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EDUCATION  — ERRORS  AS  TO  ITS  NATURE. 


BY  I'BOr.   W.  U.   yoUXG,  01-'  OHIO  UNIVEKSITV. 


TuEUK  is  much  bad  teacliing,  and  lieuco  faulty  education,  growing 
out  of  wrong  ideas  of  the  Nature  of  Education.  Jlence  the  need  of 
coming  to  a  true  understanding  on  this  point. 

One  teacher's  whole  thought  and  effort  are  given  to  imparting  text- 
book knowledge.  By  repetition  and  review  he  would  familiarize  his 
pupils,  in  order  and  in  detail,  with  every  statement,  fact,  princi2)le, 
and  rule.  He  deems  his  work  well  done  in  proportion  as  tliis  end  is 
attained.  By  methods  well  suited  thereto,  skillfully  and  i'aitlifully 
plied,  his  brighter  pupils  gain  a  truly  wonderful  readiness  in  all  —  even 
the  minutia3  —  of  the  several  school-studies. 

This  is  counted  high  success  in  teaching.  It  is  grave  failure  in 
educating.  The  teacher  has  mistaken  the  Nature  of  Education,  anil 
wasted  his  and  the  pupil's  time  and  cilbrt  in  something  else.  One  may 
be  full  of  text-book  knowledge,  and  yet  an  uneducated  man,  just  as 
his  stomach  may  be  loaded  with  choice  and  well-cooked  food,  with  but 
little  help  to  his  muscle. 

Another  teacher  is  less  bound  to  the  book.  He  has,  perhai)s,  a 
larger  fund  and  readier  use  of  learning.  lie  cares  but  little  for  book- 
methods,  lie  goes  out  of  the  look;  but,  with  the  same  bent  for  laying  up 
knowledge,  he,  too,  is  given  to  storing  the  mind  with  facts,  llis  chief 
call  is  upon  Memory:  it  is  her  storehouse  he  would  till:  his  methods 
must  be  manoriter. 

Such  a  teacher  may  be  learned,  informed,  ready,  enthusiastic,  a  gener- 
ous and  skillful  imparter  of  knowledge;  but.  mistaking  the  iVa<i<?c' of 
Education,  he  does  not  educate. 

The  knowledge  in  this  case  may  be  more  general,  more  practical; 
but  is  also  apt  to  be  more  crude  and  less  systematized:  one  may  be 
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full  of  it  and  little  the  better  educated.  The  brain,  like  the  stomach, 
may  be  overloaded,  and,  proving  too  weak  to  digest  its  burden,  mental 
dyspepsia  must  follow. 

Come  to  another  school.  Here  you  are  struck  with  the  air  of  ivork 
that  prevails.  Pupils  are  not  simply  drinking  at  the  fountains  of 
knowledge,  or  feeding  at  the  stalls  of  information.  They  arc  under 
severe  drill.  It  is  not  Memory  waiting  passively  to  be  filled,  or  stand- 
ing patiently,  like  the  family  pack-horse,  while  every  member  of  the 
mental  family  shall  heap  his  burden  upon  her.  No,  there  is  ivork  for 
all  —  hard  work.  Each  has  his  part,  is  trained  to  it,  drilled  in  it:  Per- 
ception, Conception,  Comparison,  Discrimination,  Judgment,  Eeason, 
Imagination, — all  kept  hard  at  it.  Power  is  the  end:  Drill  is  the 
means:  Analysis — Phonetic,  Orthographic,  Arithmetic,  Grammatic, 
etc., — is  the  instrument:  Thought,  earnest  thought,  hard  thought,  i^ro- 
longed  thought,  is  the  condition.  The  whole  idea  is  Discipline;  hut  the 
result  is  not  Education. 

I  shall  surprise  some  by  claiming  the  mistake  here  may  be  greater 
and  graver  than  before.  Forgetting  that  his  pupils  are  children,  and 
in  the  tender,  growing  state,  and  anticipating  a  leading  end  and  the 
higher  eftbrts  of  education  in  its  primary  means  and  earlier  lessons, 
such  a  teacher pKte  the  work  of  a  vian  upon  a  child.  The  mistake,  I  say, 
is  greater  and  worse  than  before  —  greater  as  an  educational  theory, 
and  worse  in  its  results.  A  child  may  be  heartily  fed  without  neces- 
sary hurt,  though  no  special  pains  be  taken  to  exercise  his  body;  but 
habitually  overwork  him,  and  he  is  jiermanently  harmed.  A  hundred 
fold  less  bodies  than  minds  have  been  stunted,  deformed,  crippled  and 
diseased  by  overwork.  It  may  be  less  manifest  to  casual  observers, 
but  the  true  educator's  eye  sees  it  plainly  and  painfully. 

Still  another  teacher,  claiming  that  all  high  feeding  of  the  mind  on 
the  nicely-sifted  and  sorted  knowledges  of  the  text-book,  its  ovei'- 
feeding  on  the  mixed  food  of  general  information,  and  its  hard  drill 
under  the  training-master,  are  all  a  kind  of  needless  and  hurtful 
force-work^  and  that  the  mind  itself  points  out  its  true  line  of  culture, 
puts  himself  to  seeking  out  bents  and  aptitudes.  These  he  would 
arouse  and  quicken  to  their  highest  action,  and,  on  the  plea  of  giving 
Genius  her  fullest  play,  would  aim  at  their  highest  individual  develop- 
ment, and  so  make  the  man  in  each  case  what  God  meant  him  for. 
Very  plausible,  to  be  sure,  but  how  entirely  wrong,  as  applied  to  the 
education  of  children,  will  plainly  appear  from  the  single  thought  that, 
however  i-egularly  and  steadily  the  life-forces,  whether  of  body,  mind, 
or  heart,  may  work  in  mature  and  ripening  years,  and,  hence,  how- 
ever safely  the  mind  and  heart  maybe  left  to  themselves  in  the  higher 
departments  of  culture, —  in  childhood,  when  impulse,  caprice  and 
passion  rule,  no  fixed  i)urposes  could  be  followed,  or  definite  results 
attained,  even  if  there  were  not  hazard  and  harm  at  every  step. 
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Now,  while  there  is  some  truth  in  each  of  the  above  conceptions,  all 
teaching  based  upon  cither  of  them,  singly,  must  be  faulty.  Methods 
may  be  good,  surroundings  favorable,  teachers  ardent,  skillful,  faithful; 
their  own  conceptions  may  be  realized:  still,  the  education,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  must  be  imperfect.  For,  education,  in  general 
terms,  is  a  sum  made  up  from  all  of  these;  or,  rather,  a  result  wrought 
out  of  them  all.  To  be  perfect,  it  must  be  wrought  by  a  master's  hand, 
with  the  deepest  science  and  highest  art:  a  science  that  stops  not 
.short  of  perfect  knowledge  of  mind,  and  an  art  and  skill  that  can  come 
only  of  long  handling  it.  A  more  specific  statement  of  what  educa- 
tion is  must  rest  on  a  clear  sctting-forth  of  the  nature  of  mind  —  not 
so  much  what  it  is,  as  what  are  the  conditions  and  laws  of  its  develop- 
ment and  growth. 


ANOTHER  GRAMMATICAL  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 


In  this  article  we  propose  to  say  something  of  the  construction  after 
bid,  dare,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  etc. 

Grammarians  are  at  variance  concerning  what  is  usually  called  the 
infinitive  following  these  verbs.  Quite  a  large  class  assert  that,  after  the 
verbs  above  enumerated,  the  preposition  to  'is  properly  omitted'. 
Another  class  affirm  that  the  preposition  to  '  is  understood '.  ]{ow 
omitted?  How  understood?  By  ellipsis?  If  words  are  omitted  by 
ellipsis,  it  is  proper  to  supply  them.  Then  it  is  correct  to  say  Let  me 
to  go;  I  saw  him  to  run.  But  some  of  these  authors  have  put  such 
expressions  under  the  head  of  False  Syntax,  and  say  that  it  is  improper 
in  such  cases  to  supply  to.  Whether  the  to  is  omitted  by  ellipsis  or 
any  other  way,  it  matters  not.  Grammarians  imply  false  syntax  when 
they  say  to  is  'omitted'  or  'understood'.  How  ridiculous  to  under- 
stand a  word  that  can  not  be  used;  that  will  make  correct  syntax  into 
false  syntax.  And  this  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  parsing.  Rather 
than  make  good  sentences  into  bad  sentences,  it  is  better  that  the 
words  should  go  unparsed.  'I  saw  him  run'.  Is  not  this  a  full  and 
complete  sentence?  Is  there  any  thing  '  omitted?  Is  there  any  thing 
to  be  '  supplied '  ? 

Now,  wo  assert,  without  the  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that 
such  sentences  as  referred  to  above  are  perfect  sentences.  There  is 
no  to  'omitted',  none  to  be  supplied.  And  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
long  ago,  if  the  rules  of  grammar  will  not  bend  to  the  parsing  of  cor- 
rect syntax,  it  is  high  time  to  make  others  that  will  better  serve  our 
purpose. 
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How,  then,  shall  we  dispose  of  sentences  like  the  following:  '  I  saw 
him  run';  'Let  me  go'?  For  illustration,  take  the  sentence  'I  saw 
the  horse  run. '  jSTow,  what  was  seen?  Evidently,  the  horse  in  motion. 
The  running  of  the  horse  was  seen  as  much  as  the  horse.  We  again 
ask.  What  was  seen?  We  answer,  the  horse  run.  '  The  horse  run '  is 
a  sentence,  the  object  of  'saw'.  'Horse'  is  the  subject  of  'run';  and 
'run'  is  the  predicate  of  'horse'.  It  was  certainly  the  'horse'  that 
ran,  and  the  word  'run'  denotes  the  action  of  the  'horse'.  In  the 
same  way  I  would  dispose  of  'him'  and  'me'  in  the  sentences  '  I  saw 
him  run ' ;  '  Let  me  go.' 

But  do  not  all  grammarians  make  'horse',  'him',  'me',  etc.,  the 
subjects  in  such  cases?  Yea,  verily.  But  their  subjects  are  still  ob- 
jects. They  have  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  Latin  rule,  The  subject  of 
the  Infinitive  is  put  in  the  Accusative.  Now  let  us  see  what  is  the  force 
of  this  subject  of  the  infinite.  Senthnus  calere  ignem^  we  perceive  that 
fire  is  hot.  We  see  that  '  ignem '  has  the  force  of  a  subject  or  nomina- 
tive. 'Ignem'  is  in  the  accusative,  because  its  ending  so  determines 
it.  But  English  nouns  do  not  change  their  endings,  no  matter  what 
the  case  may  be.  Case  really  means  a  falling  or  ending,  and  can  not 
properly  be  applied  to  English  nouns.  In  our  language  we  do  not 
believe  in  case  at  all.  We  do  not  use  the  term.  In  the  sentence  '  I 
saw  him  run',  him  is  certainly  the  subject  of  'run',  hence  in  the 
nominative  case.  In  English,  subject  and  nominative  are  synonyms, 
and  authors  of  English  grammars  make  no  distinction  between  them. 

But  how  harshly  it  falls  upon  the  ear  when  we  say  '  him  run ',  *  me 
go',  etc.  "Hear  me  for  my  cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  may  hear." 
"  If  he  love  me,  he  will  obey  me."  "Suffice  that  reason  keep  to 
nature's  road."  How  it  sounds  when  we  say  '  he  love ',  '  reason  keep '. 
But  it  is  correct  to  say  'he  love',  'reason  keep',  after  certain  conjunc- 
tions-^if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether,  lest,  and  some  others.  So 
we  say  it  is  correct  to  say  '  him  run',  'me  go',  after  certain  verbs — bid, 
dare,  make,  see,  hear,  feel,  let,  and  some  others.  In  the  construction, 
both  are  correct;  out  of  it,  both  are  incorrect. 

We  do  not  deny  that  it  was  once  correct  to  say  '  I  saw  him  to  run', 
'let  me  to  go'.  So  it  was  correct  to  say  'I  can  to  love',  '  I  might  to 
walk',  '  I  should  to  write'.  In  these  last  examples,  what  woidd  be 
thought  of  a  teacher  if  he  should  insist  upon  supplying  to  after  may, 
can,  must,  etc.,  and  make  the  i:»rincipal  verb  an  infinitive?  s. 
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FROM  THE  GErvMAX. 


Ske'st  thou,  upon  the  Ocean  strand, 
A  pearl  half-buried  in  the  sand, 

Oh,  take  it  to  thy  breast  straightway  I 
Lest  it,  perchance,  by  the  coming  wave 
Be  hurried  down  to  a  watery  grave, 

To  see  no  more  the  light  of  day. 

And  if  thou  chance  in  life  to  meet 
A  heart  whose  pulses  warmly  beat 

Toward  thee,  turn  not  cold  away ! 
To-day  it  blooms,  a  beauteous  flower; 
Soon,  smit  by  frost's  all-chilling  power, 

It  shuts,  and  opes  no  more  for  aye. 


INTELLECTUAL  ArJTIIMETIC. 


There  is  no  study  in  our  common  schools  of  such  vital  importance, 
and  so  grossly  neglected,  as  this.  All  of  us  remember  well  where  we 
first  began  to  study  '  the  science  of  numbers ',  in  that  little  book  whose 
first  lesson  was  to  learn  to  count  the  stars  in  a  certain  triangular  ar- 
rangement, where  every  side  of  the  triangle  contained  ten;  and  how 
we  studied,  and  counted  our  fingers  to  obtain  correct  answers  to  those 
progressive  questions  which  followed. 

But  what  succeeded  this  idiomatic  discipline?  As  soon  as  we  were 
able  to  tell  how  many  times  eight  make  sixty-four,  we  must  have  a 
slate  and  pencil,  and  another  book  whose  rules  and  definitions  were 
Greek  and  Latin  to  us,  out  of  which  to  '  cipher '  like  our  large  brothers. 
The  idea  of  a  pupil's  beginning  to  'cipher'  when- he  is  so  j'oung  that 
he  must  have  his  pencil  tied  to  his  slate  for  fear  he  will  lose  it,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  ruinous  to  him,  and  should  be  tolerated  by  no  sane 
teacher.  If  pupils  should  see  no  Practical  arithmetic  until  they  were 
thoroughly  drilled  in  Intellectual  arithmetic,  and  had  become  adepts  in 
mental  analysis,  we  should  not  see  our  seminaries  and  normal  schools 
clogged  with  stumbling,  blundering  and  brainless  mathematicians. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overcome  in  teaching  any  advanced 
branch  of  mathematics  is  the  almost  universal  dullness  of  pupils  upon 
this  i)articular  subject.  In  Algebra  and  Trigonometry  we  have  a  wide 
field  for  mental  culture;  but  so  much  neglected  have  been  the  pupil's 
analyzing  powers,  that,  unless  every  part  of  an  example  is  clearly  eluci- 
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dated,  even  to  its  most  minute  multiplication  or  division,  he  is  left  in 
a  hazy  mist  of  doubt  and  conjecture  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the 
teacher's  work. 

Now,  I  charge  no  blame  upon  the  pupils,  but  upon  their  parents 
and  teachers.  Our  common  schools  lay  the  foundations  ujDon  which 
our  academies  and  colleges  are  to  raise  superstructures;  and  if  they  arc 
not  upon  the  rock  of  correct  fundamental  beginnings,  how  can  it  be 
expected  that  the  building  will  bo  easily  reared  or  ever  established? 
Scholars  have  an  idea  that  the  sooner  they  arc  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  slate  and  pencil,  the  better;  and  their  parents  are 
always  ready  to  foster  the  inclination  whenever  they  see  it  germinate. 
Now,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  a  thorough  course  in  mental 
arithmetic  is  the  best  preparation  a  jjupil  can  have  for  the  beginning 
of  any  other  branch  of  mathematical  science.  By  a  thorough  course 
of  mental  arithmetic  I  do  not  mean  the  mechanical,  humdrum  course 
of  mental  work  gone  through  in  our  common  schools,  but  something 
more  varied  and  extensive;  something  in  which  not  only  the  tyros 
could  be  interested,  but  also  the  most  advanced  in  school. 

In  our  common  schools  it  has  become  a  mark  of  inferiority  to  bo 
studying  mental  arithmetic.  IIow  often  do  we  sec  a  fortunate — or 
rather  unfortunate  —  little  fellow,  just  graduated  from  the  mental- 
arithmetic  class,  exulting  over  and  taunting  a  knight  of  the  homespun 
coat  and  jacket,  who  is  a  whole  head  t.aller  than  himself,  just  because 
he  can  not  cipher,  and  use  a  slate  and  pencil!  There  is  no  common 
school  in  this  state  in  which  a  mental-arithmetic  class,  embracing  the 
whole  school,  would  not  be  an  immense  benefit;  and,  saving  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  are  dabbling  in  the  mathematics  and  learned 
languages,  it  seems  to  me  that  not  a  little  good  might  be  done  by  a 
similar  class  even  in. our  colleges.  Some  might  be  indignant  and  feel 
imposed  upon,  inasmuch  as  they  did  not  go  away  to  school  to  study 
mental  arithmetic;  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that,  after  a  week's  trial, 
they  could  easily  be  persuaded  that  the  study,  proper,  was  not  any 
more  for  little  hoys  and  girls  than  for  grown-up  ones.  It  is  unques- 
tionably true  that  pupils  properly  trained  in  analyzing. will  make 
more  intelligent  and  rapid  progress  in  written  arithmetic  and  algebra 
than  those  who  have  not  had  such  mental  discipline.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  teacher  to  make  himself  master  of  mental  as  well  as  of  written 
arithmetic,  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  develoj)  and  strengthen  the 
thinking  and  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil;  and  that  teacher  who  is 
not  thoroughly  versed  in  mental  analysis  has  no  business  whatever  in 
the  school-room.  Such  teachers  make  pupils  mental  misers,  burying 
up  the  given  talent  in  the  earth  of  a  deadened  intellect,  in  stead  of 
putting  their  thoughts  out  to  usury  in  this  busy  world.  J.  l. 
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DISTANCE   OF  THE   EAKTII  FEOM   THE  STARS,  VIEWED   IX 
ITS  RELATION  TO  TIME. 


[We  extract  the  following  from  an  English  Essay, '  The  Stars  and  the  Earth'. 
It  will  interest  our  readers  because  of  its  presentation  of  some  of  the  familiar 
facts  of  Astronomy  from  a  reverse  stand-point.  What  is  here  taken  is  an  in- 
troduction to  some  thoughts  upon  space,  time,  and  eternity.  Of  the  whole 
essay  President  Hill,  late  of  Harvard  University,  says,  "  It  is  a  book  of  sublime 
poetry;  and  it  will  be  a  hapjiier  day  for  all  men  when  they  have  learned  that, 
as  poesy  signifies  creation,  so  is  the  creation  poesy;  and  science  causes  the 
heart  of  its  faithful  student  to  sing  a  perpetual  hymn  of  praise  and  joy."] 

It  is  a  Avell-known  proiwsition  that  a  luminous  body  arising  at  a 
certain  distance  can  not  be  perceived  in  the  very  same  instant  of  time 
in  which  it  becomes  luminous,  but  that  a  period  of  time,  although  in- 
finitely short,  exists  whilst  the  light,  our  only  medium  of  vision, 
passes  through  the  space  between  the  object  and  our  eyes. 


Thus  light  travels  two  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  miles  in  a 
second;  and,  as  the  moon  is  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles 
distant,  it  follows  that,  when  the  first  narrow  streak  of  the  moon 
emerges  from  the  shadow  of  an  eclipse,  nearly  a  second  and  a  quarter 
elapses  before  we  see  it;  for  the  light  takes  this  time  to  pass  from  the 
moon  to  our  eyes.  The  moon,  therefore,  makes  each  of  her  changes  a 
second  and  a  quarter  before  it  becomes  visible  to  us.* 

The  sun,  ninety-five  millions  of  miles  distant,  four  hundred  times 
farther  than  the  moon,  requires  a  period  four  hundred  times  longer 
than  the  moon  {i.e.,  four  hundred  times  five  quarters  of  a  second)  to 
send  its  light  upon  our  earth.  Hence,  when  any  change  takes  place 
in  the  sun, —  when,  for  instance,  a  solar  s2)ot  crecjjs  round  the  eastern 
limb, —  about  eight  minutes  elapse  before  the  light  reaches  our  eyes; 
and  the  spot  remains  visible  to  us  eight  minutes  after  it  has  passed 
behind  the  western  limb. 

The  distance  of  the  planet  Jupiter  from  our  earth,  at  the  time  when 
it  is  the  greatest,  is  nearly  six  hundred  and  seventeen  millions  of 
miles.  This  is  six  times  and  a  half  as  great  as  the  distance  of  the  sun, 
and  therefore  the  light  requires  fifty-two  minutes  to  penetrate  from 
Jupiter  to  us.  Lastly,  Uranus  runs  his  solitary  course  at  a  distance  of 
eighteen  hundred  millions  of  miles  from  us:  his  light  requires,  there- 
fore, twenty  times  as  long  a  j^eriod  to  travel  to  us  as  that  of  the  sun, 
i.e.,  more  than  two  hours;  so  that  for  two  liours  he  has  been  past  that 
point  of  his  orbit  in  which  we  see  him. 

*  "We  take  no  notice  of  the  refraction  of  the  light. 
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No  planet  has  hitherto  been  discovered  more  distant  than  Uranus; 
but  an  infinite  space  exists  beyond,  separating  our  sun  and  its  system 
of  planets  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars. f 

The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  from  our  earth  was,  until  a  very  re- 
cent time,  when  the  measurements  of  Struve  and  Bessel  were  crowned 
with  such  glittering  results,  a  deep,  inscrutable  secret;  but  now  we 
know  that  the  nearest  fixed  star  —  namely,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
constellation  of  Centaur  —  is  about  eighteen  billions  of  miles  distant. 
Its  rays  of  light,  therefore,  penetrate  to  us  in  about  three  years;  that 
is,  the  ray  of  light  which  meets  our  eyes  from  this  star  was  not  devel- 
oped and  emitted  at  the  same  moment,  but  three  years  ago. 

Struve  has  calculated,  with  respect  to  the  well-known  bright  star 
Vega,  in  the  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  that  its  light  consumes  twelve 
years  and  one  month  in  reaching  the  earth;  and,  according  to  the 
measurements  of  Harding  and  the  inquiries  of  recent  astronomers,  the 
following  numbers  have  been  deduced  as  the  average  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  from  us. 

A  ray  of  light  requires,  before  it  reaches  the  earth,  from  a  star  of  the 


1st  magnitude 3  to  12  years. 

2(1        "  20  years. 

3d        "  30     " 

4th       "  45     " 


5th  magnitude 66  years. 

(Hh        "  96     " 

7th        "  180     " 


Moreover,  Struve,  from  the  dimensions  of  his  telescope,  and  from 
the  observation  of  the  fact  that  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  seen 
through  it  has  as  much  light  as  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  concludes  that  the  distance  of  a  star  of  the  twelfth 
magnitude  is  forty-one  times  greater  than  that  of  one  of  the  sixth 
magnitude;  and,  consequently,  that  the  smallest  of  these  stars  visible 
to  him  is  at  a  distance  of  twenty-three  thousand  billions  of  miles,  and 
requires  a  period  of  time  for  the  traveling  of  the  light  to  the  earth  as 
great  as  four  thousand  years.  That  is,  the  ray  of  light  from  a  star  of 
the  twelfth  magnitude,  which,  we  may  mention,  is  only  perceptible  by 
means  of  a  very  good  telescope,  has,  at  the  time  it  meets  our  eyes,  al- 
ready left  the  star  four  thousand  years,  and  since  that  time  has  wan- 
dered on  its  own  course,  unconnected  with  its  origin. 

"We  have  hitherto  confined  our  considerations  to  our  system  of  fixed 
stars;  and  we  will  not  at  present  overstep  this  limit,  although  it  would 
be  easy,  were  we  to  enter  into  hypotheses,  to  multiply  indefinitely 
these  enormous  proportions  hitherto  adduced. 

According  to  a  conjecture  first  made  by  the  great  Ilerschel,  and  af- 
terward further  developed  and  rendered  intelligible  by  Miidler,  this 
entire  system  of  fixed  stars  forms,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  a  sin- 
gle lens-shaped  canopy.     That  is,  we,  with  our  sun,  are  situated  nearly 

t  Since  this  was  written  a  planet  has  been  discovered  at  nearly  double  the 
distance  of  Uranus  from  the  sun. 
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in  the  middle  of  a  space  having  the  form  of  two  watch-glasses  placed 
with  the  concave  surfaces  toward  each  other.  The  surfaces  of  this 
canopy  are  studded  tolerably  equally  with  fixed  stars.  But  as  we  are 
a  thousand  times  nearer  those  situated  above  and  below  than  those  at 
the  edges  of  this  hollow  lens,  so  the  distances  between  the  stars  im- 
mediately above  us  seem  greater,  whilst  the  legions  of  those  distrib- 
uted at  the  edge  are  seen  in  densely-crowded  masses.  We  may  con- 
sider the  Milky  Way  as  the  edge  and  furthermost  limit  of  this  set  of 
fixed  stars,  where  the  infinitely-distant  crowds  of  stars  are  collected  in 
such  masses  that  their  light  flows  together  into  a  whitish  cloud,  and  no 
longer  permits  us  to  isolate  one  star  from  another. 

Beyond  this  our  lens,  Ilerschel  and  the  most  recent  astronomers  im- 
agine that  the  spots  of  clouds  which  appear  like  oval  flakes  in  the  sky 
are  other  entirely  distinct  and  independent  systems,  which  float  at 
such  an  immeasurable  distance  from  us  that  the  light  has  to  wander 
millions  of  years  in  reaching  us. 

It  is,  however,  as  we  before  remarked,  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to 
take  into  consideration  only  the  stars  of  the  twelfth  magnitude,  from 
which  the  light  can  travel  to  vis  in  four  thousand  years.  From  what 
we  have  already  said,  viz.,  that  the  ray  of  light  meeting  our  eye  is  not 
sent  forth  from  the  star  at  the  same  moment,  but  arrives  here  accord- 
ing to  the  corresponding  and  requisite  number  of  sccond.s,  minutes,  or 
years,  it  follows  that  we  do  not  see  the  star  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  at  the 
time  when  the  ray  of  light  was  emitted. 

llius,  we  see  the  star  in  Centaur  as  it  was  three  years  ago,  Vega  as 
it  was  twelve  years  and  one  month  ago,  and  so  on  to  the  star  of  the 
twelfth  magnitude,  Avliich  we  look  upon  as  it  shone  four  thousand  years 
ago.  Hence  follows  the  conclusion,  which  has  frequently  been  made 
by  astronomers,  and  which  in  its  results  has  become  popular,  viz.,  that 
a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude  may  have  been  extinguished  or  set 
four  thousand  years  ago,  whilst  we,  nevertheless,  continue  to  sec  its 
light  shining. 

This  conclusion,  wdien  applied  to  each  of  the  former  positions,  gives 
the  following  results: 

We  do  not  see  the  moon  as  it  is,  but  as  it  was  a  second  and  a  quar- 
ter before;  i.e.,  the  moon  may  already  have  been  dispersed  into  atoms 
for  more  than  a  second,  and  we  should  still  see  it  entire  and  perfect. 

We  do  not  see  the  sun  as  it  now  is,  but  as  it  was  eight  minutes  be- 
fore; Jupiter  as  it  was  fifty-two  minutes,  Uranus  as  it  was  more  than 
two  hours  before;  the  star  in  Centaur  as  it  was  three  years  ago;  Vega 
as  it  was  nine  and  a  quarter  years,  and  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude 
as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago. 

These  propositions  are  well  known,  and  have  already  been  published 
in  popular  works  upon  astronomy. 

It  is  really  marvelous  that  no  body  has  thought  of  reversing  them. 
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and  of  drawing  the  very  remarkable  and  astonishing  conclusions 
which  pour  upon  us  in  a  full  stream  from  the  converse;  and  it  is  our 
intention  here  to  examine  the  converse,  and  the  inferences  which 
may  thence  be  drawn. 

The  following  is  the  relative  view  of  the  matter.  As  we  have  before 
remarked,  we  see  the  disc  of  the  moon,  not  in  the  form  in  which  it 
now  is,  but  as  it  was  five  quarters  of  a  second  before  the  time  of  ob- 
servation. 

In  exactly  the  same  way,  an  imaginary  observer  in  the  moon  would 
not  see  the  earth  as  it  was  at  the  moment  of  observation,  but  as  it  was 
five  quarters  of  a  second  before.  An  observer  from  the  sun  sees  the 
earth  as  it  was  eight  minutes  before.  From  Uranus  the  time  between 
the  reality  and  the  perception  by  the  eye  being  two  hours  and  a  half 
apart, —  if,  for  example,  the  summit  of  the  Alps  on  a  certain  morning 
was  illumined  by  the  first  ray  of  the  sun  at  six  o'clock,  an  observer  in 
this  planet,  who  was  provided  either  with  the  requisite  power  of 
vision  or  a  sufficiently  good  telescope,  would  see  this  indication  of  the 
rising  of  the  sun  at  half-past  eight  of  our  time. 

An  observer  in  Centaur  can,  of  course,  never  see  the  Northern 
hemisphere  of  the  earth,  because  this  constellation  never  rises  above 
our  horizon.  But  supposing  it  possible,  and  that  an  observer  were 
standing  in  this  star  with  such  powerful  vision  as  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish all  particulars  upon  our  little  earth,  shining  but  feebly  lu- 
minous in  its  borrowed  light,  he  would  see  in  the  year  1843  the  pub- 
lic illuminations  which  in  the  year  1840  made  the  cities  of  our  native 
country  shine  with  the  brightness  of  day  during  the  darkness  of  night. 
An  observer  in  Vega  would  see  what  happened  with  us  twelve  years 
ago;  and  so  on,  until  an  inhabitant  of  a  star  of  the  twelfth  magnitude, 
if  we  imagine  him  with  unlimited  power  of  vision  contemplating  the 
earth,  sees  it  as  it  was  four  thousand  years  ago,  when  Memphis  was 
founded,  and  the  patriarch  Abraham  wandered  upon  its  surface. 

In  the  immeasurably  great  number  of  fixed  stars  which  are  scattered 
about  in  the  universe,  floating  in  ether  at  a  distance  of  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  billions  of  miles  from  us,  reckoning  backward  any  given 
number  of  years,  doubtless  a  star  could  be  found  which  sees  the  past 
epochs  of  our  earth  as  if  existing  now,  or  so  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  time  that  the  observer  need  wait  no  long  time  to  see  its  condition 
at  the  required  moment. 


For  every  man  there  is  a  road  to  success,  though  it  may  be  rough  and 
hedged  with  prickly  obstacles;  the  wounds  he  may  get  on  the  journey 
will  be  honorable  scars  if  he  go  bravely  forward:  to  retreat  is  to  be  a 
coward  and  a  good-for-nothing  in  all  things,  from  whom  will  fall  away, 
as  if  in  dismay,  even  the  very  shadow  of  prosperity. 
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THE  ELEMEXTATvY    STUDY   OF   THE   ENGLISH    LAXfiUAfJE. 


lox 


AT    FITTSPIKLD,  JIASSACHUSKTTS. 


Professor  S.  S.  Greexe,  of  Providence,  commenced  by  saying  there 
might  be  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'The  elementary  study'.  If  it  meant  merely  the  acquisition  of  the 
language,  that  was  one  thing;  but  if  it  meant,  after  a  child  had 
acquired  language  to  some  extent,  how  he  shall  ijroceed  to  study  it,  it 
is  quite  another  thing.  Suj^pose  it  were  the  question  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  language,  it  could  hardly  be  called  a  study. 

A  child  begins  to  acquire  the  English  language  as  he  begins  to  ac- 
quire any  language  that  he  is  called  upon  to  speak,  without  any  stud}-, 
in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  term.  A  child  learns  a  language  al- 
most intuitivelj' by  imitation,  because  he  feels  a  want  of  it;  he  is 
provoked  to  it,  because  he  is  stirred  from  within  to  use  the  language. 
And  as  he  hears  others  use  certain  sounds  by  which  they  make  known 
their  thoughts  and  feelings,  he  imitates  those  sounds,  and  thus  utters 
his  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  makes  known  his  wants  or  his  pleasures. 
He  uses  the  language  very  imperfectly ;  but  he  begins  to  acquire  it.  If 
he  sees  a  thing  that  pleases  him,  and  hears  his  mother  call  it  by  some 
name,  he  uses  that  name;  and  there  is  an  acquisition  of  language.  I 
should  not  call  that  a  study  of  the  language.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  it  is  the  proper  use  of  the  word  'study'.  Yet  I  am  not  sure  that 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  propounder  of  the  question;  and  that 
he  did  not  intend  to  bring  up  the  whole  subject  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  language. 

I  will  suppose  the  child  goes  further  in  his  acquisition  of  the 
language;  and,  as  he  becomes  interested  more  and  more  in  the  objects 
that  surround  him,  and  as  his  feelings  may  prompt  him,  he  learns  other 
words,  and  learns  to  put  them  together.  But  his  acquisitions  will  be 
entirely  in  accordance  with  the  associations  that  surround  him.  He 
will  use  words  as  his  father  and  mother  use  them,  or  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters  and  playmates  do;  and  he  will  put  them  together  as  they 
do.  If  he  falls  into  the  society  of  those  who  speak  good  English,  pure, 
chaste  and  proper,  he  will  grow  up,  he  knows  not  how  or  why,  a  fine 
speaker  of  the  English  language.  He  will  use  choice  words,  and  put 
them  together  correctly,  and  use  the  language  with  taste.  Has  he 
studied  to  do  it?  That  is  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  there  is  no 
study  about  it,  more  than  there  is  of  any  thing  that  comes  before  him 
in  nature.  If  another  child  happens  to  fall  into  the  society  of  those 
who  use  the  language  incorrectly  and  improperly,  he  learns  the  lan- 
guage as  they  speak  it.     All  his  improprieties  in  the  use  of  language 
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are  derived  from  them.  He  has  a  want,  and  wishes  to  express  it.  His 
associates  iise  im2:>roper  expressions,  and  he  uses  the  same,  just  as  readi- 
ly and  freely  as  he  would  use  the  best  expressions.  He  is  not  conscious 
of  any  impropriety. 

Suppose  he  grows  up  in  this  way  till  he  goes  to  school,  and  that  these 
two  children  go  to  the  same  school— one  using  the  language  elegantly, 
chastely,  and  the  other  imperfectly.  They  have  been  taught  in  one 
respect  alike,  through  their  associates, — one,  fortunately  for  him,  well; 
the  other,  unfortunately,  has  acquired  a  bad  habit  of  speaking,  and 
the  teacher  mvist  correct  it.  What  shall  the  teacher  do,  under  these 
circumstances,  having  pupils  with  all  degrees  of  acquisition,  from 
those  who  speak  the  language  well  or  elegantly  down  to  those  who 
speak  with  great  incorrectness?  Is  that  the  question  we  are  to  dis- 
cuss? If  so,  then  it  is  a  fair  question  before  the  Institute, —  what  shall 
be  done  to  root  out  the  faulty  expressions  which  children  have  un- 
fortunately learned  from  their  associates?  What  shall  be  done  to 
promote  the  study  of  the  language,  and  how  shall  children  make 
progress  in  the  use  of  language?  If  those  are  the  questions,  they  are 
important  ones  to  be  discussed.  I  apprehend  that  the  question  should 
be,  What  shall  the  teacher  do  to  instruct  children  who  come  to  him 
with  all  the  different  methods  of  using  the  language?  That  is  a  vital 
question. 

Shall  the  teacher  put  into  the  hands  of  these  children  a  text-book? 
Shall  they  learn  the  definitions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  etc.; 
and  shall  they  learn  the  rules  of  grammar  to  correct  the  faulty  i;se  of 
language  which  they  have  acquired?  To  say  that  a  noun  is  a  name  of 
an  object,  or  give  any  other  definition,  will  not  meet  the  wants  of  the 
children,  as  I  believe.  When  I  was  more  familiar  with  schools  than  I 
am  now,  the  teachers  of  primary  schools,  having  children  of  from  five 
to  seven  years  of  age,  did  not  feel  obliged  to  correct  faulty  expressions, 
but  simply  to  teach  the  children  to  read  and  spell.  And  while  they 
were  reciting  even,  and  using  very  bad  language,  it  was  all  passed  by. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  fundamental  error  in  elementary  teaching, 
in  respect  to  the  English  language.  It  is  no  matter  how  young  the 
child  is,  no  matter  what  his  studies,  no  matter  what  he  may  be  talking 
about;  if  he  is  conversing  with  a  teacher  and  makes  use  of  a  faulty 
expression,  he  should  be  arrested  at  the  moment,  and  corrected.  It 
should  be  understood  that  the  child  has  learned  tliese  incorrect  ex- 
pressions from  his  associates,  that  they  have  become  a  habit,  and  he 
uses  them,  he  knows  not  why.  When  the  teacher  calls  his  attention, 
he  is  not  aware  of  the  faulty  expression;  and  when  the  proper  ex- 
pression is  given  and  he  is  required  to  use  it,  he  will  use  it  for  the 
moment,  but  when  the  interior  want  of  language  to  express  his  thoughts 
comes  up,  he  will  use  the  faulty  expression  again.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  feacher  sliould  do  as  a  teacher  of  the  French  language  would  do. 
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He  leads  the  child  to  use  a  French  phrase,  because  it  is  necessary  to 
express  the  thought  in  a  French  combination  of  words.  He  is  obliged, 
therefore,  to  give  up  the  old  expression  and  adopt  a  new  one.  It  is  of 
no  consequence  what  the  part  of  speech  is:  the  expression  is  wrong, 
and  should  be  corrected.  For  you  to  say  that  a  verb  is  a  word  that 
signifies  action  does  not  help  him  at  all.  He  has  used  a  faulty  ex- 
pression, and  you  must  teach  him  to  use  the  correct  expression  in  its 
place.  The  en'or  is  that  primary  teachers  do  not  consider  the  language 
used  by  the  children  enough.  They  should  be  led  to  believe  that  they 
are  held  responsible  for  the  language  used  by  the  children.  If  that 
were  established  as  a  princii:)le  of  action  with  primary-school  teachers, 
much  of  the  error  in  tlie  use  of  language  would  be  rooted  out  before  it 
is  time  to  study  technical  grammar. 

Every  primary-school  teacher  should  adopt  this  as  a  rule:  that  the 
faults  of  the  children,  in  all  their  utterances,  should  be  noticed. 
Whenever  a  faulty  expression  is  used,  the  correct  one  should  be  given, 
and  the  child  taught  to  use  it;  and  this  should  be  done  every  time  the 
faulty  expression  is  heard. 

The  teacher  should  take  a  high  view  of  this  matter,  and  do  some- 
thing  more  than  simply  correct  such  exjiressions  as  '  them  books ';  she 
should  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  language  and  a  love  of  correct  ex- 
pressions. There  is  an  opportunity  now  to  cultivate  the  taste  of  child- 
ren, to  bring  before  them  a  variety  of  expressions  and  show  which 
are  in  good  taste,  and  which  will  express  thoughts  most  forcibly. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental  idea  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
it  will  be  fruitless  to  try  to  do  any  thing  unless  the  teacher  proceeds 
on  the  principle  that  the  thought  must  come  first.  The  idea  to  be  ex- 
pressed must  be  one  that  the  child  has  grasped  fully.  Of  course,  the 
teacher  must  enter  the  realm  of  the  thoughts  of  a  child,  and  he  should 
be  the  guide  as  to  the  kind  of  thoughts  to  be  presented.  The  child 
has  certain  wants,  being  accustomed  to  a  certain  class  of  objects 
around  him,  which  furnish  him  with  ideas  that  are  passing  through 
his  mind  day  by  day,  and  of  which  he  thinks  and  dreams.  When  he 
utters  these  thoughts,  his  expressions  arc  full  of  life;  they  denote 
something  that  is  in  his  mind.  Every  teacher  knows  the  difference 
between  the  language  used  when  he  wishes  to  express  him  own 
thoughts  and  that  employed  when  he  expresses  the  ideas  found  in  a 
book.  When  reading  from  the  book,  the  tone  of  the  child  will  often 
indicate  that  he  docs  not  know  what  he  is  saying,  as  the  words  are  not 
understood.  When  he  passes  to  the  expression  of  thoughts  on  sub- 
jects with  which  he  is  familiar,  his  language  is  full  of  life,  and  it  is 
uttered  with  proper  emphasis,  and  his  whole  manner  shows  that  he  is 
uttering  what  is  within  him.  That  is  the  kind  of  language  which 
children  .should  use,  and  which  should  be  cultivated  before  it  is  proper 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  grammar  as  found  in  a  book. 
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Suppose  a  child  is  using  thoughts  in  this  way,  and  uttering  them 
freely,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  Avill  utter  them  according  to  the 
custom  of  good  speakers.  What  shall  be  done?  I  know  no  other 
way  but  to  meet  the  errors  as  they  come  up,  and  root  them  out  by  a 
persevering  hostility  to  every  one  of  them.  If  necessary,  let  them  be 
written  out  or  printed  on  the  blackboard,  and  let  them  be  scouted  till 
the  child  gets  rid  of  them. 

Then  the  child  comes  under  two  influences  in  regard  to  language: 
the  influence  of  the  school,  and  the  influence  of  the  home  and  of  the 
street.  Some  times  a  child  will  show  his  schoollearning  at  home;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  raise  his  feeling  and  sentiment  high  enough  to  lead 
him  to  abandon  his  home  expressions  and  take  those  which  he  is 
taught  at  school.  While  a  child  is  reciting,  he  may  use  the  school  ex- 
pressions; but  when  he  gets  excited,  and  tells  what  the  boys  have  been 
doing  in  the  street,  he  will  use  again  the  imi^i'oper  expressions. 
Nothing  can  correct  this  but  the  cultivation  of  a  desire  to  improve 
in  the  use  of  language,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  faulty  expressions. 

This  is  study  of  the  language  in  the  commencement,  by  breaking 
away  from  fiiulty  terms,  and  interesting  the  children  in  higher  and 
better  expressions.  A  child's  language  always  comes  in  accordance 
with  his  wants.  Increase  the  desire  of  a  child  for  new  words,  and 
new  words  will  come.  In  other  words,  stimulate  him  to  higher  wants 
and  higher  feelings,  and  you  do  much  to  encourage  his  proper  use  of 
language.  When  the  language  is  demanded,  you  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  in  and  give  the  proper  expression  for  the  new  thoughts.  He 
who  cultivates  the  thoughts  of  children  will  do  most  to  cultivate  their 
language.  Their  language  will  follow  their  thoughts,  and  continue  to 
do  so  through  life. 

That  suggests  another  thought,  which  is,  to  make  the  subject  of 
language  an  indirect,  but  not  a  direct,  subject  of  teaching  and  disci- 
pline; let  it  come  in  as  the  means  of  expressing  thought.  All  that 
the  teacher  can  do  to  lead  his  pupils  to  think,  from  the  objects  around, 
from  their  reading,  or  in  any  way,  should  be  made  the  means  of  in- 
structing them  in  the  use  of  language.  It  is  a  great  mistake  not  to 
lead  children  to  think  more,  and  by  not  suffering  them  to  talk  to  us 
enough.  Let  them  come  and  tell  the  little  events  that  have  happened 
in  their  plays;  mark  their  language  when  they  tell  their  stories;  note 
the  errors,  and  let  them  be  brought  up  before  them  and  the  correction 
made;  follow  this  process,  and  they  will  learn  to  use  the  language 
correctly,  without  any  rules  of  grammar.  Every  teacher  who  is  suc- 
cessful with  children  allows  them  to  come  up  and  tell  their  stories 
and  talk  about  what  has  happened. 

Another  thing.  Children  in  primary  schools  should  begin  to  write 
early  on  slates,  and  write  some  times  expressions  of  their  own.  I  do 
not  know  when  this  should  begin;  but  there  will  be  a  tune  when  they 
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should  write.  ^V^hen  they  do  begin,  by  all  means  let  them  write  their 
own  thoughts  in  their  own  way.  Then  you  may  correct  the  faulty  ex- 
pressions better  than  you  can  orally;  for  now  they  can  be  seen,  and 
will  make  a  stronger  impression.  Now  is  the  time  to  begin  elementary 
criticisms,  to  teach  children  about  the  use  of  the  capital  letters  and 
punctuation.  They  should  be  taught  to  write  or  print  with  facility. 
It  is  a  good  plan,  at  a  more  advanced  period,  but  before  studying 
grammar,  to  let  a  part  of  the  questions  in  geography  be  answered  in 
wi'iting.  It  will  take  time,  but  it  will  accomplish  much  in  learning  to 
express  thoughts  properly.  The  slates  may  be  exchanged  among  the 
pupils,  criticisms  made,  and  the  elements  of  criticism  discussed.  Some 
of  the  forms  of  exjiression  used  might  be  put  upon  the  blackboard. 
But  this  is  not  studying  grammar;  it  is  not  yet  time  to  studj^  it.  This 
work  should  go  on  till  children  reach  high  degrees  of  attainment,  and 
have  higher  thoughts,  and  have  had  an  opjiortunity  to  see  and  read; 
and  then  we  may  rise  in  our  process  of  teaching  language.  We  may 
then  apply  some  of  the  technical  principles  of  language. 

Write  a  sentence,  and  they  can  see  and  examine  it  as  well  as  they 
can  examine  a  tree;  the  sentence  may  be  divided  into  parts,  and  they 
can  examine  the  parts,  having  their  attention  called  to  them,  and 
having  those  that  are  defective  pointed  out.  This  will  be  entering 
upon  the  technical  teaching  of  the  language.  Now  their  attention 
can  be  drawn  to  the  words. 

At  length,  it  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  a  word  which  repre- 
sents some  one  of  the  objects  with  which  they  are  familiar,  and  they 
can  find  that  one  name  applies  to  one  object,  and  another  to  another; 
and  they  will  find  that  there  are  words  in  the  language  which  apply, 
all  through,  to  objects.  Thus  they  have  advanced  in  an  easy  way,  all 
the  time  correcting  the  language  used,  and  all  the  time  endeavoring 
to  elevate  their  language;  all  the  time  learning  to  express  their  own 
thoughts,  and  acquire  the  use  of  the  pen  and  pencil.  In  this  way  all 
the  i^arts  of  speech  may  be  easily  taken  up  some  where;  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say  when.  Some  where  it  may  be  profitable  for  a  child  to  take 
a  text-book,  marking  the  distinctions  of  the  parts  of  speech  and  the 
agreement  of  these  joarts  with  each  other. 

Then  how  shall  the  text-book  be  used?  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be 
one  of  the  most  unfortunate  things  to  talce  up  the  book  and  learn  it, 
page  by  page,  with  the  rules  and  exceptions  and  statements;  it  would 
be  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done.  The  child  would  thus  be  at 
once  broken  off  from  the  natural  order  which  he  has  been  pursuing; 
for  he  would  be  drawn  away  from  the  subject  to  the  book.  If  he  learns 
a  sentence,  he  learns  it  as  a  part  of  the  book,  and  not  as  a  definition 
of  what  he  has  been  using  before,  as  he  ought  to  learn  it. 

He  is  now  prepared  to  learn  the  definition  of  a  noun,  of  a  verb,  of 
any  part  of  speech.     Let  him  learn  it,  and  then  apply  it  and  make  the 
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distinction,  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  do.  But  he  will  nut  commit 
the  whole  to  memory;  what  he  has  learned  will  be  scattered  in  different 
parts  of  the  book.  The  teacher  may  guide  him,  and  direct  him  to  the 
particular  part  of  the  book  that  is  applicable.  lie  may  then  learn  the 
connection  between  the  words,  and  he  may  do  that  in  his  own  language 
or  from  the  text-book. 

So,  part  by  part,  in  the  whole  course,  he  is  advanced  until  he  is  pre- 
pared to  take  the  text-book  and  learn  the  principles,  and  apply  them 
skillfully,  thoughtfully,  understandingly.  This  whole  thing  is  a 
matter  of  growth;  the  child  grows  up  to  it. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  to  be  remembered:  that  we  are  apt  not  to 
take  up  the  study  of  the  English  language  as  a  vital  matter.  It  is 
treated  too  much  as  if  it  were  a  dead  language.  We  are  too  apt  to  take 
the  language  and  analyze  and  discuss  its  principles  far  in  advance  of 
the  thought  and  capacity  of  children,  rather  than  the  language  which 
they  express  themselves.  We  make  a  mistake  in  this,  as  we  do  not 
fall  into  line  with  their  sympathies  and  go  on  in  teaching  the  English 
language  in  connection  with  their  thoughts.  If  the  teacher,  after  the 
children  have  reached  the  point  when  it  is  proper  to  take  the  text- 
book, keeps  up  the  habit  of  giving  living  forms  of  language  that  the 
children  will  understand,  teaching  the  English  language  will  be  no  more 
difficult  than  any  other  teaching.  Mass.  Teacher. 


EDUCATION  THROUGH  THE  SENSES.^ 


"  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
One  of  the  chief  sins  of  our  time  is  hurry:  it  is  helter-skelter,  and 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  Off  we  go  all  too  swift  at  starting,  and  we 
neither  run  so  fast  nor  so  far  as  we  would  have  done  had  we  taken  it 
*cannily  at  first.  This  is  true  of  a  boy  as  well  as  of  a  blood  colt.  Not 
only  are  boys  and  colts  made  to  do  the  work  and  the  running  of  full- 
grown  men  and  horses,  but  they  are  hurried  out  of  themselves  and 
their  noio,  and  pushed  into  the  middle  of  next  week,  where  no  body  is 
wanting  them,  and  beyond  which  they  frequently  never  get. 

The  main  duty  of  those  who  care  for  the  young  is  to  secure  their 
wholesome,  their  entire  growth;  for  health  is  just  the  development  of 
the  whole  nature  in  its  due  sequences  and  proportions:  first  the 
blade  —  then  the  ear  —  then,  and  not  till  then,  the  full  corn  in  the 
ear;  and  thus,  as  Dr.  Temple  wisely  says,  "not  to  forget  wisdom  in 

*  This  article,  which  the  reader  will  not  soon  forget,  is  from  the  ]ien  of  Dr. 
John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh.  We  lind  it  in  '  Spare  Hours  ',  First  Series,  pub- 
irshed  by  Ticknor  &  Fields. 
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teaching  knowledge."  If  the  bhide  be  forced,  and  usurp  the  capital  it 
inherits;  if  it  be  robbed  by  j^ou  its  guardian  of  its  birth-right,  or  squan- 
dered like  a  spendthrift,  then  there  is  not  any  ear,  much  less  any  corn ; 
if  the  blade  be  blasted  or  dwarfed  in  our  haste  and  greed  for  the  full 
shock  and  its  price,  we  spoil  all  three.  It  is  not  easy  to  keep  this  al- 
ways before  one's  mind,  that  the  young  'idea'  is  in  a  young  body, 
and  that  healthy  growth  and  harmless  passing  of  the  time  are  more  to 
be  cared  for  than  what  is  vainly  called  accomplishment.  We  are  pre- 
I)aring  him  to  run  his  race,  and  accomplish  that  which  is  one  of  his 
chief  ends;  but  we  are  too  apt  to  start  him  off  at  his  full  speed,  and 
he  either  bolts  or  breaks  down  —  the  worst  thing  for  him  generally 
being  to  win.  In  this  way  a  child  or  boy  should  be  regarded  much 
more  as  a  means  than  as  an  end,  and  his  cultivation  should  have  refer- 
ence to  this;  his  mind,  as  old  Montaigne  said,  should  be  forged,  as  well 
as  —  indeed,  I  would  say,  rather  than  —  furnished,  fed  rather  than 
filled,  —  two  not  always  coincident  conditions.  Xow  exercise — the 
joy  of  interest,  of  origination,  of  activity,  of  excitement  —  the  play  of 
the  faculties,  —  this  is  the  true  life  of  a  boy,  not  the  accumulation  of 
mere  words.  Words  —  the  coin  of  thought  —  unless  as  the  means  of 
buying  something  else,  are  just  as  useless  as  other  coin  when  it  is 
hoarded;  and  it  is  as  silly,  and  in  the  true  sense  as  much  the  jiart  and 
lot  of  a  miser,  to  amass  words  for  their  own  sake,  as  to  keep  all  your 
guineas  in  a  stocking  and  never  spend  them,  but  be  satisfied  with 
every  now  and  then  looking  greedily  at  them  and  making  them  chink. 
Therefore  it  is  that  I  dislike — as,  indeed,  who  does  n't? — the  cramming 
system.  The  great  thing  with  knowledge  and  the  young  is  to  secure 
that  it  shall  be  their  own  —  that  it  be  not  merely  external  to  their  in- 
ner and  real  self,  but  shall  go  in  succum  ct  sanguinem;  and  therefore  it 
is  that  the  self-teaching  that  a  baby  and  a  child  give  themselves  re- 
mains with  them  for  ever  —  it  is  of  their  essence,  whereas  what  is  given 
them  ah  extra,  especially  if  it  be  received  mechanically,  without  relish, 
and  without  any  energizing  of  the  entire  nature,  remains  pitifully 
useless  and  loersh.  Try,  therefore,  always  to  get  the  resident  teacher 
inside  the  skin,  and  who  is  for  ever  giving  his  lessons,  to  help  you  and  be 
on  your  side. 

Now  in  children,  as  we  all  know,  he  works  chiefly  through  tlie  senses. 
The  quantity  of  accurate  observation  —  of  induction,  and  of  deduction 
too  (both  of  a  much  better  quality  than  most  of  Mr.  Buckle's);  of  rea- 
soning from  the  known  to  the  unknown;  of  inferring;  the  nicety  of 
appreciation  of  the  like  and  the  unlike,  the  common  and  the  rare,  the 
odd  and  the  even;  the  skill  of  the  rough  and  tlie  smooth  —  of  form, 
of  appearance,  of  texture,  of  weight,  of  all  the  minute  and  deep  philos- 
ophies of  the  touch  and  of  the  other  senses,  —  the  amount  of  this  sort 
of  objective  knowledge  which  every  child  of  eight  years  has  acquired 
—  especially  if  he  can  play  in  the  lap  of  nature  and  out  of  doors  —  and 
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acquired  for  life,  is,  if  we  could  only  think  of  it,  marvelous  beyond 
any  of  our  mightiest  marches  of  intellect.  Now,  could  we  only  get 
the  knowledge  of  the  school  to  go  as  sweetly  and  deeply  and  clearly 
into  the  vitals  of  the  mind  as  this  self-teaching  has  done  (and  this  is 
the  paradise  way  of  it),  we  should  make  the  young  mind  grow  as  well 
as  learn,  and  be  in  understanding  a  man  as  well  as  in  simiilicity  a 
child;  we  should  get  rid  of  much  of  that  dreary,  sheer  endurance  of 
their  school-hours  —  that  stolid  lending  of  ears  that  do  not  hear  —  that 
objectless  looking  without  ever  once  seeing,  and  straining  their  minds 
without  an  aim;  altei'nating,  it  may  be,  with  some  feats  of  dexterity 
and  effort,  like  a  man  trying  to  lift  himself  in  his  own  arms,  or  take 
his  head  in  his  teeth, — exploits  as  dangerous,  as  ungraceful,  and  as  use- 
less, except  to  glorify  the  showman  and  bring  wages  in,  as  the  feats  of 
an  acrobat. 

But  you  will  ask,  IIow  is  all  this  to  be  avoided,  if  every  body  must 
know  how  far  the  sun  is  from  Georgium  iSidus,  and  how  much  of  phos- 
phorus is  in  our  bones,  and  of  ptyalin  and  flint  in  human  spittle  —  be- 
sides some  10,000  times  10,000  other  things  which  we  must  be  told  and 
try  to  remember,  and  which  we  can  not  prove  not  to  be  true,  but 
which  I  decline  to  say  we  knowf 

But  is  it  necessary  that  every  body  should  know  every  thing?  Is  it 
not  much  more  to  the  purpose  for  every  man,  when  his  turn  comes, 
to  be  able  to  do  something?  and  I  say  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a 
boy  who  goes  bird-nesting,  and  makes  a  collection  of  eggs,  and  knows 
all  their  colors  and  spots,  going  through  the  excitements  and  glories 
of  getting  them,  and  observing  every  thing  with  a  keenness,  an  intensi- 
ty, an  exactness,  and  a  permanency,  which  only  youth  and  a  quick 
pulse,  and  fresh  blood  and  spirits  combined,  can  aciiieve,  —  a  boy  who 
teaches  himself  natural  history  in  this  way  is  not  only  a  healthier  and 
happier  boy,  but  is  abler  in  mind  and  body  for  entering  upon  the 
great  game  of  life  than  the  pale,  nervous,  bright-eyed,  feverish,  '  in- 
teresting' boy,  with  a  big  head  and  a  small  chest  and  thin  legs,  who  is 
the  '  captain ',  the  miracle  of  the  school;  dux  for  his  brief  year  or  two 
of  glory,  and,  if  he  lives,  booby  for  life.  I  am,  of  course,  not  going  in 
for  a  complete  curriculum  of  general  ignorance;  but  I  am  for  calling  the 
attention  of  teachers  to  drawing  out  the  minds,  the  energies,  the 
hearts  of  their  pupils  through  their  senses,  as  well  as  pouring  in 
through  these  same  apertures  the  general  knowledge  of  mankind,  the 
capital  of  the  race,  into  this  one  small  being,  who  it  is  hoped  will  con- 
trive to  forget  much  of  the  mere  words  he  has  unhappily  learned. 

For  we  may  say  of  our  time  in  all  seriousness,  what  Sidney  Smith 
said,  in  the  fullness  of  his  wisdom  and  his  fun,  of  the  pantologic  mas- 
ter of  Trinity  —  Science  is  onr  forte;  omniscience  is  our  foible.  There 
is  the  seed  of  a  whole  treatise,  a  whole  organon,  in  this  joke:  think 
over  it,  and  let  it  simmer  in  your  mind,  and  you  will  feel   its  signiti- 
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cance  and  its  power.  Now,  what  is  science,  so  called,  to  every  999  men  in 
1,000,  but  something  that  the  one  man  tells  them  he  has  been  told  by 
some  one  else  —  may  be  one  among  say  50,000  —  is  true,  but  of  the 
truth  of  which  these  999  men  (and  probably  even  the  teaching  thou- 
sandth man)  can  have  no  direct  test,  and,  accordingly,  for  the  truth 
or  falsehood  of  which  they,  by  a  law  of  their  nature  which  rejects  what 
has  no  savor  and  is  superfluous,  do  n't  care  one  fig.  How  much  better, 
how  much  dearer,  and  more  precious  in  a  double  sense,  because  it  has 
been  bought  by  themselves,  —  how  much  nobler  is  the  knowledge 
which  our  little  friend,  young  Edward  Forbes,  'that  marvelous  boy', 
for  instance  —  and  what  an  instance!  —  is  picking  up,  as  he  looks  into 
every  thing  he  sees,  and  takes  photographs  upon  his  retina  —  the  cam- 
era lucida  of  his  mind  —  which  never  fade,  of  every  midge  that  washes 
its  face  as  a  cat  does,  and  preens  its  wings;  every  lady-bird  that  alights 
on  his  knee,  and  folds  and  unfolds  her  gauzy  pinions  under  their 
spotted  and  glorious  lids.  How  more  real  is  not  only  this  knowledge, 
but  this  little  knowledger  in  his  entire  nature,  than  the  poor  being 
who  can  maunder  amazingly  the  entire  circle  of  human  science  at 
second,  or  it  may  be  twentieth,  hand! 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

The  New  Year. —  Again  the  Teacher  sends  greeting  to  all  its  readers.  As  a 
period  of  time,  fourteen  years  is  very  brief,  indeed;  but  it  is  long  enough  to 
embrace  much  of  the  history  of  some  enterprises,  and  of  others  all.  Educa- 
tion itself  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  but  in  some  of  its  developments  it  is 
comparatively  new.  Such  is  purely  educational  journalism  in  this  country. 
Very  few  are  the  periodicals  of  its  kind  which,  under  their  present  titles,  ante- 
date the  Illinois  Teacher. 

During  these  years  the  Teacher  has  labored  with  whatever  of  ability  it  pos- 
sessed upon  the  side  of  progress.  It  has  conscientiously  worked  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  generally,  and  for  the  interests  of  the  teacher  in  par- 
ticular. That  it  has  often  fallen  short  of  its  aspirations  it  is  frank  to  confess. 
But,  with  a  disposition  to  profit  by  the  i>ast,  it  comes  to  you  again  with  the  new 
year,  ready  to  work  on.  Of  its  spirit  and  earnestness  the  labors  of  the  past 
year  will  give  assurance.  Every  effort  of  its  editors  and  publisher  will  be  ex- 
erted to  make  it  a  power  in  the  work  and  worthy  the  name  it  bears. 

Again  it  would  remind  you  that  it  is  your  journal,  and  that  its  character 
will  be,  to  a  great  extent,  what  you  make  it.  It  invites  you  to  contribute 
pointed  articles  upon  educational  subjects,  news  items,  etc.     It  invites  you  to 
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the  work,  promising  whatever  of  assistance  earnest  labor  on  the  part  of  its  ed- 
itors and  the  counsel  of  many  of  the  best  and  wisest  among  us  can  render. 

And  so  we  will  labor  on,  strong  in  the  hope  that  the  year  now  ushered  in 
shall  see  more  of  duty  done  and  of  good  accomplished  than  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. 

Transactions  op  the  Statk  Association. —  The  committee  appointed  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Association  have  completed  arrangements  for  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  of  its  proceedings.  It  is  intended  that  the  volume 
shall  contain  a  brief  historical  sketch  of  the  various  educational  meetings  held 
previous  to  the  organization  of  the  Association  and  of  the  Association  from  its 
origin;  short  biographical  sketches  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Association,  as  far 
as  they  can  be  obtained  ;  the  Secretary's  Report  of  Proceedings  of  the  meeting 
just  held  in  Peoria;  a  full  list  of  members  of  the  Association,  with  the  post- 
office  address  of  each;  the  Addresses  delivered  and  Essays  read  at  the  late 
meeting,  together  with  a  brief  abstract  of  the  discussions  held. 

The  volume  is  expected  to  contain  about  one  hundred  pages,  and  a  copy  will 
be  sent  free  to  each  paying  member  of  the  Association.  The  committee  are 
instructed  to  receive  subscriptions  for  extra  copies,  from  those  desiring  them, 
at  fifty  cents  each.  As  the  edition  will  be  limited,  it  is  desirable  that  all  per- 
sons wishing  copies  forward  their  subscriptions  at  once.  It  will  be  a  saving  of 
trouble  and  expense  if  the  subscription  is  accompanied  with  the  cash.  Names 
may  be  sent  to  any  member  of  the  committee —  D.  S.  "VVentworth,  Blue  Island  ; 
S.  H.  White,  Peoria;  or  Albert  Stetson,  Normal. 

The  Study  op  English. —  "We  have  long  felt  that  the  study  of  the  English 
language  —  meaning  by  this  such  a  continued,  thorough  and  technical  drill 
in  it  as  is  attempted  in  studying  Latin  —  has  been  too  much  neglected, —  not 
alone  in  our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  but  by  our  educated  men  and 
women,  who  should  be  presumed  to  know  something  of  the  powers  of  their 
own  language,  and  of  its  value  as  a  study.  Without  decrying,  or  in  the  least 
entering  into  the  decrial  of,  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  classical  litera- 
ture, we  are  very  sure  that  a  thorough  and  well-devised  course  of  study  in 
English  will  be  better,  both  as  discipline  to  the  intellect  and  as  imparting 
valuable  knowledge,  than  the  half-knowledge  too  often  obtained  of  Latin  and 
Greek  by  those  who  pursue  them  for  one  or  two  years  merely,  and  then  cease. 

Especially  would  it  seem  that  teachers  should  make  their  own  language  a 
specific  and  thorough  study.  And  yet  how  rarely  is  this  done.  How  seldom 
have  even  those  who  write  school  grammars  such  a  knowledge  of  the  history, 
the  literature  and  the  living  laws  of  the  language  as  entitles  them  to  speak 
with  any  authority.  The  school  grammars  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  ideas,  illustrations,  etc.,  of  their  predecessors,  changed  mereh^  in 
form  of  statement  —  not  always  for  the  better  —  or  in  method  of  presentation. 
Too  many  teachers  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the  grammar  makes  the  lan- 
guage, or,  at  least,  that  all  of  the  positions  of  the  grammar  must  necessarily  be 
correct,  no  matter  what  the  literature  of  the  language  may  say.  We  know  of 
no  more  valuable  course  of  study  that  teachers  can  mark  out  for  themselves, 
and  none  that  will  do  more  to  elevate  their  standing  as  a  literary  class,  and 
ultimately  prove  more  beneficial  to  their  pupils,  than  a  thorough  and  critical 
study  of  English  Literature,  and  of  English  Grammar  as  derived  from  it,  aided 
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by  the  helps  now  afforded  the  student  by  the  researches  of  such  scholars  as 
Craik,  Marsh,  etc.  Last  month  we  said  a  few  words  about  teachers'  profession- 
al libraries.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  professional  library  should  con- 
tain only  books  upon  the  art  of  teaching.  It  should  contain,  also,  books  upon 
the  subjects  taught  —  treatises  of  more  scope  than  mere  elementary  works;  and 
no  where  is  this  truer  than  in  respect  to  the  subject  vinder  consideration.  No 
teacher  can  consider  his  library  furnished  for  investigating  the  English  Lan- 
guage if  it  does  not  contain  at  least  such  books  as  *  Craik's  English  Literature' 
(best  of  all  for  a  student), 'Shaw's  English  Literature'  (or'  Chambers's  Cyclopte- 
dia  of  English  Literature  '),  '  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Language,  and 
on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  English  Language  '  (very  valuable,  and  al- 
most indispensable  to  the  student),  '  Prof.  De  Vere's  Studies  in  English  '  (very 
suggestive,  but  not  of  so  high  authority  as  others), '  Trench's  English,  Past  and 
Present ',  also  suggestive.  If  to  these  '  Dwight's  Philology '  and  'Whitney's 
Language  and  the  Study  of  Language' be  added,  and,  if  wished,  'Miiller's 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language  ',  the  library  will  be  all  the  better.  In 
Grammar,  of  course, '  Goold  Brown's  Grammar  of  Grammars  '  must  have  place, 
as  a  gathering  of  opinions  and  of  illustrative  examples;  but  Fowler,  Latham, 
and  before  all  Mulligan,  should  be  there,  while  '  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley ' 
and  many  others  will  find  shelf-room.  Then,  if  one  can  do  so,  let  him  add  edi- 
tions of  the  older  writers,  and  works  like  '  Wedgewood's  English  Etymological 
Dictionary',  'Bartlett's  Americanisms',  'Carson's  Thesaurus  of  Archaic  Eng- 
lish '  (when  issued),  not  forgetting  our  own  great  dictionaries,  and  he  will  have 
a  respectable  professional  library  in  this  department.  If  it  is  objected  that 
these  are  more  than  the  ordinary  teacher  can  procure  and  study,  it  may  per- 
haps be  granted;  but  he  surely  can  get  some  of  them,  and  not  confine  himself 
to  the  dry  bones  of  ordinary  grammar,  as  7nummified  in  the  usual  text-books 
of  the  day. 

Progress  ix  Teachixg.  —  It  is  said,  and  truthfully,  that  the  present  century 
has  seen  more  of  real  progress  in  the  world's  advancement  than  its  whole 
eighteen  predecessors.  Every  department  of  science  and  learning,  and  every 
thing  which  adds  to  material  development,  has  felt  the  impetus  and  has  raoveil 
forward.  What  has  been  done  in  the  educational  field?  Has  the  improve- 
ment here  kept  pace  with  that  in  other  departments? 

In  a  general  sense  we  unhesitatingly  say  Yes.  All  progress  is  the  result  of 
better  culture,  of  higher  thought,  of  improved  methods,  and  better-directed 
forces.  What  are  commonly  called  the  achievements  of  modern  science  and 
skill  are  only  the  material  manifestations  of  mental  growth.  Education,  then, 
is  the  main-spring  which  lies  hidden  behind  all  these  means  of  advancement 
and  gives  them  power. 

But  when  the  question  is  viewed  in  its  usual  and  more  restricted  sense,  how 
stands  the  case?  Is  the  system  of  common  schools  of  our  country  as  much 
more  efficient,  better  and  more  economically  administered  now  than  it  was 
fifty  years  since,  as  is  that  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce?  This 
question  can  not  receive  a  positive  undivided  answer.  In  some  respects  there 
doubtless  has  been  as  great  progress.  The  architectural  genius  of  education, 
though  it  has  made  some  miserable  failures,  has  probably,  on  the  whole,  kept 
pace  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The  temples  of  learning  which  dot 
the  surface  of  the  country,  and  which  are  the  proudest  structures  of  the  city, 
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are  as  well  adapted  to  their  purpose  as  are  the  manufactories  or  conveniences 
for  trade  and  commerce.  They  speak  loudly  in  favor  of  the  appreciative  spirit 
of  the  American  people  and  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  children. 

In  the  aids  which  have  been  devised  for  making  the  labor  of  the  school-room 
more  efiective,  in  the  appliances  for  making  school-life  pleasant  and  attractive, 
the  amount  accomplished  has  been  truly  wonderful.  The  number  and  variety 
of  text-books  has  become  so  great,  and  the  apparatus  and  means  of  illustration 
so  varied,  as  to  excite  the  question  whether  they  are  not  overdoing  the  de- 
signed object.  Yet  every  thing  in  this  direction  has  been  introduced  almost 
within  the  lifetime  of  some  now  using  them. 

In  methods  of  instruction  there  has  been  much  active  and  profitable  thought. 
Educators  have  given  their  attention  to  the  investigation  of  the  nature  of  mind — 
the  material  upon  which  they  operate  —  and  the  laws  of  its  development,  and 
have  adapted  courses  of  study  which  shall  meet  its  wants  in  the  various  stages 
of  its  growth.  As  a  result,  education  is'assuming  more  the  nature  of  a  real 
science,  and  its  true  progress  will  be  made  only  as  its  laws  are  carefully  ob- 
served and  applied. 

But  model  school-houses,  improved  appliances,  and  systematic  and  philo- 
sophical courses  of  study,  comjjrise  only  the  material,  by  using  which  the  peo- 
ple are  educated.  Of  themselves  they  would  be  of  little  worth.  There  is  need 
of  the  teacher  to  make  intelligent  use  of  these  material  helps  in  accordance  with 
the  teachings  of  mental  laws.  When  we  look  over  the  field  of  educational  la- 
bor for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  advance  made  in  the  amount  of  real  work 
done,  we  hesitate  to  aflTirm  that  progress  here  has  kept  pace  with  that  of  other 
kinds  of  thought  or  labor.  Much  has  been  done  every  where.  In  cities  and 
and  large  to^ns  the  amount  accomplished  has  increased  with  increased  facili- 
ties. Why  such  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  mass  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  depends  upon  a  variety  of  reasons,  of  which  we  can  at  present  men- 
tion only  two.  First,  a  lack  of  preparation  for  their  work  by  the  majority  of 
teachers.  In  every  other  calling  some  previous  training  is  necessary  before  a 
person  is  allowed  to  take  the  responsibility  of  the  plainest  work.  But  how 
many  of  the  teachers  in  this  state  have  had  any  previous  instruction  concern- 
ing the  development  of  mind,  methods  of  instruction,  or  school  management? 
How  many  of  them  have  not,  themselves,  a  fair  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
they  are  to  teach?  In  this  direction  there  is  room  for  many  steps  to  be  taken 
in  advance. 

The  other  cause  we  refer  to  is  the  frequent  change  of  teachers  which  is 
thought  necessary  by  directors.  Suppose  the  hands  upon  a  farm  were  dis- 
charged and  a  new  supply  engaged  every  two  weeks :  every  one  can  readily 
see  how  the  amount  of  labor  done  would  be  seriously  diminished.  Yet  a  half- 
month  in  the  seasoia  of  active  labor,  from  May  till  October,  is  a  less  period 
than  is  a  half-year  in  the  education  of  a  child.  Certainly  the  change  in  the 
case  supposed  can  do  no  more  damage  than  can  frequent  change  of  teachers  in 
the  work  of  education.  The  retention  of  a  teacher  of  fair  success  from  year  to 
year  will  secure  better  results  than  the  engagement  of  abler  ones  changing 
every  term.  The  engagement  of  teachers  by  the  year  would  raise  the  standard 
of  teaching  by  making  the  business  a  more  permanent  one  and  off'ering  in- 
ducements to  a  better  preparation  for  it.  w. 

Educational  Literature. —  As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  many 
teachers  are  casting  about  with  a  view  of  selecting  some  professional  periodi- 
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cal  for  reading  the  coming  year,  a  short  survey  of  this  field  of  literature  may 
be  instructive  and  serviceable.  And  here  we  may  say  that,  notwithstanding 
the  wonderful  advances  made  in  the  magazine  literature  of  the  day,  the  teachers 
of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  an  equal  progress  in  the  character  and 
variety  of  their  journals.  There  is,  too,  a  growing  disposition  to  read  educa- 
tional journals,  as  is  evinced  by  the  increase  in  their  number  and  circulation. 
One  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  this  fact  is  an  evidently  higher  standard 
of  attainments  among  teachers.  And  so  should  it  be.  Why  should  not  the 
teacher,  for  his  own  interest,  be  a  subscriber  to  a  teachers'  journal,  as  much  as 
a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman?  His  profession  is  as  progressive  as 
theirs;  and  he  who  would  be  in  the  front  rank  of  teachers  must  follow  closely 
in  the  steps  of  progress,  as  well  as  the  successful  man  in  other  professions. 

We  trust  that  such  a  spirit  will  increase,  until  every  teacher  shall  regularly 
read  one  or  more  educational  journals.  We  present  the  following  list  of  our 
exchanges,  and  would  urge  our  readers,  if  they  can  afford  it,  to  subscribe  for 
one  or  more  of  them,  in  addition  to  what  they  now  have.  We  trust  that  we 
shall  not  be  lightly  esteemed  when  we  urge  it  as  a  duty  upon  all  to  subscribe  for 
a  home  journal  first;  but  if  such  is  not  the  disposition,  take  another,  by  all 
means.  Commencing  in  the  East,  where  are  the  oldest  journals,  we  have,  first, 
the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  D.  B.  Hagar  Editor  and  Publisher,  at  Boston, 
Mass.;  Rhode-Island  Schoolmaster,  J.  H.  Chapin,  Providence;  New-York 
Teacher,  J.  W.  Schermerhorn,  New  York;  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  T.  11. 
Burrowes,  Lancaster;  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  E.  E.  White,  Columbus; 
Indiana  School  Journal,  G.  W.  IIoss,  Bloomington;  Michigan  Teacher,  W.  H. 
Payne,  Ypsilanti;  Minnesota  Teacher,  W.W.  Payne,  Mantorville;  Iowa  School 
Journal,  Mills  &  Co.,  Des  Moines;  Journal  of  Education,  J.  B.  Merwin, 
St.  Louis;  Kansas  Teacher,  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Emporia;  California  Teacher,  0.  P. 
Fitzgerald,  San  Francisco. 

These  are  all  issued  monthly,  at  the  general  rate  of  $1.50  per  annum.  We 
would  not  omit  from  the  list  The  Schoolmaster,  a  sprightly  three-column 
monthly,  edited  by  Prof.  Albert  Stetson,  and  published  at  Normal,  in  this  state ; 
nor  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  Journal  de  L'instruction  Publique,  both 
published  at  Quebec,  Province  of  Quebec. 

State  Appropriations  for  Higher  Education. —  We  have  received  statistics 
in  relation  to  Appropriations  for  Higher  Education  from  the  following  stales. 
We  hope  to  receive  such  statistics  from  all.  They  are  valuable  as  showing 
the  interest  of  our  people  in  such  a  cause,  and  their  willingness  to  tax  them- 
selves to  promote  it. 

Vermont  appropriates  $500  annually  to  each  normal  school,  for  the  aid  of  in- 
digent persons  studying  for  the  office  of  teaching. 

Massachusetts  appropriated  for  the  past  ten  years,  in 

1859.       I860.       1861. 

To  Colleges ^1,000     

College,  Agricultural 

To  Inst,  of  Technology 

Museum  of  Zoology 20,000 

Acad's  and  .Seminaries 22,ooi)     

Sup'rt  of  Normal  Sch 'Is 14,500   18,900 

Aid  to  Students 4,0tK)     4,(XJ0 

State  Scholarships 4,800     4/>00 

Teachers'  Institutes _ 2,ioo     2,800 

County  Teachers' Ass'ns    7oo        <klo        fiOO 

Mass.  •'  Ass'n 600       fino 

Am.  Inst,  of  Instruc'n 300        300 

Totals ?1,700  ?48,900  fSl.TOO  ?:{2,000  fll.lOO  ?55,508  ^162,580  ^0,525  $.54,383  ?22o,998 

Totel  in  ten  years f  1 ,114,3W. 


1862. 

iim. 

1861.        1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

?2,500 

flOO,tKIO 

10,500        2t),122 

»25,0(H 
60,447 

f  180,160 
linl''nd. 

l' 

1,058 

31,226 

3,500 

10,(X)0 

12,208    100,000 
...:..         2.5,208 

10,000 

25,000 
40;(IOO 

lfi,0OO 

16,000 

18,{X)0      24,000 

28,500 

32,500 

35.000 

4,000 

4,IKK) 

(i,(K)0        4,(KK) 

4,axt 

4;o.xi 

4,000 

4,800 

4,800 

4,800        4,800 

3,600 

2,400 

7(Kt 

2,8(K) 

2,800 

2,H00        2,800 

2,800 

2,800 

3,000 

3(X)            300 

325 

325 

325 

600 

<m 

600            800 

800 

800 

800 

■m 

:¥ro 

;too         300 

500 

500 

500 
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Rhode  Island. —  For  many  years,  $2,000  annually  for  Normal  Schools;  now 
suspended. 
New  Jersey. —  To  Normal  Schools,  $11,200  annually. 
Maryland. — 

Annual  appropriation  to  Colleges  and  Academies  for  1867  was $28,650.00 

Estimated  for  1868 30,000.00 

Agricultural  College  for  1867 21,000.00 

"  "  "    1868 21,000.00 

Normal  Schools  for  1867 12,384.17 

"  "         "    1868 8,000.00 

Pennsylvania. — 

To  Agricultural  College $200,000 

To  Normal  Schools,  $10,000  annually for  1868..     12,000 

Soldiers'-Orphans'  Schools,  for  1868 407,850 

Deficit  from  1867 172,630 

School  for  Feeble-minded  Children  (1868) 20,000 

Virginia, — 

To  the  University  of  Virginia,  per  annum $  15,000 

To  the  Virginia  Military  Institute 15,000 

Heretofore  has  been  loaned  to  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  interest 
of  which  has  been  suspended  by  Legislature,  and  is,  therefore, 

equivalent  to  a  gift 180,000 

Loan  to  Medical  College  (interest  suspended) 50,000 

Loan  to  Emory  and  Henry  College  (interest  suspended) 18,000 

Loan  to  Winchester  Medical  School      "  "  1,400 

Michigan. — 

The  University  receives  7  per  cent,  on $405,479.66 

The  Normal  School  receives  6  per  cent,  on 44,221.95 

In  addition,  since  1851,  by  special  appropriations 106,400.00 

Agricultural  College,  since  its  establishment  in  1855 198,320.00 

Indiana. — 

To  State  University,  per  annum $8,000 

To  erect  Normal-School  building 50,000 

Ohio. —  Nothing. 
Minnesota. — 

To  State  University,  for  repairs,  etc $15,000 

For  erection  of  Normal  buildings 50,000 

For  expenses,  per  annum 5,000 

Nebraska. —  To  endow  Normal  School,  twenty  sections  of  land. 
Wisconsin. — 
In  addition  to  the  income  of  the  University  fund,  and  of  the  Agri- 
cultural-College grant,  the  state  appropriates,  annually,  for  the 

next  ten  years,  to  the  University $7,303.76 

The  University  fund  was,  September,  1867 103,884.88 

The  Normal-School  fund,  arising  from  half  the  swamp  lands,  was  then  602,791.92 

with  more  than  700,000  acres  of  land  additional. 
The  Normal-School  Regents  can  use  yearly,  for  holding  Teachers' 

Institutes 5,000.00 

Alabama. —  To  the  University  of  Alabama,  an  endowment  fund  of  $300,000, 
bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent. 

Department  oi-'  Education — Annual  Report  for  1867-68. —  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Commissioner  Barnard,  we  are  in  possession  of  his  first  report.  It 
is  a  volume  of  about  900  pages,  whose  character  we  can  best  indicate  by  pre- 
senting its  table  of  contents.  The  first  sixty  pages  contain  the  report  proper, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  volume  is  made  up  of  official  circulars,  with  illus- 
trative documents.     No.  1  comprises  a  brief  History  of  the  Department,  with 
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a  sketch  of  its  plan  of  action.  No.  2  is  chiefly  made  up  of  announcements 
pertaining  to  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  and  a  classified  index  of  its 
contents.  No.  3  contains  a  statement  of  the  Educational-Land  policy  of  the 
general  government,  with  tables  showing  its  grants  of  lands.  Nos.  4  and  5 
contain  the  constitutional  provisions  of  the  several  states  respecting  education. 
No.  6  shows  the  national  grants  of  land  for  Industrial  Colleges,  with  national 
and  state  legislation  pertaining  thereto,  and  a  list  of  such  institutions  as  had 
been  established  up  to  March  last.  No.  7  is  devoted  to  '  The  State  and  Educa- 
tion', containing  the  American  doctrine  and  jDractice  with  regard  to  public 
schools,  the  opinions  of  European  educators,  the  practice  of  European  repub- 
lics, and  the  school  system  of  the  Canton  of  Zurich.  No.  8  is  given  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  question  of  Female  Education ;  No.  9,  of  Academic  Education, 
with  the  New-England  system  of  High  Schools  and  Academies;  No.  10,  the 
System  of  Secondary  Schools  in  Prussia;  No.  11,  to  School  Architecture,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  in  eighteen  of  the  most  important  cities.  No.  12 
discusses  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  and  gives  a  statement  of  the 
State  Normal  Schools  and  some  of  the  City  Training-Schools  of  this  country. 
No  12  contains  official  circulars. 

The  Commissioner's  Eeport,  after  mentioning  the  sjiecial  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, alludes  to  its  magnitude  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  satisfactory 
performance,  and  maps  out  a  plan  of  operations  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  ac- 
complish it.  The  impediments  in  the  shape  of  incomplete  and  dissimilar  sys- 
tems of  different  states,  lack  of  uniformity  in  statistics,  and  the  fact  that  all 
information  given  or  aid  rendered  must  be  purely  voluntary,  are  truly  great, 
and  will  forbid  that  character  of  comjileteness  to  information  from  this  de- 
partment which  would  materially  enhance  its  value.  The  next  United  States 
census  may  do  much  to  remedy  these  defects  for  once,  but  it  will  not  be  till  all 
parts  of  the  country  shall  adojit  the  same  basis  of  action  in  some  particular 
things  that  comparisons  can  be  made  between  the  educational  systems  of  the 
different  states. 

The  volume  before  us  has  been  prepared  at  the  expense  of  very  great  labor, 
and  contains  much  very  valuable  educational  information.  We  are  mistaken 
if  suggestions  gleaned  from  it  do  not  lead  to  substantial  improvement  in  many 
respects  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  It  has  excited  an  anxiety  to  read 
those  which  are  to  follow,  and  which,  we  suppose,  will  grapple  more  closely 
with  some  of  the  defects  connected  with  the  American  system  of  education, 
and  will  make  this  central  agency  a  power  whose  influence  will  be  felt  in  up- 
building the  cause  now  feeble  in  so  large  a  part  of  the  country.  w. 

First  Prize.  — B.  G.  Hall,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent  of  Stark  county,  re- 
ceived the  prize  of  $50  offered  by  our  publisher  for  the  largest  list  of  subscrib- 
ers to  the  Teacher.  We  notice,  by  the  report  of  the  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
that  Mr.  Ilall  donated  this  to  found  a  Teachers'  Library,  and  raised  by  sub- 
scription §60  additional.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one.  Let  such  a  library  be 
established  in  every  county,  and  let  it  contain  such  professional  and  reference 
books  as  each  one  may  not  be  expected  to  have,  and  it  will  do  vast  good.  Well 
done,  Stark ! 

Send  thk  News.  —  We  desire  to  make  the  Teacher  a  full  record  of  education- 
al jirogress,  especially  in  our  own  state,  and  therefore  again  request  our  friends 
to  send  us  all  intelligence  of  general  interest.     All  improvements  in  schools  or 

XV— 4. 
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Bchool-houses,  methods  of  teaching  or  government,  etc.,  we  especially  deBire  to 
learn.     Teachers  and  school-officers  are  invited  to  send  us  the  news. 


Died  —  In  Iowa  City,  on  Tuesday,  the  2.5th  of  November  last,  Hon.  D.  Frank- 
lin Wells,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  Iowa,  and  Resident 
Editor  of  the  Iowa  School  Journal. 

Our  readers  will  be  deeply  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Prof.  Wells.  He 
has  been  taken  away  from  a  cherished  family  and  a  large  circle  of  warm  and 
devoted  friends,  while  in  the  midst  of  life  and  usefulness.  The  educational  men 
of  the  West  find  the  place  of  one  earnest  and  efficient  worker  in  their  number 
vacant,  and  pray  that  it  may  be  filled  by  his  equal.  Those  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally will  count  by  one  less  their  number  of  true  and  noble  friends. 

—  Horace  Mann,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  the  late  Horace  Mann,  died 
recently  in  Cambridge,  of  pulmonary  disease;  aged  24.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  brilliant  promise  as  a  naturalist,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  all  who 
knew  him. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Chicago. —  Statistics  from  the  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation : 

Population  of  city,  April,  1868 242,373 

Number  entitled  to  attend  schools 64,229 

School  districts  —  Grammar 21 

Primary 6—  27 

Number  of  buildings  — Owned 38 

Rented 11—  49 

Having  number  of  rooms 373 

In  which  are  employed: 

Male  teachers 60 

Female  teachers 341 —  401 

With  enrolled  pupils 29,954 

With  an  average  daily  attendance  of 17,658.1 

The  percentage  of  punctual  attendance  being 96.4 

The  ratio  of  all  belonging  in  all  the  schools  to  the  number 

of  school  age  being .286 

The  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  being  —  in 

High  School 32.4 

Grammar  Schools...  47.0 

Primary  Schools 51.0 

During  the  year  there  were 

Suspensions  for  absence 2,946 

Suspensions  for  misconduct 3,291 —  6,237 

Cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  upon  average  daily  attendance..  $15.71 

Cost  per  scholar  for  incidentals 4.18 

Cost  per  scholar  his  share  of  valuation  of  school  property...  3.95 

Annual  cost  per  scholar $23.84 

Present  number  of  seats  in  public  schools 20,037 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled 20,879 

Number  awaiting  seats 1,590 

Number  of  private  schools  in  school  districts 113 
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With  pupils  Catholic 10,178 

Scandinavian  and  German 3,457 

Israelitish 303 

Other  schools 3,780 

17,718 

Value  of  twenty-eight  school  lots $643,510.00 

Value  of  school  buildings  — 

Twenty-eight  schools. ..§703,000.00 

Ten  branches 31,300.00 

$734,300.00 

Total  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1867  — 

School  tax $387,486.99 

State  fund 6,907.51 

Rents  and  interest 40,681.95 

435,076.45 

School  construction  bonds 298,158.76 

Total  receipts $733,235.21 

Total  expenditures  — 

From  school-tax  fund $349,145.25 

From  school-building  fund..  297,198.05 

646,343.30 

Balance  of  school-fund  on  hand  April,  1868 $130,159.51 

The  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to $277,203.85 

The  reports  contain.many  suggestions  which  will  be  found  of  general  inter- 
est and  value.  We  transfer  to  our  pages  the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
of  the  Superintendent,  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard.  It  contains  words  of  wisdom  con- 
cerning the  true  aim  of  education,  which  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
every  teacher: 

What  Constitutes  an  Education? — In  these  days  much  is  written  and  said 
upon  the  value  of  a  good  education.  The  opinions  that  prevail  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  a  good  education  are  as  various  as  are  the  estimates  put  upon  human 
life  and  destiny.  The  extremes  are  found  in  the  intensely-animal  man  who 
makes  his  study  bear  upon  the  sources  of  animal  gratification,  and  who  seeks 
to  obtain  skill  in  securing  the  means  of  gratification,  and  in  the  intensely- 
spiritual  man,  who  passes  the  life  of  a  hermit  in  bewailing  the  existence  of  a 
body,  and  in  attempting  to  crucify  all  those  desires  and  ali'ections  that  connect 
him  with  the  things  of  this  world.  The  latter  is,  without  doubt,  the  nobler  of 
the  two,  but  to  one  who  recognizes  man's  double  nature  neither  can  be  regard- 
ed as  entirely  satisfactory  to  man  or  to  his  Maker. 

In  general  terms,  that  education  is  the  best  which  best  fits  man  to  fill  well, 
and  to  make  the  most  of,  all  his  life  relations.  In  other  words,  he  is  best  edu- 
cated who  makes  of  himself  the  best  son,  the  best  brother,  the  best  husband, 
the  best  father  —  the  most  successful  artisan  or  tradesman — the  most  useful 
member  of  society  —  the  best  citizen  —  the  most  enlightened  patriot  —  the  most 
intelligent  lover  of  his  race  and  of  God.  In  pursuit  of  such  an  education  the 
studies  of  our  schools  serve  as  efficient  means  toward  an  end,  but  they  are  not 
the  end  sought. 

Those  who  make  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geography  and  History,  Natural 
Science,  Classics,  or  Metaphysics,  the  end  of  their  study  will  never  attain  a 
good  education.  All  these  have  some  intrinsic  value.  The  necessities  of  trade 
and  of  commerce  make  Arithmetic  and  Navigation  valuable  in  themselves. 
Our  social  relations  make  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  speech  very  desirable. 
Knowledge  of  Geography  and  History  is  essential  to  one  who  would  become  an 
intelligent  citizen,  more  especially  in  this  land,  where  the  citizen  is  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs;  and,  added  to  this,  the  knowledge  of  other 
times  and  of  other  lands,  much  of  which  is  locked  up  in  forms 
strange  to  us,  may  be  made  available  through  the  study  of  Ancient 
Classics.  The  principles  of  Chemistry  are  of  value  to  one  whose  lungs  and 
whose  stomach  are  vast  laboratories,  as  well  as  to  one  who  would,  from  the 
hard  soil,  bring  forth  the  materials  to  be  wrought  over  into  bone,  and  muscle. 
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and  strength.  So  in  each  department  the  study  has  some  value  in  itself  con- 
sidered, and  the  more  one  knows  of  books  the  better,  if  he  stops  not  with  the 
books,  and  makes  not  the  acquisition  of  their  contents  the  end  of  his  study. 
What  others  have  written,  and  said,  and  done,  may  help  us  toward  the  end  of 
study  — the  ability  to  write,  to  say  and  to  do  of  one's  self.  Books  are  as  need- 
ful to  the  mind  as  is  food  to  the  body,  useless  unless  digested  and  made  a  part 
of  ourselves  —  nay,  some  times  worse  than  useless,  as  undigested  food  is  often 
the  source  of  a  positive  injury.  The  proper  question  for  each  teacher  to  ask  is, 
not  how  much  have  my  pupils  swallowed,  but  how  much  have  they  digested  ; 
not  how  full  are  they,  but  how  much  strength  have  they  gained;  not  how 
many  rules  have  they  committed,  but  how  many  principles  have  they  mas- 
tered ;  not  how  far  have  they  traveled,  but  how  much  have  they  observed  by 
the  way;  not  how  much  more  do  they  know,  but  how  much  better  have  they 
become.  The  higher  and  better  uses  of  all  studies  are  their  indirect  uses  —  the 
benefits  that  flow  through  their  proper  prosecution,  in  greater  power  of  atten- 
tion, enlarged  comprehension,  quickened  curiosity,  greater  self-control,  and 
wider  and  more  far-reaching  influence  over  others.  We  are  told  that  knowledge 
of  self  is  the  best  knowledge.  The  best  self-knowledge  is  consciousness  of  power 
in  all  departments  of  our  being.  He  who  has  the  most  of  this  power  has  the 
best  education,  no  matter  what  his  merely  scholastic  attainments  may  be. 

I  have  thus  far  sjioken  of  books  as  means  to  a  good  education,  but  there  are 
other  means  to  this  end  which  no  good  teacher  will  overlook  or  lightly  esteem. 
I  question  whether  the  teacher  is  not  studied  more  than  all  the  books  used  in 
our  schools,  and  whether  order,  neatness,  cleanliness,  quiet  earnestness,  punc- 
tuality, truthfulness,  self-respect,  self-control,  obedience  to  rule,  kindness,  for- 
bearance, courtesy,  considerateuess,  affability,  politeness,  sympathy  and  love 
wroi^ht  into  the  life  of  the  teacher,  so  as  to  be  recognized  at  all  times  as  a 
part  of  his  very  being,  will  not  do  more  toward  improving  the  character  and 
developing  the  power  of  the  student  than  all  other  agencies  combined.  It  is 
not  a  question,  but  a  matter  of  certainty,  that  the  absence  of  any  of  the  qualities 
named  above  does  seriously  impair  the  influence  of  the  teacher,  however  great 
it  may  be  in  other  respects,  and  the  very  best  instruction  in  matters  treated  of 
in  books  can  not  atone  for  the  lack  of  a  good  personal  influence.  It  is  a  source 
of  gratification  to  mp,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  expressing  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation my  conviction,  that  the  teachers  of  the  city  recognize  the  value  of  this 
personal  influence,  and  very  generally  act  under  the  pressure  of  such  a  recog- 
nition. 

Upon  one  point  I  would  urge  special  care  —  not  that  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances eflbrts  now  made  would  not  prove  sufficient,  but  because  the  terrible 
tide,  met  with  every  where,  needs  to  be  checked,  or  completely  stayed.  I  allude 
to  the  lack  of  respect,  almost  universal,  on  the  part  of  youth  for  the  person,  the 
authority,  the  superiority  of  their  elders.  Facilities  afforded  the  young  for  en- 
tering into  business  for  themselves  are  peculiar  to  America.  The  danger  is 
that  childhood  and  youth  will  be  entirely  obliterated  with  us.  While  it  requires 
less  time  in  this  generation  to  become  apparent  men  and  women  than  in  any 
previous  generation,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  peculiar  circumstances  favor  a 
more  rapid  mental  development,  or  make  maturity  of  mind  any  more  easy  of 
attainment  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  The  ability  to  be  what  so  many  lads 
and  misses,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  such  terms,  try  so  hard  to  seem  to 
be  is  of  slow  growth  yet,  and  comes  with  years  of  patient  waiting  and  toil. 
Those  older  than  ourselves  know  more  of  life  than  we,  and  their  opinions  are 
entitled  to  our  respect.  A  good,  hearty,  honest  deference  to  the  wisdom  of  our 
elders  is  what  I  long  to  see  encouraged  in  all  children.  Precept  and  example 
will  do  much  to  check  the  evil,  and  to  restore  what  was  good  in  the  training  of 
the  children  of  the  earlier  years  of  this  century. 

The  English  lady  heretofore  quoted  says:  "  If  an  American  is  polite,  it  is 
generally  because  his  nature  is  so  essentially  courteous  as  to  be  a  law  unto  itself; 
and  though  every  one  will  allow  that  this  genuine  product  of  good  feeling  is  by 
far  the  most  valuable,  I  am  obliged  to  confess  that,  this  being  by  no  means  uni- 
versal, I  had  a  great  deal  rather,  for  daily  use,  have  the  counterleit  presentment 
than  none  at  all."  These  words  are  deserving  of  our  serious  thought,  coming, 
as  they  do,  from  one  who,  in  a  friendly  way,  says:  "While  straightforward 
morality  is  earnestly  inculcated,  and  good  and  kindly  feeling  assiduously  cul- 
tivated, almost  no  stress  is  laid  on  the  external  laws  of  politeness." 
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Every  truly  candid  observer  must  concede  the  truth  in  the  assertions  quoted. 
In  this  regard  we  are  far  from  being  'sinners  above  all  others ',  but  I  am  sure 
we  all  have  a  laudable  ambition  to  lead  in  whatever  tends  to  improve  our  edu- 
cational system. 

Peoria  Normal  School. —  An  examination  of  the  students  attending  the 
Peoria  Normal  School  was  held  yesterday  and  the  day  before.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors,  by  vote,  attended  as  a  body  yesterday  afternoon.  The  examina- 
tion embraced  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  common  schools,  and  also 
the  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  "We  learn  from  those  who  were  present  that 
it  was  highly  creditable  both  to  teacher  and  pupils.  The  next  term  will  com- 
mence on  the  first  Monday  in  January.  The  training  department,  under 
charge  of  Miss  Janet  Hannay,  will  be  opened  at  the  same  time.  Those  intend- 
ing to  teach  in  the  city  or  county  can  have  no  excuse  now  for  a  want  of  due 
preparation.  The  average  attendance  for  the  last  term  was  thirty-seven. 
About  one-fourth  of  the  attendance  is  from  this  county,  and  the  balance  from 
the  city.     The  prospect  for  a  larger  attendance  at  the  next  term  is  encouraging. 

Peoria  Transcript,  Dec.  — . 

Union  County. —  The  Union  County  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  in 
Jonesboro,  on  the  19th,  20th  and  21st  of  November.  The  exercises  were  of  the 
drill  order,  conducted  chiefly  by  home  talent.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered 
by  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  on  the  '  Cause  of  Failure  in  Teachers  ',  and  by  Super- 
intendent E.  P.  Burlingham,  of  Cairo,  on  the  'Ocean'.  From  Superintendent 
Andrews's  report,  we  judge  that  good  work  is  doing  in  the  common  schools 
throughout  the  county.  We  commend  our  friend's  spirit  in  the  institute  busi- 
ness. After  two  attempts,  which  proved  failures,  he  appointed  a  time  for  the 
examination  of  teachers,  and  gave  certificates  at  the  close  of  the  third  day. 
Now  he  has  a  successful  institute.  The  people  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  are  determined  to  press  their  claims  for  a  State 
Normal  School. 

Paris. —  The  report  of  schools  for  November  shows  them  in  a  flourishing 
condition.  The  number  suffers  no  diminution  with  the  inclement  weather. 
The  total  average  attendance  for  the  month  was  685;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
92;  number  not  absent  or  tardy,  270. 

Sparta. — The  Randolph  Plaindealer  publishes  a  '  Roll  of  Honor  ',  containing 
the  names  of  those  pupils  in  the  Sparta  High  School  who  have  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably  in  scholarship  or  attendance  during  the  month.  A  good 
idea.  It  also  contains  an  article  urging  the  importance  of  local  institutes. 
The  editor  of  that  sheet  was  once  a  teacher,  and  knows  how  to  forward  the 
work. 

Stark  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  the  Court-House  in  Toulon,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  four  days— the  President,  W.  W.  Wright,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 
Class-exercises  in  Reading  were  conducted  by  Miss  S.  A.  Beatty  and  Miss 
Ridle.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  J.  H.  Rolfe,  Esq.  A  class-exer- 
cise in  Spelling  was  given  by  Miss  Funk  —  very  thorough  in  the  method.  Mr. 
Nowlan  illustrated  the  method  pursued  by  himself.  B.  G.  Hall,  Esq.,  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  conducted  an  exercise  in  History — very  thorough 
and  instructive.  Class-exercises  in  Written  Arithmetic  were  conducted  by 
Miss  J.  P.  Richards  and  Superintendent  Hall ;  and  in  Mental  Arithmetic  by 
Mr.  Nowlan,  with  pupils  from  his  school.     A  class-drill   in   Geography  was 
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given  by  Miss  Louisa  Taylor;  and  in  Grammar  by  Miss  Emmons.  Professor 
Thomson  also  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  Grammar,  and  elicited  considerable 
discussion.  He  also  presented  the  subject  of  Penmanship.  The  subject  of 
Uniformity  of  Text-Books  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hall  and  Nowlan.  Much 
interest  was  manifested  in  a  discussion  on  Classification  of  Schools,  and  on 
Time-Tables,  the  majority  seeming  to  think  that  the  average  length  of  recita- 
tions should  be  about  thirty  minutes.  Lectures  were  given  at  evening  sessions 
by  Prof.  Thomson,  of  Abingdon  College,  on  The  Absolute  and  The  Relative; 
and  by  Prof.  Jaques,  of  Bloomington,  on  Enthusiasm.  At  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion of  the  last  day,  Superintendent  Hall  made  an  interesting  report  upon  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Mr.  Hall  obtained  a  cash  premium  of  $50  for  the 
teachers  of  the  county,  from  the  largest  subscription  to  the  Illinois  Teacher. 
He  also  obtained,  by  direct  subscription,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers' 
Library,  about  $60.  By  action  of  the  Association,  such  library  was  established, 
and  those  sums,  amounting  to  about  $110,  ordered  to  be  appropriated  toward 
the  purchase  of  books.  Mrs.  P.  0.  Hall,  Miss  Henrietta  Ridle,  and  Messrs. 
Nowlan,  Hall,  and  Silliman,  were  appointed  as  a  committee  to  select  the  books 
for  the  library,  with  instructions  to  appoint  a  Librarian.  The  session  of  the 
Institute  was  in  every  way  successful,  except  in  the  enlistment  of  all  the 
teachers  in  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  remedied  at  the  next  session. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  is  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to  attend  and  support  an  Institute  at  least  once  in 
each  year ;  and  that  when  teachers  can,  and  do  not  attend  the  Institute,  the  Superintendent 
should  note  the  fact  on  their  certificates. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  "William 
Nowlan;  Vice-President,  Levi  Silliman;  Secretary,  Robert  Fell.  The  Asso- 
ciation adjourned  to  meet  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


Cook  County. —  For  the  location  of  the  Cook  County  Normal  School  Norwood 
ofTers  twenty-two  acres  of  land  and  $25,000  in  money;  Blue  Island  offers  six 
acres  of  land  on  Wattle's  farm,  or  a  block  of  ground  in  Young's  Addition,  or 
will  erect  a  building  adjoining  the  present  structure  which  will  accommodate 
two  hundred  pupils,  or  will  give  a  lease  of  a  school-lot  as  long  as  it  is  used  for 
a  Normal  School ;  Englewood  offers  five  acres  of  land,  the  present  school-site, 
valued  at  $5,000,  the  building  on  the  same,  at  $18,000,  and  $25,000  cash  to  be 
expended;  another  offer  from  Englewood  proposes  twenty  acres  of  land,  one- 
half  mile  south  of  the  present  site,  valued  at  $20,000,  and  $15,000  cash  to  be 
expended  on  the  building;  the  Riverside  Improvement  Company  offer  twenty 
acres  of  land,  to  be  selected  by  the  Committee  on  Education,  and  will  give 
$5,000  to  ornament  the  land,  and  $10,000  in  cash  toward  the  erection  of  the 
school-building;  C.  V.  Dyer,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  neighbors,  will  give  ten 
acres  of  land  and  $10,000,  provided  the  school  be  located  permanently  within  one 
hundred  rods  of  'the  station  on  ths  Rock  Island  Railroad',  to  which  a  dummy 
will  be  running  at  least  three  times  a  day  within  the  current  year.  The  selec- 
tion of  location  will  be  made  in  March. 

Alkdo. —  The  teachers  of  this  city  and  vicinity  met,  November  24th,  at  the 
public-school  building,  and  organized  an  Institute,  electing  Miss  M.  M.  Bur- 
bank  President,  Frank  Moore  Vice-President,  and  P.  Arthur  Secretary.  Regu- 
lar meetings  are  to  be  held,  and  the  members  pledge  themselves  to  attend  and 
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perform  all  duties  assigned  them.  In  the  public  schools  for  the  month  of  No- 
vember, the  total  number  enrolled  was  226;  average  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
95;  cases  of  tardiness,  190;  time  lost  by  tardiness,  9  days,  3  hours,  25  minutes, 
Sixty-eight  pupils  were  not  tardy. 

FROM   ABROAD. 
Pennsylvania. — In  the  various  institutions  receiving  and  maintaining  soldiers' 
orphans  at  the  expense  of  the  state  there  were,  on  the  30th  of  September  last, 
2,111  boys  and  1,449  girls,  making  a  total  of  3,506.    The  total  number  received 

into  the  schools  is  5,485 State  Agricultural  College.  —  The  Trustees  of  the  State 

Agricultural  College  have  held  several  meetings  to  devise  some  plan  by  which 
the  school  may  be  tilled  with  pupils,  there  being  but  a  small  number  now  iij 
attendance.     This  college  should  be  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  state,  despite 

the  disinclination  of  our  farmers  for  scientific  culture State  Normal  School, 

—  The  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville  had  during  the  past  year  654  students, 

and  in  the  Model  School  116 Philadelphia  Polytechnic  College.  —  The  wantof 

preparation  of  many  applicants  for  admission  to  the  Philadelphia  Polytechnic 
College  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  preparatory  school  in  Montgomery 
county,  which  is  open  to  youth  whether  they  desire  subsequently  to  pursue  the 
college  course  or  not.  The  object  of  the  school  is  to  train  thoroughly  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  and  thereby  to  qualify  students  to  pursue 

more  profitably  advanced  scientific  and  technical  courses Hon.  Thomas  H. 

Burrowes,  of  Lancaster,  and  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  President  of  the  State  Agricultural  College.    Pa.  School  Jour. 

Maine.  —  The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  was 
held  at  Augusta,  commencing  on  Monday,  Nov.  23,  and  continuing  three  days, 
The  meeting  was  a  successful  one.  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the 
subject  of  the  support  of  the  Maine  Normal  reported,  indorsing  the  journal  and 
nominating  an  editorial  board  of  twelve  persons,  who  were  elected.  The  officers- 
elect  for  the  ensuing  year  are  A.  P.  Stone,  President;  J.  H.  Hanson,  Vice- 
President;  C.  B.  Stetson,  Secretary. 

Massachusetts.  —  The  24th  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers' Associa- 
tion was  held  in  Boston,  Oct.  15th,  16th,  and  17th.  On  Thursday  afternoon 
the  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools  held  a  meeting  at  the  Girls'  High  and 
Normal  School-House.  In  the  evening  the  opening  session  of  the  Association 
was  held  in  Tremont  Temple.  On  Friday  the  Association  met  in  three  sec- 
tions. The  High-School  teachers  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  English  High 
School.  Upward  of  600  persons  were  present.  The  Grammar-School  section 
met  at  the  Lowell  Institute,  with  some  1,500  present,  while  the  Primary-School 
section  met  in  the  "Wells  School-House,  with  1,000  in  attendance.  On  Satur- 
day the  Association  met  in  Tremont  Temple,  which  was  filled,  in  spite  of  the 
inclement  weather.  Addresses  were  delivered  or  papers  read  on  the  following 
subjects:  The  Importance  of  Careful  Culture  as  the  Basis  of  Popular  Education, 
by  Dr.  Geo.  B.  Loring;  The  Branchestobeincludedinour  English  Course  of  Study , 
by  Mr.  E.  8.  Frisbee ;  How  shall  the  English  Language  be  studied  in  the  High  School  ? 
by  Elbridge  Smith;  The  Relations  of  the  High  School  to  the  College,  hy  S.  H. 
Taylor;  Physical  Culture  in  Schools,  by  L.  B.  Monroe,  of  Boston;  Methods  of 
Teaching   Geography,  by  Mrs.  Smith,  of  Oswego;  Teaching  Grammar,  by  Mr, 
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Scott,  of  Westfield ;  Oral  Instruction,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford ; 
Xear-Sightedness  and  other  Optical  Defects  in  our  School- Children,  by  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Williams;  Mathematical  Studies,  hy  Prof.  W.  T.  Atkinson;  The  Teacher's 
Work  in  the  ^cAooZ-JSooot,  by  Mr.  Greenough,  of  Westfield;  The  Lifluence  of 
Primary  Schools  on  Educational  Heforms,  hy  Miss  J.  H.  Stickney ;  Methods  of 
Primary  Instruction,  hy  Miss  D.  A.  Lathrop;  Primary -School  Goi-eriunent  and 
General  Management,  by  John  D.  Thilbrick,  Superintendent  of  Boston  Schools. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Westfield,  was  elected  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
ensuing  year;  Geo.  K.  Daniel,  of  Boston,  Recording  Secretary;  F.  F.  Preble,  of 
Boston,  Corresponding  Secretary;  D.  W.  Jones,  of  Boston,  Treasurer.     The  re- 

ceiptsof  the  Association  were  §3,170.02;  disbursements,  .$2,810.01 Harvard 

College.  —  Sixty  of  the  prominent  students  of  Harvard  College,  including  nearly 
all  the  classes  back  to  1807,  have  issued  an  appeal  to  the  graduates  throughout 
the  world  in  behalf  of  a  class-subscription  fund  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
salaries  of  professors  and  the  college  library.  It  is  contemplated  to  raise  half  a 
million  dollars,  the  interest  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  named. 

Indiana.  —  The  amount  of  tuition  revenue  for  the  year  ending  October  15th 

was,  in  the  aggregate,  $1,566,701 Hon.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs,the  newly-elected 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been  appointed  to  fill  the  unex- 
pired term  of  Professor  Hoss On  Oct.  3d  the  three  prominent  colleges  num- 
bered, in  the  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments,  602  students,  a  number 

much  in  excess  of  that  of  former  years State  Normal  Institutes. — At  the  State 

Normal  Institute  held  at  Mitchell,  during  the  month  of  July,  there  were 
ninety-four  teachers  in  attendance,  the  average  number  belonging  being  sixty- 
three.    At  the  one  held  at  Shelbyville,  136  teachers  attended. 

Missouri.  —  The  State  Superintendent,  by  a  circular,  proposes  the  plan  of 
dividing  the  State  into  six  Normal-School  districts,  and  ultimately  establish- 
ing that  number  of  Normal  Schools. 

Ohio. —  At  an  anniversary  of  the  Western  College  Society,  held  at  Marietta, 
November  7th,  $30,000  was  pledged  by  the  friends  of  Marietta  College  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  that  institution  on  a  financial  basis  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it. 

Minnesota. —  The  second  State  Normal  School  was  organized,  at  Mankato, 
during  the  past  autumn,  under  the  charge  of  Prof.  Gage,  formerly  a  prominent 
educator  in  the  State  of  Maine.  During  the  past  term  there  were  sixty-one 
students.  The  first  Normal,  at  Winona,  under  direction  of  Prof.  William  F. 
Phelps,  has  seventy-six  pupils. 

Kansas. —  At  Leavenworth  they  have  recently  finished  and  furnished  a  new 
school-house,  at  a  cost  of  160,000.  They  pay  their  Superintendent  of  City 
Schools,  Prof.  M.  McVicar,  late  Principal  of  the  Normal  School  at  Brockport, 

N.  Y.,  a  salary  of  $3,400 Normal  School.— The  Normal  School,  at  Emporia, 

opens  with  a  larger  attendance  than  ever  before.  The  graduating  class  num- 
bers eleven  members. 

Wisconsin.— The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Normal  School  has  taken  final 
action  in  the  location  of  the  Normal  School  at  Oshkosh,  settling  on  an  admira- 
ble site  in  the  Fourth  Ward.  The  Building  Committee  was  authorized  to  ad- 
vertise for  plans  and  proposals,  and  take  the  steps  necessary  to  secure  the 
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commencement  of  the  work  on  the  Normal-School  building  next  spring.  This 
■will  make  three  under  way.  The  board  has  made  provision  for  continuing 
aid  in  the  holding  of  Teachers'  Institutes  in  the  several  counties  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $3,000.     The  expense  of  such  aid  during  the  last  year  was  $1,600. 

Fkeedmen's  Schools. —  By  the  sixth  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools  for  Freedmen,  we  find  that  there  were  in  operation  on  the  Ist  of 
last  July  1,831  day  and  night  schools,  with  2,295  teachers  and  104,327  pupils: 
900  of  the  teachers  are  colored.  Of  these  schools  1,325  were  sustained  wholly 
or  in  part  by  the  freedmen,  and  they  owned  518  of  the  buildings  in  which  the 
schools  were  held.  This  bureau  furnished  720  buildings  for  school  purposes. 
Five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  of  the  above  schools  were  graded,  including  33 
of  high  or  normal  grade.  The  average  attendance  of  the  pupils  has  been 
78,402,  or  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  enrolled.  Tuition  has  been 
paid  by  32,675  of  them,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $95,860.84,  or  a  fraction 
over  $2.93  each.  There  were  also  officially  reported  1,000  Sabbath  schools,  with 
4738  teachers,  and  89,466  pupils;  and  46  industrial  schools,  with  1,873  pupils. 
If  to  all  these  officially-reported  schools  and  pupils  we  add  those  'within  the 
knowledge  of  the  Superintendent,  but  not  regularly  reported',  the  aggregate 
will  be — 

Schools  of  all  kinds 4,026 

Pupils  in  same 241,819 

Amount  of  expenditure  by  this  bureau  for  school  purposes  from  January  to 
June  30,  1868,  has  been  $514,253.04.  This  includes  $110,808.65,  as  reported  by 
the  State  Superintendents.  The  amount  expended  by  this  bureau  for  support 
of  schools  during  the  year  ending  July  1,  1868,  is  as  follows: 

From  Refugees-and-Freedmen's  fund $97,430.65 

From  school  fund 33,855.30 

From  appropriation  fund 814,237.61 

$945,523.56 
By  benevolent  societies,  churches  and  individuals  (esti- 
mated)       700,000.00 

By  freedmen  (estimated) 360,000.00 

Total $2,005,523.56 

Spain. —  The  proscribing  character  of  the  late  royal  government  in  Spain, 
as  well  as  the  liberal  spirit  of  its  successor  established  by  the  revolution,  can 
be  seen  from  some  changes  made  touching  popular  education.  Every  one  may 
now  publish  his  ideas  without  previously  submitting  them  to  any  censorship, 
every  author  being  held  responsible  for  his  own  articles.  Popular  education 
is  declared  free.  To  obtain  academical  degrees  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
study  a  fixed  number  of  years:  all  that  will  be  required  will  be  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  specified  by  law.  The  student  will  have  to  be  vigorously  ex- 
amined on  each  special  subject.  All  the  professors  of  public  establishments 
can  only  be  appointed  after  successful  competition.  The  Faculty  of  Theology 
is  suppressed  in  all  the  universities.  An  allowance,  equaling  about  $300,000 
annually,  made  by  the  government  to  the  seminaries  for  educating  priests 
has  been  withdrawn. 

Belgium. —  In  Belgium  the  schools  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  and 
of  13,774  inhabitants  of  Roulers,  9,849,  or  70  per  cent.,  were  shown  to  have 
grown  up  without  any  schooling  whatever.  In  other  places,  chiefly  of  the 
manufacturing  parts,  the  proportion  varied  between  31  and  48  per  cent.  Of 
the  artisans  themselves,  100  only  out  of  1,000  could  both  read  and  write,  50 
could  read,  and  the  other  850  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(')  There  is  probably  no  minister  whose  words  have  had  wider  circulation 
during  the  last  decade  than  have  Mr.  Beecher's,  No  one  has  had  more  earn- 
est friends  or  stronger  enemies  than  he.  While  some  have  taken  exceptions 
to  the  orthodoxy  of  his  views  and  the  effects  of  his  preaching  in  advancing  the 
real  prosperity  of  the  church,  all  have  conceded  to  him  great  mental  ability, 
vividness  of  conception,  and  a  wonderful  power  of  illustration  and  expression, 
llis  power  as  an  orator  seems  to  lie  quite  as  much  in  the  aptness  and  clearness 
of  his  illustrations  and  the  forcible  aj^plication  of  them  as  in  the  strength  of 
his  logic.  The  emotions  of  his  hearers  seem  peculiarly  under  his  control.  The 
religious  public  will  gladly  receive  these  two  volumes,  containing  near  fifty  of 
the  author's  most  powerful  and  practical  sermons.  Some  of  them  have  ap- 
peared in  print  before,  but  others  have  been  taken  down  expressly  for  the 
])resent  purpose.  Mr.  Beecher  speaks  of  them  as  "so  many  arrows  shot  in  the 
day  of  battle,  and  every  one  of  them  with  a  real  and  definite  aim."  They 
have  been  selected,  under  his  own  supervision,  from  a  large  number  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor,  and  are  not  only  intended  to  illustrate  his  theological 
system  and  doctrinal  views,  but  also  sermons  on  special  subjects  pertaining  to 
vital  Christianity  and  religious  experience.  In  no  other  place  is  the  author  as 
a  theologian  so  faithfully  and  justly  presented  as  in  these  volumes.  w. 

(*)  The  third  volume  of  the  Eeport  upon  the  Geology  of  Illinois  is  now  ready 
for  delivery.  It  is  a  handsome  volume,  of  the  size  of  its  predecessors,  and  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  science.  Prof.  Worthen  and  his  assist- 
ants have  done  themselves  and  the  state  honor  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  performed  the  great  task  intrusted  to  them.  This  volume  contains  a  dis- 
cussion in  nineteen  pages  upon  the  coal  measures  and  lower  carboniferous 
limestones,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Kentucky  system;  the  Geology  of 
Alexander,  Union,  Jackson,  Perry,  Jersey,  Greene,  Scott,  Washington,  Clinton, 
Marion,  Jefferson,  Cook  and  Lasalle  counties;  296  pages  uj^on  the  Palreontology 
of  Illinois,  by  F.  B.  Meek  and  A.  H.  Worthen;  with  a  supplementary  paper  on 
the  Fossil  Insects  of  the  state;  and  an  appendix  of  Chemical  Analysis.  The 
engravings  of  fossils,  by  the  Western  Engraving  Company,  are  of  the  highest 
excellence.  It  is  a  gratification  to  know  that  the  West  is  able  in  itself  to  pro- 
duce such  a  work. 

(•^)  To  those  who  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  the  brilliant  his- 
torical lectures  of  the  distinguished  author  no  words  of  commendation  of  ours 
will  be  needed.  But  those  who  have  not  we  advise  to  consult  this  book,  by 
which  we  predict  they  will  get  a  more  vivid  idea  of  the  old  Roman  world  — 
its  greatness,  its  littleness,  and  its  misery — than  by  any  other  history  they 
have  ever  seen.  Dr.  Lord  is  not  a  mere  historical  investigator:  he  is  a  paint- 
er, sketching  with  a  free  hand  the  scene  before  him,  —  exaggerating,  perhaps, 
some  of  its  details,  that  the  picture  as  a  whole  may  make  a  deeper  impression, 
and  making  it  real  by  the  vividness  of  his  coloring  and  the  harmony  of  his 
grouping. 

(*)  No  words  of  an  ordinary  critic  can  add  to  or  take  from  the  authority  of  a 
work  of  the  distinguished  President  of  Yale.  This  treatise,  on  its  first  publi- 
cation, was  received  at  once  as  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject. 
To  one  whose  college  memories  are  redolent  of  Vattel  it  is  refreshing  to  turn 
over  the  pages  of  this  volume,  and  he  can  not  help  wishing  that  it  had  been 
his  fortune  to  have  such  a  manual  of  the  science  put  before  him,  to  arouse 
thought  and  quicken  investigation. 

(^)  The  Teacher  of  Penmanship,  published  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  Sandusky, 
Ohio,  is  an  established  journal  and  a  desideratum  for  every  teacher.  The 
practical  lessons  on  teaching  the  letters  are  of  real  value. 

(1)  Sermons  by  Henry  Ward  Beechisr.    In  two  volumes.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New 

York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    484  and  486  pages.    $6.0U. 
(!)  Geological  Survey  op  Illinols.    Volume  III. 

(3)  The  Old  Koman  \Vobli>.    By  John  Lord,  LL.D.    Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York. 
(■•)  Introduction  to  the  Study  op  International  Law.    By  Theodore  \i.  "Woolsey 

Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  "New  York. 


A   NEIV   WORK   ON   DRAVTING. 

SYSTEMATIC  AND  PROGRESSIVE 

DRAWING, 

III  Hix  PartH  and  Teaclier^s  Guide. 

PREPARED  FOR  AMERICAN   SCHOOLS, 

By  ROBERT  DEMOKER, 

Professor  of  Drawing  and  Teacher  in  tlie  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


This  work  is  peenliarly  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  educational  science.  It  is  not  a  promiscuous 
selection  of  easy  sketches.  Nothing  of  the  sort.  But  it  is  a  guide  through  a  course  of  e-xercises  such  as  ure 
best  adapted  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculties  indispensable  to  the  genius  in  drawing,  the  original 
draughtsman. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  author,  that  these  faculties  are  not  strengthened,  nor  even  excited,  by  merely  re- 
quiring the  pupil  to  imitate  a  given  model  or  picture.  Consequently,  the  author  has  required  that  the 
teacher  shall,  by  the  most  simple  bc!;iiinina;s,  the  most  natural  advances  and  suggestive  questioning,  draw 
out,  educe  the  principles  of  drawing  from  the  scholar  himself;  thus  necessitating  tliat  in  so  far  as  he  draws 
at  all,  he  draws  as  a  self-artist. 

PART  I.— The  least  attractive  in  mere  appearance  is  the  most  characteristic,  the  most  indispensa- 
ble. By  means  of  judicious  questioning  in  this  part,  the  teacher  may  most  expeditiously  train  the  scholar 
in  close  observation  of  position,  direction  and  distance. 

PART  II.— Here  the  author  provides  for  the  acquisition  of  due  force,  steadiness  of  hand,  compari- 
son of  lines  and  areas.    Very  simple  undivided  curves  also  are  presented. 

IN  PART  III  the  pupil  is  required  to  build  up  more  complex  arrangements  or  straight  lines. 
This  part  is  very  valuable  as  an  aid  in  stimulating  the  pupil  to  invention  and  original  design,  and  con- 
structive drawing.    Also  drills  in  evenness  in  heavy  or  in  light  lines. 

PART  IV.— Treats  of  the  general  division  of  lines,  the  unit  of  measure,  and  proportion— the  ba- 
sis of  platting  and  map  drawing.    Also  of  shade  and  of  vegetable  forms. 

PART  v.— Shows  how  to  had  the  pupil  in  the  division  of  areas  bounded  by  straight  Hues,  or  by 
curves.     It  contains  also  exercises  in  more  complex  forms,  vegetable  and  animal. 

PART  "VI.— le  a  suggestive  guide  to  the  teacher  for  the  completion  of  the  instruction  of  the  class 
in  the  distinctive  forms  of  geometry,  mosaic  work,  crystals,  plants,  animals  and  architecture.  It  treats 
also  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  perspective. 

These  are  bound  books,  and  not  loose  cards  as  are  generally  used  in  drawing. 


Partlst per  dozen,  $3  75    I    Part  4th per  dozen,  $5  50 

'•   'Jnd "        "        4  2a  "    5th "        "        6  00 

='   3rd "        "        4  75    1        ««    6th "        "        7  00 

Teacher's  Guide,  $2  75  per  dozen. 

Special  terms  to  Schools  for  introduction. 

Address 

EHRGOTT,  FORBRIGER  &  CO., 
Publishers, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
4^  Sample  Copies  of  the  Six  Parts  and  Guide,  sent  for  $2  2.'>,  with  a  view  to  introduction. 
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Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  AH  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walla,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicaqo,  June  10, 1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school- rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir — Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  64 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Siipt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  II.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools, Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 


SOMETHING    XEW    AND    VALUABLE. 


ANALYSIS    OP    THE 

Constitution  of  tlie  United  States, 


Y    CAI.VIX    TOWNSEXD 


A  CHART. of  62  pages,  15x20  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  at  « 
dlstanco  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  Kuggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  every  Ltcecm,  Law,  Govkrxme.st  and  Editor's  Otfice.    Price  $6.00. 


Analysis  of  Civil  (xoverninent. 

DESIGNED    TO    ACCOMPANY    THE 

'*  AM^ AliYSIS    OF    THE    CO:srSTITrTION." 

1)1  Cloth,  12mo,  340  Pages.    Price  $1..')0. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  factn, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  olass-book, 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJKCTIVEl.V  PRESEXTKI),  iiiid  dcsisiied  for  the  use  "f  Primary  Classi-s  in  firaiiimar  SoIkxjU, 
Academies,  *<■. 

In    Cloth,    ]**mo,    156    PageN.    Prloe    Sl.OO. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  rcfereuce  to  be 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
be  better  prepared  far  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  Utile  Arithmetic,  and  t(/me  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

49- Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  ot  seventy-Jive  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  JirU  supply  for  introduction. 

iO^  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

■17  Ai  49  CSreeuc  St.,  Xew-York. 
ED.  COOK,  General  Westeru  Agent, 

Care  of  8.  C.  OKIOGS  i  CO.,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PTBLISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greeoe  St.,  New  York. 
H.    CJ-    GMMG^G^S    *&    Co.,   Chicago. 


No  Seiiies  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  voN. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,396  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE 'mathematical  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JtOBIKSON'S  SJi:i{H^S  has  already  acquired  an  antmal  sale  of  nearly  ITnlf  a  Million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing.  

NEW  SERIES  OP  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  Liessons  in  £llglisll  Grammar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
Common  SellOOl  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.    The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
n  &  uniform  syntem  nf  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


\^ells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Thing^s.  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  1  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Scries  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  yoi'k-FiFTHS  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

XJEW  EDITIONS  of  the  rriniafy,  Common  ScJiooI,  HiyJi  School,  Academic  and 
Counting -Bouse  Dictionaries  haye  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

Tbey  are  recouimended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWKNTY-THREE  STATES. 


TBE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAIV  COPYBOOKS; 

Revised,  ImproTed,  and  Newly  Enlarged. 

flS"  This  systen  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
1^'  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing ^an.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  n  half-million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 

the  COMMEKCIAL   COLLEGES. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 


They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMEIiCIJL  COLLEGES  in  the   United 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Clieniistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  AV- 

perimeutal  Vcmonslration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    6J5  pages. 

Kobinson'M   nifTerential   and   Integral   CaleulutJi.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle'8  Xew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISOS. 

<*olton*S  Common  School  Oeograpliy.     Illustrated  hy  numerous  Kn- 

gravings,  and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis    of  the    Constitution  of   the  Vnited 

states.    A  Chart,  of  :<-!  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprchensiye  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Eyery  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

<iraj's  Botanical  Series,  i  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 
Fasqnelle's  French  Series,  Willson's  Histories, 

Woodbnry's  German  Series,  Bryant  &  Strattou's  Book-keeping^, 

Pro§rressive  Spanish  Readers,  ■  School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 

9^  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B. — Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-books  for  examination,  or  a  first 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers,  or  their  General  Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

KI>.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Guiofis  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
O.  W.  HERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  O.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Origgs  A  Co.,  Chicago. 


Just  Published! 


G-reene's  Introduction  to  English  G-rammar 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Towns  and  Country  Districts. 


This  work  contains  all  the  important  principles  of  English  Grammar,  unincumbered  by  the  discussion 
of  abtruse  principles. 

The  arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  definitions  brief,  clear,  and  exact.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by 
copious  extracts  in  Writing,  Parsing,  Analyzing,  etc.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  thirty-eight  lessons  constitute  an  Elementary  Course  in  Oral  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  ot 
developing,  by  familiar  lessons,  the  main  ideas  of  the  principal  definitions.  In  the  Appendix  there  are 
model  lessons  and  directions,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  these  oral  exercises. 

The  TTPOGRAPBY  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

Sent  by  mail  for  examination  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


II. 


Greene's  English  (jrammar. 

Revised  and  Improved  both  in  its  subject  matter  and 
typography. 

A  COMPLETE,  TUOllOUGII  AND  FINISUED  TEXT-BOOK  for  advam-ed  classes,  and  especially  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  Introduction. 

During  the  brief  time  that  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  tlioir  success  has  more  than  eqcaied 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  publishers. 

Among  several  hundred  cities,  town  and  counties  in  which  tlicy  have  been  adopted  : 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  adopted  them. 
The  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  has  adopted  them. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  has  recommended  them. 

The  English  Grammar  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  fifty-six  cents. 
The  correspoDdence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Philadelphia. 

SIMEON  WRIGHT,  General  Agent, 

Care  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

A  I>ay-Se]iool  Moutlily 

OF  SIXTEEN  DOUBLE-COLUMN  PAGES,  PRINTED  ON  FINE  BOOK  PAPER, 

BEAUTIFlIiliY  IMiUSTRATED, 

Numbering  among  its  contributors  many  of  the  best  writers  for  children  in  the  United  States. 

Thk  little  chief  aims  to  be  a  pleasant  and  entertaining  companion  and  counselor  of  the  young, 

and  labors  to  instill  into  their  minds  a  love  for  the  things  that  are  true,  honest,  just,  pure,  lovely,  and  of 

good  report.    To  this  end  it  contains  POEMS.  STORIES  AND  LETTERS:  DIALOGUES,  DECLAMATIONS 

•AND  SONGS;  GAMES,  CHARADES,  ENIGMAS,  PUZZLES,  AND  PROBLEMS. 

Terms  —  Seventy-Five  Cents  per  Year. 


in  every  School  District,  to  whom  the  most  liberal  premiums  will  be  given.    Send  ten  cents  for  specimens 
and  list  of  premiums,  and  begin  your  clubs  before  the  field  is  preoccupied. 

A.  C.  SHORTBIDGE,  Publisher, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA. 


WHAT  THE  PAPERS  SAT. 

The  Little  Chief.— It  is  a  truism  that  the  little  folks  intuitively  know  who  are  their  friends  at  first 
sight.  A  perusal  of  the  number  of  this  "Visitor"  before  us  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  possesses  just 
those  elements  of  juvenile  acceptableness  which  all  those  other  little  folks'  friends  possess,  and  that  a  per- 
manent place  in  their  affections  is  thereby  assured  to  it.  It  is  less  bellicose  than  its  Western  rival,  were 
we  to  make  a  comparison  touching  it,  and  this  is  no  insignificant  feature  of  that  department  of  literature, 
which  should  be  gnnd-humored  from  the  editorial  tripod  down.  We  extend  a  little  folks'  greeting  to  it. — 
Church  Union,  iV.  T. 

The  last  number  of  the  "  Little  Chief"  comes  to  us  bright  and  charming  as  a  spring  lark.  It  will  glad- 
den the  little  folks  like  the  singing  of  birds  and  the  opening  of  flowers  —  an  admirable  juvenile  monthly, 
with  its  delightful  pictures  and  clear  print.  All  the  children  ought  to  have  it;  it  also  freshens  older 
hearts  to  lotk  over  its  pages. — Laporte  Vnion. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 


PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867 


Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Cliicagro, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN' 

SCHOOIi  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCIIOOI.  1>ESKS  AXD  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Weil  for  Schools, 
which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Slagnctic  Globes.    The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwoodfs,  Ilolbrnok's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 
".School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowut 
prices.    >9S"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [noyly] 


LiOte  Publications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof,  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These  • 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Readers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

"  The  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  '  Deriyations ' 
nneurpassed."^ C/tarto  H.  Allen,  Principal  Nm-mal  Department,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

WORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 
The      "WRITTEN,"      "INTELLECTUAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  is  the  "best  book  I  have  ever  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  unique,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  to  the  teacher  and  the  student."— TTni.  J.  Rolfe,  A.M.,  Matter  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  the  card, —  a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

Jg^  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEORGE  Jr,  JJlCILSOJr,  Tfesiem  ^gent, 

Jan.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDRE8S-C«r«  of  W*.  B.  X^BJEJV  tt  CO,y  CMeago. 


THE    GREAT   GEOGRAPHICAL    REYOLUTIOX, 


Unprecedented  Success  of 


euroT 


In  successful  use  in  more  than  2000  Schools  in  the  West, 

Embracing  Cities,  Towns,  Tillages,  and  Country  Dis- 
tricts, Public  Schools,  rnion  Schools,  Colleges, 
IVormal  Schools,  Seminaries,  Academies, 
and  High  Schools. 


250,000  Copies  already  Sold. 

The  leading  educational  men  of  the  West  have  watched  with  deep  interest  the  results  of  the  new  method 
of  Geographical  Teaching.  Enough  of  them  knew  Geography  to  be  a  Science,  and  believed  in  the  Origi- 
nality, the  Philosophy  and  Truth  of  the  Natural  System  as  presented  by  Gutot,  to  be  ready  at  once  to  put 
the  New  System  to  the  actual  test  of  the  school-room.  The  trial,  wherever  made,  proved  eminently  sco 
o«88PCL.  Without  a  noteworthy  exception,  all  were  pleased,  delighted,  enthusiastic.  Their  most  sanguine 
hopes  were  more  that  realized.  Others  followed  with  the  same  results,  and  to-day  Gctot  is  the  text-book 
in  hundreds  of  the  schools  in  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Country  Districts,  as  well  aa  Colleges,  Seminaries 
Normal  Schools,  etc.,  throughout  the  West.  A  complete  reformation  is  being  produced.  Town  after  Town 
and  City  after  City  adopts  Gutot.  The  truly  logical  is  proved  to  be  the  truly  practical  method.  GcroT'a 
System  has  become  the  Standard  System  of  the  country. 


Prof.  Arnold  Guyot's  Geographical  Series: 

GUTOT'S  PRIMARY,  or,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Geography. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  75  cents.) 

GUYOT'S  EI.EMEXTARY  GEOGRAPHY,  for  Primary  Classes. 
(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  50  cents.) 

THE  PRIMARY  or  INTRODUCTION  is  simply  an  lUustrative  manual  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  to 
accompany  and  direct  cral  instruction. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  is  a  class-book  for  study  and  recitation,  containing  simply  what 
hould  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory,  and  omitting  all  merely  illustrative  description. 

GIJYOT'S  IJTTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY,-The  Earth  and  Its 
Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers  for  $1.00.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMOX-SCIIOOI.  GEOGRAPHY,— The  Earth  and 
Its  Inhabitants. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 

GUYOT'S  COMMOX-SCHOOI.   GEOGRAPHY,— Teacher's   EdN 

tion,  -with  full  exposition  of  the  System. 

(Sent  to  Teachers,  postage  paid,  for  $1.50.) 


jI^  I'or  terms  for  introduction,  for  catalogues  containing  certificates  of  eminent  educators,  and  lists  of 
places  in  which  they  are  used,  address 

HIE  AM  HADLET,  General  Agent, 
or  E.  C.  HEWETT,  Agent  for  Illinois. 
P.O.  Address  (in  either  caso),  cur*  ^.  C.  GRJGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago,  lUioois. 


THE  BUST  ^jvn  CHEnimST: 


Uight 


C.    \V.    SHERWOOD'S 
PATENT  FOI.OIIVO  SEAT  Al^D  SCHOOI.  DESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 


W 


E  MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY   IN   STORE  THE  LARaEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  IIOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERAVOOD'S  INK-'WEl.L,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood  — best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL.  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  liiaUID  SLATING  for  Blackboards  — best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

105  Madison  Street,  Clilcago. 

'KS=  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  For- 

NITDRE. 


t^Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 
Ua^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
ta>Send  for  School-Book  List. 


laS^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Slides. 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 
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Ix  all  compacts,  the  parties  owe  each  to  the  other  certain  duties,  and 
each,  in  turn,  has  a  claim  to  certain  rights  from  the  other. 

The  state  has  a  right  to  preserve  her  own  existence,  and,  of  course, 
to  adopt  such  measures  as  are  adapted  to  that  end.  She  is  also  bound 
to  do  her  utmost  to  make  all  her  citizens  happy  and  virtuous.  The 
citizens  are  under  obligations  to  pursue  a  loyal  course  toward  the  state 
that  protects  them,  and,  as  an  oifset  for  this  protection,  to  do  their 
utmost  to  make  all  the  community  prosperous,  and  to  act  in  all  things 
as  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  constituency. 

It  is  a  declaration  of  an  inspired  author  that  if  you  ''train  up  a 
child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  All  obser- 
vation goes  to  corroborate  the  same  general  j^rinciple.  "While  very 
much  of  the  instruction  of  cliildren  and  youth  devolves  upon  parents, 
a  very  large  responsibility  is  left  Avith  the  state,  and  that,  too,  for  the 
plain  reason  that  in  respect  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  state  much  will 
depend  on  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people  of  which  the  child- 
ren will  soon  form  an  important  part. 

It  is  probably  correct  to  state  that  not  over  two  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  our  land  ever  receive  any  higher  education  than  they  ob- 
tain in  the  public  schools.  Ninety-eight  out  of  every  hundred  must  be 
beneficiaries  of  tlie  state  for  an  amount  of  education  to  fit  them  to 
enjoy  all  the  rights  and  perform  all  the  duties  of  American  citizens, 
and  to  act  as  media  through  which  the  same  benefits  may  be  trans- 
XV — 5. 
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mitted  to  succeeding  generations.  It  becomes,  then,  an  important 
question,  How  much  and  what  kind  of  an  education  is  the  state  bound 
to  aflford  her  sons  and  daughters  in  the  public  schools? 

You  are  about  to  engage  in  some  enterprise.  Suppose  it  be  the 
erection  of  a  dwelling.  In  deciding  as  to  the  plan  and  capacity  of 
your  house,  you  would  have  regard  to  the  number  to  be  accommodated 
and  the  kind  of  accommodation  you  would  desire  to  furnish  them, 
having  especial  reference  to  the  health,  comfort  and  convenience  of 
all  the  proposed  occupants,  not  disregarding  the  beauty  and  durability 
of  the  structure.  In  like  manner,  many  considerations  should  enter 
into  the  account  in  the  enterprise  in  which  the  state  is  engaged  in 
erecting  the  magnificent  temple  of  truth  and  freedom,  for  the  inher- 
itants  of  our  own  and  future  generations. 

What,  then,  are  the  materials  needed  for  the  work  under  considera- 
tion? In  other  words,  what  kind  of  men  and  women  should  our  state 
be  made  up  of?  In  this  case,  as  in  the  one  just  supposed,  at  least  three 
characteristics  should  be  kept  distinctly  in  view  —  Happiness,  Beauty, 
and  Durability. 

I  now  come  to  the  plain  consideration  of  the  kind  and  degree  of 
education  the  state  is  bound  to  give  her  children. 

It  will,  of  course,  require  no  ai'gument  to  convince  an  intelligent 
person  that  the  common  curriculum  of  our  public  schools  is  important 
for  every  child.  This  much  is  admitted  by  nearly  all:  the  public  mind 
is  nearly  a  vinit  in  this  particular.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  one 
is  found  that  whines  at  so  much  ado  about  education ;  so  much  ex- 
pense to  raise  ixp  fools  and  pickpockets.  Now  and  then  one  is  heard 
to  say  "My  father  never  went  to  school  a  day  in  his  life,  and  I  never 
went  but  three  months,  and  don't  see  but  we  get  along  in  the  world 
as  well  as  those  that  have  been  to  school  all  their  lives."  Very  well; 
I  grant  you  have  got  along  quite  nicely.  But  if  you  have  succeeded  so 
prosperously  with  only  three  months'  schooling,  how  magnificently 
would  you  have  engineered  matters  if  yovi  had  attended  school  three 
years  or  three  times  three  years!  If,  in  stead  of  being  able  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  that,  too,  very  indifferently,  you  had  become  a 
first-class  scholar  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  schools,  how  differ- 
ently would  you  have  expressed  yourself  on  these  matters? 

I  said  there  is  a  general  agreement  among  thinking  persons  on  the 
necessity  of  giving  our  children  some  education  in  the  common 
branches,  but  further  than  this  there  is  no  agreement. 

But  are  there  not  reasons  why  every  child  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  natural  sciences?  Money-making  is  not  all  of  life's  great  end. 
The  Shorter  Catechism,  which  many  of  us  were  taught  to  repeat  when 
children,  declares  that  "The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God  and 
enjoy  him  for  ever";  and  I  believe  a  truer  saying  was  never  uttered. 
But  we  must  not  forget  that  for  ever  has  already  begun,  and  that  it  is 
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man's  privilege  to  enjoy  God  and  his  glorious  works  in  this  life  as  well 
as  in  the  life  to  come. 

God  is  glorified  and  enjoyed  most  ettectually  by  intelligent  minds, 
educated,  disciplined,  consecrated  to  duty,  to  every  principle  of 
righteousness  and  truth.  That  dogma  so  often  adhered  to,  and  so 
often  repeated,  that  'ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion',  is  at  war 
with  fact  and  reason,  and  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  teaching  of 
heaven,  both  natural  and  divine.  There  is  not  an  object  in  nature  — 
above  bur  heads,  beneath  our  feet,  at  our  right  or  at  our  left  —  but  offers 
a  lesson  that,  when  properly  learned,  is  adapted  to  promote  human 
happiness,  to  raise  our  thoughts  to  things  substantial  and  enduring. 

I  aver  that  the  existence  of  these,  and  the  corresponding  existence 
of  intelligent  beings  capable  of  investigating  them,  with  an  unconquer- 
able desire  to  explore  the  whole  storehouse  of  nature,  furnish  incon- 
testable proof  that  each  was  made  to  answer  the  demands  of  the  other. 
God  has  made  the  human  mind  with  its  angelic  powers  and  aspira- 
tions, and  put  within  its  reach  the  myriad  of  ways  of  gratifj'ing  these 
powers  and  desires,  that  happiness  might  be  thereby  increased.  The 
state  is  laid  under  heavy  bonds  to  meet  these  wants  and  gratify  the 
longings,  in  these  respects,  of  every  son  and  daughter  within  its  do- 
minions. Yet,  with  all  these  facts  looking  us  in  the  face,  it  is  a 
lamentable  truth  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  human  family  remain 
as  blind  as  the  fish  born  in  the  underground  fountain,  where  no  ray 
of  light  has  ever  been  permitted  to  enter.  They  see  a  boulder  with 
less  interest  than  does  the  horse  they  drive;  for  the  horse  will  endeavor 
to  test  the  strange  object  by  applying  to  it  the  best  feeler  he  has  —  his 
velvet  upper  lip,  but  the  master  gruffly  goes  around  it,  and  wishes 
the  Lord,  in  his  good  providence,  would  keej)  such  nuisances  out  of  his 
way. 

It  is  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
youth  of  our  country  should  be  masters  of,  in  addition  to  those  al- 
ready noticed.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  mental  discipline 
needed  for  the  high  duties  of  a  democratic  people  can  not  be  fully 
realized  without  afair  quantum  ofknowledgcof  the  higher  studies;  that 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  intellectual  and  moral  sciences,  political 
economy, history — ancient  and  modern, — etc., are  all  necessary  for  those 
into  whose  hands  will  fall  our  religious  and  political  heritage.  Must 
the  great  volumes  of  Art  and  Nature  remain  as  sealed  books  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  citizens  of  our  favored  America?  Our  hopes  must  be 
founded,  under  God,  in  the  liberal  views  of  the  intelligent  portion  of 
our  people,  with  the  wise  and  enlightened  policy  pursued  by  our 
legislators. 

I  claim  that  eyes  were  made  to  see  with,  and  that  minds  were  made 
to  think  with.  Not  that  all  are  equally  capable  of  penetrating  the 
deep  recesses  of  science;  not  that  all  can  be  Newtons,  or  William 
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Hamiltons,  or  Caroline  Hersehels;  but  that  all  persons  not  idiotic,  but 
of  ordinary  capacity,  can  have,  and  should  have,  a  fair  knowledge  of 
the  sciences  I  have  enumerated. 

The  mammoth  universities  our  state' has  so  liberally  founded  and 
partially  endowed  are  worthy  the  name  of  patriotic  Illinois.  The 
numerous  and  honored  colleges  and  universities  and  seminaries  of  a 
more  privately  endowed  class  all  stand  as  monuments  of  the  large 
hearts  and  generous  hands  of  our  people.  But  the  few  only  can  be 
admitted  to  their  benefactions. 

The  soil  of  Illinois  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation, 
and  of  the  production  of  the  most  abundant  crops.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  our  state  will  follow  agricultural  pursuits, 
and  their  children  after  them  will  gain  their  sustenance  by  the  same 
kingly  calling.  But  how  do  the  present  generation  conduct  their 
farming?  Have  they  been  able  by  chemical  analysis  to  decide  as  to 
what  part  of  their  farm  can  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  wheat?  what  part  will  produce  the  largest  crop  of  corn?  what 
of  roots?  what  of  the  grapes?  Can  they  tell  what  should  be  de- 
A^oted  to  orcharding?  If  they  wish  to  recuperate  a  wasted  soil,  do 
they  know  why  one  field  requires  lime  and  another  demands  vegetable 
mould?  To  successful  farming  science  is  as  needful  as  to  successful 
medical  practice. 

But  do  we  not  propose  so  much  in  the  work  of  our  public  schools  as 
to  invade  the  territory  of  the  colleges  and  universities?  I  answer  No! 
very  far  from  it.  When  these  public  institutions  do  their  full  and 
appropriate  work,  the  college  and  the  university  will  be  able  to  pur- 
sue their  peculiar  labors.  When  the  jDublic  schools  come  up  to  their 
proper  plane,  the  colleges  can  go  up  to  theirs;  can  go  far  deeper  and 
more  thoroughly  than  now,  and  all  will  go  on  harmoniously  without 
friction  or  infringement.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  colleges  are 
not  nearly  able,  in  the  four  years'  time  allotted  them,  to  carry  their 
students  through  all  the  stejjs  of  a  thorough  and  extensive  course,  and 
that,  too,  because  they  start  too  near  the  lower  round  of  the  ladder. 
When  the  grammer  schools,  also,  shall  take  their  appropriate  place  in 
the  educational  drama,  the  hie,  ha^c,  hoc,  the  tupto,  tupso,  tetupha, 
the  Aleph,  Beth,  Gimel,  will  keep  in  their  proper  sphere,  and  the  col- 
lege professors  can  take  their  pupils  through  the  philosophical  argu- 
ments of  Cicero,  the  rhythm  of  Homer,  and  the  sublimities  of  Moses, 
with  ease  and  profit  to  all  concerned. 

Physical  training  must  not  be  overlooked.  '  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body'  is  a  cardinal  maxim  in  education.  The  state  has  a  right 
to  demand  and  appropriate  to  her  use  men  of  vigor — those  who  can 
not  only  see  her  true  interests,  but  can  protect  those  interests,  if  neces- 
sary, by  physical  endurance  and  undaunted  courage. 

But  I  must  not  forget  the  higher  and  sublimerpurposesof  an  educa- 
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tion  than  those  on  which  I  have  mainly  dwelt.  While  the  intellect  is  in 
the  process  of  training,  parents  should  see,  directors  should  see,  the  state 
should  see,  all  should  see,  that  the  heart,  the  conscience,  the  social  na- 
ture, the  manners,  the  religious  constitution,  are  all  trained  with  dili- 
gence and  care.  I  am  aware  that  we  are  liable  to  bring  on  spasms  up- 
on some  timid  soul  by  the  slightest  mention  of  religion  as  being  a 
part  of  school  training;  but  I  will  say  that  bj''  religion  I  do  not  mean 
sectarianism.  The  particular  doctrines  on  which  the  churches  disa- 
gree should  always  be  left  to  the  parents,  the  Sabbath-school  teacher, 
and  the  pastor.  But  there  are  great  religious  doctrines —  as  the  being 
of  a  God,  a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  world,  his  disapproval  of  all 
iniquity,  and  our  obligation  to  avoid  the  wrong  and  pursue  the  right, 
to  exercise  a  benevolent  spirit  toward  all,  to  love  God  with  all  the 
heart,  to  practice  the  deeds  of  |3urity,  etc — which  distinguish  Christian 
from  i^agan  communities,  and  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  genu- 
ine goodness;  these  none  need  be  ashamed  of  or  ignore,  be  their  reli- 
gious creed  what  it  may. 

It  is  proper,  in  this  connection,  to  speak  of  an  important  and  indis- 
pensable instrumentality  in  the  enterprise  of  public  education.  It  is 
that  of  the  teacher.  An  increase  of  the  number  of  highly-qualified 
instructors  must  be  realized.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  teachers  of  a 
low  grade  will  suffice  for  our  backward  schools.  It  is  the  low-grade  , 
teachers  that  make  our  schools  backward  —  a  dilemma  from  which  we 
shall  never  extricate  ourselves  till  a  more  extended  system  of  educat- 
ing teachers  shall  be  introduced.  A  training-school,  aided  by  the  jiub- 
lic  patronage,  should  be  established  in  every  county.  These  teachers 
should  not  know  simply  the  sciences  to  be  taught:  they  should  be 
persons  of  comprehensive  views,  able  to  instruct  in  those  branches 
that  make  up  the  well-developed  man — physically,  mentally,  and  mor- 
ally. Energy,  conscientiousness,  progressiveness,  patriotism,  philan- 
thropy— these  should  be  cardinal  virtues  in  the  character  of  every  ed- 
ucator in  the  land.  None  should  be  approbated  who  do  not  sustain  a 
strictly  moral  character.  By  this  term  I  mean  those  who  by  their 
daily  deportment  illustrate  the  principles  of  temperance,  of  purity  of 
life,  of  honesty,  of  gentility,  of  good  breeding,  and  all  the  graces  of  a 
refined  education.  Eowdyism,  shallow-patedness,  big-headedness,  and 
boobyi.sm,  should  vacate  the  citadels  of  knowledge,  and  give  place  to 
honesty,  wisdom,  and  decency.  The  fumes  of  whisky,  the  stench  of 
the  tobacco-pipe,  and  the  puddles  of  tobacco-juice,  should  no  more  de- 
file the  temples  of  science.  Not  only  should  the  teacher  be  sound  in 
theory  on  these  important  points,  but  he  should  be  such  a  lover  of 
truth  and  purity  that  he  should  feel  bound  to  promote  these  virtues 
in  the  lives  and  practice  of  all  his  pupils,  and  thus  aid  in  raising  up  a 
class  of  citizens  worthy  the  noble  inheritance  so  soon  to  be  placed  in 
their  possession. 
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All  the  facilities  for  the  advancement  of  science,  such  as  maps, 
charts,  and  other  apparatus,  should  be  furnished  with  no  parsimonious 
or  niggardly  hand. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  families  of  the  community,  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  more  wealthy, 
suitable  text-books  should  be  furnished  the  schools  out  of  the  public 
funds.  This  will  at  least  be  as  economical  as  the  method  commonly 
pursued,  and  be  attended  with  important  advantages. 

Whether  compulsory  laws  should  be  enacted  requiring  parents  to  ed- 
ucate their  families,  and  thus  remove  from  our  midst  the  elements  of 
national  destruction,  is  a  point  there  is  not  time  on  this  occasion  to 
discuss;  but  I  would  simjDly  suggest  that  coercion  as  a  prevention  of 
crime  and  its  attendant  evils  does  not  seem  more  like  despotic  rule 
than  catching  men  and  confining  them  to  hard  labor  for  life,  after 
they  have,  through  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  government,  become 
outlaws,  unfit  for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom. 

The  educational  enterprise  is  in  the  hands  of  a  liberal  public.  On- 
ward is  the  true  watchword.  A  halting,  efieminate  and  inefficient 
course  is  unworthy  of  Americans.  The  ballistte  of  the  Romans  served 
a  very  good  purpose  in  the  hands  of  Julius  Ceesar  for  battering  down 
the  mud  walls  of  the  Hispanians,  the  Gauls  and  Britons;  but  General 
Grant  wovild  have  found  them  very  ineffectual  enginery  for  bombard- 
'ingthe  fortifications  of  Donelson,  of  Vicksburg,  and  of  Eichmond. 
Seventy-five  thousand  troops  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to 
quell  a  whisky  rebellion  under  Washington's  administration;  but  that 
force  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  the  putting-down  of  a  subsequent 
one  inaugurated  at  Sumter.  Judge,  then,  whether  accumulated  forces 
are  demanded  to  demolish  the  walls  of  ignorance,  and  beat  back  the 
increasing  army  of  vice  that  threatens  to  annihilate  our  nation  and  all 
we  hold  dearer  than  life  itself 


WHAT  IS  SUCCESS  IN   TEACHING? 


Success  is  the  result  of  labor.  All  effort  may  not  be  crowned  with 
success,  but  all  success  is  the  reward  of  effort.  An  individual  may  be 
fortunate,  though  he  be  a  sloven  and  a  laggard.  The  bar-room 
lounger,  steeped  in  indolence  and  crime,  may  inherit  millions;  the 
most  deceitful  quack  may  rise  to  distinction,  simjjly  because  his  suff'er- 
ing  victims  recover  in  spite  of  his  poisonous  distillations;  the  coward 
may  win  the  battle,  and  rejoicing  thousands  chant  his  pi'aise;  but  suc- 
cess comes  not  thus.     It  is  the  result  of  plan,  of  conceiving  wisdom, 
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and  executive  energy.  It  follows  in  the  path  of  working  ability.  It 
belongs  to  him  only  who  has  earned  the  prize.  '  Fortune  favors  the 
brave',  but  success  is  the  dearly-bought  reward. 

The  teacher's  task  is  the  development  of  mind.  He  is  to  mould  and 
fashion  the  rising  generation  so  that  it  shall  best  perform  the  duties 
and  meet  the  responsibilities  of  life.  The  active  but  plastic  mind  of 
childhood  is  easily  influenced,  and  he  who  is  intrusted  w  ith  its  care 
must  dictate  in  a  great  measure  the  after-life,  whether  it  shall  be  a 
mere  book-worm,  gorged  to  infatuation  with  musty  quotations  and 
meaningless  rules,  or  a  living,  acting,  working  power,  able  to  grasp 
new  ideas,  or  by  combining  old  ones  arrive  at  new  results,  thus  gain- 
ing ground  in  the  grand  march  of  human  progress  and  destiny.  The 
great  end  to  be  attained  in  teaching  is  to  make  pupils  think.  The 
teacher  can  alone  be  pronounced  successful  who,  by  well-matured 
plans,  accomplishes  this  result,  making  in  the  end,  from  the  gems  given 
him,  stronger  and  better  men  and  women.  It  is  barely  possible  that 
this  may  be  done  without  striving  directly  for  it,  and  so  without  .system 
or  plan;  but,  as  before,  the  lucky  operator  has  the  simple  claim  of 
fortune.  So  with  him  who,  by  polished  grace  or  cunning  wit,  by  false 
show  or  plausible  pretense,  wins  the  applause  of  his  pupils  and 
patrons:  unless  he  strives  for  and  produces  this  other  proper  result, 
his  claim  to  success  is  like  the  victim  of  the  hurricane's  boasting  of  his 
speed. 

In  school,  order  is  both  a  means  and  an  end.  Little  can  be  done 
without  it,  while  its  observance  in  school  inculcates  an  obedience  to 
law  and  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  others.  If  the  pupil  would  advance 
rapidly,  he  must  also  be  interested  in  his  work.  He  must  labor  cheer- 
fully, energetically,  continually.  Now  he  who  secures  these  two  — 
order  and  interest, —  awakening  at  the  same  time  an  inquiry  into  the 
why  and  the  wherefore,  may  look  forward  with  flattering  hopes  of  real 
success.  His  work  may  not  be  appreciated  at  first  but;  let  him  not 
despair.  Years  afterward,  grateful  pupils  will  remember  him  who, 
though  long  separated  from  them,  still  remains  a  transmitted  reality, 
a  multiplied  power.  j. 


.SCHOOL-KOOM    MOTTOKS. — 

Do  one  thing  at  a  time.  As  we  sow,  so  shall  we  reap. 

What  you  do,  do  thoroughly.  A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit. 

Not  how  much,  but  hov)  well.  Diligence  insures  success. 

Study  to  be  quiet.  Speak  the  truth;  act  the  truth. 

Mind  your  own  business.  I  can  if  I  will. 

Be  gentle;  be  courteous.  lie  liveth  long  who  liveth  well. 

Work  while  the  day  lasts.  Be  kind  to  each  other. 

Always  ready.  Thou,  God,  seest  me. 
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ILLINOIS    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATIOX. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 'ANNUAL  MEETING. 


FIKST  DAY. 

The  Fifteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation convened  in  Rouse's  Opera  Hall,  Peoria,  on  Tuesday,  December 
29th,  1868,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 

The  President,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  not  having  arrived,  ow- 
ing to  the  detention  of  the  cars,  the  Association  was  called  to  order  by 
Vice-President  W.  S.  Coy. 

Devotional  exercises  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Mack,  of  Peoria. 

Singing  exercise,  led  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Root,  of  Chicago. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  being  also  detained  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  cars,  M.  Andrews,  of  Macomb,  was  elected  Secretary  ^^ro 
tetn. 

E.  L.  Wells,  of  Dement,  was  elected  Railroad  Secretary. 

Moved  by  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  Normal,  that  the  Sociable  announced  on 
the  programme  for  Thursday  evening  be  held  this  evening,  as  Dr. 
Burroughs  could  not  be  present  to  deliver  the  lecture.     Carried. 

A  committee  of  seven  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
Sociable:  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago;  Rev.  J.  H.  Moi*ron,  of  Peoria;  H. 
L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton;  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal;  Miss  Helen 
F.  Grennell,  of  Peoria;  Miss  Harriet  Reed,  of  Jacksonville;  Mrs.  L. 
J.  Rooker,  of  Decatur. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  President  to  be  present  to  deliver  his 
opening  address.  Prof  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  read  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  Compulsory  Attendance  at  School,  taking  strong  ground  against 
such  a  law. 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  as  critics: 
Prof  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  of  Normal;  Prof.  Cook,  of  Normal; 
Prof  Shurtleflf,  of  Chicago. 

On  motion  of  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Peru,  an  Auditing  Committee  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Dement;  W.  A.  Jones,  of 
Aurora;  D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Chicago. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 


Afternoon. 

The  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  having  arrived,  at  the  request  of  the 
Association  he  read  his  address.     Subject:   Culture. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  then  conducted  an  exercise  in  Botany, 
giving  an  illustration  of  his  method  of  teaching  that  science  to  a  class. 

Music,  by  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Root, 

Dr.  Edwards,  of  Normal,  presented  a  paper  on  the  Coeducation  of  the 
Sexes,  favoring  it. 
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Dr.  O.  S.  Munsell,  of  Bloomington,  read  a  paper  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, opposing  it. 

On  motion  of  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Dement,  Dr.  J.  L.  Enos,  of  Cedar  Rap- 
ids, Iowa,  and  Prof.  J.  Allen,  of  Monticello,  Iowa,  were  eleeted  honor- 
ary members  of  the  Association. 

Music,  by  Prof.  Eoot. 


Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 
Sociable  at  Rouse's  Hall. 


EvExixn. 


rSECOXD  DAY. 

Wednesday  Morxing. 

The  Association  was  divided  into  sections  called  High-School,  Gram- 
mar-School, and  Primary-School  Sections,  the  minutes  of  which  appear 
as  follows : 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SKCTIOX. 

High-School  Section  met  at  Cole's  Business  College  at  9  a.m. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Dow  called  the  Section  to  order. 

Kiiigious  services,  by  Dr.  Munsell,  of  Bloomington. 

J.  B.  Taylor  was  appointed  Secretary,  with  instructions  to  report  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

Prof.  Pillsbury,  of  Normal,  i>resented  a  paper  defining  a  Course  of 
Study  for  a  High  School,  which  was  in  the  main  the  course  of  the 
Cambridge  High  School  at  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  Boltwood  followed,  giving  the  course  now  in  use  in  the  Prince- 
ton High  School,  which  is  the  only  township  high  school  in  the  state. 

Prof.  Baker,  of  the  Industrial  University,  continued  the  discussion. 

Prof.  J.  R.  Jaques,  of  Bloomington,  read  a  paper  on  the  Proper 
Afethod  of  Teaching  the  Languages. 

This  exercise  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Prof.  ShurtleflF,  of  Chica- 
go, on  What  is  the  ^ue  Relation  of  the  High  School  to  the  School  Systnn  of 
the  State. 

High-School  Section  then  adjoMrned. 

•  I.  E.  Dow.  Chairman. 

■J.  B.  Taylob,  Secretary. 


'.HAMMAR-SCIIOOI,  SECIIOV. 

Grammar-School  Section  met  in  Rouse's  Hall,  and  organized  by 
calling  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard.  of  Chicago,  to  the  chair,  and  electing  Tho.«. 
H.  Clark,  of  Ottawa,  Secretary. 

Prof.  .T.  D.  Butler,  of  Madi.son,  Wi.s.,  conducted  the  devotional  exer- 
cises. 

I.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Chicago,  presented  a  Cour.se  of  Study  for  a 
Grammar  School. 

XV— 6. 
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The  paper  was  followed  by  a  further  discussion  of  the  same  by  E.  C. 
Smith,  of  Dixon,  and  W.  B.  Powell,  Esq.,  of  Peru. 

Eecess. 

Rev.  Thos.  Hynes,   of  Bond  county,  presented  a  paper  upon  the 
question    What  can  be  done  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  the  District  Schools? 

This  was  also  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  same  question  by  B.  G. 
Roots,  of  Tamaroa,  and  P.  R.  Walker,  of  Dement. 

Grammar-School  Section  then  adjourned. 

J.  L.  PICKAED,  Chairman. 

T.  H.  Clark,  Secretary. 


PKIMARY-SCHOOL  SECTIOX. 

The  Primary-School  Section  met  in  the  Second-Ward  School  build- 
ing, and  organized  by  electing  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  Chairman. 

After  some  miscellaneous  business,  at  9.30  an  exercise  in  music  was 
in  order,  by  R.  P.  Rider,  of  Richview.  But  Mr.  Rider  was  not  present, 
and  the  following  note,  received  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, will  explain  the  cause  of  his  absence: 

£icl>view,  Dec.  20, 186S. 
E.  A.  Gastman,  Esq.— 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  been  too  unwell  to  allow  of  my  attending  the  Association. 
Thought  I  could  fulfill  my  appointment  till  it  was  too  late  to  inform  yoA 
Respectfully,  r.  p.  bidek. 

Prof.  Blackman,  of  Chicago,  being  called  upon,  gave  an  exercise 
with  a  class  of  children,  showing  his  method  of  teaching  Music. 

Miss  E.  A.  Wallace,  of  Aurora,  gave  an  object  lesson  on  Color. 

Eecess. 

Miss  Lizzie  Leeper,  of  Decatur,  read  an  essay  on  the  Method  of  Track- 
ing Oral  Geography. 

Miss  M.  S.  Hanford,  of  7\urora,  gave  another  lesson  in  object  teach- 
ing. 

Resolutions  were  then  oftered,  which  were  tinally  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  Prof. 
Metcalf,  for  review,  and  to  be  presented  by  them^o  the  Association. 

A  resolution  of  thanks  to  the  ladies  from  Aurora,  for  their  valuable 
instructions,  was  offered  by  D.  S.  Wontworth,  of  Blue  Island,  and 
unanimously  adopted. 

The  Section  then  adjourned. 

Afternoon. 

Association  was  called  to  order  by  Vice-President  W.  S.  Coj'. 

Prof.  J.  D.  Butler,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  favored  the  Association  with  an 
address  entitled  Gems  from  Three  Continents. 

F.  Hanford,  of  Chicago,  moved  that  a  Committee  on  Nominations-, 
one  from  each  Congressional  District,  be  appointed.     Carried. 

Committee— lat  District,  F.  Hanford;  2d,  H.  0.  Snow;  3d,  G.  G.  Al- 
Tord;  4th,  G.  W.  Batchelder;  5th,  J.  E.  Dow;  6th,  AV.^S.  Coy;  7th,  W. 
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M.  Baker;  8th,  A.  J.  Anderson;  9tb,  M.  Andrews;  10th,  I.  Wilkinson; 
11th,  B.  a  Roots;  12th,  H.  11.  Smith;  13th,  J.  G.  Morgan;  at  largo,  J. 

B.  Roberts. 

On  motion  of  S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington,  a  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions was  appointed. 

Committee — S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington;   J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago; 

C.  C.  Buell,  of  Sterling. 

The  President  then  read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bateman,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  explaining  why  he  was  not  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  the  state,  which,  on  motion  of 
J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Resolu- 
tions. 

W.  A.  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Aurora,  read  a  paper  presenting  his  Idea  of  a 
Graded  School. 


S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  of  Peoria,  presented  some  resolutions  from  the 
Primary-School  Section,  which  were  tabled. 

Music,  by  Chicago  Reform  School  Band. 

Mr.  Perkins,  of  the  Chicago  Reform  School,  being  called  upon  for 
some  remarks,  simply  stated  that  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature appropriating  $50,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  Reform  School 
for  the  state. 

.Adjourned  to  7  o'clock 


Evening. 
Concert,  by  the  Chicago  Reform  School  Band 


ThLRSDAV    MORNINU. 

Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Pullman,  of  Peoria. 

Dr.  Vasey.  of  Richview,  then  favored  the  Association  with  an  ad- 
dress descriptive  of  Powell's  Exploring  Expedition,  of  which  he  was  a 
member. 

S.  II.  White  moved  to  take  up  the  resolutions  which  were  rejiorte d 
from  the  Primary  Section  yesterday  and  tabled.  He  wished  to  bring 
them  up  again  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  explanation. 

Rev.  Mr.  Ilynes,  of  Bond  county,  moved  that  the  resolutions  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

S.  H.  White  moved  to  amend  by  receiving  the  following  as  the  re- 
port from  the  Primary-School  Section,  and  referring  the  remaining 
resolutions  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.     Amendment   adopted. 

We,  the  attendants  upon  the  exercises  of  the  Primary-School  Sec- 
tion of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association,  feel  that  the  highly- 
suggestive  exercises  of  this  morning  evidence  the  wisdom  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  thus  devising  the  plan  of  appropriating  at  least 
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one  half-day  of  the  time  of  the  Association  to  methods  of  instruction 
in  the  diflFerent  departments;  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  tendered 
to  each  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  so  ably  and  skillfully  presented 
their  methods  of  imparting  primary  instruction. 

The  reading  of  the  remaining  resolutions  was  called  for,  and  Mr. 
White  read  them. 

The  motion  to  refer  them  to  Committee  on  Eesolutions  was  lost,  and, 
after  some  discussion,  they  were  referred  to  a  select  committee,  con- 
sisting of  J.  H.  Rolfe,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Prof.  J.  L.  Pickard,  S.  M. 
Etter,  and  J.  B.  Eoberts. 

The  resolutions  were  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  children  of  the  primary  grade  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  attend  school  more  than  three  hours  a  day,  since  experience  has 
proved  that  they  will  make  as  much  progress  in  learning  by  an  attendance  of 
three  hour.s  daily  as  by  a  longer  confinement  to  their  studies. 

Resolved,  That  in  all  larger  cities  and  towns,  in  which  the  crowded  popula- 
tion makes  the  streets  unhealthful  and  dangerous  to  the  moral  character  of 
children,  and  in  which  there  are  so  many  jjarents  who  need  to  be  relieved 
from  the  daily  care  of  their  children  that  they  may  earn  their  bread,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  authorities  to  provide  primary  schools  resembling  the  Ger- 
man Kinder  Gartens,  in  which  these  children  may  receive  care  and  such  in- 
struction in  both  books  and  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  train  them  to  be  in- 
telligent people  and  good  citizens. 

E.  L.  Wells,  of  Dement,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was 

adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  heartily  commend  the  broad  and  liberal  plans  adopted  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  not  only  as  adapt- 
ed to  the  great  practical  ends  of  the  University,  but  as  absolutely  essential  to 
the  great  educational  uses  indicated  in  the  terms  of  the  Congressional  grant  — 
"the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  various 
pursuits  and  professions  in  life." 

Dr.  Gregory  responded,  expressing  his  thanks,  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  for  this  cordial  indorsement  of  their  plans. 

Recess. 

On  motion  of  S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington,  Prof.  J.  D.  Butler  was 
invited  to  address  the  Association  this  evening. 

Miss  Sprague,  of  the  Kinzie  School,  Chicago,  then  read  an  essay, 
whose  subject  she  wished  the  members  of  the  Association  to  name  for 
themselves.     It  might  be  termed  The  True  Ends  of  Life. 

E.  L.  Wells,  of  Dement,  gave  a  very  interesting  description  of  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Kentucky,  illustrating  his  description  by  a  chart. 

.  S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington,  moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  secure  the  publication  of  the  transactions  of  the  As.<^oeiation,  by  so- 
liciting subscriptions  from  the  members  present. 

D.  S.  Wentworth,  of  Blue  Island,  moved,  as  a  substitute,  that  the 
matter  be  referred  to  a  select  committee,  to  report  to  the  Association 
this  afternoon.     Substitute  accepted  and  adopted. 

Committee  — i^.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington;  J.  H.  Piolfe  and  J.  Y. 
Eberhart,  of  Chicago. 

Adjourned  to  2  p.m. 
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Afternoon. 

Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

N.  E.  Worthington,  Superintendent  of  Peoria  county,  presented  a 
paper  on  the  subject  of  County  Normal  Schools. 

Miss  Mary  R.  Grorton,  of  Cook  County  Normal  School,  read  an  essay. 

Prof.  Boot  not  being  present  to  lead  the  music,  Mr.  Tinkham,  of 
Boston,  invited  the  Association  to  join  him  in  singing  old  America, 
which  was  done  heartily. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported,  and  report  accepted. 

On  motion  of  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  cast  the  vote  of  the  Association  for  the  officers  named  in  the 
report  of  the  committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  then  declared  elected  to  fill  the  offices 
of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President  —  George  Howland,  of  Chicago.  Vice-Presidents — 1st  Dis- 
trict, 0.  S.  Westcott,  Chicago;  2d,  F.  A.  Hall,  Aurora;  3d,  John  Phin- 
ney,  Sterling;  4th,  T.  C.  Swaflford,  Monmouth;  5th,  Prof.  Geo.  Church- 
ill, Galesburg;  6th,  Thos.  H.  Clark,  Ottawa;  7th,  0.  F.  McKim,  Deca- 
tur; 8th,  "\V.  L.  Pillsbury,  Normal;  9th,  L.  Kingsbury,  Havana;  lOtli, 

H.    Higgins,   Jacksonville;    11th,   ■ ;  12th,   J.    P.   Slade, 

Belleville;  13th,  E.  P.  Burlingham,  Cairo;  At  large,  J.  H.  Blodget, 
Rockford.  Secretary — M.  R.  Kelly,  of  Morrison.  Treasurer  —  H,  C. 
DeMotte,  of  Bloomington.  Executive  Committee  —  S.  M.  Etter,  of 
Bloomington;  W.  A.  Jones,  of  Aurora:  D  S.  Wentworth,  of  Blue 
Island. 

Recess. 

Mr.  Tinkham,  of  Boston,  sang  a  song, 

S.  M.  Etter  moved  that  when  this  Association  adjourn  it  be  to 
meet  at  Bloomington  and  Normal. 

W.  S.  Coy  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  Aurora  In  the  place  of 
Bloomington  and  Normal. 

Mr.  Hynes,  of  Bond  county,  moved  to  substitute  Sjiringfield. 

After  much  spirited  discussion,  Cairo  was  selected  as  the  place  for 
the  next  meeting,— Mr.  Morgan,  of  Cairo,  having  assured  the  Associa- 
tion that  they  would  be  cordially  welcomed,  and  that  the  ladies  who 
might  be  in  attendance  should  be  furnished  with  free  entertainment. 

Prof  J.  F.  Eberhart,  of  Chicago,  moved  that,  if  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  will  not  return  the  members  of  the  Association  free  from 
Cairo,  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  change  the  place  of 
meeting. 

The  Committee  on  Publishing  the  Transactions  of  the  A.ssociation 
reported,  and,  on  motion,  the  report  was  taken  up  and  adopted  in  the 
following  form : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject-matter  of  publish- 
ing the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  together  with   the  addresses 
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and  essays  read  at  the  meeting,  would  respectfully  beg  leave  to  report 
the  following,  viz. : 

Ist.  The  committee  would  recommend  that  the  proceedings,  ad- 
dresses and  essays  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Association. 

2d.  That  a  committee  of  three,  consisting  of  Messi'S.  D.  S.  Went- 
worth,  of  Chicago;  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  and  Albert  Stetson,  of 
Normal,  be  appointed  to  superintend  the  publication,  and  that  they 
be  instructed  to  publish  such  a  number  of  copies,  at  the  lowest  rates, 
as  they  shall  deem  necessary. 

3d.  That  the  committee,  if  there  be  not  money  enough  in  the  treas- 
ury to  pay  the  expenses  of  publishing  the  same,  be  authorized  to  col- 
lect additional  funds  from  the  members  of  the  Association,  by  taking 
subscriptions  for  additional  copies  at  50  cents  each. 

4th.  That  a  copy  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  Association. 

S.  M.  ETTER,        •) 

J.  F.  EBEEHAET,  [  Committee. 

J.  H.  EOLFE,  J 

The  Treasurer  gave  the  following  statement: 

W.  B.  Powell,  in  account  with  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association. 
_ 

To  amount  received  from  former  Treasurer $78.60 

Membership  fees 189.00 

$267.50 

Contra. 

By  amount  paid  on  sundry  bills $108.05 

Balance 159.45 

267.50 


The  President,  being  requested  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Katioiial 
Teachers'  Convention,  announced  that  he  would  authorize  any  mem- 
ber of  the  Association  who  might  be  present  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Teachers'  Convention  to  represent  the  Illinois  State 
Teacher.?'  Association  in  that  body. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  as  follows: 

1st.  Resolved,  That  the  changes  in  the  School-Law  recommended  in  the  com- 
munication of  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, to  this  body,  are  heartily  approved,  and  the  same  are  respectfully  urged 
upoh  the  attention  of  the  noxt  General  Assembly.  These  changes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  a  permissive  or  enabling  act  be  passed,  authorizing  Boards  of  Super- 
visors or  County  Courts  to  appropriate  funds  or  levy  taxes  to  establish  and 
maintain  County  Normal  Schools. 

That  Directors  be  authorized  to  pay  teachers  monthly. 

That  the  word  '  white'  be  stricken  from  the  School-Law. 

2d.  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this  Association  that  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Department  of  Education  was  a  wise  and  neces- 
sary measure  of  public  policy,  and  that  the  premature  abrogation  of  the  said 
department,  after  the  short  and  wholly  insufficient  trial  of  its  power  and  use- 
fulness, must  and  will  be  greatly  deplored  by  every  intelligent  friend  of  edu- 
cation. 

3d.  Resolved,  That  copies  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be  sent  to  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  Congress,  with  our  earnest  and  respectful  request  that 
they  use  their  influence  to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  appropriation  for  said  de- 
partment. 
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4th.  Besolccd,  That  this  Association  take  just  pride  in  the  Normal  Universi- 
ty of  this  state  for  the  noble  work  it  is  doing  in  the  training  of  teachers,  that 
they  recognize  and  acknowledge  the  eminent  services  of  its  President  and  his 
coadjutors  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

5th.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  return  thanks  to  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  their  services  in  preparing  the  excellent  programme  of  this  meeting; 
also,  that  they  return  thanks  to  the  persons  who  have  presented  addresses  or  pa- 
pers, and  to  the  officers  of  the  Association. 

6th.  Bcsolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
City  Council  of  Peoria,  for  the  use  of  Pvouse's  Opera  Hall;  to  the  City  Board  of 
Education,  for  the  use  of  the  school  building;  to  Prof.  A.  J.  Cole,  Principal  of 
Cole's  Central  Illinois  Business  University,  for  the  use  of  the  University  rooms ; 
to  the  local  Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  Peoria ;  to  the  reporters  of  the  press ; 
to  the  hospitable  people  of  Peoria;  to  the  officers  of  the  several  railroads,  for 
the  liberal  reductions  of  fare;  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

7th.  Resolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  alarming  prevalence  of  juvenile  depravity 
and  crime,  especially  in  the  large  towns  and  cities  of  our  state,  and  of  the 
wholly  inadequate  means  provided  by  law  for  the  reclamation  and  reformation 
of  young  offenders,  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities the  absolute  necessity  of  putting  into  immediate  operation  the  act  of 
the  last  General  Assembly  establishing  a  State  Ptcform  School. 

8th.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  regard  the  work  laid  out  for  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  as  being  in  full  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  education- 
al labor;  that  they  have  the  fullest  conljdencein  its  Regent,  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory, 
as  an  educator  whose  long  experience,  learning  and  high  ability  especially  fit 
him  to  carry  into  successful  operation  this  broad  and  liberal  enterprise. 

S.  ir.  ETTEK.  ) 

J.  F.  EBERHAET,     vcommittec 

C.  C.  BUELL,  J 

Prof.  Shurtletf,  oi  Chicago,  ottered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  favor  the  adoption  of  the  Township  System  of 
Schools,  as  recommended  by  the  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  in  place  of  the  present 
District  System. 

Prof.  Shurtleflf,  from  the  Committee  on  Criticism,  censured  in  justly 
severe  terms  the  conduct  of  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  back  part  of 
the  hall,  for  their  utter  disregard  of  order  and  the  common  etiquette 
of  a  public  assembly.  Ke  also  regretted  to  see  the  improper  use  of 
vowel  sounds  so  common  among  those  who  are  giving  daily  lessons  to 
the  young  of  the  state. 

Prof  3Ietcalf,  of  [Normal,  from  the  same  committee,  also  spoke  of 
the  disorder  in  the  remote  part  of  the  hall  as  being  entirely  unbecom- 
ing to  teachers,  and  in  a  high  degree  annoying  to  those  who  wished  to 
listen  to  the  exercises. 

The  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  not  being  rblc  to  be  present  in  the 
evening,  made  very  appropriate  remarks  expressing  his  sympathy  with 
and  interest  in  the  work  of  the  public  schools  of  Illinois. 

In  the  evening.  Dr.  Vasey,  of  Kichview,  delivered  an  address.  Sub- 
ject: The  Teaching  of  Natural  History  in  our  Schook.  This  was  followed 
by  a  lecture  from  Prof  J.  D.  Butlor,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  on  the  use  and 
importance  of  a  Common-Place  Book. 

AsBociation  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  at  Cairo. 

E.  C.  SMITH,  Secretary. 
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CULTURE     OF     L  AN  GU  AG  E.  —  1 1 1 


The  present  object  is  to  call  attention  to  the  use  of  language  by 
children  reading  in  the  primer.  Partly  from  natural  timidity,  and 
partly  from  habit,  or  as  the  result  of  their  associations,  their  language 
is  generally  in  the  form  of  short  answers  or  elliptical  expressions,  by 
which  their  thoughts  are  imperfectly  represented.  The  first  work  of 
the  teacher  naturally  is  to  remove  any  feeling  of  restraint  or  embar- 
rassment which  children  may  experience,  and,  by  his  manner  toward 
them  and  the  exercises  he  gives  them,  to  make  them  feel  at  home  in 
the  school-room.  Nothing  can  do  more  to  secure  freedom  and  ease  of 
expression  than  that  familiarity  by  which  the  teacher  places  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  children  and  becomes,  for  the  time,  a  leader  among 
them,  rather  than  that  most  august  personage  who  inspires  their  re- 
spect by  manifesting  a  coldness  and  distance  toward  them. 

As  children  of  this  advancement  -are  not  generally  able  to  write, 
their  exercises  will  have  to  be  oral.  The  reading-lesson  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  exercise  in  expression.  Suppose  the  lesson  to 
be  about  the  Cat.  The  few  short  sentences  in  the  book  are  sufficient 
to  lead  to  a  general  conversation  about  the  subject,  in  which  the  child- 
ren will,  with  unrestrained  manner,  tell  many  things  of  their  respect- 
ive cats.  Still  other  expressions  may  be  drawn  out  in  answer  to  quest- 
ions asked  by  the  teacher.  Various  incorrect  expressions  will  be 
used,  which  the  teacher  will  not,  of  course,  allow  to  pass  uncorrected. 
Among  others  it  may  be  necessary  for  him  to  say  to  the  class  that  she 
catches  (not  ketches)  mice;  she  gets  (not  gits)  meat;  she  lies  (not  lays) 
on  the  rug;  she  ran  (not  run)  after  the  mouse,  etc.  Reference  should 
be  frequently  had  to  the  mistakes  made,  so  that  they  shall  not  be  for 
gotten  by  the  pupils  while  at  home  or  engaged  in  their  sports.  When 
teachers  remind  themselves  of  the  forgetfulness  of  older  people,  they 
will  readily  see  the  necessity  of  frequent  repetition  with  children. 

The  object  lessons  or  oral  exercises  which  are  given  to  little  child- 
ren furnish  one  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  their  own  use,  in  the  op- 
portunities they  afford  for  cultivating  and  enlarging  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. Presenting,  as  they  do,  the  idea  which  calls  for  the  exjoress- 
ion,  then  the  word  which  expresses  the  idea,  they  harmoniously  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  knowledge  and  the  capacity  to  convey  it.  The 
result  will  be  the  encouragement  of  a  comprehensive  use  of  words, 
which  will  result  in  natural  and  easy  expression. 

As  soon  as  the  child  is  able  to  print  or  write,  he  should  be  encour- 
aged to  form  upon  the  slate  sentences  about  things  with  which  he  is 
familiar.  These  may  be  answers  to  questions  asked  by  the  teacher, 
as  "What  can  the  dog  do?"  "Where  does  the  bird  build  her  nest?" 
etc.  These  give  opportunity  to  practice  the  pupil  in  spelling,  and  also 
to  introduce  the  period. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


KI)TTOR\S    CHAin. 

The  State  Association. —  Of  the  recent  nieetinp:  of  the  Association,  the 
hearty  expressions  of  satisfaction  from  all  present  are  a  sufficient  encomium. 
The  attendance  was  as  large  as  at  any  former  meeting,  and,  judging  from 
the  largely-increased  receipts  of  the  Treasurer,  it  was  greatly  in  excess.  In 
its  faithful  attention  to  the  business  properly  before  it,  the  meeting  was  a 
model  of  excellence  and  a  credit  to  our  profession.  Of  the  character  of  the 
work  done,  the  readiness  and  the  unanimity  with  which  the  Association  de- 
termined to  publish  the  jiroceedings  as  the  first  volume  of  its  transactions  at- 
test the  value.  In  point  of  literary  merit,  educational  worth,  and  practical 
value,  the  exercises  were,  as  a  whole,  we  think,  superior  to  those  of  any  form- 
er meeting.  For  this  the  greatest  credit  is  due  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
who  prepared  the  programme  and  made  all  the  preliminary  preparations. 
The  new  feature,  the  division  into  sections,  was  universally  approved.  If,  by 
any  arrangement,  the  committee  can  so  manage  that  one  can  be  in  three  places 
at  once,  the  last  possible  objection  will  have  to  withdraw  its  shadow. 

The  promptness  with  which  those  whose  names  appeared  on  the  programme 
responded  to  their  engagements  is  worthy  of  mention.  In  every  instance  save 
two  they  were  present,  ready  for  duty. 

The  overcrowding  of  the  programme  was  the  only  criticism  which  could 
be  made  concerning  the  arrangements.  Discussions,  if  made  too  prominent, 
are  apt  to  become  windy  and  aimless;  but  a  spirited  canvassing  of  some  of  the 
questions  presented  might  have  brought  out  further  ideas  and  aided  in  reach- 
ing intelligent  conclusions.  In  one  or  two  instances  exercises  were  cut  short, 
by  lack  of  time,  which  might  have  been  continued  longer,  much  to  the  profit 
and  pleasure  of  those  present. 

At  the  risk  of  making  this  article  somewhat  lengthy,  we  venture  to  make  a 
few  suggestions  concerning  future  meetings  of  the  Association,  some  of  which 
are  practicable  now,  and  all  of  which,  we  hope  will  be  found  so  in  time. 

I.  That  the  time  of  its  meeting  be  changed  to  some  M-eek  in  the  autumn 
season.  The  time  now  used  is  the  best  that  can  be  selected,  otherwise.  But 
there  are  very  evident  objections  to  it.  During  the  holiday  season  more  than 
at  any  other  time  occur  the  family  reunions  and  the  social  festivities  of  the 
year,  when  teachers  wish  to  be  at  home  to  enjoy  the  greetings  of  the  occasion 
arid  add  to  its  pleasures.  There  are  many  of  our  brethren  in  the  state  who 
consider  the  holidays  a  time  when  there  is  a  moral  duty  resting  upon  them  to 
be  with  their  families,  and  the  feeling  is  one  which  all  will  appreciate.  For 
the  reasons  indicated,  it  is  also  a  time  when  people  prefer  to  enjoy  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  home  circle  alone  or  in  the  society  of  family  friends.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  any  other  time,  save  during  the  hot  month  of  August,  when  it  would 
be  more  difficult  to  find  accommodation  for  the  Association  than  during  the 
holidays. 

II.  That  such  needed  legislation,  if  any,  be  secured  as  shall  authorize 
school-directors  to  permit  their  teachers  to  attend  the  meeting,  their  salaries 
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being  continued,  meanwhile,  on  condition  of  ihnir  attendance.  We  imagine 
•eome  of  our  friends  to  good-naturedly  laugh  at  this  idea  and  call  it  visionary. 
But  why  not?  In  the  first  place,  we  believe  that  the  result  upon  the  schools 
of  the  state  will  be  that  the  aggregate  of  real,  profitable  teaching  for  the  year 
will  be  largely  increased,  and  that  an  important  step  forward  will  be  taken  in 
the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  state.  Especially  would  this  be  the 
case  if,  in  anticipation  of  such  attendance,  the  programme  provided  for  a 
greater  number  of  section  exercises  similar  to  those  at  the  late  session.  By 
this  means  the  meeting  would  assume  more  the  character  of  an  institute  at 
which  the  exercises  are  conducted  by  the  best  talent  of  the  state,  and  it  might 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  the  f^U  institutes.  But  it  will  be  urged  that 
school-directors  are  koo  parsimonious  to  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  this 
meeting  and  continue  their  salaries.  Doubtless  many  are  so.  But  \vc  believe 
there  are  boards  of  education  and  school-officers  enough  in  the  state  who  have 
the  enlightenment  to  appreciate  the  profit  of  such  a  plan,  and  the  liberality  to 
allow  it,  to  gain  for  the  movement  the  respect  of  every  body  and  to  secure  for 
it  a  very  general  adoption.  Such  an  attempt  was  tried  in  Massachusetts,  three 
years  since,  and  enough  of  the  school-directors  comjilied  with  a  simple  rei^uest 
of  the  officers  of  the  State  -Association  to  secure  at  once  by  far  the  largest 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  state.  The  practice  is  continued,  with  increased  at- 
tendance, till  at  the  meeting  held  last  October  full  three  thousand  teachers 
were  in  attendance.  We  are  mistaken  if  there  is  not  enough  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts spirit  in  the  leading  educational  state  of  the  great  valley  portion  of 
our  country  to  adopt  any  measures  which  will  result  in  real  progress. 

III.  That  the  customary-expectation  of  free  entertainment  of  those  in  at- 
tendance be  abolished.  The  teacher's  salary  has  become  sufficiently  liberal  to 
allow  him  to  go  abroad  without  being  recognized  as  a  subject  of  public  benefi- 
cence. The  abolition  of  the  custom  would  accord  with  the  views  of  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  would  gain  for  teachers  the 
greater  respect  of  community.  Such  a  course  would  not,  probably,  make  a 
very  great  difierence  with  the  practical  results,  for  there  are  always  numbers 
of  those  who  would  invite  teachers  at  such  times,  voluntarily;  and  hospitality 
tendered  thus  is  much  the  more  genial. 

IV.  That  the  meetings  of  the  Association  be  held  in  such  jilaces  as  can 
furnish  public  accommodation  for  those  who  wish  to  attend.  This  suggestion 
is  a  sequence  to  what  has  already  been  said.  Such  places  may  not  be  in  the 
geographical  centre  of  the  state,  but  they  are  generally  more  accessible.  We 
said  thej/:  properly  the  pronoun  should  be  singular,  for  Chicago  is  probably 
the  only  place  at  present  which  can  comply  with  such  conditions.  Whenever 
there  are  other  places  which  can  accommodate  the  Association,  let  it  go  there, 
by  all  means. 

Xotc. — The  following  resolution,  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  was  not  received  from  the  Secretary  till  the  jnoceedings 
were  in  print.  Hence  we  insert  it  here.  The  resolution  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Morgan,  of  Cairo. 

Jtesolved,  That  a  comiiiitlefi  of  live  l>o  aii))<)inU'(l  io  eoiiperati*  wilh  t)ie  state  Superinteiulent 
in  presenting  to  the  Constilutional  (Joiiveiitiou  to  be  called  lor  tlu-  Stale  of  Illinois  its  educa- 
tional interests. 

The  following  were  named  and  chosen  as  that  committee:  B.  G.  Roots,  of 
Tamaroa;  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton;  J.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago;  J.  G. 
Morgan,  of  Cairo;  N.  E.  Wprthington,  of  Peoria. 
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Illinois. —  We  have  just  received  the  Seventh  Biennial  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  give  our  readers  a  synopsis  of  i*s  eon- 
tents,  promising  a  more  extended  analysis  next  month.  Like  all  of  its  prede- 
cessors, it  is  of  gre.at  value  —  embracing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  statistics,  ac- 
counts of  the  various  colleges,  sepiinaries  and  academies  of  the  state,  auxiliary 
educational  agencies,  etc.  Illinois  may  well  be  proud,  as  she  is,  of  her  able 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  -whose  educational  labors  and  re- 
ports place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  educators. 

The  total  common-school  revenue  received  from  all  sources,  during  the  two 
years  ending  September  20,  18G8,  was— for  1867,  $5,707,810 ;  for  1868,  $6,896,879 ; 
total,  $12,604,689.  Expenditures  for  the  same  period  were—  for  1867,  $5,571,703 ; 
for  1868,  $6,430,881 ;  total,  $12,002,584.  Of  this,  $3,139,626  were  paid  to  male 
teachers,  and  $3,235,638  to  female  teachers.  The  total  common-school  fund  of 
the  state  amounts  to  $6,348,538.32r 

The  whole  number  of  white  persons  in  the  state  under  21  years  of  age  —  for 

1867,  1,194,685;  for  1868,  1,256,718;  increase,  62,033.  Whole  number  of  white 
persons  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  C  and  21  years  —  for  1867,  781,944;  for 

1868,  826,820;  increase,  34,876.  Whole  number  of  colored  persons  in  the  state 
iinder  21  yearsof  age  — for  1867,  8,962;  for  1868,  9,781.  Whole  number  of 
colored  persons  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years  —  for  1867,  5,472;  for  1868, 
6,210. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  year  1868,  we  find  the  number  of  graded  schools 
to  be  634;  number  of  i^rivate  schools,  584;  number  of  school-houses  erected, 
653;  number  of  school-districts,  10,590,  of  which  10,117  have  had  schools  of  G 
months  or  more,  but  only  4,564  have  kept  records  according  to  law. 

Total  number  of  pupils  reported,  706,780.  Number  of  male  teachers  em- 
ployed, 8,240;  of  female  teachers,  10,797;  total,  19,037. 

Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  in  71  counties,  in  45  of  which  more  than 
one  has  been  held.  In  all,  159  institutes  Avere  held  during  the  year,  attended 
by  6,120  teachers,  who  listened  to  272  lectures  besides  regular  instruction.  For 
the  support  of  these  the  county  authorities  have  apjiropriated  $1,814. 

The  number  of  schools'  visited  by  County  Superintendents  was  8,732.  The 
number  of  certificates  of  first  grade  granted  was  2,634;  of  second  grade,  10,571. 

The  Report,  after  giving  the  general  statistics  —  including  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Normal  University, —  discusses  the  statistics;  auxiliary 
agencies  —  as  the  various  associations,  institutes,  etc.;  gives  an  analysis  and 
exposition  of  the  school  system;  names  proposed  amendments;  gives  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  various  state  institutions,  also  of  the  colleges  of  the  state;  female, 
colleges  and  seminaries  having  a  four-years  course;  academies  and  seminaries 
of  various  grades;  theological  and  church  schools;  public  libraries;  a  model 
graded  school;  the  Western  College  Association;  the  Western  Social-Science 
Association  ;  the  National  Department  of  Education  — an  able  plea  for  its  con- 
tinuance. The  Appendix  contains  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Ilis- 
inry  of  the  Normal  University,  and  Report  on  County  Normal  Schools. 

There  are  20  colleges  and  universities  reported;  12  female  colleges  and  semi- 
naries with  a  four-years'  course,  3  with  less  than  four  years,  and  16  academi^, 
etc.     C)f  theological  seminaries,  etc.,  there  are  9;  of  medical  schools,  3. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Report  covers  an  unusual  amount  of  valuable  matter, 
and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 
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Practical  School  Work. —  We  propose  giving  each  month  something  by 
way  of  explanations,  illustrations,  examples,  questions,  etc.,  whieh  pertain  to 
the  daily  work  of  the  school-room;  something  which  our  fellow  teachers  can 
make  of  service  in  aiding  them  in  their  labor.  Our  friends  are  urged  to  con- 
tribute the  results  of  their  own  experience  for  use  in  this  connection. 

Orammar. —  The  following  questions  are  intended  for  use  in  an  oral  examina- 
tion. The  exercise  is  conducted  by  each  pupil's  drawing  from  the  whole  num- 
ber a  slip  of  paper  containing  one  of  the  sets  of  questions  and,, after  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  minute  or  two  tlMught,  being  called  upon  to  answer  them.  Each 
set  contains  questions  seleetea  from  difierent  portions  of  the  study,  that  there 
shall  be  a  better  and  fairer  opportunity  to  test  the  pupils'  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject.  The  questions  here  given  are  upon  Orthograjihy  and  Etymolo- 
gy only,  and  do  not  embrace  by  any  means  the  whole  of  these  subjects. 

Dafiwe  prefix  a.T\A  siijfix.  Of  what  use  are  they  ?  Illustrate.  How  do  nouns 
form  the  possessive?      Correct     "  I  saw  her  as  him  and  me  was  coming  up." 

What  is  declension  ?  Illustrate.  Why  are  some  words  called  pronominal  ad- 
jectives? What  are  their  classes?  What  is  an  impersonal  verb?  John,  come 
here.     Parse  John. 

What  is  the  difference  between  Grammar  and  English  Gramviarf  Classify 
the  diflferent  kinds  of  nouns.  What  rule  for  capitalletters  applies  to  nouns? 
Write  on  the  blackboard  and  correct  '^  when  gen  grant  Came  from  new  york 
He  passed  over  the  N  Y  central  r  r."  < 

What  is  Orthography?  Of.  what  utility  is  a  knowledge  of  Grammar?  What 
properties  have  nouns?  How  would  you  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  person? 
Correct     "  I  cant  see  them  numbers." 

'  What  is  Spelling?  What  impression  is  gained  from  a  person's  spelling? 
What  are  the  ways  of  distinguishing  sex?  What  is  a  connective?  Kame  them, 
and  show  the  office  of  each. 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  vowels  and  the  vocals?  What  deter- 
mines the  correctness  of  speech  of  children?  How  would  you  illustrate  what 
is  jjieant  by  7iu7nber?     Correct  "  Be  you  coming  to  school.'" 

Name  and  give  the  use  of  the  auxiliaries.  What  are  the  uses  of  shall  and 
will?  Correct  "  He  come  to  the  city  yesterday  "  and  "  After  the  vessel  had  sank, 
we  set  still  on  the  shore." 

When  is  a  noun  in  the  independent  case?  Illustrate.  What  are  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  a  verb?  Why'  are  they  so  called  1  '  "  He  has  lohat  I  want."  Parse 
what.     Correct  "  I  have  wrote  two  lines." 

Correct /ameoM.s,  agreeabley,  somthing.  How  are  the  articles  used?  What  re- 
lation is  implied  by  the  word  upon.  How  would  you  illustrate  it.  If  who  re- 
lates to  persons,  how  can  you  say  "the  horse  whose  shoe  ivas  lost  threw  his  rider  "  i' 

What  is  the  difference  in  form  between  the  progressive  form  a.nd  passive  voice  f 
In  idea?  Name  the  possessive  singular  and  plural  of  the  personal  pronouns. 
What  is  the  use  of  the  conjugation  of  the  verb? 

Of  what  utility  is  the  analysis  of  words?  What  common  errors  prevail  in 
pronouncing  the  words  o/,  and,  been,  history,  every?  What  is  Case?  How 
would  you  give  an  idea  of  it  to  a  child?     Correct   "  He  done  it  well." 

What  is  Comparison?  Name  and  define  the  degrees.  Give  the  synopsis  of 
sit  in  the  indicative  mode,  third  person,  plural.  Correct  "  I  seen  him  when  he 
done  it." 

Why  spell  cities  and  turkeys  with  ie  and  ey?  Why  write  tried  and  not  triing? 
Give  the  classification  of  adjectives.  What  is  a  prejiosition  ?  What  are  the 
uses  of  what?     Illustrate. 

What  is  an  adverb?  Name  one  of  each  class.  Would  you  say  "He  feels 
bad,"  or  "  He  iee\s  badly" ?  How  can  you  know  if  a  verb  is  irregular?  Cor- 
rect "  He  laid  on  the  sofa." 

Correct  these  errors  and  give  reasons :  beting,  wifes,  gloryous.  How  can  you 
distinguish  the  cases?  What  is  an  interjection?  Give  example.  Write  the. 
possessive  plural  of  boy,  man,  lady,  witness,  she. 

How  are  adjectives  compared?  He  said  that  that  i!Aa^  that  that  boy  parsed 
w«s  a  pronoun.  Of  what  part  of  speech  are  the  thats  in  the  foregoing  sen- 
tence?    Correct  "  Will  I  have  to  lose  my  seat"! 

Reduction  of  Common  Fractions  to  Decimals. — Take  Ji ;  multiply  both 
terms  by  1000,  changing  its  form  to  |[J-gJ};  divide  both  terms  by  the  significant 
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figure  of  the  denominator,  8,  changing  its  form  to  A'/g)  or,  when  expressed 
■without  the  denominator,  .875.    All  common  fractions  may  be  treated  similarly. 

Again:  take  %,  or  7  units  divided  by  8,  8)7.  Apply  the  same  analysis  as  in 
simple  division.  8  is  not  contained  in  7;  reduce  the  7  to  tenths  and  divide;  8 
is  contained  in  70  tenths  8-tenths  times,  with  a  remainder  of  6  tenths:  write 
the  7  tenths  in  the  quotient  and  proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  remain- 
der. By  this  method  the  decimal-point  is  fixed  when  the  first  quotient-figure 
is  writteu. 

Again:  take  j^^^;  multiply  both  terms  by  thequotient  arising  by  dividing 
10  or  some  multiple  of  ten  by  the  significant  portion  of  the  denominator,  in 
this  case  2;  the  result  is  _j^6_.^=  .0006.  In  many  cases  the  resulting  decimal 
will  be  mixed,  as  in  tj^-jj  multiply  both  terms  by  13 ;  the  result  is  .0055. 

Query. —  Is  one  of  the  geographies  in  common  use  correct  when  it  says 
"  North  America  lies  upon  the  globe  directly  opposite  the  great  mass  of  the  Old 
World  "  ? 

Anecdotes  oi^  the  Microscope. —  A  most  curious  and  interesting  case  of 
murder  was  decided  by  this  most  wonderful  silent  witness.  The  individual 
whom  thfe  whole  circumstantial  evidence  pointed  at  as  the  guilty  man  claimed 
that  the  bloodstains  found  on  a  knife,  acknowledged  to  be  his  propertj-,  were 
from  a  lamb  which  he  had  killed  the  day  before.  The  microscope  was  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  instrument  by  men  known  to  be  ignorant  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  case.  The  bloodstains  were  not  only  found  to  be  those  of  a  human 
being,  but  the  microscope  revealed  on  the  blade — what  had  been  impercepti- 
ble to  the  naked  eye — a  secretion  peculiar  to  the  glands  of  the  throat.  Strang- 
er still,  it  pointed  to  cotton  fibres  on  the  blade  of  the  instrument.  "The 
knife,"  said  the  microscopists  in  their  report,  "  has  been  used  in  cutting  through 
cotton  into  the  neck  of  the  human  body."  Now  listen,  and  wonder  at  the 
powers  of  this  wonderful  silent  witness.  The  murdered  man  had  been  found 
with  his  throat  cut  through  the  neck-band  of  his  cotton  shirt.  The  evidence 
was  as  conclusive  as  though  a  voice  from  the  clouds  had  proclaimed,  in  tones 
of  thunder,  "  Thou  art  the  man  !" 

A  few  years  ago  a  man  under  trial  for  murder  in  Western  New  York  assert- 
ed that  bloodstains  on  an  axe  found  in  his  possession  were  from  a  dog  which 
he  had  killed.  The  case  was  referred  to  Prof.  Hadley,  of  BufTalo,  who  was 
l)urposely  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  circ\imstances.  Submitting  the  bloodstains 
to  microscopic  inspection,  he  decided  that  they  were  from  a  dog,  thus  confirm- 
ing the  poor  man's  testimony. 

Some  hundred  years  since  it  was  asserted  by  a  learned  savant  of  France,  in 
contradiction  to  history  and  tradition,  that  the  wrappings  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies  were  of  cotton.  From  this  sprang  a  voluminous  and  curiou:%discuss- 
ion,  pro  and  con.  In  the  midst  of  these  philosophical  discussions,  some  man 
conceived  the  idea  of  appealing  to  the  microscope,  when  the  question  was  for 
ever  settled.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  were  composed 
of  transparent  tubes,  while  those  of  the  flax  were  jointed  like  cane.  The  fibn* 
<^f  the  mummy-cloths  was  shown  to  be  jointed,  as  in  the  (lax  of  the  present 
day.  Exchange. 

f'uRiots  Fact  in  Photogkaphy.  —  When  a  glass  plate  has  served  its  turn  as 
a  negative,  the  film  of  collodion  is  removed  from  it,  and  it  may  then  be  used 
for  a  new  photograph.  It  is  found  that,  unless  extreme  care  be  used,  some 
faint  traces  of  the  former  picture  will  remain,  and  these  may  appear  as  a  sort 
of  ghostly  attendant  upon  the  second  picture.  A  photographer  in  trying  to 
use  an  old  plate,  on  which  had  been  a  negative  of  Prince  Albert,  eould  not 
wholly  erase  the  image:  wash  as  he  might,  the  image  of  the  prince  always  ac- 
companied the  subsequent  picture.  A  person  at  Brussels  received  a  box  of 
glass  plates,  highly  polished,  and  each  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  newspaper.  A 
lady  sat  for  her  photograph — one  of  these  plates  being  used, —  and  both  pho- 
tographer and  lady  were  astonished  to  find  her  face  in  this  picture  covered 
with  printed  characters  —  easily  read, —  the  ghost  of  a  political  article.  Prof. 
Draper  believes  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  even  the  walls  of  our 
houses  will  give  out  impressions  of  things  done. 
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A.  S.  KissELL,  Esq.,  of  Davenport  Iowa,  has  been  appointed  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  that  state,  in  place  of  D.  Franklin  Wells, 
deceased.  The  appointment  is  one  eminently  fit.  Mr.  Kissell  was  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Davenport,  where  he  met  with  distinguished 
success. 

Died  —  In  Normal,  111.,  on  Friday,  Jan.  15th,  Ralph  Allen,  son  of  Dr. 
Richard  and  Betsy  J.  Edwards,  aged  4  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  and  family  desire  to  express  to  their  friends  their 
heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  the  kind  and  cordial  sympathy  extended  to 
them  in  their  recent  affliction.  Nothing  short  of  the  Divine  support  affords 
such  consolation  for  the  loss  of  the  child,  who  was  the  object  of  so  many  hopes, 
as  the  expression  of  the  deep  feeling  manifested  in  this  case.  The  memory  of 
these  kind  offices  will  always  remain  to  soften  the  anguish  of  this  experience. 

.Schoolmaster. 

WooLWORTH,  AiNSwoRTH  Sc  Co. —  Among  our  new  advertisements,  this  month, 
our  readers  will  notice  that  of  this  firm.  Under  their  present  name  they  have 
not  been  long  in  the  field;  yet  their  capacity  and  strength  as  a  publishing- 
house  place  them  with  the  oldest.  Their  catalogue  of  educational  works  em- 
braces some  of  the  best  and  most  extensively-used  text-books  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  country.  Other  works,  though  comparatively  new,  are  receiv- 
ing the  encomiums  of  the  best  educators,  and  are  rapidly  finding  their  way 
into  extensive  use. 

Blackboards. —  The  new  style  of  blackboard  exhibited  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  State  Association  left  a  universally  favorable  impression  of  its  excellence 
when  its  cheapness  is  considered.  Mr.  Wilder,  whose  advertisement  appears  in 
the  proper  place  in  the  Teacher,  devotes  his  whole  time  to  his  business,  and 
we  know,  from  experience,  that  he  does  excellent  work.  He  does  all  his  work 
himself,  or  by  his  own  skilled  workmen.     He  has  no  agents. 

School  Furniture. —  Until  recently  the  manufacture  of  School  Furniture  in 
this  state  has  been  confined  to  the  City  of  Chicago,  where  several  enterprising 
firms,  most  of  them  represented  in  the  advertising  pages  of  the  Teacher,  are 
engaged  in  this  business.  Other  localities,  however,  are  now  competing  for  a 
portion  of  the  trade.  Fisher  &  Co.,  of  Mendota,  whose  advertisement  appears 
this  month  for  the  first  time,  propose  to  sell  the  best  furniture  cheaper  than 
any  house  in  Chicago.  Mendota  is  at  the  intersection  of  the  Illinois  Central 
with  the  C.  B.  and  Q.  Railroad,  maKing  it  an  excellent  point  from  which  to 
ship  in  any  direction. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEiMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

School  Statistics  of  the  State. —  The  following  educational  statistics,  for 
the  year  1868,  are  taken  from  the  message  of  Governor  Oglesby  to  the  Legisla- 
ture now  in  session: 

Whole  number  of  schools  in  the  state,  Sept.  30,  1868 10,705 

School-houses  built fi5.S 

Whole  number  of  school-houses 10,381 

Whole  number  of  teachers— males 8,240 

Whole  number  of  teachers — females 10,797 

Total  teachers  in  1868 19,037 

Number  of  school-going  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21 826,820 

Number  actually  attending  school 706,780 

Of  the  whole  number  of  school-districts  in  the  state   (10,590),   schools 

have  been  maintained  for  six  months  or  more  in  the  year  in 10,110 

School  Receipts  aiid  Expenditures. —  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  rev- 
enue received  and  disbursed  for  the  school  year  ending  September  30,  1868: 
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Keceived. 

Interest  on  school-fund .So4,565 

State  two-nii-11  tax  fund  900,000 

Interest  on  county  fund 29,.346 

Amount  of  fines  and  forfeitures  collected... 27,004 

Amount  of  special  district-tax  funds 4,250,679 

Amount  of  interest  of  township  funds 493,086 

Amount  received  from  sales  of  school  land 20,849 

Amount  received  from  other  sources 716,548 

Balance  in  hand  October  1,  1867 494,802 

Total  received^including  balance) during  the  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1868 ?6,897,879 

Erpenckd. 

Paid  to  male  teachers $1,710,361 

Paid  to  female  teachers 1,822,282 

$3,532,612 

For  building  school-houses 1,236,890 

For  school-house  sites 130,514 

For  purchase  of  school-houses 13,652 

For  rent  of  school-houses 19,806 

Repairs  and  improvements 362,224 

School  furniture 112,675 

School  apparatus 37,873 

Books  for  district  libraries 4,048 

Fuel  and  other  incidental  expenses 407,550 

To  township  officers  and  others .' 142,464 

For  all  other  purposes 430,552 

Total  expended  in  1868 $6,430,881 

NoTKS  FROM  Chicago.  —  Institutes.  —  Our  November  Institute  was  devoted  to 
section  work  by  grades.  In  the  Principals'  Section  the  subject  of  marking 
scholars  in  recitation  was  discussed.  Our  Superintendent,  in  his  last  Annual 
Report,  makes  some  strictures  on  the  system,  under  the  head  of  Incentives  to 
Study.  The  awarding  of  all  medals  and  prizes  based  upon  the  system  of  mark- 
ing in  recitation  he  thinks  of  doubtful  proj^riety,  as  all  such  tests  fail  to  show 
the  actual  growth  of  pupils  whose  natural  endowments  are  inferior  to  those  of 
their  brighter  competitors.  He  says  upon  this  point,  however,  that  it  is  easier 
to  point  out  the  evil  than  to  suggest  the  remedy.  Of  the  practice  of  the  teacher's 
class-book  being  open  to  the  inspection  of  pupils  the  Superintendent  says: 
"  In  many  instances  it  has  an  evil  effect,  and  I  can  see  no  possible  good  to  flow 
from  it.  Teachers  under  such  a  practice  mark  higher  than  they  otherwise 
would,  or  with  less  range  of  merits  than  the  facts  demand.  They  lay  them- 
selves open  to  importunities,  on  the  jiart  of  disappointed  pupils,  every  day, 
and  at  almost  every  hour  of  the  day.  Entreaties  with  tears,  or  backed  with 
frivolous  excuses,  will  some  times  lead  to  the  changing  of  marks,  to  the  rela- 
tive injury  of  those  who  bear  the  marks  given  without  complaint."  It  leads 
pupils  to  complain  of  the  partiality  of  teachers,  and  encourages  them  to  strive 
for  high  marks,  rather  than  for  good,  sound  scholarship.  It  would  not  be  nt 
all  strange  if  the  temptation  placed  before  some,  of  not  exces.-iive  honor,  should 
be  found  too  much  for  them  to  resist,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  the 
rubber  and  pencil  should  do  what  hard  study  had  failed  to  do.  The  book  in 
which  record  of  daily  recitations  is  kept  should  in  all  cases  be  the  teacher's 
private  property,  until,  at  the  end  of  the  month,  the  results  are  groujjcd  and 
furnished  to  the  parents.  In  the  discussion  at  the  Institute,  Mr.  George  I'. 
Welles,  of  the  High  School,  a  well-known  advocate  of  the  marking  system 
among  us,  defended  his  views,  as  well  as  his  practice, -as  follows:  "rerhai)s 
no  subject  has  engaged  the  earnest  attention  of  teachers  more  than  the  proper 
incentives  to  study  to  be  placed  before  pupils  to  produce  the  best  results  — 
scholarship,  attendance,  and  deportment.  Various  systems  of  reward  and 
punishment  have  been  jiroposed  and  adopted  ;  and,  while  the  advocate  of  each 
thinks  his  plan  the  best,  he  is  ready  to  admit  that  it  falls  far  short  of  perfec- 
tion. The  fault  common  to  all  seems  to  he  that  they  oiler  base  and  ignoble  mo- 
tives of  action;  that  they  appeal  to  seliishness  and  ambition,  rather  than  to 
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high  moral  principle.  Hence  the  conclusion  follows  that  such  low  incentives 
to  right  must  be  wrong  from  their  very  nature.  This  conclusion  is  plausible, 
and  would  at  once  condemn  the  use  of  such  incentives,  provided  they  were  to 
be  offered  to  a  school  composed  of  perfect  beings,  in  which  the  consciousness 
of  having  done  right  would  be  a  sufficient  reward.  But  we  must  remember 
that  our  scholars  are  human  beings,  born  of  human  parents;  and  if  their 
fathers  and  mothers,  with  the  advantages  of  age  and  experience,  need  the  re- 
wards and  punishments  which  law  and  society  confer  to  keeji  them  straight, 
we  can  not  exjject  much  more  from  their  children.  The  system  most  favored 
is  that  of  marking  the  daily  recitations,  and  fixing  the  rank  of  the  scholar  at 
regular  intervals  from  the  averages  of  these  marks.  While  this  plan  is  open  to 
the  objections  previously  mentioned,  as  well  as  to  many  others,  it  seems,  on 
the  whole,  to  be  the  best  yet  devised.  And  so,  in  default  of  a  better,  I  un- 
hesitatingly pronounce  myself  in  favor  of  the  '  Marking  System'.  There  is  a 
certain  good  result  aimed  at  —  a  high  standard  of  scholarship;  and  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  using  any  method  not  absolutely  wrong  to  obtain  this  re- 
sult. I  would  not  at  all  imply  by  this  that  the  lower  incentive  should  be  chief- 
ly employed:  I  would  keep  before  the  mind  of  the  scholar  continually  the 
higher  motives  of  action;  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  supplement  these,  when- 
ever they  failed,  by  more  potent,  though  less  noble,  considerations.  Though 
I  would  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come,  yet,  if  the  good  were  a  very  great  one, 
I  would  approach  as  near  the  '  dead  line '  as  was  possible  and  proper  to  ac- 
complish the  desired  result.  I  would  say  to  a  scholar  Do  right  because  it  is 
right;  because  God,  your  parents  and  your  teacher  desire  it;  because  it  AviU 
make  you  a  better  man  and  fit  you  more  truly  for  your  present  and  future 
life.  And  I  would  also  say  Do  right  because,  if  you  do,  you  will  be  rewarded 
by  me,  and  if  not,  punished.  How  many  of  our  acquaintances  are  influenced  in 
their  actions  solely  by  a  sense  of  right,  and  not  partly  by  legal  and  social  re- 
wards and  punishments?  While  such  a  system,  in  itself,  may  be  worse  than  no. 
system,  in  its  results  it  is  far  superior.  I  desire  to  be  treated  civilly  by  my  fel- 
low men  because  it  is  right;  but  if  they  are  not  influenced  by  this  motive,  I 
do  not  therefore  decline  the  j^rotection  of  the  law.  Assuming,  then,  that  the 
'  marking  system  '  is  correct,  I  claim  that  the  best  results  can  be  derived  from 
it  by  allowing  the  scholars  to  see  their  marks  as  often  as  pr^icticable:  more 
than  this  —  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an  interest  in  them.  The 
Superintendent,  in  his  report,  has  adduced  several  reasons  against  this  prac- 
tice. While  I  admit  the  possibility  of  their  validity,  I  assert  most  positively 
that  I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  any  one  of  them  was  applicable. 
Scholars  properly  trained  do  not  employ  tears  and  entreaties  to  induce  their 
teacher  to  change  their  marks.  Nor  would  a  teacher  fit  to  be  trusted  to  mark 
at  all  be  influenced  by  any  such  entreaties:  still  less  would  he  be  influenced 
to  mark  contrary  to  his  sense  of  right  by  the  fear  of  the  criticisms  of  his  pu- 
pils. As  to  the  statement  that  scholars  might  surreptitiously  change  their 
marks,  I  fear  that  it  may  suggest  to  them  a  hitherto  unthought-of  crime.  The 
argument  that  scholars  will  be  encouraged  to  strive  for  high  marks,  rather 
than  for  sound  scholarship,  may  be  a  valid  one  against  marking  at  all,  but 
surely  not  against  allowing  them  to  know  what  they  are  marked.  So  much  in 
reply  to  the  Superintendent's  Eeport.  On  the  other  hand,  I  claim  that  the  in- 
fluence of  a  good  or  poor  mark  is  lost  by  delay.  The  result  must  immediately 
follow  the  cause,  that  the  connection  between  the  two  may  be  plain.  If  schol- 
ars are  not  allowed  to  see  their  marks,  they  cease  to  care  for  them,  and  their 
influence  is  lost.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  mediocre  scholar,  who  would 
be  most  influenced  by  them.  I  should  consider  the  system  valueless  if  schol- 
ars were  only  allowed  to  know  their  general  averages,  and  then  only  at  long  in- 
tervals."  A  new  independent   primary  school  has  been  established,  styled 

the  North  Branch  Primari/.  Miss  F.  Emma  Coss,  assistant  in  the  Newberry 
School,  has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  same,  at  a  salary  of  ?1000  per  an- 
num  Miss  L.  C.  Perkins,  of  the  Haven  School,  has  been  assigned  to  special 

duty  as  teacher  of  Reading  in  a  number  of  our  schools   as  an   experiment,  in 

accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent S.  A.   Briggs, 

Esq.  (former  Editor  of  the  Teacher),  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Teachers' Institute  in  December,  on  the  aSYmc/j/ 

of  the  Natural  Sciences Since  the  opening  of  the  year  two  new  school-houses 

have  been  dedicated".     The  new  Franklin  School-building  is  erected  on   the 
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site  of  the  old  structure,  ainl  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  iu  its  arrauge- 
rnents  of  all  the  school-buildiugs  of  the  city.  It  is  capable  of  accommodating 
about  1000  pupils,  and  is  erected  at  a  totarcost,  exclusive  of  building-lot,  of 
.$66,753.73.  The  dedicatory  exercises  were  presided  over  by  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esci-, 
Vice-President  of  the  iSoard  of  Education,  and  consisted  of  addresses,  songs, 
and  other  literary  exercises.  Our  limits  allow  us  to  place  before  our  readers 
only  a  portion  of  the  things  done.  The  following  is  the  dedicatory  hymn,  com- 
posied  for  the  occasion  by  Geoi'go  Ilowland,  Esq.,  I'rincipal  of  the  High  School, 
and  sung  by  the  school  choir. 

To  the  Giver  of  Mil  liIcssiiiL-,  Free  alikr  ((,  Iii-li  an.l  Inimlilc, 

In  wliosestrcimtli  tliis  h< <,)■..- wr  ruist',  Jt:iy  its  lidois  I,,,  up-' 1  wide: 

Thaiiktully  liis  ,-.,r.-  ciiir^Mim,  >-c\  ef  till  its  walls  shall  c-niiniilo 

Now  wo  lift  tlic  voicrnt  lii-ai,,,':  shall  tlir  pooiost  ho  iloniod. 

May  that  oyo  that  knows  no  slooi)in^-  lloie  thoir  (.■oiiiiuon  blossin-s  shariii-, 

Have  it  ever  in  liis  keepinu,  AVhile  tlieir  common  burdens  bearing, 

flaking  it  a  beacon-light.  May  warm  zeal  their  hearts  unite 

Guiding  safe  to  truth  and  right.  I  u  the  love  of  truth  aud  right .' 

Ilitlieiward  their  footslrps  tinniiig.  JCoro  may  i)lea.sure  thi\v  from  dutv, 

Long  may  liaj)iiy  .-liililrou  thioii;;  :  Happiness  with  labor  blend, 

Here  increase  in  nsolul  learning,  Il\nnble  use  be  clad  with  beauty. 

Here  the  tender  mind  grow  strong  ;  Kindness  over  all  extend  : 

Here  no  \vitliered  leaves,  but  rather  lluis  our  land  sliall  feel  each  hour 

Richest  fruitage  may  they  gather,  New  increase  of  living  power, 

(iuided  by  true  wisdom's  light  In  its  youth  endued  with  might 

Iu  the  way  of  truth  and  right.  In  tho cause  of  truth  and  right. 

.Superintendent  Pickard  said  the  school  was  a  copartnership,  in  which  the  i>nr- 
ents  furnish  the  capital,  the  teachers  do  the  work,  and  the  children  must  give 
character  to  the  firm.  He  deemed  four  or  five  hours  of  study  each  day  ample  for 
the  pupils,  and  advised  them  to  use  thercmainingspare  time  in  healthful  exer- 
cises. They  had  no  occasion  to  study  much  out  of  school.  He  enjoined  upon 
them  studiousness,  cleanliness,  honesty,  order,  obedience,  and  love.  Stepping 
to  the  blackboard,  he  explained  to  the  pupils  that  tlie  initials  of  those 
nouns  would  state  what  their  faithful  observance  would  inevitably  bring  — 
S-C-H-0-O-L.  On  the  contrary,  he  urged  them  to  avoid  laziness,  obstinacy, 
obscenity,  hypocrisy,  churlishness,  and  selfishness  —  which  would  reverse  the 
title.  The  explanation  drew  forth  the  cheers  of  the  pupils.  Jeremiah 
Mahoney,  Es(|.,  Principal  of  the  Wells  School,  recited  a  poem  entitled  7"he 
Franklin  Restored.  The  introductory  lines  were  composed  for  the  benefit  of 
some  of  the  city  press  who  have  been  instrumental  in  stirring  up  the  recent 
popular  excitement  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment.  They  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

I,ook  not  for  daisies  in  the  frozen  sod, 

( )r  buds  poetic  on  correction's  rod. 

From  wretches  scorned  by  women,  men,  and  gods, 

Squeers,  Tliwackums,  Peiburys.  and  Ichabods, 

From  'stalwiirt  i-nflians  '  claim  no  tender  rhymes. 

To  this  attest  the  Tiibnne  and  the  Times,      . 

Who  load  our  hrothei-hood  with  sore  reflections 

Upon  the  seore  of  early  recollections. 

Though  hard  and  sour,  our  sympathies  are  racked 

To  thmk  how  they,  poor  chaps,  at  school  were  whacked. 

Although,  unHogged,  long  years  they  've  passed  awav. 

They  whine  and  .scream  as  if  't  were  done  to-day ; 

At  wrongs  of  age.s  dead  their  arrows  shoot. 

Rake  up  old  fires  and  blow  tlie  smoke  and  soot. 

Their  ends  were  shaped  bj'-  pedagogues  unkind, 

Who  '  made  their  marks ',  and  left  the  same  behind. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  address  of  Hon.  J.  A.  Jameson  are  worthy 
careful  consideration  by  all  teachers:  "Not  to  be  tedious,  I  will  premise  that 
the  greatest  practical  error  of  the  educator  and  of  the  pupil  at  school,  the 
one  that  is  soonest  made  evident  to  him  when  he  leaves  the  school-room  for 
the  rough  tumble  of  active  life,  the  error  which  shall  form  thj^ext  of  the  few 
remarks  I  shall  make  here,  is  in  supposing  there  is  any  consitl^-able  value  in 
the  mere  knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  at  school  or  "elsewhere.  Knowledge 
is  a  collective  term  expressive  of  the  sum-total  of  what  we  know  —  the  mathe- 
matical, chemical,  astronomical,  philosophical  and  other  facts  which  we  have 
come  to  possess  for  future  use.  From  my  own  experience,  I  am  convinced  that 
under  the  pressure  from  educational  systems,  and  especially  under  that  of 
competitive  examination,  in  which  the  standing  of  the  pupil  is  determined  by 
the  amount  of  knowledge  or  of  facts  acquired  by  him,  and  that  of  the  teacher 
by  that  which  he  can  compel  the  pupil  to  acquire,  both  teachers  and  scholars 
XV— 8. 
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can  hardly  avoid  giving  to  mere  knowledge  an  undue  value.  It  is  not  so  much 
knowledge  —  a  store  of  facts  —  that  we  need  in  the  battle  of  life,  as  education. 
—  that  which  is  the  result  of  knowledge  taken  into  the  system  and  making  of 
us  stronger  and  nobler  men.  Education  is  a  growth  in  which  wisdom  is  as- 
similated ;  and  as  its  fruit  there  appears  beauty  of  life,  as  well  as  a  mind  stored 
with  knowledge.  In  one  sense  a  man  ma}'  be  highly  educated  that  knows 
neither  chemistry,  nor  history,  nor  other  science.  He"  may  be  in  spirit  and 
manner  a  gentleman.  Such  an  education,  though  not  the  best,  is  better  than 
no  education.  A  man  who  has  mastered  mathematics  and  all  the  exact  sci- 
ences, who  knows  a  million  of  interesting  facts,  loving  them  like  our  old  friend 
Mr.  Gradgrind,  may  be  at  heart  a  man  :  but  what  he  knows  does  not  '  strike 
in ',  but  remains,  as  it  were,  plastered  over  what  our  geometers  call  his  super- 
ticies.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Highlander  —  somewhat  unjustly,  I  think,  for  I 
)nyself  am  a  Scotchman  —  that '  if  you  scratch  through  his  skin,  you  will  nev- 
er fail  to  find  the  savage.'  It  certainly  is  so  with  the  man  of  mere  facts.  The 
knowledge  he  has  shows  no  finish  in  his  life  or  character.  Education  mani- 
fests and  shows  itself  in  the  blood.  The  temper  becomes  soft,  and  the  crude 
humors  which  make  the  man  a  savage  are  drawn  out  by  it.  Education  kneads 
the  golden  rule  into  one's  grain,  so  that  his  instinctive  actions  are  kind  and 
just."  "  True  education  does  for  man  what  a  fertilizer  does  for  a  tree :  it  quick- 
ens and  invigorates  all  his  native  powers.  The  education  which  jilasters  a 
man  over  with  a  patch-work  of  facts  and  formulas  does  for  him  what  the 
gardener  Avould  for  the  tree  were  he  to  baste  his  manures  in  tags  over  its  trunk 
and  leaves  and  liowers.  Think  of  treating  a  tree  thus,  in  stead  of  digging 
about  its  roots  and  infusing  the  fertilizing  substance  into  the  sap,  as  nature 
dictates !  Perhaps  the  most  repulsive  sight  in  nature  is  that  of  a  man  of  mere 
understanding  who  has  acquired  a  vast  number  of  facts.  How  he  jirides  him- 
self on  his  dry  old  catalogues  —  chemical,  j)hysiological,  mathematical!  How 
he  perks  them  into  your  face,  making,  as  the  Germans  say,  'great  eyes'  at 
you,  as  seeking  the  meed  of  your  admiration  for  his  vast  attainments.  He  is 
a  disgusting  object.  He  has  neither  imagination  nor  reason,  except  as  the 
savage  has,  in  its  rudiments;  to  him  there  is  no  high  region  of  faith,  not  even 
such  a  thing  as  poetr}' ;  he  believes  nothing  that  he  can  not  taste,  or  see,  or  teei. 
He  is  without  heart  or  courtesy  of  manners,  a  mere  crude  bundle  of  self-con- 
ceit. It  is  said  of  some  of  the  effete,  nationalities  of  the  East  that  they  can 
uever  rise  above  a  half-barbarous  civilization,  because  their  pride  tells  them 
they  are  still,  as  they  Avere  centuries  ago,  the  first  in  the  world  in  wisdom.  So 
it  is  with  the  mere  man  of  facts,  of  whom  I  am  speaking.  His  ignorance  is 
ineradicable,  because  it  is  buttressed  and  fortified  by  his  self-conceit. 
So  true  is  it,  even,  that  to  believe  in  one's  ignorance  is  in  itself  a  prime  condi- 
tion of  true  education.  You  may,  as  the  Scrijjture  says,  '  Bray  out  a  fool  in  a 
mortar  with  a  pestle,  like  wheat,  yet  will  his  folly  not  depart  I'rom  him.'  On 
the  other  hand,  bow  beautiful  the  contrary  spirit,  which  seeks  constantly  the 
means  of  true  education  in  the  love  of  excellence  in  others,  in  efforts  itself  to 
breathe  the  same  spirit  which  transfigures  the  objects  of  its  admiration.  Sir 
Eichard  Steele  once  said  of  a  beautiful  lady  of  his  time  that  to  know  her  was, 
in  itself,  a  liberal  education,  a  comjilimeut  for  which  any  woman  might  will- 
ingly die.  It  was  hardly  an  exaggeration.  What  he  meant  was  that  the  mere 
sight  of  so  much  grace  and  loveliness  was  improving,  because  of  its  tendency 
to  beget  in  the  beholder  a  love  for  that  which  was  gracious  and  lovely,  and  so 
to  make  him  the  same  in  his  nature.  So  of  all  education.  It  values  not  its 
own,  but  another's;  admires  not  itself;  is  not  selfish  and  egotistic,  but  admires 
some  one  in  whom  it  perceives  superior  graces;  is  modest  and  self-depreciat- 
ing. Not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  thought  —  education  is  a  becoming,  not  a 
mere  knowing.  If  wise,  it  seeks  to  know  only  that  it  may  become.  The  whole 
of  education,  Wen,  the  beginning  and  end,  is  to  know  that  we  may  become; 
and  to  become  that  we  do.  Discard,  then,  the  idea  that  there  is  any  merit  in 
mere  knowing.  As  I  say,  it  is  but  the  love  of  condition  of  one  who  seeks,  to 
which  can  be  attached  no  merit  whatever^  excejit  that  reflected  from  its  pur- 
pose when  realized.  If,  when  you  learn  that  you  are  well  up  in  mathematics 
and  in  the  classics,  but  not  advanced  in  gentleness  of  spirit  and  manner,  in 
courtesy,  in  love  for  good  things  and  good  men  ;  if  you  still  retain  the  'loud 
laugh  that  speaks  the  vacant  mind  '  —  vacant  of  grace,  1  mean,  and  culture: 
if  you  are  rude  to  parents  or  teacher,  profane  and  vulgar;   if  you   love  to   be 
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cruel  to  your  mates  or  to  auimals;  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  educat- 
ed. You  have  been  whitewashed.  Scratch  yourself,  and  you  will  seethe  sav- 
age beneath.  You  will  have  come  to  know  many  things,  but  what  you  know 
—  to  use  a  medical  term  —  will  have  had  no  constitutional  eflect.  The  best  ad- 
vice, then,  an  old  teacher — for  some  years  out  of  school,  subjected  to  the  pelt- 
ings  of  actual  life  —  can  give  you  is,  Drink  in  all  you  can  hold  of  the  various 
knowledges,  but  digest  them,  and  let  them  burst  in  flowers  over  your  whole 
nature,  making  you  kinder,  gentler,   wiser,  —  remembering  that  the   fear  of 

God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." The  Clarke  School  building,  receiving  its 

name  in  honor  of  George  C.  Clarke,  Esq.,  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, is  built  upon  a  different  jilan  from  any  heretofore  erected  in  the  city. 
Its  main  part  is  three  stories  high,  having  a  wing  iv.'o  stories  in  hight  upon 
each  side.  Its  seating  capacity  is  for  about  1000  pupils.  Including  the  price 
of  lot,  it  will  cost  near  $80,000.  The  exercises  at  the  dedication  were  very  in- 
teresting, consisting  of  addresses  by  Alderman  W.  Woodard,  George  C.  Clarke, 
Esq.,  and  others,  a  poem  by  George  Howland,  Esq.,  and  songs  by  the  Orion 
Quartette  Club.  The  school  has  opened  in  charge  of  F.  B.  Williams,  Esq., 
formerly  Principal  of  the  Walsh-Street  School,  assisted  by  Miss  Merriman, 
late  Head  Assistant  of  the  Foster,  and  a  full  corps  of  teachers. 

Egypt. —  We  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  of  a  correspondent  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state:  '•  The  schools  in  Egypt  are  doing  better  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  Professors  Burlingham,  of  Cairo,  and  Holcomb, 
at  Cobden,  are  sustaining  their  former  high  reputation.  E.  J.  Young,  former- 
ly of  Litchfield,  has  control  of  the  graded  school  just  organized  at  Murphys- 
boro.  He  has  a  fine  new  building,  and  is  achieving  an  enviable  reputation. 
Mr.  Patrick  has  charge  of  the  Central ia  schools,  which  is  a  sufficient  guaranty 
of  what  they  are  doing.  Mr.  W.  H.  ^Slason,  formerly  of  Centralia  (West  Side), 
is  doing  a  good  work  at  Vienna.  I  hear  good  reports  from  Metropolis,  Golcon- 
da,  McLeansboro,  and  other  points.  The  Executive  (Committee,  at  a  recent 
meeting,  arranged  a  programme  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Southern-Illinois 
Educational  Association  at  Mattoon.  As  soon  as  the  persons  named  therein 
are  positively  secured,  the  Teacher  will  be  informed."  b. 

Carboxdale. —  The  Southern-Illinoie  College,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Clark  Braden,  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  Besides  elevating  the  stand- 
ard of  individual  attainments  among  its  large  numbers  of  pupils,  he  has  done 
much  in  the  interests  of  general  education  through  its  numerous  graduates, 
who  have  received  instruction  in  its  normal  classes  and  are  now  among  the 
most  successful  teachers  in  that  part  of  the  state.  The  Xormal  Department 
will  be  reorganized  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  term,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April,  and  will  continue  twenty  weeks.  The  Normal  Class  will  be  distinct 
from  the  college  classes,  unless  pupils  wish  to  enter  the  latter  also,  and  will 
receive  thorough  drill  and  review  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  the  common 
schools.  Model  classes  will  be  organized  for  practical  illustration  of  the  best 
methods  of  teaching,  and  every  thing  done  will  be  calculated  to  prepare  for 
the  successful  discharge  of  school-work.  The  t»M-m  will  close  with  a  Teachers' 
Institute  of  two  weeks. 

Paris. —  From  the  report  of  Superintendent  J.  Ilobbs,  Esq.,  we  learn  that  all 
the  schools  are  in  successful  operation.  The  daily  attendance  for  December 
was  609;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  90;  number  not" tardy  or  absent,  191.  The 
Superintendent  quotes  approvingly  an  extract  from  the  last  report  of  Hon.  J. 
L.  Pickard,  discouraging  the  practice  of  giving  school-exhiltilions  after  the 
usual  manner. 

Illinois  Weslkyan  University. —  From  the  Eleventh  Annual  Catalogue  we 
learn  that  this  institution,  located  at  Bloomington,  numbered  219  students  in  all 
its  departments  last  year.  The  course  of  study  embraces  both  the  Classical 
and  Scientific  Departments.  The  aim  of  the  instructors  is  steady  and  thorough 
progress  in  the  elements  of  sound  scholarship. 

Crowded  Out. — A  large  amount  of  news  matter,  prepared  for  this  number 
of  the  Teacher,  is  unavoidably  deferred  till  our  next  issue. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(^)  The  study  of  History  is  one  concerning  which  the  opinions  of  our  people 
areasmuch  divided  asuponanyothersubjeet.  The  preponderance  of  opinion  is, 
however,  growing  more  and  more  in  its  favor.  The  present  generation  have 
made  too  much  history  to  lightly  value  its  importance.  Hence  it  is  finding 
place  in  many  of  the  common  schools,  and  is  placed  npon  the  list  of  studies 
permitted  by  many  of  the  state  authorities.  And  this  is  right.  History  is 
made  up  of  the  lives  of  men  as  individuals,  or  in  an  associated  capacity  as  a 
state.  Each  individual  life  there  portrayed  is  a  lesson  whoso  influence  will 
help  mould  the  character  of  the  young  who  read  it,  and  the  history  of  a  state 
or  nation  is  a  landmark  to  guide  subsequent  nations  toward  or  from  certain 
principles  of  action.  The  books  before  us  are  rightly  called  'landmarks',  call- 
ing attention  to  the  prouiinent  events  of  history  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present.  The  first  volume.  Ancient  Hisiort/,  closes  with  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quests. The  second  embraces  the  Meditoval  period  as  far  down  as  the  Reform- 
ation. The  last  volume  commences  with  the  sixteenth  century,  and  closes 
with  the  year  1868.  They  are  12mo.  volumes,  and  contain  223,  250  and  478 
pages,  respectively.  The  style  of  the  books  is  very  compact,  yet  it  is  not  of 
that  dull  and  dry  sort  which  characterizes  statistics  or  bald  statements  of  fact. 
The  author  has  used  the  historian's  art  of  weaving  her  material  together  so  as  to 
make  her  work  attractive  as  well  as  instructive.  There  is  probably  no  other 
author  who  has  made  available  in  so  small  a  space  the  principal  facts  of  his- 
tory, and  whose  works  bear  the  impress  of  more  pains-taking  care.  In  this 
(the  second  American)  edition  some  inaccuracies  in  the  original  work  have 
been  corrected,  and  the  treatise  has  been  better  adapted  for  use  in  American 
schools.  w. 

(6)  The  study  of  the  principles  and  form  of  government  under  which  he  lives 
is  a  duty  incumbent  upon  every  citizen  of  a  republic.  A  soldier  entering  bat- 
tle with  no  military  knowledge  should  be  no  greater  anomaly  than  a  voter 
casting  his  ballot  while  ignorant  of  the  leading  features  of  his  government. 
For  the  purpose  of  an  aid  in  imparting  instruction  in  this  important  subject 
this  analysis  has  been  written.  In  the  fullness  and  completeness  with  which 
it  has  done  the  work  undertaken  it  is  superior  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Part 
First,  comprising  108  pages,  contains  a  succinct  history  of  the  Constitution, 
with  full  analysis  of  the  same.  Part  Second  discusses  quite  fully  the  following 
subjects:  House  of  Kepresentatives,  Senate,  Provisions  common  to  both 
Houses,  Powers  of  Congress,  Law-Making,  Prohibitions  on  the  United  States, 
Relating  to  Officers,  Rights  of  States,  State  Subordination,  State  Prohibitions, 
Personal  Rights,  E.Kecutive  Department,  Vice-President,  and  Judicial  Depart- 
ment. It  also  contains  a  full  list  of  the  officers  connected,  at  different  times, 
with  the  various  departments  of  government,  with  dates,  etc.  w. 

(')  The  principal  difference  between  Mr.  Bain's  treatment  of  his  subject  and 
that  of  many  of  those  who  have  23receded  him  consists  in  the  physiological  view 
taken  of  it.  The  mind  is  not  regarded  by  him  as  an  essence  which  can  be 
separated  from  every  thing  else  and  discussed  in  a  purely  abstract  manner. 
He  rather  considers  it  as  a  part  of  the  human  organism  by  which  its  manifes- 
tations are  largely  affected.  Not  discarding  the  study  of  mind  as  revealed  to 
consciousness,  he  views  it,  also,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  whole  physi- 
cal structure.  In  this  view  he  seems  justified  by  the  recent  investigations  of 
medical  science  which  have  revealed  so  intimate  relations  between  the  mental 
and  physical  man,  especially  through  the  nervous  system.  This  volume  is  a 
compendium  of  the  author's  more  extended  discussion  of  the  same  subject. 
It  was  prepared  by  him  at  the  request  of  many  teachers  of  this  science  in  Eng- 
land, and  is  now  offered  by  the  American  publishers  to  the  same  class  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  fullest  and  ablest  treatment  of  mental  science  as  viewed 
from  the  author's  stand-jwint  which  has  yet  been  published.  .    w. 

(&)  LA>fDMAKKS  OP  HISTORY,  Anciknt,  5rE7ii.T:VAi,,  AXD  MoDERX.  By  Miss  Yoiijje,  Au- 
thor of  the  '  Hen-  of  Redclyffe  '.    LeypoUlt  &  Holt,  New  York. 

(6)  Analysis  op  Civil  Goverxmen't.  Bv  C  Townsend.  Ivison,  Phinnev,  Blakeniau 
<feCo.,NewYorfe.    I'imo.,  340  pages.    ?1. ■'):». 

(,")  Mental  Science:  a  Compendium  of  I'siicholoyn,  and  the  History  of  Philosophy.  Ky 
Alexander  Bain,  M. A. .Professor  of  r.OKic  and  Mental  Philosophy  In  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    I).  Appieton  &  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co..  Cliicago.    538  pages.    $2.00. 
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C")  There  are  very  few  writers  who  so  completely  eulist  the  attention  of  their 
readers  as  does  the  author  of  this  volume.  Her  novels  not  only  interest,  hut 
possess  a  healthy  moral  tone  which  leaves  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 
This  is  her  latest  production,  and  will  by  many  be  regarded  her  best.  Through 
the  unstudied  and  noble  life  of  her  heroine,  she  points  out  one  of  the  paths  by 
which  woman  can  best  fulfill  her  high  mission  in  society.  In  these  days,  when 
so  strong  an  effort  is  made  to  right  woman's  wrongs,  this  story  from  one  of  the 
gentler  sex  is  well  timed.  w. 

{'■>)  The  word  'alphabet'  naturally  suggests  the  simplestelements  of  that  to 
which  it  is  an  introduction.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  the  little  book  before  us 
is  rightly  named.  But  when  there  is  added  to  this  idea  the  other  one  that  these 
elements  are  brought  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  it  seems  a  misnomer. 
Its  descriptions  of  the  principal  minerals  and  metals,  with  their  uses,  is  of 
great  value,  but  chietiy  for  ready  reference  by  the  student,  rather  than  as  the 
first  book  of  instruction  for  the  young.  Because  of  the  abundance  of  its  tech- 
nical and  scientific  terms,  it  will  be  comprehended  only  by  students  (|uite  well 
advanced  in  science.  w. 

('")  The  Autodidactic  system  of  book-keeping,  an  invention  of  Monsieur 
Poitrat,  of  Paris,  has  received  high  commendations  from  the  French  Academy 
of  Design,  as  being  the  one  'best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  commerce'.  It 
claims  many  advantages  over  the  system  of  Double  Entry,  chief  among  which 
are  greater  brevity  and  simplicity.  This  book  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first 
attempt  to  present  the  system  adapted  to  American  commerce.  w. 

(")  This  work  seems  admirably  adapted  for  beginners  in  German,  giving 
them  some  practical  knowledge  of  the  language  before  introducing  them  to 
the  dry  technicalites  of  the  Grammar.  It  can  not  fail  to  make  the  study  in- 
teresting. The  book  is  of  a  convenient  size,  the  type  very  distinct,  the  rules 
clearly  and  concisely  expressed,  numbered,  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  readily 
referred  to.  The  exercises  consist  of  such  phrases  as  may  be  used  in  daily  con- 
versation, and  so  combine  repetition  and  variation  as  to  insure  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  words  and,  at  the  same  time,  avoid  tediousness.  The  selections 
for  reading-lessons  are  the  best  we  have  ever  seen.  The  pupils  can  not  read 
them  without  desiring  to  know  more  of  the  (ieriuan  literature.  w. 

(1-)  This  book  is  modeled  after  the  style  of  the  First  Readers  in  use  in  onr 
schools,  being  filled  with  selections  especially  calculated  to  interest  the  young. 
It  seems  to  us  calculaied  to  interest  the^reader  much  more  than  the  usual  col- 
lection of  promiscuous  sentences.  The  exercises  are  carefully  arranged,  with 
a  view  of  giving  a  progressive  character  to  the  work.  All  the  words  used  are 
embraced  in  a  vocabulary,  with  their  literal  meanings.  w. 

(1^)  Years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  arrange  a  course  in  Drawing  for  a  primary 
graded  school,  and  could  find  nothing  better  adapted  to  our  wants  than  the 
exercises  in  this  series.  They  were  simple,  gradually  and  naturally  progress- 
ive, and  accompanied  with  careful  instructions  for  the  teacher.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  successful  instruction  from  them,  by  teachers  who  had  had  no  pre- 
vious lessons  in  the  subject.  Now  that  we  have  a  similar  task  again  before  us, 
we  propose  to  make  use  of  the  new  series  of  the  same  books.  Its  author  has 
for  several  years  been  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  English  High  and  Normal 
Schools  of  Boston,  and  has  recently  been  ai^pointed  to  the  same  position  in  the 
Grammar  Schools,  in  order  that  this  specialty  may  rece.ive  the  same  attention  in 
those  schools  as  do  music,  vocal  culture,  etc.  w. 

('*)  In  this  grammar  we  find  an  attempt  at  the  comparative  study  of  the  Ger- 
man and  English.  The  German  words  which  resemble  the  English  are  first 
studied,  the  changes  noted,  and  the  principles  of  grammar  are  derived  from 

(»i  The  Woman'.s  Kinodom.  By  the  author  of  '  .Tohn  Halifax,  Gentleman',  'Two  Mar- 
riages', etc.  Harper  ife  Brothers,  New  York;  S.  V.  (triggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  8vo.,  IKl 
pages.    §1.50. 

(9)  Hall's  Ali»habet  of  Geoi.Oov.  By  S.  R.  Hall,  JAj.T).  Ooukl  *  Lincoln,  Boston. 
16mo.,  !!)(>  pages. 

(">)  DyniuoNFiKTH's  Book-Kkkiuno.  J5v  .T.  Pyhrenfurth.  George  it  ('.  W.  Sherwood, 
Chicago.    «vo.,71  pages,    ijl.i). 

(11)  Otto's  Bkoinninu  German'.    lievpoldt  *  Holt.  New  York. 

(.1-)  Bkoinner's  Fbknch  Keadkr.  Arranged  bv  L.  Pylodet.  Jjcypoldt  >fc  Holt,  New 
York.    16nio., '229  pages. 

I  IS)  Bartholomew's  Dbawino-Books.  New  Series.  By  Professor  W.  N.  Bartholomew. 
\Voolworth,  Ainsworth  <fe  Co.,  Boston  ;  A.  S.  Barnes,  &  Co.,  New  York. 

(1*)  A  New  Elementary  Coi'rse  in  the  German  Langi'aqe.  By  G.  Campbell,  M.A., 
State  I'niverslty  of  Minnesota.  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  A.  S.  Barnes  & 
Co.,  New  York. 
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these.  The  work  is  carefully  progressive,  embracing,  in  Part  I,  General  Prin- 
ciples and  Forms  of  Words;  in  Part  II,  Synopses  of  the  Forms  of  Words;  in 
Part  III,  Special  Principles  applied  to  Reading  and  Analysis.  We  like  it  much, 
and  should  think,  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  teacher,  it  would  give  the  very  best 
results. 

(15)  This  volume  comprises,  in  pocket  form,  a  collection  of  226  hymns  for  de- 
votional exercises  in  schools.  It  comprises  all  the  variety  usually  found  in 
such  collections.  w. 

(1^)  Onward. —  For  so  well-known  a  writer,  es^iecially  for  young  people,  as 
is  Captain  Mayne  Reid,  no  introduction  is  necessary.  '  Onward  '  is  the  title  of 
a  new  monthly  magazine  conducted  by  him,  and  published  by  Carleton,  New 
York,  at  $3.00  a  year.  There  is  an  old  and  true  proverb  "  As  is  the  teacher,  so 
is  the  school."  A  similar  one  will  apply,  we  suppose,  to  those  in  charge  of 
literary  publications.  While  reading  the  first  number  of  Mr.  Reid's  magazine, 
the  thought  occurs  to  us  that,  while  a  certain  amount  of  proper  seasoning  gives 
relish  to  our  food,  that  diet  which  is  wholly  made  up  of  such  would  be  rather 
thin.  The  tendency  of  the  style  of  literature  here  presented  we  consider  to  be 
to  encourage  a  desire  for  freedom  from  restraint,  independence  of  disposition, 
love  of  adventure,  and  an  alienation  from  home  and  its  refining  influences, — 
traits  of  character  already  too  prominent  in  American  youth.  The  style,  like 
the  appearance  of  the  magazine,  borders  too  strongly  upon  the  sensational. 

(1")  The  Michigan  Teacher  Pocket  Class-Book,  by  C.  L.  Whitney,  one  of 
the  editors  of  that  journal,  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  economical  of 
that  size  that  we  have  seen.  It  can  be  used  a  whole  term  without  rewriting 
the  names  of  the  classes.  Its  plan  is  simple  and  its  use  requires  but  little  time 
of  the  teacher. 

(18)  Ever  since  the  times  of  the  Rebellion,  the  Littlk  Corporal  has  been 
marching  up  and  down  through  the  land,  till  he  is  known  and  welcomed  by 
almost  a  hundred  thousand  of  his  youthful  supporters.  Though  he  has  grown 
older,  it  is  only  in  years.  His  step  is  as  elastic  and  his  voice  as  youthful  as 
when  he  first  began  the  battle  'against  Wrong,  and  for  the  Good,  the  True, 
and  the  Beautiful '.     Published  by  Alfred  L.  Sewell,  Chicago,  111. 

(19)  The  Sunday-School  Times,  published  by  J.  C.  Garrigues,  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, enters  upon  its  second  decade  with  new  dress  and  otherwise  improved 
appearance.  It  contains  much  valuable  matter  for  those  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  education,  with  a  full  digest  of  news  of  Sabbath  schools  from  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

{'^)  The  Indiaxa  Teacher. — A  new  educational  monthly  has  been  added  to 
the  list,  under  the  above  title.  It  is  octavo  in  form,  and  contains  the  usual 
number  of  pages.  It  is  edited  and  published  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianap- 
olis, Geo.  P.  Brown,  Richmond,  and  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis.  In  its  style, 
execution  and  contents,  it  is  creditable  to  the  profession.  The  first  number  con- 
tains valuable  articles  from  Pres.  Edwards,  W.  D.  Ilenkle,  J.  Russell  Webb, 
W.  H.  Venable,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith, —  a  representation  of  ability 
rarely  seen  in  a  single  number  of  an  educational  journal.  We  welcome  you 
to  the  labor,  fellow  teacher.     There  is  plenty  of  room  for  work. 

(21)  Littell's  Living  Age. —  Of  the  various  media  through  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  gain  access  to  the  standard  foreign  literature  of  the  times,  this 
magazine,  with  its  weekly  visits,  is  the  oldest,  cheapest,  and  best.  It  is  now 
entering  upon  its  hundredth  volume.  Its  selections  are  all  excellent,  of  high 
literary  merit,  and  among  them  are  some  of  the  best  educational  essays  writ- 
ten in  the  Old  World.  Probably  no  other  magazine  furnishes  so  much  reading- 
matter  of  its  kind,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  this. 

('")  McKendree  Repository  comes  to  us  filled  with  the  incidents  and  experi- 
ences of  college  life,  mingled  in  with  articles  of  real  literary  merit  and  vigor- 
ous thought. 

{^)  Southern  Illinois  Teacher. — As  another  evidence  of  the  progressive 
educational  spirit  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  we  have  this  journal,  the 
first  and  second  numbers  of  which  have  been  received.  It  is  an  eight-page 
semimonthly,  of  quarto  form,  and  contains  a  good  variety  of  educational  items 
and  news.  It  is  published  at  Cairo,  by  our  friend  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  Alexander  county.  The  subscription  price  is  $1.50  a 
year.  Mr.  Morgan's  enterprise  is  worthy  of  all  encouragement,  and  we  wish 
him  abundant  success  in  his  labors. 

{}')  School  Lyrics.    Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 
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B.  R.  TTHBITsTO, 

BOSTON,    MASS., 

rUBLISilKR   OF 

Otto's  French   and   German   OranimariS ;    Cuore's    Italian 
Grammar:  Kranss*!«i   German    Mannal;  ISoncoenr*!^ 
First  Book    in    French;    Lincie,   French    and 
Fnglish  Conversation,    for  Girls  ;    Koh- 
ler's   Ger.  and  Fng.  Uictionarj' ; 
College  Series  and  other  French  Plays,  with  JVotes  and  Vo- 
cabularies; French  Stories   and    Xovels,  with  Xotes 
and  Vocabularies:  Goethe's.  Schiller's  and  oth- 
er German  Plays,  with  Xotcs  and  Vocab- 
ularies :  I'ndine   and  other  Ger- 
man Stories,  with  Vocabula- 
ries. 

ENGLISH  DICTATION  EXERCISES.  60  Cts. 

TROF.  DR.  SCHUBERT-S    (of  Munich) 

FIPTEEIT  CHARTS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

:>()  Plates  and  l!!>i;    Colored  Ilhistrattons.      82.'^. 00. 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  State, 

MANUFACTURED  IN  MENDOTA. 

We  can  and  will  sell 

Cheaper  than  any  honse  in  Chicago. 


Those  wishing::  to   pnrchase  will  find  it  to    their   interest 
to  call  an<l  see  onr  Stock. 


Single  and  Double  Folding  Seats,  Teachers'  Desks,  Etc. 
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IMPORTANT   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

A  VALUABLE  CLASS-BOOK  ADDED  TO 

Gray's  Botanical  Series, 

BV  ASA  GRAV,  ]^.D., 

/  Vinlicr    I'rofvssvr    of  Xatuval    Science    in    Harvard    fuicersiti/. 


The  Tea<her.  the  Student,  and  the  Uotanist  will  Iicail  with  delight  this  new  and  valuable 
addition  to  a  Series  already  without  an  equal,  in  coniprehensivoness  of  scope,  exactness  and  clearness 
of  description,  accurate  and  scientific  analysis  of  Plants,  and  beauty  of  Illustrations. 

GRAY'S  SCHOOL  AND  FIELD   BOOK  OF  BOTANY. 

Just  issued.       Clolh.       (>22  pages.      P/-/ce,  $2.50. 

This  work  consists  of  the  "  Field,  Forest  and  Garden  Botasy,"  and  the  ■'  Lessons  in  Botany."  bound 
together  in  one  complete  volume,  forming  a  most  popular  and  compreliensive  SCHOOI.. 
BOTA3fY.  This  will  be  the  most  generally  used  class-book  of  the  whole  Series,  being  adapted  to  begin- 
ners and  advanced  classes,  to  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Schools,  as  well  as  to  all  other  grades  in  which 
the  science  is  taught. 

The  book  is  intended  to  furnish  Botanical  Classes  and  beginners  with  an  easier  introduction  to  the 
Plants  of  this  country  than  is  the  Manual,  and  a  much  more  comprehensive  work,  since  it  comprises 
the  common  Herbs,  Shrubs,  and  Trees  of  the  Southern  as  well  as  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  includ- 
ing the  commonly  cultivated,  as  well  as  the  native  species  infields,  gardens,  pleasure-grounds  or  house  cul- 
ture, and  even  the  conservatory  plants  ordinarily  met  with. 

This  work  supplies  a  great  desideratum  to  the  Botanist  and  Botanical  Teacher,  there  being  no  similar 
class-book  published  in  this  country. 

GRAY'S  FIELD,  FOREST,  AND   GARDEN  BOTANY. 

Is  an  easy  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  all  the  common  Plants  of  the  United  States  (east  of  the 
Mississippi),  both  wild  and  cultivated.  It  is  designed  to  be  a  companion  of  the  •■  Lessons  in  Botany:' 
386  pages.     Price,  $2.00. 

CiRAY'S  HOW  PLiAHTTS  «ROW.— Small  4to.    230  pages.    Price,  $l.iiii. 

ORAY'S  liESSOXS  IX  BOTANY.— 8vo.    236  pages.    Price,  $1.40. 

GRAY'S  LiESSOXS  AND  MANUAIi.— In  one  volume,  with  20  plates  illustrating   the   Sedges, 

Grasses.  Ferns,  etc.     Cloth.     Price.  S3.1X). 
ORAY'S  STRlTCTURAIi  AND  SYSTEMATIC  BOTANY.— Price,  $3  00. 
FL.ORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES.— By  A.  W.  Chapjian,  M.D.     1    vol. 

620  pages.    Price,  |3.50. 

ALSO   JUST   PUBLISHED  : 

WEBSTER'S  COUNTING-HOUSE   AND   FAMIEY    DICTIONARY.— 3 c*«>   ISdi- 

tion,  with  important  additions,  improvements,  and  appropriate  illustralions.  The  Banker,  tlie  Mer- 
chant,  and  Business  Men  generally  will  find  this  a  valuable  book  of  reference.  The  Commercial  Tables, 
especially  those  pertaining  to  the  Money,  Weights  and  Measures  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world,  and  their  comparative  values  at  the  present  time,  will  supply  a  want  not  filled  by  any 
similar  work.    In  sheep.    620  pages.    Imperial  12mo.    Price,  $3.00. 

TOWNSEND'S  CIVIIi  GOVERNMENT.— Designed  as  a  full  and  complete  class-book  on  this 
subject.    In  cloth.     12mo.    342  pages.     Price,  Jl.riO. 

TOWNSEND-S  ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  V.  S.-  A  Chart 
of  52  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Constitution.  Enry  School 
should  be  provided  with  a  copy.    Price,  $6.00. 

8®"  Single  copies  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price  annexed, 
flfif- Correspondence  and  Orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

4r  and  40  Greene  Street,  .VCFf  lOR/t. 

Er.  CC05,  Gen'l  Western  Ageat,  and  Sup't  of  Depository, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GKIGGS  &  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


150  Teachers  Wanted! 
$75.00  to  $150.00  PER  MONTH. 


For  full  particulars  address 


"The  People's  Journal," 


CHICACSO,    ii.i.iirois. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 

PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1867. 


Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

B£ST  SCHOOIi  I>£SKIS  AXD  SEATS 

To  be  found  ia  the  Northwest. 

Ho  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  BO  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  aad  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tin  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  (/int^  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supi)lied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices,    t^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [rayly] 


N.  C.  NASON, 

'  f 

135  S.'.Washington  St., 
PEORIA,    -     -     -    ILLINOIS. 


Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Fine  Job  Printing  promptly  attended  to. 


A  Neiv  and  Needed  Text -Book. 


natSST  philosophy. 

AN 

ACCURATE,    MOI>£R]%%    A:»I>    SYSTEMATIC 

KXI'LAXATIOX  01"  Tin: 

Eleiuentarj  Principles  of  the  Science. 

ADAPTED  TO  Ui^E  IN 

HIGH-SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 
Profusely   Illustrated. 

BY  LE  ROY  C.  COOLEY,  A.M., 

isor  of  Natural  Science  in  New  YoiU  State  Normal  School. 

ONE  VOL.  12mo.     PRICE  $1.50. 


This  volume  is,  whnt  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  Text-Bonk  of  Natural  Pliilosoph}',  suited  to  tlie  wants  of 
Uigh-Scliools  and  Academies. 

1.  It  contains  no  more  than  can  be  mastered  by  average  classes  in   the  time  usually  given  to  this 

science. 

2.  It  presents  a  judicious  selection  of  eubjects. 

3.  It  is  an  expression  of  modern  theories. 

4.  It  avoids  every  thing  that  is  only  probable,  and  selects  only  that  which  is  accepted  an  fact. 

5.  It  is  logical  in  the  arrangement  and  development  of  subjects. 

6.  A  single  chain  of  thought  binds  the  different  branches  of  the  science  into  one  system  of  related 

principles. 

7.  It  is  thoroughly  systematized. 

*i^  Copies^ent  bylmail,  POSTAGE  PAID,  on  receipt  of  price,  "^a 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO., 

Booksellers  and  Stationers.  41  Madison  St..  Chioag^o. 

E.  C.  HEWETT,  Traveling  Agent,  same  address. 


NORTHWESTERN    AGENCY 

OF  THE  I'UBIJCATIONS  OF 

GHASSGRIBNERandCOnPANT, 


NEW  TORE. 


VERY  VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  for  Schools. 

Prof  Guyot's  Classical  Maps  for  Colleges.  / 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

Prof  Tenney's  "Works  on  Natural  History. 

Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  Works  on  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Composition. 
Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 
Prof  LeRoy  Cooley's  Natural  Philofsophy. 
Prof  Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith's  Lessons  on  the  Globe. 
And  a  large  list  of  Miscellaneous  Books. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes, 

The  best  articles  of  School  Furniture  in  the  world. 


ALL.  COMMI'XICATIOXS  in  regard  to  tliese  Books  and  Jlaps  iiiiist  he  addn-ssed  I,- 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

Itook<4ollers  and  StationorM,  41  9f  hUInoii  St.,  I'liit-at^u.  111. 

Or,  E,  0.  HEWETT,  Traveling  Ageut,  same  address. 


•wt:xjI3E!i;,'s 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 


MANUFACTORKD    ONLY    BY 


92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 


lias  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1 .  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

o.    Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  schoolroom. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Prico  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Kubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10,  1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicaoo,  Juno  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chioagc. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  uie  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksouville,  III. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof.otMath.  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Oalesburg,  III. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franflin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  II.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

U.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A,  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools, Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  (Jalesburg,  111. 


New  English  Grrammar, 


THOMAS  W.  HARVEY,  A.  M. 

Thfi  wonderful  favor  this  new  work  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  edncational  public,  warrants  the 
belief  that  it  meets  the  wishes  of  practical  teachers  for  Boraething  better  than  the  text-books  on 
erammar  heretofore  in  use-.    The  following  are  some  of  its 

Distinguishing   Features : 

1.  The  brevity,  clearnessi,  and  uniformity  of  the  rule*  and  definitions. 

2.  The  simple  yet  complete  sysfem  of  Analysis. 

3.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

i.  TI\e  definite  statement  or  clear  indication  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which  annoy  and 
perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher, 
o.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody, 
fi.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 

Harvey's  Ens;li»li  Oramniar  h:i>  Mlnnrly  lioronic,  within  the  few  months  since  its  publicati«»i. 
the  exclubive  text-book  on  griinun:ir  in  tin:  JMiMir.  Schools  of  Cleveland,  0.;  Ketit,  0.;  Xenia,  0.; 
I.-ancaster.  0.:  Miotnixlmra,  0. ;  VhillirnOr,  <>.:  linmiUcii.  0. :  Eaton,  O.j  Pninesmlle,  O.;  London,  O.; 
i'.Saiidtuikv,  O.;  Van  Wert,  O.;  Tipper-iiiui",  0.;  Mnrk'ii,  U. :  I'nrtsuiouth,  0.;  Masfillon,  0.;  Olendale,  O. : 
f'resUine,  0.;  Troy,  0.;  ^iqtta,  <>.:  Ihnjlnti,  O.:  Kiminton.  .V.  Y.:  Fond  Ju  Lac,  Wis.;  FranMin,  Penn.; 
ilraai  Lake,  3Iich. ;  Whitehall,  Mick.;  Oiitral  Cifii.  CU.-  MarahalUotvn,  lowtt;  Albia.  Jowa ;  Agency  City. 
fnvM;  Lemi,  lowii ;  L"fa'/etle,  Jud.;  Mimticello,  Jitd. :  Hichmond,  Ind. ;  Rising  Sun,  hid  ;  L-a  Porte,  Ind. ; 
Itixmohe,  hid. ;  Munri>',  jnd.;    Wnrmw,  hid. ;  VnionCitw,  hid.;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

.\l»o  in  Howard  Uiiiversili/,  Washiiigloii  City,  D  C;  Fish  VniversUy.  Nashville,  Tenn.;  VniversUy  of 
Xcbraeia,  MoutU  Auburn  Female  htslitiile,  Wesleyan  Female  College,  Ohio  FenuUe  College, 

ANJ>   ly  XUJtfEKOrS    OTHER   PUBLIC  AXD   PRIVATJC  SCHOOLS. 


Pinneo's  Primary  Grammar,  '      Pinneo's  Guide  to  OompoBition, 

Pinneo's  Analytical  Grammar,  Pinneo's  Parsing  Exercises, 

Pinneo's  English  Teacher,  i      Pinneo's  False  Syntax. 

Pinneo's  Primary  Orainuiar  and  Pinneo's  Onide  to  Composition  are  called  the 
vi.x/ei  ti/xt-books  of  their  kind*.  They  have  received  wide  commend;itiou,  and  aro  used  in  the  best 
echoolB,  pnblic  and  private,  in  the  country. 

Pinneo's  Parsing  iBxercisea  itnd  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  aro  new  works,  and  it  is 
confidently  believed  tlity  will  meet  a  want  ot  tho  school-room  that  has  been  keenly  felt  by  the 
practical   teacher. 


]s^iscELXj.A.isrEO"crs  book:s: 

Examiner,  or  Teacher's  Aid,  |  Young  Singer,  Part  J, 
Chandler's  Grammar.  I  Young  Singer,  Fart  11, 

Fvans'  School  Geometry,  [  Young  Singers  Manual, 

Hag's  Geometrg  (separate), 
Kidd's  Elocution, 
fluvenile  Speaker, 
Eclectic  Speaker. 
Young  Ladies  Header. 
High  School  Header, 


Class  Book  of  Geography, 
Object  Lessons, 
Alphabet  3Iade  Easy, 
The  Word  Jlethod, 
Leigh's  Fhonetio  Frimer, 
Leigh\s  Fhonetic  First  Reader, 


«*"  Teachers  and  School-Ofticcrs  desiring  to  make  a  change  in  Text-Books  not  in  satisfactory  tise  in 
their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  with  tho  Publisher.^, 

WILSON,   HINKLE  &   CO., 


THE  MOST  WIDELY  APPROVED 


School  Text-Books: 

THE 

J^y  Walnut  St.,  Cincinnati. 


'  TBE  MOST  VALUABLE  LITERARY  PROPERTY  PERHAPS  IN  THE  WOBLD."-^«aiitte  Monthly. 


This  Series  of  School  and  CoUese  Text-books  has  been  recently  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  sereral 
valuable  works.  Founded  upon  the  true  basis  of  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has  attained  a 
far  wider  use  and  reconini'ndation  tbun  any  other.  It  is  contidently  believed  that,  in  its  improved  and 
more  complete  form,  the  Eclectic  Educational  Series  will  more  than  ever  moet  with  the  favor 
of  the  educational  community. 


DeWoirs  Instructive  Speller, 
?few  Eclectic  Speller, 
?few  First  Eclectic  Reader, 
3few  Second  Eclectic  Reader, 


New  Third  Eclectic  Reader, 
New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader, 
New  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader, 
New  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader. 


IWcCrafTey's  "Sevf  Eclectic  Readers  au<I  Spellers  have  itithln  a  few  montlis  Ixion  introduced 
into  the  I'ublic  Schools  of  Toledo,  0.;  Union  City,  Ind.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  Madison,  Beloit,  and  Mil- 
wankee.  Wis.;  Franklin,  Pa.;  Springfield,  Joliet,  Morris,  Quiiicy,  and  Carlinville,  111.;  St.  Joseph, 
Carondelet,  and  St.  Lonia,  Mo. ;  and  of  numeroiis  towns  and  cities  over  the  country  generally ; 

Including  One  Thousand  Schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone! 

The  foregoinc  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  rapidly  increasing  favor  in  which   this   befot 
popular  Series  is  held. 


No  Sebifs  of  Mathematics  published  has  roccivod  so  general  commendation  and  widely  approved  use 
as  this.  The  sterling  merit  of  the  works  is  attested  by  their  rapid  adoption  in  many  of  the  first 
Institutions  of  the  country.  The  Bndimeuts  of  AritUiuetic  and  Oeometry  and  TrigO' 
nometry  are  recent  additions  to  the  Series,  and  mako  it  the  best  adapted,  the  most  thorough  and 
desirable,  now  offered.    The  Metric  System  receives  full  treatment. 


Ray's  Primary  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  Rudiments  of  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic, 
Ray's  Test  Examples  (Arithmetic), 


Ray's  Elementary  Algebra. 
Ray's  Higher  Algehra, 
Ray's  Geometry  anil  Trigouometry, 
Ray's  Analjlie  Geometry  (in  press), 
Ray's  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 
(in  preparation), 


Ray's  Astronomy  (in  preparation). 


into  the  Universities 
nklin.  Pa.;  Allegheny 


Kay's  aiatiieiuatics  have  been  recently  introduood,  wholly  or  ir 
of  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  lialtimo 
City,  Pa. ;  Akron,  O. ;  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  AVi.s. ; 

And  many  other  Towns  throughout  the  Union. 

Ray's  Mathematics  are  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Yale  College,  Washington  College,  Columbia 
College,  the  University  of  oMichigan,  University  of  Minnesota,  University  «(  Kentucky,  University 
nf  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana  University:  also  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
J'hiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Petersburg,  Wheeling,  Allejjheny  (Jity,  Heading,  Meadville.  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Logansport,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  New  Albany,  Springfield, 
.lacksonville,  Janesville.  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown.  Racine,  Nebraska  City,  Des  Moines, 
Keokuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  .Toseph,  Hannibal,  Leavenworth,  Atchison ; 

And  Thousands  of  Towns  and  Cities  over  the  Country  at  large. 


LiOte  Publications  of 

131  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


HILLARD'S  READERS,  NEW  SERIES, 

With  an  original  treatise  on  Elocution,  by  Prof.  Mark  Bailey,  of  Yale  College.  These 
Books  are  the  latest  complete  series  of  Headers  now  before  the  public.  They  have 
been  introduced,  in  whole  or  in  part,  into  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Washington,  Providence,  Hartford;  Portland,  Augusta, 
Me.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Peoria,  Quincy,  Springfield,  111.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Daven- 
port, Keokuk,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  Leavenworth,  Lawrence,  Kansas;  and  many 
other  important  places.  No  other  series  of  Readers  contains  so  many  patriotic 
extracts,  many  of  which  have  been  called  out  by  the  Great  Rebellion. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE  SPELLING-BOOK. 

'•The  arrangement  and  classification  of  words  is  admirable,  and  the  department  devoted  to  'Derivations' 
unsurpassed." — Charles  H.  Allen,  Principal  Kormal  Department,  University  of  WigconHn. 

WOBCESTEE'S  PRIMAEY  SPELLING-BOOK. 

ADAMS'S  SPELLING-BOOK,  for  Advanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

Consisting  of  Three  Books, 

The      "WKITTEN,"       "INTELLECTITAL,"      and      "PRIMARY." 

"I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  the  Written  Arithmetic,  in  its  treatment  of  both  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  Arithmetic,  ia  the  best  book  I  have  over  seen.  While  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to"  other  works  of 
its  class,  it  has  many  features,  original  and  nni(iue,  which  give  it  a  marked  superiority  to  all  of  them,  and 
which  can  not  faU  to  commend  it  to  the  teaclior  ;ind  tliu  student." — Win.  J.  RolJ'e,  A.M.,  Master  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mass.)  High  School. 

WALTON'S  DICTATION  EXERCISES, 

Comprising  a  Card,  on  which  are  arranged  figures  for  Arithmetical  operations,  and 
two  Keys  (Parts  I  and  II),  containing  answers  to  more  than  seven  thousand  exam- 
ples, to  be  performed  in  connection  with  the  Card.  They  may  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics.  A  Sliding  Slate  may 
be  had  with  thacard, — a  great  convenience  to  the  pupil  in  writing  results. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History, 

Revised  edition,  with  Maps,  and  Index  of  Proper  Names  pronounced. 

C.  A.  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States, 

A  new  edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Wm.  H. 
Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Edwards's  Outlines  of  English  History, 

A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  and  brought  down  to  1862. 

Winslow's  Intellectual  Philosophy, 

With  Additions,  bringing  the  science  down  to  the  latest  views. 

WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  &  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES 

t&°  Copies  for  Examination  or  Introduction  furnished  by 

GEOnGE  jr.  J.lCKSOJr,   Jreslern  Jtgent. 

JaV.  1,  1867.]  P.O.  ADDKESS_c«r«  of  W,  B.  MkJi£J^  tf  CO.,  CMcag-o, 


THE  BEST  jurn  che»ijpest: 


w 


night  of  Seat,  12  in.        13  in.  14  in.  15  in. 

C.    W.    SHERWOOD'S 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.   Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 

E  MANUFACTURE   AND  KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE  THE  LARQEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West,  We  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 
COMPANY,  and  manufacture  all  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company — many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHKRIVOOD'S  INK-AVKIili,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Shenvood  —  best  innde. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREBN  LIQUID  SLATING  for  Blackboards— best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thing  to  completely  outfit  a  College  w  School  o/  any  grade,  send  to 

Gr3BO.    efts    O.    yJSr.    SZZXSZl'^T^OOX), 

105  Oladison  Street,  Chicago. 

ie®=  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fcr- 

NITURE. 


fl^Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 

"   id  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosoi-hi- 

CAL  and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
.  Send  for  School-Book  List. 


.Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Lanterns  and 
Slides. 


THE 

ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 

BY 

RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University; 

and 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsements  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.    They  contain  new  features,  which  give  thorn  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 
Analytical  First  Reader.  8O/7?.  16mo. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     I60pp.  l6mo. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.      25&pp.   16mo. 
Analytical  Speller.     By  Edwards  and  Warren. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and   illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  264:pp.  12mo. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  S60pp.  l2mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494:pp.  V2mo. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  HOWLAND,  A.M.,  Prin.  Chicago  High  Schooi-. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  is  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  P\iblic  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  net  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 

0£0.  &  €.  W.  iSHERWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicaqo. 


SOltlETHIXG    ^EW    AXD    VAMJABIiE. 


ANALYSIS    OP    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 


BY    CAI.VIX    TOWXSEND 


A  CHART  of  52  pages,  lo  x  20  inches  each ;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  aa  to  be  easily  read  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  contaiuing  au  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  Its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TKACHERS'  INSTITDTK. 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
as  tt  work  of  reference  in  every  Lyceum,  Law,  Government  and  Editor's  Office.    Price  $6.00. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Grovernment. 

DESIGNED    TO   ACCOMPANY    TUE 

"A^AI.\SIS    OF    THE    COXSTITIJTIOX." 

Li  Cloth,  12mo,  340  Fatjes.    Price  $1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is   presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  work   pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this   work   a  larger  amount  of  facts, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popniar  class-' 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


MARKS' 
First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJK<"TIVF.T,Y  PUKsEXTED,  and  ibsisucd  for  the  use  of  Primary  Classes  in  Grammar  Schools, 
Academies,  &c. 

In    Cloth,    ISmo,    156    Pag^es.    Price    !»I.OO. 


This  little  book  is  constnictiil  lor  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  be 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  scionf-<-  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  Talno  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanced  Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  lo  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  edncation,  he  would 
be  better  prepared  fjr  the  active  dntles  of  life  with  a  little  Arithmetic,  and  tome  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry . 

<®- Copies  will  be  sent  hy  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  centi,  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  Jirst  supply  for  introduction. 

.^^Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  00., 

47  A  49  Ofecne  St.,  New-York. 

ED.  COOK,  General  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


Pl'ELISHED    BY 


IVISOF,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  IVew  York. 
S.    C    G^I^IG^G^S    &    Oo.,    Clileaoo. 


Xo  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Kdiicators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  "Webster's  Newlt  IUUSTRATED  asd  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1S67,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

HOBINSON'S  SERIES  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  HaJfjn  Million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMAES, 

By  SIMON  KEBL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  fur  fresliness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  liCSSOnS  in  Fnglish  Graiumar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

thft  Conimou  School  Grammar. 
Common  School  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  £nti:llsh  Language. 
Comprehensive  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 
«     

Coltoii^s  Greographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.    The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  a  unifurm  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 
m 

Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science:  and  excel  in  tlieir  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  7U0),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  reearded  rs  the  only  National  standnrd  authority  iu  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIONS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  High  School,  Academic  and 
Counting -House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  contaiuiugimportant  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

They  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TAVENTY-TIIREE  STATES. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  aud  ^'ewly  Enlarged. 

e^  This  syslen  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schooh  in  the  United  States. 
MS'  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a  half-million  of  books. 

Over  Oue  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  ia  the  United  St.\te8,  and  pro 
ouneed  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cap-ds,  contaiuing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cent.s.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Cliemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 

perimeulal  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    GJ5  pages. 

Robinson's   DifFerential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  aud  Colleges.     In  sheep,  Svo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  New  Manual  of  the  £lenieuts  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISOM. 

Colton's  Common  School  €reography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, aud  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  IiOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

Stat«B.     A  Chart,  of  r>2  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  iilain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

(Cray's  Botanical  Series,  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 

Fasqnelle's  French  Series,  Willson's  Histories, 

Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bryant  &  Strattou's  Book-kee]>ing-, 

Progrressive  Spanish  Readers.  Scliool  Records,  etc.,  etc. 

eS'  Teacliers  aud  t^chool  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  ivith  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B. — Teachers  and  School-Oflicers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-bi  oki  for  examination,  or  a  first 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publiihars,  or  their  General  Western 
Ageut  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

KD.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Gbigcs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HEllRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

1'.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &.  Co.,  Chicugo. 


Just  Published 


Greene's  Introduction  to  English  G-rammar 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Towns  and  Country  Districts. 

This  work  contains  all  the  important  principles  of  English  Grammar,  unincumbored  by  the  discussioD 
of  abtruse  principles. 

The  arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  definitions  brief,  clear,  and  exact.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by 
copious  extracts  in  Writing,  Parsing,  Analyzing,  etc.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  thirty-eight  lessons  constitute  an  Elementary  Course  in  Oral  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  ol 
developing,  by  familiar  lessons,  the  main  ideas  of  the  principal  definitions.  In  the  Appendix  there  are 
model  lessons  and  directions,-to  guide  the  teacher  in  these  oral  exercises. 

The  TTPOORAPHY  is  unsurpaesed  by  that  of  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

Sent  by  mail  for  examination  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


Greene's  English  Grammar. 

Revised  and  Improved  both  in  its  subject  matter  and 
typography. 

A  COMPLETE,  TUOKOUGU  AND  KIMSIIED  TEXT-BOOK  for  advanced  clashed,  and  especially  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  Introduction. 

During  the  brief  time  that  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  their  srccEss  has  more  than  equaled 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  publisherB. 

Among  soveral^hundred  cities,  town  and  counties  in  wliicli  they  have  been  adopted  : 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  adopted  them. 
The  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  has  adopted  them. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  has  recommended  them. 

The  English  Grammar  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  fifty-six  cents. 
The  correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Philadelphia. 

SIMEON  WRIGHT,  General  Agent, 

Care  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 


ILLINOIS    TEACHER. 


Volume  XV.  MARCH,    1869.  Number  3. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  PERSONAL  CULTURE  OF  THE  TEACHER. 


TuK  gains  in  the  department  of  education  within  a  few  years  have 
given  its  friends  cause  of  rejoicing.  Very  much  has  been  done  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  tone  and  character  of  our  common  schools, 
and  to  make  them  what  the  evident  intention  was  they  should  be  — 
the  springs  from  which  the  great  mass  of  the  children  of  the  nation 
should  derive  their  intellectual  sustenancQ — their  mental  vigor  and 
growth;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  one  direction  to  which  the  people 
point  with  more  pride  than  to  these  fountains  of  learning,  fostered 
with  so  much  care.  The  sympathies  of  many  philanthropic  men  and 
women  have  been  enlisted  to  work  up  to  a  grand  ideal  the  system  of 
popular  education,  and  we  claim  it  as  one  of  our  chief  glories  that 
every  child  of  the  republic  is  in  the  line  of  the  only  nobility  recog- 
nized among  a  free  people  —  the  nobility  attaching  to  symmetrical 
manhood  — the  nobility  of  free  thought  —  the  nobility  whose  escutch- 
eon is  truth.  No  one  will  question  that  we  are  far  in  advance  of  our 
fathers  as  to  the  real  worth  and  efficiency  of  otir  schools.  Progress 
essentially  characterizes  the  movements  of  the  present  day.  Many  of 
our  school  edifices  are  noble  specimens  of  architecture,  and  are  furnished 
with  every  ap2)liance  that  can  conduce  both  to  the  profit  and  comfort 
of  the  pupil.  Facilities  and  aids  to  mental  development  are  multiplied 
on  every  hand,  and,  go  where  you  will  in  all  this  wide  land,  neat  and 
tasteful  school-houses  greet  your  eye,  as  so  many  evidences  of  a  refined 
civilization.  Wherever  free  speech  is  tolerated,  wherever  a  free  people 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven,  there  is  planted  the  bulwark  of  liberty  —  the 
free  school.  P'rom  the  simple  rural  district  to  the  ponderous  systems 
in  our  large  cities,  throughout  every  grade,  in  that  excellent  institu- 
tion of  late  growth  —  the  normal  school,  in  the  colleges  and  seminaries 
that  dot  our  land,  dissatisfaction  with  the  old  regime  is  rife,  and  not  a 
few  noble-minded  men  and  women  are  casting  about  for  more  light, 
and  searching  with  commendable  zeal  for  the  true  line  of  advance. 
XV— 9. 
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They  are  skirmishing  now  in  this  quarter,  now  in  that,  besieging  the 
strongholds  of  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  error,  with  a  resolute  will,  an 
energized  purpose,  that  accepts  no  retreat  or  failure.  "We  get  and  we 
hold  in  this  great  contest,  advancing  from  one  line  pf  intrenchment 
to  another,  until  we  are  assured  of  victory.  Yet  with  all  the  gain 
that  we  are  pleased  to  record,  with  all  the  progress  we  can  not  fail  to 
recognize,  with  our  appliances  and  facilities  so  largely  increased,  sus- 
tained as  the  schools  are  in  public  estimate  because  so  close  to  the 
popular  heart,  I  gravely  put  the  question  "What  is  the  position  of  the 
teaching  class?"  Have  our  principles  of  instruction  kei)t  jjace  with 
the  progress  in  the  other  departments  of  the  work?  Have  we  risen 
to  a  plane  parallel  with  the  increased  demands  upon  us?  AVe  ask  the 
public  confidence:  what  have  we  to  offer  as  an  equivalent,  or  upon 
what  basis  shall  we  press  our  claim?  Are  we  in  the  advance  as  lead- 
ers in  this  great  movement,  as  we  ought  to  be?  Popular  education  is 
confessedly  acknowledged  to  be  vitally  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
liberty  and  virtue:  then  why  are  teachers  so  under  a  cloud,  when 
they  should,  by  virtue  of  the  significancy  growing  out  of  the  calling 
itself,  by  virtue  of  the  possibilities  that  slumber  within  them,  compel 
the  confidence,  respect  and  social  recognition  of  mankind?  There  is 
a  fault  some  where,  and  it. manifestly  lies  at  our  own  door.  Is  there 
that  personal  preparation  for  our  work  that  society  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect of  those  to  whom  so  much  is  confided?  We  are  too  apt  to  be 
satisfied  with  meagre  attainments,  with  narrow  convictions  of  the 
scope  of  our  calling.  It  is  a  law  of  our  nature  that  we  must  either 
expand  or  contract:  there  is  no  neutral  ground  that  one  can  expect 
to  occupy.  If  we  fail  to  grow  wiser  or  better,  or  to  move  forward, 
manifestly  we  recede.  More  will  be  required  of  us  to-morrow  than  is 
demanded  of  us  to-day,  and  the  advance  claim  m\ist  be  met;  but  how 
shall  we  justify  the  expectations  that  spring  from  our  relations  to 
society,  unless  there  be  in  vis  more  of  personal  culture,  greater  intel- 
lectual attainments, —  unless  there  be  more  of  unremitting  toil  for 
individual  growth, — unless  we  be  characterized  by  a  clear  insight  into 
the  issues  of  the  hour  and  the  demands  of  the  age, —  unless  in  har- 
mony of  purpose,  in  strength  of  character,  in  the  incessant  thirst  for 
truth,  in  all  that  constitutes  true  manhood,  we  stand  the  peers  of  the 
foremost?  We  must  root  out  the  infelicities  of  will  and  temper  that 
mar  the  portraiture  of  our  souls,  and  submit  to  be  purified  in  the 
school  of  self-denial,  until,  by  assiduous  and  sustained  effort,  we  have 
attained  a  masterly  control  of  every  energy  that  shall  develop  the 
possibilities  and  that  shall  expand  and  elevate  all  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  our  nature.  No  occupation  of  life  calls  for  more  versatility 
of  talent,  and  none  is  so  little  honored  by  the  great  bulk  of  those  who 
enter  it,  as  the  teachers'  profession.  The  character  of  the  work  is  as 
subtle  as  the  nature  of  mind  is  subtle;  and  we  must  bring  to  it  intelli- 
gent skill  and  an  indomitable  courage,  for  the  lease  given  to  character 
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and  soul  is  infinite.  We,  if  we  are  true,  can  not  fail  to  recognize  the 
cry  that  comes  up  that  we  shall  grow  to  be  fairer  men  and  women,— 
grow  to  more  perfectness  of  symmetry  and  development.  It  is  plainly 
manifest  that  the  work  of  the  school  —  or  the  teacher,  if  you  please  —  is 
the  development  of  thought-power,  —  the  power  that  gives  a  man  the 
command  of  every  energy  of  his  nature;  the  power  to  organize  his 
knowledge,  so  that  he  can  wield  it  as  an  instrument  by  which  to  en- 
rich himself  as  an  individual;  in  a  word,  the  power  to  give  his  charac- 
ter the  fullest  and  freest  growth.  And  right  here,  I  take  it,  is  to  be 
found  the  great  difference  in  men:  not  so  much  in  natural  gifts  as  in 
the  systematic  control  and  mastery  of  these  gifts.  The  teacher's  work, 
then,  is  only  well  done  as  it  approximates  this  ideal,  and  he  must  earn- 
estly and  diligently  set  his  face  in  this  direction  if  he  would  realize 
the  goal  of  all  his  efforts  to  unite  in  one  symmetric  whole  the  differ- 
ent powers  of  the  pupil.  Now,  then,  how  is  this  attainment  possible 
if  the  teacher  himself  be  not  well  poised  —  if  there  be  not  in  him  an 
inward  life  that  is  harmonious,  a  scholarship  that  is  ripe,  a  judgment 
that  is  profound,  keenness  of  perception,  a  sagacity  that  is  unerring,  a 
ready  tact  to  seize  the  critical  moments  and  turn  them  to  good 
account,  and  an  ability  to  give  the  healthiest  direction  to  the  pupil's 
energies,  and  to  furnish  the  conditions  of  growth?  The  teacher  should 
be  a  man  of  generous  culture,  of  broad  and  enlightened  views  as  to 
the  wants  and  demands  of  society  in  all  its  forms,  and  full  of  an  earn- 
est concern  as  to  all  human  interests.  He  can  not  teach  what  he  does 
not  know,  nor  can  he  be  said  to  know  rightly  what  is  not  assimilated 
to  his  own  thought  and  does  not  become  a  part  of  himself.  lie  will 
be  the  safest  instructor  in  any  branch  of  study  whose  thought  grasps 
and  is  enriched  by  a  circle  of  pursuits  allied  to  it.  Arithmetic  will  be 
better  taught  as  the  teacher  is  conversant  with  Algebra,  Geometry,  or 
the  higher  ranges  of  Mathematics.  Grammar  will  derive  added  sig- 
nificance from  his  knowledge  of  Philology.  Geography  will  have  a 
deeper  meaning  as  he  is  familiar  with  the  world's  history,  political  and 
geological.  His  instruction  will  have  increased  interest,  will  have 
more  that  will  stimulate  to  active  research,  as  Botany,  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  furnish  him  bountifully  from  their  storehouses.  Men- 
tal Science  will  reveal  to  him  the  nature  and  method  of  the  develop- 
ment of  mind,  the  character  of  its  activities,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
its  operations.  All  Science,  Mathematics  and  Literature  are  open  to 
him,  and  will  richly  repay  careful  investigation.  It  is  true,  Teachers' 
Institues  do  much  to  awaken  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and  do  give 
broader  and  more  intelligent  views  of  the  work;  and  Normal  Schools 
in  a  large  measure  afford  opportunities  of  increased  professional  skill : 
yet,  after  all,  the  teacher  is  mainly  what  he  makes  himself;  for  —  I 
speak  with  the  highest  respect  for  these  educational  agencies  —  they 
do  not  transcend  a  certain  limit,  and  that  limit  is  altogether  too  nar- 
row for  the  true  teacher,  who  will,  as  a  profound  conviction  of  bis  re- 
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sponsibility  rests  upon  him,  give  his  leisure  hours  to  study, —  not  spas- 
modic and  with  an  unwilling  spirit,  but  systematic,  unremitting  studj% 
directed  by  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  the  demands  upon  it.  And 
right  here,  in  the  study  of  men  and  things,  of  laws  natural,  laws  social 
and  political, —  in  the  study  of  himself  as  to  the  duties  of  good  neigh- 
borhood and  citizenship,  will  be  found  the  true  secret  of  success.  He 
must,  by  working  into  the  scope  and  philosophy  of  his  profession, 
make  himself  authority  in  his  department.  He  must  not  hesitate  to 
attack  with  immense  courage  certainly,  and  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the 
obstacles  that  confront  him  at  every  step,  if  he  would  gain  to  himself 
capacity  and  the  consciousness  of  jjower,  and  be  able  to  justify  that 
consciousness  by  every  act  of  his  life.  Above  all,  the  teacher  should 
be  deeply  imbued  with  the  fundamental  jDrinciples  of  Christianity, 
developing  constantly  the  higher  life  that  is  in  hiin,  governed  and  con- 
trolled by  love  to  God  and  to  his  fellow  men,  exemplifying  by  an  up- 
right and  blameless  life  the  beauty  and  power  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 
Now  if  we  rise  to  this  ideal  of  ourselves  and  our  work,  it  is  certainly 
evident  that  we  can  not  fail  to  be  in  the  advance  in  educational  re- 
form—  to  furnish  the  conditions  that  shall  make  the  whole  life  of  the 
pupil  fruitful  in  good  work  —  to  provide  a  stimulus  that  shall  guide  to 
the  love  of  learning  and  the  '  search  after  truth'. 

It  will  not  do  to  plead  want  of  time  or  insufhciency  of  remunei'a- 
tion.  No  such  excuse  will  relieve  us  of  an  atom  of  responsibility  in 
the  matter.  It  is  possible,  and  being  possible  it  is  our  most  solemn 
duty,  to  so  increase  the  activities  and  develop  the  capacities  within  us 
that  no  glaring  'flaws  may  lurk'  at  our  door.  God  has  committed  to 
us  certain  talents,  and  we  can  not  escape  our  accountabilitj-.  "  To 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  reqviired."  "  Blessed  is  that 
servant  whom,  when  his  Lord  conieth,  he  shall  tind  so  doing.  "        k. 


S  C  J I  0  O  L  -  II  O  U  S  K  S  . 


[We  copy  the  following  practical  uotes  upon  School-Houses  from  Hon.  X. 
Bateman's  last  report,  and  commend  them  to  the  careful  con.siileration  of  both 
teachers  and  parents.] 

A  SCHOOL-BUILDING,  as  Well  as  any  other,  shovild  be  adapted  to  the 
special  purpose  in  view:  it  should  be  constructed  with  direct  reference 
to  utility;  and  to  do  this,  the  necessities  of  the  school  must  be  con- 
sulted. There  is  as  much  difference  in  school-houses  as  in  school- 
teachers, and  that  is  about  as  strong  as  the  case  can  be  put.  A  school 
may  be  kept  in  almost  any  place;  but  it  can  not  be  propei'ly  taught 
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except  in  a  building  where  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  both  teach- 
ers and  scholars  has  been  made  a  special  care.  The  following  remarks 
are  commended  to  the  attention  of  such  boards  of  directors,  or  other 
parties,  as  contemplate  building  new  school-houses  —  not  so  much  for 
what  they  express,  as  for  what  they  imply  and  suggest. 

The  first  question  is  Where  shall  the  house  be  located?  The  loca- 
tion should  be  as  central  and  accessible  as  possible,  to  prevent  loss  of 
time  in  going  and  returning,  and  detention  from  bad  roads  and 
bridges,  swollen  streams,  etc. ;  but  mere  centrality  should  never  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  the  expense  of  moi'e  important  considerations.  The 
site  5should  by  all  means  be  salubrious  and  pleasant,  to  prevent  loss  of 
energy  in  study  on  account  of  impaired  vigor,  or  absence  on  account  of 
sickness  —  and  that  the  attractiveness  of  the  place  and  its  surround- 
ings may  invite  to  regularity  of  attendance.  It  should  be  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  street  or  road  to  secure  freedom  from  noise  and  dust, 
by  which  the  attention  is  distracted,  and  time  lost  in  cleansing  soiled 
hands,  faces,  and  apparel.  Ample  play-grounds  should  be  attached, 
because  otherwise  the  attractions  of  sport  would  detain  the  children 
till  the  last  moment,  at  places  remote  from  the  building,  and  be  a  con- 
stant temptation  to  tardiness;  because,  arriving  in  hot  haste,  perspir- 
ing and  excited,  much  time  would  be  lost  before  they  would  be  cool 
and  calm  enough  for  study;  and  because  without  such  grounds  there 
would  be  strong  temptation  to  seek  the  street,  or  thoroughfare,  at  the 
peril  of  life  or  limb,  or  to  annoy  travelers  or  those  passing,  and  to 
trespass  upon  the  premises  of  neighbors,  who,  in  turn,  would  make 
complaint  and  seek  redress,  thus  involving  loss  of  time  and  irritation 
to  both  teachers  and  scholars.  Be  careful  to  make  no  mistake  in  these 
respects;  for  an  error  of  location  is  almost  without  remedy,  and  will 
surely  aftect  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  the  school,  no  matter 
how  able  and  faithful  your  teacher  may  be.  Of  this  we  have  many  sad 
proofs. 

Having  decided  ujdou  a  site,  you  are  next  to  consider  the  size  of  the 
proposed  building.  This  is  easily  determined.  It  should  be  large 
enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all  who  are  entitled  to  attend  the 
school,  allowing  for  aisles  and  passages,  and  not  less  than  twelve 
square  feet  for  every  two  scholars.  If  the  accommodations  are  not 
thus  ample  and  comfortable,  there  will  be  constant  confusion,  and  the 
tranquil  exercise  of  the  mental  powers  and  quiet  movement  of  the 
current  of  school-life  will  be  impossible.  Many  of  our  school-houses 
are  so  small  that  the  scholars  are  obliged  to  stand  and  sit  '  by  turns ', 
causing  weariness,  noise,  irritability,  and  so  utterly  defeating  the  pur- 
pose of  the  school.  In  determining  the  question  of  size,  the  prob- 
able future  wants  of  the  district  should  also  be  considered,  as  well  as 
its  immediate  wants.  It  will  cost  you  far  less  to  make  the  building  a 
Httle  larger  at  the  outset,  even  if  some  of  the  seats  or  rooms  are  tern- 
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porarily  vacant,  tiian  to  enlarge  the  house,  or  build  another,  when  the 
necessity  arrives. 

The  house  being  located  and  built,  the  point  next  demanding  your 
attention  is  the  very  important  one  of  the  kind  of  desks  and  seats 
that  should  be  provided.  The  essential  conditions  here  are  that  each 
pupil  be  left  to  pursue  his  studies  without  interruption  or  hindrance; 
that  all  temptation  to  idleness  and  sport  be  removed;  that  the  position 
of  the  body  be  easy  and  natural;  and  that  the  utmost  economy  of  time 
be  secured  by  such  an  arrangement  as  will  admit  of  prompt  ingress  and 
egress.  It  is  self-evident  that  these  necessary  conditions  peremptorily 
exclude  long  seats  or  benches  for  several  scholars,  and  desks  of  equal 
length;  and  that  they  absolutely  demand  a  plan  and  construction 
conformable  to  sound  anatomic  and  hygienic  principles.  Desks  for 
more  than  two  should  never  be  allowed,  and,  except  in  advanced 
schools,  where  habits  of  self-control  and  self-reliance  have  been  estabi- 
lished,  nothing  can  comiDcnsate  for  the  loss  of  the  advantages  accru- 
ing from  the  use  of  single  desks.  The  additional  cost  is  not  much, 
while  the  gain  in  time,  and  in  all  the  essentials  of  efficient  study  and 
teaching,  is  beyond  computation.  The  oblique  or  diamond-shaped  ar- 
rangement of  desks  is  the  best,  in  primary  schools,  whether  they  be 
single  or  double.  By  this  arrangement  no  two  pupils  can  be  immedi- 
ately contiguous  and  opposite  to  each  other,  affording  very  much  less 
opportunity  for  communication. 

The  question  of  light  must  next  be  considered.  See  that  there  is 
not  too  much,  or  too  little,  and  that  it  is  properly  adjusted  and  equal- 
ized. Never  compel  a  child  to  study  with  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  his 
face  or  on  his  book,  or  in  the  dimness  of  perpetual  twilight,  or  under 
the  painful  distortion  of  vision  caused  by  cross-lights.  Neglect  of  the 
common  principles  of  optics  in  providing  and  arranging  the  light  in 
school-houses  is  a  common  evil,  and  one  that  often  causes  not  only 
temporary  discomfort  but  serious  and  permanent  injury  of  sight.  The 
pupils  should,  if  possible,  face  a  dead  wall:  cross-lights  are  painful  and 
dangerous.  The  windows  should  be  long,  not  reaching  nearer  to  the 
floor  than  three  or  four  feet,  and  should  be  provided  with  blinds,  both 
for  their  own  protection  and  for  the  regulation  of  light.  Since  the 
scholars  can  not  change  their  position  with  the  sun,  nor  with  the 
transitions  from  bright  to  dark  days,  the  supply  of  light  should  be 
adequate,  steady  and  uniform,  all  day,  and  every  day.  When  practi- 
cable, the  building  should  front  south,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  north, 
and  windows  on  the  east  and  west.  The  light  will  then  fall  upon  the 
pupil's  right  hand  in  the  forenoon,  and  gradually  jiass  around,  till  in 
the  afternoon  it  rests  upon  his  left  hand,  while  during  the  whole  day 
the  eyes  will  be  relieved,  when  lifted,  by  resting  upon  the  dead  wall 
in  the  north. 

IIow  shall  the  school-house  be  warmed?     This  important  matter 
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will  next  require  careful  attention.  The  aim  here  should  be  to  make 
the  atmosphere  of  the  whole  room  comfortable,  to  its  remotest  corners) 
and  to  keep  it  so  from  the  first  hour  of  school  to  the  last.  Remember 
that  at  home  and  elsewhere  children  can  approach  to  or  retire  from 
the  fire  at  pleasure,  and  thus  regulate  the  degree  of  warmth  for  them- 
selves; while  in  school  they  can  not  do  this  —  the  teacher  must  do  it, 
or  cause  it  to  be  done,  for  them.  But  this  is  out  of  the  question  un- 
less the  means  of  regulation  have  been  i^rovided.  The  proper  work 
of  the  school  can  not  go  on  successfully  if  teachers  and  scholars  are 
annoyed  by  either  too  much  or  too  little  heat.  Neither  shivering  nor 
scorching  is  a  condition  of  body  compatible  with  successful  mental 
exertion,  or  with  a  proper  equanimity  of  temjjer;  and  yet  in  many  of 
our  school-houses,  well  arranged  in  other  respects,  the  children,  in 
the  winter  terms,  vibrate  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  from 
morning  till  night,  disqualified  nearly  all  the  time  for  calm  and  effect- 
ive studj-.  Then,  too,  there  is  great  confusion  and  loss  of  time,  caused 
by  changing  seats,  moving  to  and  from  the  fire,  and  a  general  feeling 
of  uneasiness  and  discomfort.  Such  school-houses  might  almost  as 
well  be  closed  for  the  cold  term,  so  far  as  profitable  teaching  and  learn- 
ing is  concerned;  and  when  the  eftect  upon  the  health,  of  young  child- 
ren especiallj'^,  is  considered,  the  matter  is  some  times  of  so  grave  a 
character  as  properly  to  invite  the  interposition  of  boards  of  health, 
or  other  competent  civil  authorities.  Taking  all  these  interests  into 
the  account,  the  duty  of  providing  suitable  warming  apparatus  is  most 
imperative  —  it  can  not  cost  too  much.  And  the  best  is  usually,  in  the 
long  run,  the  cheapest.  Good  furnaces,  with  registers,  should  be  used 
if  possible.  Of  these  there  are  now  several  new  and  superior  kinds, 
which  are  not  only  immeasurably  better  than  ordinary  stoves,  but 
much  more  economical.  If  stoves  must  be  used,  spare  no  expense  to 
have  them  so  constructed  and  placed  as  to  secure  a  steady  and  uni- 
form warmth  throughout  the  room. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  see  that  your  school-house  is  well  lighted  and 
warmed:  it  must  also  be  well  ventilated.  The  public  seem  slow  to  per- 
ceive or  to  allow  the  baleful  effects  of  impure  air  upon  the  health  of 
children  and,  hence,  upon  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  It 
would  be  different  if  the  actual  truth,  the  full  extent  of  the  evil,  were 
known.  No  hygienic  or  scientific  fact  has  been  more  surely  demon- 
strated than  that  the  continued  breathing  of  impure  air  is  a  prolific 
cause  of  dangerous  pulmonary  and  other  diseases,  especially  in  young 
children.  All  know  the  depressing,  enervating  effects  of  close,  stifling 
air.  The  physical  and  mental  powers  speedily  grow  languid  and  droop 
under  its  influence.  No  one  can  be  mistaken  in  the  symptoms:  the 
face  flushes,  the  head  burns,  the  blood  becomes  feverish,  the  eyes  as- 
sume an  unnatural  brightness,  and  in  extreme  cases  vertigo,  nausea 
and  faintness  ensue.     Proper  mental  application  is  impossible  under 
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such  physical  conditions,  and  to  require  it  would  be  cruelty.  Uneasi' 
ness,  restlessness,  irritability,  loss  of  the  power  of  attention,  accompa- 
ny the  progress  of  atmospheric  contamination  in  the  school-room,  as 
surely  as  the  obscuration  and  final  stupefaction  of  the  intellect  attend 
and  follow  the  successive  stages  of  inebriation.  Mental  activity  and 
energy  are  as  impossible  when  the  lungs  and  blood  are  poisoned  with 
foul  air  as  when  the  stomach  and  brain  are  on  fire  with  alcohol.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  toward  a  better  knowledge  and  practice  in  re- 
gard to  school-house  ventilation;  but  the  evil  still  exists  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent  in  our  state,  affording  every  year  a  terribly-abundant  har- 
vest for  the  reaper  of  death.  When  disease  invades  our  herds,  state 
legislatures  and  national  conventions  make  haste  to  investigate  the 
cause  and  remedy  the  scourge;  and  they  do  well  —  gigantic  pecuniary 
interests  are  involved:  and  yet,  consumption  no  more  surely  visits  ill- 
ventilated  and  over-crowded  stock-yards  and  cattle-trains  than  it  does 
our  school-houses  when  subject  to  the  same  conditions.  Keen-eyed 
self-interest  watches  the  progress  and  ravages  of  the  cattle-plague, 
counts  the  beasts  it  destroys,  and  with  loud  voice  tells  the  public  of 
its  loss;  but  who  notes  the  insidious  forms  of  disease  which  makes  vic- 
tims of  our  children  in  the  very  places  where  physical  education,  as 
well  as  intellectual,  should  be  realized?  or  who  counts  the  little  graves, 
or  tells  the  people  of  their  danger?  Many  a  parent  lays  his  little  dar- 
ling in  the  dust,  and,  in  desolation  of  soul,  muses  upon  the  ways  of 
Providence,  when  the  stifling  terrors  of  the  place  which  for  weary 
months  or  yeai's  had  been  silently  sapping  the  pillars  of  the  little 
one's  life  should  have  suggested  more  earthly  themes  of  meditation  to 
the  sorrowing  father.  There  is  no  excuse  for  unventilated  or  badly- 
ventilated  school-houses.  Other  school  accommodations  and  comforts 
are  more  or  less  expensive:  this  one  is  not.  Every  school-house,  large 
or  small,  humble  or  elegant,  costly  or  cheap,  may  have  a  plentiful 
supply  of  pure  fresh  air,  almost  without  money  and  without  price.  ]f 
provided  for  in  the  original  plan  of  the  building,  good  ventilation  may 
be  had  with  very  little,  if  any,  additional  cost;  and  even  in  most  ex- 
isting buildings  the  consequences  of  neglect  upon  this  vital  point  may 
be  remedied,  partially  at  least,  with  but  a  small  outlay.  But,  be  the 
cost  what  it  may,  pure  air  is  a  necessity  of  health,  both  mental  and 
physical;  and  no  board  of  school-directors  in  the  state  should  be  al- 
lowed to  neglect  it  with  impunity. 

Again,  no  school-room  can  properly  be  said  to  be  furnished  without 
blackboards :  they  are  a  necessity :  a  good  teacher  Avould  rather  dis- 
pense with  all  text-books  than  with  his  blackboards.  A  zone  of  black- 
boards, of  width  and  hight  from  the  floor  to  correspond  with  the  grade 
of  scholars  using  it,  should  extend  continuously  around  the  room. 
An  ample  supply  of  blackboard  surface  duplicates  and  reduplicates 
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the  amount  of  time  that  can  be  given  to  the  etiective  instruction  of 
each  class;  it  affords  the  means  of  visible  illustration  and  analysis, 
now  demanded  by  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  elements  of  near- 
ly every  science,  and  indispensable  in  elementary  instruction,  object 
lessons,  etc.;  it  affords  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  exercises  of  the  school, 
and  promotes  health  by  allowing  frequent  changes  of  posture,  from 
sitting  to  standing.  No  school-room,  it  is  repeated,  is  prepared  for 
its  work  without  an  ample  supply  of  it, 

(.»f  the  many  minor  points  that  should  receive  attention  from  those 
having  the  oversight  of  new  school-houses,  the  proper  limits  of  this 
report  will  not  allow  me  to  speak  in  detail.  I  will  barely  enumerate 
a  few  of  them.  The  teacher's  platform  should  be  at  the  front,  or  en- 
trance-side  of  the  building,  for  convenience  in  speaking  with  pupils  as 
they  enter  or  retire,  conferring  with  visitors,  securing  order  in  entries, 
halls,  etc.  There  should  be  a  convenient  wood  or  coal  house;  a  clothes- 
room  and  wash-room,  with  the  necessary  accompaniments  to  secure 
neatness  and  cleanliness  of  person;  a  basement,  or  other  suitable 
jilace,  for  use,  in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  during  intermission  and  re- 
cesses; a  good  clock  to  regulate  the  time  and  secure  habits  of  punctu- 
ality. There  are,  finally,  other  necessary  appurtenances,  in  devising 
and  furnishing  which  whatever  is  not  conformable  to  the  strictest  re- 
quirements of  modesty,  propriety  and  delicacy  should  be  inexorably 
forbidden.  It  is  most  lamentable  to  think  of  the  many  shameful  de- 
partures from  these  conditions  in  the  private  arrangements  of  district 
school-houses.  As  already  stated,  the  ijroportion  of  new  school-houses 
which,  in  the  characteristics  that  have  now  been  specified  or  hinted  at, 
are  all  that  could  be  desired  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  and 
never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  early  extirpation  of  all  remaining  school-house  abomina- 
tions, and  the  complete  conquest  of  better  adaptation  and  purer  taste 
in  school  architecture,  that  a  few  of  the  common  essentials  have  thus 
been  again  brought  to  notice,  and  their  importance  urged. 

[The  Superintendent  then  discusses  the  question  of  large  school-buildings, 
etc.,  concluding  with  the  opinion  that,  as  a  general  rule,  500  or  600  pupils  are 
enough  for  one  building,  in  which  most  who  have  carefully  investigated  the 
subject  will  concur  with  him.] 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL-LAW. 


[We  give  the  amendments  to  the  School-Law,  ns  recommended  to  the  General 
Assembly  by  our  State  Superintendent.    They  will  commend  themselves  to  all.] 

I  AM  very  sensible  of  the  importance  of  stability  and  jiermanency 
in  all  general  laws,  especially  in  those  which  are  so  closely  related  to 
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the  interests  of  the  whole  peoj)le,  which  necessarily  involve  so  many 
details,  and  which  require  for  their  administration  so  many  officers 
and  agents,  as  does  the  general  school-law  of  a  state.  In  this  convic- 
tion I  have  always  refrained  from  asking  for  changes,  even  for  such 
as  seemed  to  me  useful  and  imjiortant,  until  exi>erience  should  clearly 
prove  that  they  ought  to  be  made.  But  when,  from  a  careful  observa- 
tion of  the  general  workings  of  the  system,  it  becomes  evident  that 
certain  modifications  are  really  needed,  I  can  not  deem  it  other  than 
my  official  duty  to  at  least  submit  my  views  on  the  subject  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  for  its  consideration.  Accordingly,  attention  is  respect- 
fully invited  to  the  expediency  of  further  legislation  upon  the  few 
points  following,  most  of  which  have  been  adverted  to  in  this  report, 
or  in  previous  ones ; 

1.  A  general  act,  jsermissive  in  character,  under  which  any  county, 
wishing  to  do  so,  may  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  county  normal  school,  for  the  better  training  of  teachers  for  the 
common  schools  within  its  bounds. 

2.  A  general  act,  of  like  permissive  character,  under  the  provisions 
of  which  any  congressional  township  in  the  state  may  adopt  the  town- 
ship plan  of  school  organization,  as  fully  set  forth  in  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Superintendent,  in  order  to  improve  the  character  and  in- 
crease the  efficiency  of  the  common  schools  of  such  township,  and  to 
secure  greater  economy  of  school  expenditures, —  all  of  which  would,  it 
is  believed,  result  from  such  organization. 

3.  An  act  the  effect  of  which  shall  be  to  remove  all  unjust  and  un- 
worthy distinctions  from  the  school-law,  and  to  confer  equal  legal 
rights  and  privileges,  in  respect  to  education,  upon  all  the  school-going 
youth  of  the  state;  requiring  equal  provision  to  be  made  for  the  edvi- 
cation  of  all,  but  leaving  each  school-district  or  community  free  to 
adopt  its  own  course  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  provision  shall 
be  made  —  whether  by  one  school  for  all,  or  by  separate  schools. 

4.  Provide,  by  an  amendment  to  the  20th  section  of  the  general 
law,  or  otherwise,  that  when  a  teachers'  institute  is  held  in  a  county, 
or  in  an  adjoining  county  if  at  convenient  distance,  boards  of  di- 
rectors shall  allow  their  teachers  to  attend  such  institute,  if  they  wish 
to  attend,  and  that  no  reduction  of  pay  or  loss  of  time  shall  be  incurred 
by  the  teachers  so  attending,  for  the  number  of  days  during  which 
they  were  in  actual  and  regular  attendance  vipon  such  institute:  j^i'o- 
vided  that,  if  such  institute  is  held  during  a  term  of  school,  such 
leave  of  absence  shall  not  be  granted  more  than  once  during  any  one 
period  of  six  months,  nor  for  more  than  one  week  at  any  one  time. 

5.  Provide  that  Avhen  the  German  or  other  modern  language  is 
taught  in  a  public  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teacher  thereof  to 
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employ  and  use  said  German,  or  other  modern  language,  as  the  medium 
of  communication,  in  stead  of  the  English  language,  while  engaged  in 
conducting  a  recitation  or  giving  instruction  in  such  modern  language; 
to  the  end  that  the  colloquial  forms  of  such  language,  and  skill  in  the 
use  of  them,  may  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  be  acquired  by  the 
pupils. 

G.  Make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  pay  their  teachers 
monthly.  Under  the  present  law  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  are  pay- 
able semi-annually,  causing  them  great  inconvenience,  and  often  oblig- 
ing them  to  obtain  temporary  relief  by  borrowing  money  for  necessary 
current  ex23enses.  There  is  believed  to  be  no  good  reason  for  the  con- 
finuance  of  a  provision  which  teachers  feel  to  be  so  unjust  and  bur- 
densome, and  which  is  so  contrary  to  the  established  rule  of  j^rompt 
payment  for  services  rendered  which  prevails  in  all  other  employments. 

7.  Leave  the  question  of  extending  the  term  of  school  beyond  six 
months  to  the  discretion  of  each  board  of  directors.  It  is  found  that 
the  existing  provision,  which  requires  the  reference  of  that  question  to 
a  vote  of  the  district,  is  a  hindrance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools, 
by  causing  uncertainty  and  delay  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  and 
otherwise  deranging  or  frustrating  the  plans  of  the  directors  for  each 
succeeding  school-year.  Since  the  directors  know  the  wishes  and  re- 
flect the  will  of  the  people  who  elect  them,  and  would  be  promptly 
superseded  should  they  fail  to  do  so,  there  is  no  chance  of  any 
serious  abuse,  on  their  jjart,  of  the  proposed  discretion.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  proposed  amendment  is  to  avoid  unnecessary  delay  and  in- 
jurious uncertainty  in  the  provisions  for  each  succeeding  school-year. 

A  memorial  praying  for  the  above  amendment,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  University,  and  by  several  hund- 
red leading  teachers  from  all  portions  of  the  state,  has  been  handed  to 
the  State  Superintendent,  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly. 

8.  Make  it  lawful  for  a  board  of  supervisors,  or  county  court,  to  ap- 
point an  assistant  or  deputy  to  the  county  superintendent,  when,  in 
the  judgment  of  such  board  or  court,  the  interests  of  common  schools 
require  the  same  to  be  done,  and  to  pay  such  assistant  or  deputy, 
from  the  county  treasury,  a  reasonable  compensation  for  services  act- 
ually rendered. 

9.  Change  the  time  for  the  election  of  school-directors  from  the 
first  Monday  of  August  to  the  first  Monday  of  April,  and  the  election 
of  township  trustees  from  the  second  Monday  of  October  to  the  second 
Monday  of  April.  There  are  many  strong  reasons  for  this  change:  the 
chief  of  which  are  that  it  will  insure  a  more  general  attendance  of 
voters,  the  dates  proposed  being  at  a  much  less  busy  season  of  the 
year  than  those  now  prescribed  by  law;  and  in  the  case  of  directors  it 
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will  prevent  the  postponement  of  arrangements  for  each  succeeding 
school-year,  as  is  generally  the  case  now,  the  out-going  director  or  di- 
rectors being  unwilling  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  engaging 
teachers,  etc.,  on  the  eve  of  their  retirement  from  office,  thus  delaying 
the  necessary  school  contracts  and  other  important  preparations,  until 
they  can  not  be  made  except  at  great  disadvantage.  I  should  much 
prefer  that  the  school-trustees  should  be  elected,  in  counties  iinder 
township  organization,  on  the  day  of  the  annual  town-meetings,  thus 
saving  one  additional  election;  but  there  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  that  plan  in  the  fact  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  town  as  established  under  the  township-organization  laws 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  the  congressional  or  school  township, 
and  hence  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable  in  such  cases  for  all  to 
vote  at  the  same  place.  There  are  many  counties  under  township  or- 
ganization in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  towns  do  not  coincide  with 
those  of  the  congressional  townships  in  a  single  instance. 

10.  Make  the  school-year  begin  August  1,  and  end  July  31;  and 
make  the  reports  of  directors  returnable  to  township  treasurers  on  the 
first  Monday  of  August,  the  reports  of  township  treasurers  returnable 
to  county  superintendents  on  the  second  Monday  of  August,  and  the 
reports  of  the  county  superintendents  returnable  to  the  State  Super- 
intendent on  the  second  Monday  of  September.  This  change  will  not 
derange,  disturb  or  affect  any  existing  feature  or  provision  of  the  sys- 
tem in  any  way,  while  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  State 
Department.  It  will  enable  the  State  Superintendent  to  complete  his 
report  and  have  it  printed,  as  required  by  law,  before  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly,  which  is  now  impossible.  His  report  is  based 
upon  the  aggregates  of  more  than  12,000  local  reports,  the  statistics  of 
which  are  transmitted  to  him  through  school-directors,  township 
treasurers,  and  county  sujDerintendents,  successively;  and  the  last- 
named  reports  are  not  due  till  the  second  Monday  of  November,  under 
the  present  arrangement,  and  they  are  never  all  received  till  about  a 
month  later,  leaving  only  about  three  weeks  in  which  to  prepare  the 
State  Report.  It  is  impossible  to  canvass,  verify,  classify  and  tabulate 
the  immense  mass  of  statistics,  and  prepare  a  report  thereon,  in  that 
time.  I  was  not  able  to  commence  the  present  report,  for  the  reasons 
just  given,  until  about  the  10th  of  December,  and  incessant  labor,  day 
and  night,  did  not  avail  to  complete  it  until  some  time  after  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  had  convened.  The  field  of  survey  is  vast,  the  details 
many  and  complicated,  the  inspection  and  verification  of  the  statistic- 
al returns  require  time  and  care,  and  many  important  yet  intricate 
questions  are  to  be  considered.  A  mere  change  of  the  termini  of  the 
school-year  will  afford  ample  time  for  all.  The  favorable  action  of  the 
General  Assembly  upon  this  proposed  amendment  is  therefore  respect- 
fully urged. 
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THE  PLAN   OF  CREATION   AS   SEEN   IN   THE   ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 


BY    PROF.    SANBOI 


There  are  j^robably  not  less  than  a  million  kinds  of  animals  now 
living  upon  the  earth.  They  vary  in  size  from  those  which  are  so  small 
that  hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  them  can  sport  in  a  drop  of  water, 
to  those  of  lai'ge  and  even  gigantic  proportions,  like  the  horse  and  the 
ox,  the  elephant  and  the  whale.  And  their  forms  are  almost  as  vari- 
ous as  their  sizes.  Some  kinds  are  without  any  definite  form,  but  ap- 
pear like  mere  shapeless  particles  of  matter  endowed  with  life;  other, 
kinds  look  so  much  like  plants,  that  even  naturalists  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  class  them  with  the  animal  or  with  the  vegetable  kingdom; 
and  from  these  forms  there  is  almost  every  j^ossible  grade  up  to  the 
beautiful  and  perfect  form  and  high  rank  of  Man. 

And  the  animals  which  lived  and  died  in  the  long-past  geological 
ages  were  not  less  in  number,  nor  less  varied  in  form,  than  those  that 
are  living  now. 

But  vast  as  is  the  number  of  kinds  of  animals  of  the  present  and  of 
the  past,  and  various  as  are  their  forms,  they  are  all  constructed  in 
accordance  with  a  gi'eat  plan  — they  are  all  constructed  according  to  a 
very  few  simple  types.  And  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  by  the  care- 
ful study  of  these  few  types  we  may  become  acquainted,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, with  the  whole  animal  kingdom. 

The  million  or  more  kinds  of  animals,  together  with  the  thousands 
and  even  millions  of  individuals  by  which  some  single  kinds  are  rep- 
reeented,  belong  to  four,  or  at  most  five,  great  types.  That  is,  only 
four  or  five  fundamental  styles  of  structure  are  found  in  all  of  the 
Vast  number  of  animals  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  past.  These 
types  are  as  follow: 

The  Type  of  Vertebrates. 

The  Type  of  Articulates. 

The  Type  of  Mollusks. 

The  Type  of  Radiates. 
And  to  these  four  we  may,  in  accoi'dance  with  the  views  of  many 
eminent  naturalists,  add  a  fifth. 

The  Type  of  Protozoans. 
,The  Type  of  Vertebrates  includes  all  animals  which  have  a  central 
bony  or  cartilaginous  axis,  popularly  known  as  the  back-bone,  and 
which  have  above  this  axis,  and  included  in  it  and  its  modifications,  a 
true  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  which  branch  all  the  nerves  of  the 
body;  and  below  this  axis  a  cavity  for  the  digestive,  respiratory  and 
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othei'  internal  organs.  The  Vertebrates  vary  greatly  in  their  size  and 
in  their  appearance;  and  they  "vary  greatly  in  the  places  in  which  they 
live.  Some  kinds  are  scarcely  an  inch  in  length  and  look  no  better 
than  the  worms  that  crawl  upon  the  ground;  and  others  are  the  largest 
and  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  animals  upon  the  earth.  Some 
kinds  of  vertebrates  spend  their  whole  lives  in  the  water;  some  kinds 
spend  much  time  in  the  air;  and  others  live  continually  upon  the  dry 
land.  But  whatever  their  size,  their  appearance,  their  habits,  or  their 
rank,  they  all  exhibit  the  same  fundamental  type  of  structure  —  a 
central  axis,  a  true  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  a  cavity  below  the  cen- 
tral axis.  The  Vertebrates,  then,  include  Man,  the  domestic  quad- 
rupeds, and  all  of  the  other  Mammals,  together  with  Birds,  lieptiles, 
and  Fishes.  Man  and  Fishes  and  all  the  animals  between  the  two  are, 
then,  i^hysipally  considered,  but  higher  and  lower  expressions  on  the 
same  plan  —  only  higher  and  lower  expressions  of  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  idea.  But  Man  is  the  highest  possible  expression  of  a 
vertebrate,  even  wdien  physically  considered.  Besides,  his  mental  and 
spiritual  endowments  lift  him  infinitely  above  all  other  vertebrates, 
and  ally  him  to  God  himself 

The  Type  of  Articulates  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Vertebrates,  except  that  the  beings  which  belong  to  both  are  ani- 
mals. So  far  as  regards  their  type  of  structure,  the  Articulates  are 
wholly  and  fundamentally  different  from  the  Vertebrates.  The  form- 
er have  a  jointed  body,  with  the  hard  parts,  when  these  exist,  upon 
the  outside,  the  nervous  system  only  slightly  concentrated  in  the 
head,  but  mainly  distributed  in  knots  or  ganglia  on  the  ventral  side 
of  the  body,  and  the  heart  —  or  the  organ  which  performs  the  functions 
of  a  heart  —  on  the  dorsal  side,  and  the  digestive  cavity  extending 
through  the  centre  of  the  body.  Excepting  the  Protozoans,  the  Ar- 
ticulates are  more  numerous  than  all  other  animals.  Their  many- 
jointed  body  seems  to  be  significant  of  the  great  number  of  kinds 
which  belong  to  this  type.  We  find  them  in  the  water,  and  on  the 
dry  land,  and  countless  myriads  daily  and  nightly  fill  the  air.  The 
Articulates  include  the  Bees,  Butterflies,  Flies,  and  all  the  other  In- 
sects, the  Crabs,  Lobsters,  Cray-Fishes,  Shrimps,  and  all  the  other 
Crustaceans,  and  the  Worms. 

The  Mollusks  have  the  body  soft,  and  enveloped  in  a  muscular  cloak 
or  mantle,  and  in  most  cases  protected  by  a  shell.  They  are  destitute 
of  an  internal  skeleton;  and  are  without  articulations,  that  is,  their 
body  is  not  jointed.  Their  type  of  structure,  then,  has  nothing  that 
is  like  that  of  the  Vertebrates  or  of  the  Articulates.  They  stand  by 
themselves  as  a  distinct  type.  In  a  few  cases  the  Mollusks  have  their 
shell  inside,  and  this  at  first  appears  to  link  them  to  the  Vertebrates, 
which  have  a  true  internal  skeleton;  but  the  internal  shell  is  wholly 
different  in  its  fundamental  structure  from  the  internal  skeleton  of  the 
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Vertebrates,  and  performs  functions  wholly  different  from  those  of  the 
latter.  The  Mollusks  include  the  Cuttle-Fishes,  Squids,  Nautili,  Land 
and  Sea  Snails,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Mussels,  and  many  other  less 
familiar  forms  of  animal  life. 

The  Eadiates  are  constructed  upon  the  same  plan  ui)on  which  plants 
are  made;  and  they  look  so  much  like  vegetable  forms  that  they  are 
often  called  Zoophytes,  a  name  which  means  plant-animals.  They  are 
as  distinct  from  the  three  types  already  noticed  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be  and  maintain  their  place  in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  Their 
external  forms  ai'e  almost  as  various  as  those  of  plants,  but  in  all,  the 
parts  are  more  or  less  symmetrically  arranged  around  a  central  verti- 
cal axis,  somewhat  as  the  different  parts  of  a  plant  are  arranged 
ai'ound  its  stem.  In  a  word,  they  are  true  animals  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  vegetable  type. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  Protozoans  —  which  are  mainly  microscopic 
in  size, —  the  four  types  described  above  embrace  all  of  the  animals 
upon  the  globe;  and  each  animal  of  all  the  vast  number  shows  plainly 
in  its  own  structure  to  which  of  the  four  types  it  belongs.  Surely, 
then,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  constructed  according  to  a  plan,  and  from 
that  plan  He  who  made  the  world  and  all  the  races  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  has  never  swerved. 


SKETCH     OF     A     FIRST     LESSON     IN     FORM 


BY    MISS    M.    E.    HANFOED. 


[Adapted  to  children  six  years  of  age.] 
-To  exercise  the  Presentative  Faculty  and  cultivate  Language. 
Point. — To  develop  the  idea  of  surface. 

Matter. — I.  All  that  we  can  see  and  touch  of  any  thing  is  called  the 
surface. 

II.  There  are  two  kinds  of  surface,  plane  and  curved. 

Method. — I.  Teacher  shows  the  class  a  small  box  with  a  cover,  and  a 
solid  —  say  a  sphere.  Holds  up  the  box.  How  many  can  tell  what 
this  is?  Class  answer,  "  A  box."  Who  can  come  and  touch  all  he  sees 
of  the  box?  Several  children  are  called  up,  and  class  decide  as  to  cor- 
rectness. How  many  think  we  have  seen  all  we  can  of  the  box? 
How  many  think  not?  (Hands  raised.)  Mary  may  find  the  part  we 
can  not  see  now.  (Removes  the  cover  and  shows  the  inside.)  What 
do  you  call  this  part?      ''This  is  the  inside  of  the  box."      How  many 
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think  Mary  is  right?  (Hands  raised.)  Who  can  tell  the  name  of  this 
part?  —  i^ointing  to  the  outside.  (Johnnie)  "This  is  the  outside  of 
the  box."  Call  upon  some  to  touch  the  inside,  others  to  touch  the 
outside.  Now  show  the  sphere.  How  many  can  touch  all  they  see  of 
this?  Jennie  may  try.  What  do  you  call  that  part?  "Outside.' 
Who  can  find  the  inside?  W^ill  probably  say  "There  isn't  any." 
How  did  you  know  there  was  an  inside  to  the  box?  ("Could  see  it.") 
What  only  can  we  see  of  this?  "  The  outside."  How  many  would  like 
to  know  and  will  try  to  remember  what  we  call  all  that  we  can  see  and 
touch  of  any  thing?  (Hands  raised.)  Teacher  gives  Matter,  I,  quest- 
ions upon,  and  requires  individual  children,  then  the  whole  class,  to 
repeat  accurately.  Now  exercise  in  finding  the  surface  of  the  differ- 
ent articles  in  the  room,  —  as  furniture,  books,  etc.,  —  and  lead  the 
children  to  distinguish  and  name  the  inside  as  the  viner  surface^  and  the 
outside  as  the  outer  surface. 

II.  Teacher  takes  a  sphere  and  a  plane  solid,  and,  telling  the  class 
to  look  carefully,  lays  them  on  the  table  and  gives  them  a  push.  Asks 
What  can  you  say  about  them?  "  One  rolls,  and  the  other  does  not." 
Taking  up  the  sphere,  Why  does  this  one  roll?  "  Because  it  is  round." 
What  is  all  that  we  can  see  and  tovich  of  it  called?  "The  surface." 
What  shall  we  say  is  round,  then?  Yes,  but  in  stead  of  calling  it  a 
round  surface  we  will  call  it  a  curved  surface.  Children  repeat,  and  find 
other  curved  surfaces.  Teacher  now  holds  up  the  plane  solid.  Why 
would  not  this  roll?  "  Because  it  is  flat."  What  kind  of  a  surface  has 
it?  "Aflatsui'face"  isavery  good  name,  but  I  will  give  you  abetter  one. 
You  may  call  it  a  plane  surface.  Class  repeats.  What  kind  of  a  surface 
has  this?  and  this?  and  this?  —  holding  up  different  solids  of  the 
same  kind.  Now  who  can  find  and  tell  me  how  many  kinds  of  sui'- 
face  there  are?  Hands  raised.  Fannie  may  try.  How  many  think 
Fannie  is  right?  Hands  raised.  And  one  kind  of  surface  is  called? — 
"Plane."  The  other? — "Curved."  Can  any  one  tell  how  many  kinds 
of  surface  there  are,  and  the  names,  all  together  ?  Individual  children, 
then  the  class,  repeat  Matter .,  II. 

Summary. — Teacher  sends  several  children  to  different  parts  of  the 
room,  each  to  find  something  of  which  he  can  show  the  surface;  tell- 
ing one  to  find  something  which  has  an  inner  and  an  outer  surface, 
another  something  which  has  a  plane  surface,  and  so  on;  the  remain- 
der of  the  class  .deciding  each  time  as  to  correctness,  and  all  answering 
to  the  questions  What  is  meant  by  surface?  How  many  kinds  of  sur- 
face are  there,  and  what  called? 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

What  is  to  be  Expected  of  a  Teachers'  Journal? — We  shall  not^ under- 
take to  answer  this  question  fully;  it  is  one  on  which  there  are  grave  differen- 
ces of  opinion  and,  we  fear,  some  misconceptions.  While  conversing  lately 
with  a  friend  upon  the  subject  of  subscriptions  for  the  Teacher,  he  remarked 
that  he  had  dropped  it  several  years  since,  because  it  did  not  have  articles  in 
it  that  met  the  wants  of  the  district-school  teachers,  it  was  all  for  graded-  and 
high-school  teachers.  lie  would,  however,  try  it  again,  to  see  if  it  was  any 
better. 

Such  objections  are  met  occasionally,  we  presume,  by  all  our  school  jour- 
nals ;  and  while  there  may  be  some  ground  for  the  complaint,  we  think  it,  after 
all,  founded  largely  in  a  misapprehension  in  regard  to  what  can  legitimately 
be  expected  of  such  journals. 

We  find  all  of  our  exchanges  striving  earnestly  to  elevate  the  standard  of 
common-  and  primary-school  instruction,  and  welcoming  gladly  to  their 
columns  any  details  of  methods  that  will  aid  the  teacher  of  any  grade  in  his 
work.  In  the  first  jdace,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  while  our  school  jour- 
nals are,  and  should  be,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  our  common-school  teachers, 
they  can  not  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  teachers  of  the  lowest  grade.  They 
must  meet  the  wants  of  all.  Upon  a  careful  examination  of  our  own  files  and 
those  of  our  exchanges,  we  must  say  that,  in  our  judgment,  primary  and 
young  teachers  have  but  little  reason  to  complain.  A  fair  proportion  of  the 
articles  are  either  written  for  them  directly,  or  are  such  as  they  need  for  the 
true  appreciation  of  their  work.  But  the  diflSculty  lies  partially  in  the  teach- 
ers themselves,  for  they  do  not  appreciate  as  they  ought  what  is  for  their  use. 
Many  take  up  a  teachers'  journal  expecting  in  it  and  by  it  to  be  told  how  to 
teach  school,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  how  they  shall  keep  order,  how 
they  shall  teach  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc.;  in  other  words,  they  expect  a 
set  of  empirical  recipes,  —  and  if  they  do  not  find  them,  as  they  can  not,  they 
drop  the  journal  as  of  no  use  to  them. 

It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  detailed  methods  in  teach- 
ing that  are  infallible.  Teaching  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  crystalline  stage 
of  a  true  science,  when  it  can  be  limited  and  defined,  its  processes  explained, 
its  results  foretold  with  certainty.  The  chemist  can  predict  the  changes  that 
will  result  from  the  union  of  two  salts;  but  the  chemistry  of  the  mind  is  as 
yet  beyond  his  reach.  As  in  meteorology  we  believe  there  is  a  science,  and  a 
reason  that  can  be  fairly  assigned  for  all  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold,  of  cloud 
and  sunshine,  and  yet,  from  the  multitude  of  interacting  forces,  we  despair 
of  being  able  to  predict  changes  with  certainty,  so  it  is  in  education,  and  from 
the  same  reasons.  No  man  has  a  patent  process  which  he  can  apply  to  all 
alike.  Those,  then,  who  expect  to  learn  how  to  manage  schools  and  classes, 
in  all  circumstances,  from  a  teachers'  paper,  must  be  disappointed.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  much  said  at  the  present  day  about  the  science  of  education,  but 
it  must  be  taken  with  these  limitations. 
XV— 11. 
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It  is  also  true  that,  even  if  it  were  jDossible  to  have  a  paper  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  methods  of  common-school  work,  it  would  not  be  desirable  for  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  person  who  studies  exclusively  primary  work,  who 
reads  only  elementary  books,  who  talks  and  thinks  only  about  elementary 
drill,  is  thereby  dwarfing  himself,  and  rendering  himself  unfit  to  teach  thor- 
oughly and  well  even  these  very  primary  studies.  The  young  and  inexperi- 
enced teacher  needs  more  than  any  other  to  read  essays  and  books  that  shall 
arouse  him  to  higher  efforts,  and  bring  him  into  contact  with  the  abler  members 
of  his  profession. 

But,  granting  the  objection  to  have  some  foundation,  whose  fauU  is  it?  Is  it 
not  largely  the  fault  of  those  who,  seeing  the  want,  and  knowing  the  remedy, 
from  indifference,  or  from  indolence,  do  not  give  the  results  of  their  thinking 
and  of  their  experience  to  their  fellow  teachers?  For  ourselves  we  can  say, 
and  we  think  we  can  for  our  contemporaries,  that  well-written,  vigorous, 
pointed  articles  upon  methods  of  primary  teaching,  or  the  results  of  personal 
experience,  will  always  be  gladly  welcomed  to  our  pages. 

Notes  from  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. — 
The  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  state  has  steadily  increased  during  the  past 
four  years,  while  that  of  female  teachers  has  decreased.  From  1865  to  1866  the 
male  teachers  increased  over  10  per  cent.;  from  '66  to  '67,  nearly  9  percent.; 
from  '67  to  '68,  more  than  11  per  cent.  The  increase  from  '66  to  '68  was  333^ 
per  cent.  The  female  teachers  employed,  however,  are  57  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  In  1868  the  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  was  about  37.  In 
1867,  756  new  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139,628,  or 
an  average  of  $1,507;  in  1868,  653  school-houses  were  built,  at  an  average  cost 
of  $1,686.  In  1868,  an  aggregate  of  1,913,813  days'  labor  was  performed  in  the 
public  school-rooms  of  the  state;  or,  allowing  20  days  to  a  school  month  and 
6  months  to  the  year,  15,948.4-1- years. 

Practical  Department. — Duodecimals. —  In  developing  this  subject  we  have 
chosen  to  ask  questions,  with  the  view  rather  of  suggesting  the  ideas  and  a 
method,  and  exciting  farther  investigation,  than  to  fully  discuss  the  subject. 

What  are  Duodecimals?  Give  examples.  (The  division  of  the  shilling  into 
12  pence,  a  foot  into  12  inches,  a  year  into  12  months,  etc.)  What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  decimals  and  duodecimals?  Where  are  duodecimals  used? 
Name  the  denominations.  Repeat  the  table.  In  how  many  kinds  of  measure 
are  they  used?  What  is  the  unit?  Representon  the  board  the  foot  in  length; 
in  area;  the  solid  foot.  What  is  the  next  lower  denomination?  What  part  of 
a  foot  is  it?  Represent  a  prime  in  length;  in  area;  a  solid  prime.  Describe 
each.  Is  a  prime  always  an  inch?  Practically,  is  the  second  used  in  measuring 
length?  In  what  measurements  is  it  used?  Represent  a  second  in  area. 
What  part  of  a  foot  is  it?  What  is  its  name?  Represent  a  solid  second.  What 
part  of  a  foot  is  it?  How  does  it  look  when  regularly  formed?  Is  there  any 
division  below  seconds  in  measurement  of  surfaces?  Represent  a  cubic  third. 
What  part  of  a  foot  is  it?  Describe  it.  What  is  it  called?  Of  what  denomina- 
tion in  duodecimals  is  the  long  inch?  the  square  inch?  the  cubic  inch? 
What  do  you  mean  by  multiplying  length  by  breadth?  Can  you  multiply  a 
foot  by  an  inch,  or  two  feet  by  six  inches?  If  the  multiplier  is  considered  an 
abstract  number,  as  -fi^,  will  not  the  product  be  of  the  same  kind  as  the  multi- 
plicand?—  that  is,  one  long  foot,  in  stead  of  a  square  foot.     When  we  speak  of 
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multiplying  length  by  breadth,  in  what  sense  must  the  term  multiplying  be  un- 
derstood? Give  the  analysis  of  {he  process  for  reducing  17ft.  5'  8"  of  surface 
to  square  yards.  Illustrate  by  diagram  the  multiplication  of  1ft.  3' in  length 
by  itself. 

In  writing,  should  such  words  as  leaped,  loved,  filled,  etc.,  be  syllabicated 
when  they  occur  at  the  end  of  aline? 

Pronunciation  of  the  words  a  and  the.  Webster  says  that  when  a  is  used 
emphatically  as  an  article  or  a  nouu,  it  is  always  pronounced  a;  but  whenever 
it  occurs  as  an  unemphasized  word  in  a  purely  English  phrase,  its  regular  sound 
is  that  of  a  in  far,  somewhat  shortened,  but  it  is  apt  to  lose  its  distinctive  char- 
acter, and  fall  into  a  faint  and  obscure  sound  like  that  of  u  in  tub.  When  the 
stands  alone,  or  is  emphasized,  it  is  j^ronounced  precisely  like  the  pronoun  thee; 
but  in  connection  with  other  words  it  usually  suffers  a  shortening  or  corruption 
of  its  vowel,  being  pronounced  thi,  or  nearly  so,  before  words  beginning  with 
a  vowel;  and  thu,  or  very  nearly  so,  before  words  beginning  with  a  consonant. 

Department  of  Education. —  We  have  received  Part  II  of  Commissioner  Bar- 
nard's Report  on  School  Architecture,  embracing  Plans  for  Graded  Schools. 
It  is  a  pamphlet  of  about  1.30  large  8vo  pages,  containing  plans  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  best  school-houses  which  have  been  built  in  the  principal  cities 
and  towns  of  the  country.  Containing,  as  it  does,  the  best  models  of  a  large 
number  of  architects,  it  is  a  Avork  of  great  value  to  those  who  intend  building 
school  accommodations.  It  is  one  of  the  most  practical  reports  issued  by  the 
department. 

The  report  of  Gen.  S.  F.  Gary,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Education,  concerning  the  continuance  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
has  also  been  received.  It  is  already  known  that  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress that  department  was  degraded  to  the  position  of  a  bureau  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  the  designation  of  the  Office  of  Education, 
such  change  to  take  place  in  June  next.  The  committee  have  made  a  careful 
investigation  into  the  charges  brought  against  the  Department,  from  whatever 
source,  especially  into  the  objections  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  have 
answered  each  one  somewhat  at  length.  As  a  result  of  their  investigation, 
they  unanimously  recommend  that  the  action  of  the  last  session  be  reconsid- 
ered and  the  Department  be  reestablished. 

It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  this  recommendation  will  be  adopted.  The 
need  of  some  governmental  agency  to  collate  facts,  compare  systems,  and  dis- 
seminate information  concerning  educational  laws  and  institutions,  is  greatly 
felt  just  now,  especially  in  the  newer  states  and  territories  and  in  the  South. 
If  judiciously  administered,  such  a  department  would  save  to  these  portions  of 
our  country  many  times  its  cost  pecuniarily,  and  many  years  of  time  consumed 
in  blindly  experimenting  upon  one  of  the  most  important  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple. Besides,  it  would  seem  eminently  fit  that  a  government  whose  strength 
is  in  the  intelligence  of  its  people  should  at  least  have  a  department  specially 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  education.  Surely,  our  republican  government  should 
at  least  go  as  far  as  some  of  the  monarchies  of  the  old  world,  who  find  profit 
by  such  a  department  in  their  own  governments. 

Booksellers'  Row. —  Concentration,  while  it  is  a  result  of  growth  in  any 
branch  of  commerce,  is,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  sure  agencies  for  its  fur- 
ther increase.  The  gathering-together  of  the  difl'erent  trades  and  professions, 
each  by  itself,  gives  character  to  their  respective  localities.    In  the  direction  of 
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literature  and  educational  publications  this  concentration  for  the  whole  North- 
west has  just  been  formed  by  the  establishment  of  Booksellers'  Row  in  Chicago. 
Here,  in  palatial  marble  structures,  are  gathered  in  one  centre  some  of  the 
oldest  and  largest  book  establishments  in  the  country.  East  or  AVest. 

For  years  our  readers  have  been  familiar  with  the  book-house  of  \V.  B.  Keen 
k  Co.,  on  Lake  street.  Its  history  has  been  identified  with  the  educational 
growth  of  the  Great  West.  The  business  of  the  house  having  outgrown  its  ac- 
commodations, a  change  of  locality  became  imperative.  Associating  with 
himself  D.  B.  Cooke,  Esq.,  one  of  the  oldest  book-men  of  the  West,  Mr.  Keen 
has  occupied  new  and  splendid  quarters  at  Nos.  113  and  115  State  street. 
Among  every  variety  of  school  and  miscellaneous  books,  may  be  found  the  pub- 
lications of  Brewer  <fc  Tileston,  of  Boston,  whose  Western  Agent,  George  N. 
Jackson,  Esq.,  is  at  home  here. 

Adjacent,  occupying  Nos,  117  and  119,  is  the  house  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  a 
name  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  jirominent  in  the  eyes  of  all  lovers  of 
standard  literature,  represented  by  the  writings  of  the  classic  authors  of  all 
times,  done  up  in  the  finest  or  cheapest  styles.  Here  is  the  western  home  of 
some  of  the  largest  publishing  houses.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rolfe  is  the  agent  of  Har- 
per <fe  Brothers,  and  Messrs.  Ed.  Cook  and  0.  W.  Herrick  represent  the  firm  of 
Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co.  With  their  enlarged  accommodations, 
Messrs.  Griggs  &  Co.  commence  the  extensive  publication  of  books,  one  of 
which,  Boise's  Horner,  just  issued,  is  a  model  of  typographical  neatness. 

Near  to  these  two  establishments  may  be  found  the  place  of  the  Western 
News  Company,  the  largest  dealers  in  periodical  and  newspaper  literature  in 
the  West. 

Occupying  No.  Ill  is  the  furnishing  establishment  of  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co., 
ready  to  supply  all  the  conveniences  needed  in  the  school-room,  from  the  best 
ink-well  invented  to  any  amount  of  apparatus  or  furniture. 

Booksellers'  Row  may  be  considered  a  complete  educational  centre. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  says  "  We  are  credibly  informed  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  nev/  National  Department  of  Education  has  been  so  unfor- 
tunate that  its  friends  in  Congress  have  no  hope  that  it  can  be  saved  as  a 
separate  agency.  It  is  now  proposed  to  consolidate  it  and  the  educational  de- 
partment of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  what  remains  of  the  late  Bureau  of 
Statistics  into  one  bureau,  to  be  called  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Statistics. 
It  is  believed  that  such  a  consolidation  can  be  effected,  and  there  is  sufficient 
harmony  between  the  several  duties  thus  conjoined  to  warrant  success  and 
usefulness.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  just  passed  into  a  more  subordinate 
position ;  the  educational  department  is  all  that  survives  the  repeal  of  the  gen- 
eral law  creating  the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  and  the  Department  of  Education 
passes  into  a  clerkship  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  next  June.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  pieces  of  these  three  wrecks  may  be  saved  in  the  manner  indi- 
cated.    We  are  heartily  in  favor  of  the  consolidation." 

Object  Lessons. —  We  present,  this  month,  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
Miss  M.  E.  Hanford,  of  Aurora,  illustrating  the  methods  of  instruction  for  pri- 
mary classes  by  the  object  system.  These  sketches  will  be  of  value  as  illustra- 
tions of  the  true  method  of  the  development  of  childish  intellect,  and  of  the 
plan  followed  by  a  system  of  instruction  much  talked  about  but  not  generally 
understood. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Charleston. —  The  monthly  report  of  the  Superintendent,  J.  Ilurly,  shows 
the  schools  to  be  in  a  highly-iirosperous  condition.  Additional  material  for 
illustration  has  been  supplied,  improved  methods  of  instruction  have  been  en- 
couraged, and  a  greater  public  interest  has  been  excited.  During  the  month 
of  January  the  total  enrollment  was  700;  average  attendance,  611;  per  cent,  of 
attendance,  90;  number  of  visits  received,  64. 

Decatur. —  Our  schools  commenced  the  present  term  with  1500  pupils  in  at- 
tendance. Every  seat  in  the  city  occupied.  Twelve  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
teachers  employed  in  our  schools  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion in  Peoria.  Can  many  cities  in  the  state  show  a  better  attendance?  Near- 
ly every  one  takes  some  educational  journal.  Inclosed  find  a  copy  of  the 
programme  of  our  Monthly  Institute,  Avhich  was  held  this  forenoon.  Every 
teacher  but  one  in  the  city  was  present,  and  prepared  to  do  the  work  required. 
We  adopted  the  plan  some  time  since  of  inviting  the  members  of  our  Board  of 
Education  to  come  in  and  preside  by  turns  at  our  Institute.  It  is  a  success. 
It  serves  to  make  the  Board  better  acquainted  with  the  teachers,  makes  the 
teachers  more  careful  to  be  prepared,  and  thus  adds  greatly  to  the  interest  of 

the  meeting Programme  for  Institute  held  Saturday,  January  16,  1869. — 9  to 

9.15,  Devotional  Exercises  and  Roll ;  to  9.40,  Division  of  Decimals,  by  Gast- 
man;  to  10.05,  Geology  —  Chap.  VI  of  Tenney's  work,  —  by  Mrs.Rooker;  to  10. 
30,  Discussion —  What  effect  does  the  business  of  Teaching  have  upon  the  Teacher? 
is  it  Good,  or  is  it  Badrf  —  Miss  Fuller  and  Mr.  Bigelow;  to  10.45,  Recess,  by 
All;  to  11.15,  Biography,  by  Miss  Sargent;  to  11.35,  Oral  Spelling,  by  Miss 
Kerr;  11.45,  Notes  of  State  Teachers'  Association,  by  Mr.  McKim;  to  12.00, 
Superintendent.  E.  A.  Gastman. 

Jacksonville. —  The  following  statistics  are  taken  from  the  Superintend- 
ent's Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city  for  the  term  closing  Dec. 
18,  1868.  No.  boys  enrolled,  771;  girls,  725;  total,  1496.  Whole  num- 
ber of  days'  attendance  of  all  the  pupils,  77,488;  number  of  days  lost, 
6,958}^;  cases  of  tardiness,  4,066;  time  lost  by  tardiness,  168  days  2  hours  8 
minutes;  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  267;  No.  suspended  for  irregularity, 
149;  restored,  142;  No.  suspended  for  bad  conduct,  7;  restored,  7;  No  visits  by 
Superintendent  reported  by  the  teachers,  186;  No.  visits  by  Ward  Committee, 
19;  cases  of  tardiness  by  teachers  before  9  o'clock,  74;  after  9  o'clock,  none;  per 
cent,  of  attendance,  91.8;  per  cent,  of  punctuality,  97.5.  Had  every  pupil  at- 
tended every  day  from  the  commencement  to  the  close  of  the  term,  there  would 
have  been  110,704  days' attendance;  consequently  26,257^<^  days  were  lost  by 
pupils' not  commencing  at  the  beginning,  or  leaving  before  the  term  closed; 
hence  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers'  salaries  is  virtually  lost  upon  these 
absentees.  Our  schools  are  doing  well,  and  some  of  them  will  compare  favor- 
ably with  other  city  schools  of  much  longer  standing  under  a  graded  system. 
We  hear  some  grumbling  about  school-tax,  but  not  a  word  about  the  whisky 
and  tobacco  tax;  the  latter  being  double  the  former.  Our  ablest  and  best 
men  are  in  favor  of  our  pHblic  schools'  including  a  public  high  school,  and 
many  are  interesting  themselves  by  visiting  the  different  grades,  and  are  em- 
phatic in  their  commendations.  I.  Wilkinson,  Sup't. 
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RocKFORD. —  From  the  recent  report  of  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Principal  of  West- 
Rockford  High  School,  we  take  the  following  extracts.  For  the  term  ending 
December  18th,  the  number  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  of  that  part  of  the  city 
was  783,  being  a  gain  of  120  over  the  corresponding  number  in  the  same  term 
last  year;  the  attendance  averaged  637,  or  117  more  than  a  year  ago.  Con- 
cerning the  importance  of  the  position  of  Primary  teacher  Mr.  Blodgett 
remarks,  "  The  policy  of  the  city  in  distributing  its  primary  schools  in  various 
localities  is  of  higher  value  than  to  simply  bring  them  near  the  homes  of  the 
little  ones.  Primary  schools  with  teachers  of  large  hearts  and  noble  purpose, 
of  kindly  sympathies,  love  for  their  work  and  skill  in  understanding  the 
workings  of  juvenile  minds,  will  be  worth  more  for  the  moral  and  intellectual 
training  of  good  citizens  than  the  more  prominent  high  schools  can  ever  be. 
The  foundation  must  be  well  laid,  and  here  we  want  our  best  teachers.  We 
can  not  afibrd  to  authorize  all  sorts  of  inexperienced  practitioners  to  experi- 
ment on  the  easily-moulded  characters  of  children,  hoping  to  make  good  all 
defects  and  malpractice  in  advanced  stages  of  the  work.  Too  often  we  say 
'Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inclined  ',  and  then  look  for  cheapness  rather 
than  skill  in  the  one  employed  to  train  the  moral  and  intellectual  growth." 
We  are  glad  to  indorse  the  following  views  of  the  necessity  of  ungraded  classes 
in  school-systems  embracing  large  numbers  of  pupils:  "Every  year's  expe- 
rience adds  force  to  my  conviction  of  the  need  of  an  Irregular  Department  in 
every  system  embracing  so  many  pupils  as  ours.  When  hundreds  of  pupils 
are  brought  together,  it  is  as  easy  to  cut  out  classes  and  form  a  beautiful  gra- 
dation as  for  a  tailor  to  cut  garments  and  arrange  beautiful  suits  when  he  has 
an  unlimited  stock  of  cloth.  There  will  be  abundant  remnants,  however  — 
pupils  sick,  unfortunate,  lazy  or  vicious,  who  will  notjit  into  the  prescribed 
pattern,  but  who  are  better  worth  the  saving  than  the  tailors'  remnants,  which 
would  not  be  thrown  away.  We  may  properly  say  a  pupil  shall  not  be  in  a 
given  class  unless  he  is  like  the  class  in  attainment,  ability,  and  efficiency; 
but  we  ought  to  have  a  place  where  we  can  put  those  who  can  not  work  to 
advantage  in  the  regular  classes,  and  especially  those  who  can  only  transiently, 
and  irregularly,  be  brought  within  school  influence.  We  need  special  provis- 
ion to  take  hold  of  the  truant  and  the  idle  when  we  can  reach  them  and  do 
what  we  can  to  train  them  to  virtuous  lives,  rather  than  let  the  designing  or 
careless  children  of  heedless  or  vicious  parents  make  an  absence  of  two  or 
three  days  a  lawful  excuse  for  going  to  the  street-school,  and  preparing,  by 
idleness  and  petty  crime,  for  promotion  through  the  calaboose,  the  jail,  and 
the  penitentiary,  to  social  and  moral  ruin." 

Springpiuld  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  Springfield  Teachers' Institute  met 
on  Saturday,  the  13th  of  February,  at  9  a.m.,  in  the  High-School  building. 
The  Superintendent  reviewed  the  work  of  the  past  month,  commending  pro- 
gress and  pointing  out  defects.  Mr.  A.  J.  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Second- 
Ward  School,  then  gave  his  views  of  History  as  taught  in  our  schools.  He  ad- 
vocated topical  recitations  and  a  free  use  of  reference-books.  The  subject  was 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Bennett,  Suesserott,  Scholes,  and  Brooks.  A  drill  in  His- 
tory and  Geography,  conducted  by  Andrew  M.  Brooks,  was  the  next  exercise. 
Connecticut  was  the  topic  assigned  to  the  class.  Those  who  were  willing  to 
draw  a  map  of  the  state  were  excused  from  the  History,  and  the  event  proved 
that  they  made  a  good  choice.  Mr.  Chas.  F.  Willcutt,  Principal  of  the  Third- 
Ward  School,  drilled  the  Institute  in  Penmanship.     The  class  were  furnished 
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with  paper,  pens  and  ink,  and  a  model  lesson  was  the  result.  The  copy  was 
placed  on  the  board,  the  teachers  took  their  pens,  went  to  work,  and  after 
writing  a  few  moments,  their  penmanship  was  examined  and  the  criticism 
made  plain  and  profitable  by  being  placed  on  the  board.  Many  of  the  Spring- 
field teachers  have  abandoned  the  old-fogy  method  of  teaching  writing,  the 
blackboard  and  good  foolscap  paper  being  used  with  excellent  results.  Class 
methods  in  Written  Arithmetic,  conducted  by  Andrew  M.  Brooks,  completed 
the  work  of  the  forenoon.  Examples  were  placed  upon  the  board  and  the 
teachers  were  called  on  to  explain  their  work  just  as  their  pupils  do  in  school. 
The  question  Is  the  explanation  sufficient?  was  then  asked.  Quite'a  difTerence 
of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  how  much  must  be  taken  for  granted  by  pupils 
of  the  second  grade.  The  discussion  respecting  the  amount  of  theoretical  and 
explanatory  work  to  be  done  by  pupils  going  through  the  arithmetic  for  the 
first  time  has  excited  more  than  ordinary  interest  in  the  Institute,  some  con- 
tending that  every  thing  should  be  completely  finished  as  the  scholar  advances, 
others  alleging  that  much  of. this  work  should  be  omitted  by  beginners,  but  be 
thoroughly  mastered  by  pupils  of  the  first  grade,  when  they  are  preparing  for 
their  final  examination.  The  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee,  Mr. 
James  0.  Sampson,  Principal  of  the  First-Ward  School,  has  prepared  the  Ibl- 
lowing  programme  for  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  13th  of  March:  1.  Koll- 
call  and  reading  minutes.  2.  Devotional  Exercises.  3.  Remarks  by  Superin- 
tendent. 4.  Model  Class  in  Reading,  by  Mr.  James  0.  Sampson.  This  exercise 
will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  Reading  by  the  members  of  the  Institute. 
b.  Recess.  6.  A  review  of  educational  papers, —  the  members  being  called 
upon  to  relate  what  they  have  learned  during  the  past  month  from  the  Illi- 
nois Teacher,  Massachusetts  Teacher,  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  etc., —  con- 
ducted by  Andrew  M.  Brooks.  7.  A  drill  in  Femnanship,  by  Mr.  James  C. 
Bennett,  Principal  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School.     8.  Roll-call  and  adjournment. 

Ceawford  County. — The  County  Institute  held  a  three-days  session  at  Robin- 
sou,  commencing  Dec.  28th,  under  the  charge  of  George  N.  Parker,  Esq., 
County  Superintendent.  The  exercises  were  of  a  thoroughly  practical  character, 
consisting  of  drill  exercises,  essays  and  discussions  upon  the  daily  work  of  the 
teacher.  A  resolution  urging  teachers  to  attend  institutes,  and  another  indors- 
ing the  Illinois  Teacher,  were  adopted.  Thank  you,  fellow  teachers,  for  the 
resolution,  once,  and  again  for  the  list  of  subscribers  accompanying  it.  We 
have  received  from  Superintendent  Parker  an  abstract  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools  of  the  county  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1868.  The  report  eon- 
tains  very  full  statistics,  which  show  the  schools  to  be  improving  rapidly.  The 
number  of  male  teachers  was  77,  receiving  $8,722.37 ;  number  of  female  teachers, 
72,  receiving  $5,424.16.  Highest  monthly  wages  to  former  $75,  to  latter  $30; 
lowest  wages  to  the  former  $20,  to  latter  $10.  The  report  discusses  chiefly  and 
with  much  force  the  question  of  the  success  of  the  country  schools,  urging  that 
it  can  be  accomplished,  1st,  by  good  school-houses;  2d,  by  well-qualified  teach- 
ers; 3d,  by  proper  and  uniform  text-books;  and  4th,  by  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  those  interested  in  the  school. 

Effingham  County  Institute  met  at  Effingham,  December  29,  and  continued 
in  session  three  days.  The  exercises,  assuming  mostly  a  drill  character,  were 
conducted  by  Messrs.  Iloeney,  English,  Noble,  and  Dr.  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  the 
President  of  the  Institute.  An  evening  address  was  delivered  by  S.  F.  Gil- 
more,  Esq.     An  enthusiastic  spirit  prevailed. 
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Hancock  County. —  Copy  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Wythe  Teachers' 
Association,  Feb'y  6,  1869: 

Whereas,  upon  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  rising  generation  depends  the  prosperity 
of  this  great  American  Kepublic ;  and  ivfiereas,  our  common  schools  are  the  foundation  of  all 
scholastic  education,  and  to  the  teacher  is  largely  intrusted  the  formation  of  the  character 
of  our  youth  ;  therefore, 

Jiesolved,  That  it  is  a  duty  which  every  teacher  owes  to  himself,  his  patrons,  and  his 
country,  to  improve  himself  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Jiesolved,  That  we  recognize  Teachers'  Associations  as  the  best  means,  next  to  the  Normal 
Schools,  for  the  improvement  of  teachers:  hence  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  teacher  to 
assist  in  organizing  them  and  to  lend  his  or  her  influence  in  supporting  and  sustaining  them. 

Jiesolved,  That  those  who  do  thus  inform  themselves  and  devote  themselves  to  their  pro- 
fession are  more  worthy  of  patronage  than  those  who  do  not. 

John  S.  Johnson,  Pres't,  Warsaw,  Illinois. 
Mary  L.  Jordan,  Sec'y.  Hamilton.  Illinois. 

This  Association  meets  every  third  Saturday,  and  draws  fyll  houses  both 

day  and  evening.     The  schools  in  Wythe  Township  and  vicinity  are  being 

largely  benefited  by  it.     The  Hancock  County  Teachers'  Institute  meets  in 

Hamilton,  April  13th  next.  G.  W.  Batcuelder,  Co.  Sup't. 

Kankakee  County  Institute  held  its  annual  session  atManteno,  commencing 
Monday,  Nov.  16th,  and  continuing  one  week.  Though  the  weather  was  un- 
favorable, yet  we  had  a  goodly  number  in  attendance.  Lectures  were  delivered 
by  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  on  True  Views  of  Education;  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  on 
The  Advantages  of  an  Educated  Mind.  Both  were  highly  interesting  and  in- 
structive. Having  mustered  and  drilled  for  one  week  under  our  able  captains 
—  Eev.  J.  Higby  and  Prof.  Hewett, —  each  soldier  in  this  army  felt  better  able 
to  fight  against  ih&  great  beast  —  Ignorance.  The  usual  resolutions  were  passed. 

Macon  County  Teachers'  Institute  held  a  session  of  four  days,  commencing 
at  10  o'clock  A.M.,  Monday,  Dec.  21.  The  number  of  teachers  present  and  par- 
ticipating in  the  exercises  would  average  about  forty.  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of 
the  State  Normal  University,  was  present  after  the  first  day,  and  conducted  a 
majority  of  the  exercises  after  his  arrival.  Prof.  Eeynolds  was  present  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  and  gave  the  Institute  some  sensible  ideas  in  the 
matter  of  Penmanship.  Prof.  Smart,  late  Instructor  of  Elocution  in  the  schools 
of  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  said  some  excellent  things  about  teaching  Reading.  He 
also  gave  a  rendering  of  Barbara  Frietschie,  which  was  received  with  general 
applause.  Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  and  Govertiment,  were  con- 
ducted by  Prof.  Gastman;  in  (jrram7nar,  hy  Messrs.  McLean  and  McKim;  in 
Beading,  by  Prof.  Smart,  Messrs.  Bigelow  and  McClintock,  Mrs.  L.  J.  Eooker, 
and  Miss  E.  E.  Crocker.  Lessons  in  Phonics  were  given  by  Miss  M.  M.  Sargent. 
Eev.  A.  L.  Brooks  lectured  before  the  Institute  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  Prof. 
Hewett  on  Wednesday  evening.  Both  lectures  were  fraught  with  lessons  of 
instruction,  and  should  have  been  listened  to  by  every  body  in  Decatur. 
Pres.  Park,  County  Superintendent,  was  present  and  acted  as  Moderator  at  all 
the  meetings,  and  did  much  by  his  efficient  management  toward  rendering 
all  the  services  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Marion  County. — The  next  session  of  the  County  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Odin,  on  the  30th  of  the  present  month. 

Piatt  County. — A  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Monticello  on  the  7th,  8th 
and  9th  days  of  January,  1869,  which  was  a  complete  success.  Fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  present,  and  all  discharged  the 
duties  assigned  them  promptly  and  well.  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University,  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett,  of  the  Normal  University,  were 
present,  and  delivered  able  lectures  on  educational  topics.     Prof.  Hewett  also 
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look  an  active  jmrt  in  the  exercises  pertaining  to  the  several  branches  taught 
in  our  schools,  and  gave  the  teachers  some  very  valuable  instruction  in  the 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The  people  of  Piatt  county  are  thoroughly 
aroused  to  the  cause  of  popular  education.  John  W.  Coleman,  Co.  Sup't,  has 
spared  no  pains  in  procuring  energetic  and  competent  teachers  to  supply  the 
several  schools  of  his  county,  and  the  present  prosperous  condition  of  our 
schools  is  mainly  due  to  his  untiring  energies.  Our  schools  were  never  on  so 
good  a  footing  as  at  present.  Piatt  will  yet  be  in  the  front  rank  in  educational 
matters.  Calkb  A.  Tatmak,  Pres't. 

John  A.  Williams,  Sec'y. 

Pope  County. —  The  Institute  in  this  county  met  during  the  last  four  days  of 
the  year.  The  attendance  of  teachers  was  good,  and  the  exercises  were  chiefly 
illustrative  of  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room.  The  exercises  were  varied 
by  essays,  select  readings,  and  lectures. 

Putnam  County. —  The  Institute  for  this  county  met  at  Hennepin,  January 
21,  and  continued  two  days.  J.  S.  McClung,  Esq.,  County  Superintendent, 
was  chosen  President,  and  George  S.  Ricker,  of  Hennepin,  Secretary.  Prof. 
Hcwett,  of  Xormal,  conducted  very  interesting  exercises  in  Geography  and 
History,  and  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  School  Government,  drawing  out  many 
excellent  ideas.  Prof.  Powell  gave  instruction  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and 
Phonics.  An  admirable  essay  on  Ventilation  was  read  by  Prof.  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son, of  Lacon,  and  the  subject  Gradation  of  District  Schools  was  discussed  by 
Prof.  Powell.  The  question-drawer  formed  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
feature  of  the  exercises.  An  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Hewett: 
subject —  True  Vieivs  of  Education.  The  teachers  of  the  county  were  very  gen- 
erally present,  and  the  session  throughout  was  a  complete  success.  A  local  in- 
stitute is  to  be  held  at  some  place  in  the  county  once  in  four  weeks,  at  which 
exercises  will  be  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  county.     The  first  one  will 

meet  at  Granville,  February  20 Hennepin. —  The  Monthly  Report  of  Public 

Schools  for  January  shows  an  average  enrollment  of  167;  average  attendance, 
162;  per  cent.,  97;  neither  absent  nor  tardy,  bi.  All  the  do])artmcnts  are  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  k. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Indiana. — The  educational  meetings  of  the  state  were  held  during  the  holi- 
days at  Richmond.  The  Collegiate  Association  met  December  29.  The  principal 
I)aper8  were  the  address  of  the  President,  Dr.  Nutt,  on  The  Importance  of  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  Classics;  and  one  on  The  Jinportance  of  the  Study  of 
Greek,  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Ballantine,  of  Indiana  State  University.  A  oommittee 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  Course  of  Study  that  shall  harmonize  the  courses 
of  the  various  colleges  of  the  state.  After  considerable  discussion  on  the  pro- 
priety of  a  change  in  the  college  curriculum  to  meet  the  practical  demands  of 
the  times,  the  subject  was  continued  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 
which  is  to  occur  early  in  July  next.  Hon.  Barnabas  C.  llobbs,  State  Super- 
intendent, was  chosen  President  for  the  next  year The  Association  of  City 

and  Town  Supierintendents  adopted  a  constitution  and  elected  J.  M.  Olcott,  of 
Terre  Haute,  President.  It  was  agreed  to  exchange  monthly  reports  embrac- 
ing the  following  items:  whole  number  enrolled,  by  sexes ;  average  number 
belonging;    average  daily  attendance;    per  cent,  of  attendance;    number  of 
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tardinesses:   and    number  of  pujjils    neither  tardy    imr    absent The   State 

Teachers'  Association  was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Judge  Yaryan,  President  of 
the  School  Board,  who  said  that  while  those  teachers  governed  best  who  used 
the  rod  least,  we  were  not  ready  to  abandon  it  entirely.  He  urged  the  cultiva- 
tion of  good  manners  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  a  faithful  devotion  to  his 
profession.  The  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  by  Tres.  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Indianapolis.  Papers  were  )>resentcd  and  dis- 
cussions had  upon  the  following  subjects:  Compensation  of  Teachers,  by  II.  S. 
McRae;  Course  of  HtuJy for  High  Schools,  by  W.  A.  Bell;  Amcinlmcnts  to  the 
School-Law,  by  Thomas  Charles;  Composition- Wriling,  by  C.  W.  Hodgkin  ; 
Teaching  Civil  Government,  by  Mr.  Townsend,  of  New  York;  The  Duty  of  the 
State  to  Educate  all  her  CAiWre«,  by  A.  M.  Gow;  Teaching  Natural  Science  in 
Common  Schools,  by  Prof.  Tingley ;  Music  in  Convnon  Schools,  by  Prof.  Loomis; 
The  Relation  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Public  Schools,  by  J.  M.  Olcott.  Addresses 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  on  Practical  Education ;  and  by 
Prof.  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  on  j\Iind  and  Matter.  Five  Associate  Editors 
were  appointed  for  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  first  of  whom  is  A.  M.  Gow, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher.  Joseph  Tingley  was  elected  President 
for  the  ensuing  year.  The  Association  Avill  hold  its  next  meeting  in  Indian- 
apolis  The  following  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as 

the  ((ualification  for  examination  of  candidates  for  Stale  Certificates,  as  pub- 
lished in  the  School  Journal :  I.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  undoubted  moral 
character,  certified  by  Board  of  Trustees,  by  teachers  of  high  standing,  from 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  or  from  other  reliable  persons  known  to  the  board. 
In  case  the  applicant  is  personally  known  to  a  member  or  members  of  the 
board,  such  certificate  will  not  be  required.  II.  Professional  ability. — 1.  Thir- 
ty-six months  of  successful  teaching  or  superintending,  ten  months  of  which 
time  shall  have  been  spent  in  this  state.  2.  A  high  degree  of  proficiency  in 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  III.  Scholarship. — 1.  An  accurate  and 
a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  six  branches  required  by  law.  2.  Physi- 
ology, and  History  of  the  United  States.  3.  Elementary  Algebra,  Geometry, 
through  the  first  three  books,  and  first  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy. 
4.  Physical  Geography,  and  First  Lessons  in  Botany.  5.  Elements  of  Rheto- 
ric, Mental  and  Moral  Science.  6.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Consti- 
tution of  Indiana,  and  School-Laws  of  Indiana The  following  statistics  are 

from  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion :  The  total  school-fund  of  the  state  is  $8,259,341.34.  The  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  state  subject  to  enumeration  for  school  purposes  is  591,661. 
Number  of  townships  in  the  state,  988;  of  incorj>orated  towns,  108;  of  cities, 
37;  of  pupils  attending  school,  436,736.  Average  daily  attendance  in  the 
schools,  283,340.  Number  of  male  teachers  employed,  6,492;  of  female  teach- 
ers, 4,236.  Amount  expended  for  tuition,  $1,474,832.48.  Total  amount  of 
school  revenue  collected  during  the  year  ending  Oct.  10th,  1868,  $1,474,832.47. 

Kansas. — The  following,  taken  from  the  Report  of  Pfof.  L.  B.  Kellogg,  Prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School,  defines  clearly  and  accurately  the  proper 
place  of  the  Normal  School  among  educational  institutions:  "The  Normal 
School. — The  true  place  of  the  Normal  School  in  our  educational  system  does 
not  seem  to  be  clearly  apprehended  by  many  of  its  friends.  It  is,  by  some, 
classed  in  the  college  or  university  system.  The  Normal  School  is  thus  thought 
of  as  an  institution  similar  in  kind  to  the  universities  at  Harvard,  Ann  Arbor, 
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and  other  places.  In  the  minds  of  others,  the  Normal  School  occupies  some- 
thing of  an  intermediate  place  between  the  common  school  and  college ;  higher 
than  the  one,  not  so  high  as  the  other.  It  is  looked  upon  as  an  academy  or 
preparatory  school,  where  young  men  and  women  can  be  fitted  to  ent«r  college. 
Neither  of  these  is  correct.  The  Normal  School  occupies  a  position  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other  institution  of  learning  in  the  state.  It  is  neither  an  acad- 
emy nor  a  college,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  either.  Its  aims  and  as- 
pirations are  entirely  different.  Its  course  of  study  has  little  in  common  with 
either  grade  of  institutions,  the  classics  finding  no  place  in  its  curriculum  of 
study.  Where  the  studies  are  the  same,  the  methods  of  instruction  differ  wide- 
ly. Its  design  is,  not  to  prepare  its  students  for  general  business,  but  for  a 
special  vocation — that  of  teaching.  But  while  the  connection  of  this  institu- 
tion with  the  college  system  of  the  state  is  remote,  with  the  common-school 
system  it  enters  into  near  and  permanent  relationship.  Every  thing  that  it  does, 
every  lesson  learqed  and  recited  within  its  walls,  every  lecture  delivered, 
every  teaching-exercise  conducted,  is  with  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  the 
public  schools,  and  is  intended  for  their  improvement.  The  true  place  of  the 
Normal  School  is,  therefore,  in  and  at  the  head  of  the  common-school  system." 

Maink. —  The  three    Colleges   of   Maine  —  Bowdoin,    Colby   University,    and 

Bates  —  contain   altogether  225  students By  the  returns,   as  m^de  to  the 

Sui>erintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  4  and  21  years  is  225,200.  For  1858  the  returns  give  241,883,  showing  a 
decrease  in  10  years  of  16,683.  This  decrease  is,  however,  judged  to  be  appar- 
ent rather  than  real,  and  is  attributed  to  lack  of  fidelity  in  officers  making  the 
returns The  Maine  Normal  makes  its  appearance,  with  the  new  year,  un- 
der the  name  of  The  Maine  Journal  of  Education,  and  M'ith  its  new  name  dons 
a  new  dress.  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland,  is  Resident  Editor,  assisted  by  eleven 
monthly  editors.  We  wish  the  Journal  every  success.  Its  influence  is  much 
needed,  and  nnder  its  able  editor-in-chief  it  will  do  a  good  work.     Published 

by  B.  Thurston,  Portland The  State  Industrial  College  opens  with  a  class 

of  15.     The  prospects  are  considered  very  encouraging. 

Massachusetts. — 

The  Saratoga  Board  of  Kducatioii,  when  it  was  established  two  years  ago,  deemed  Whip- 
ping inexpedient,  and  passed  a  resolution  prohibiting  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment. 
They  now  think  the  plan  does  not  work  well,  and  have  rescinded  the  resolution.    Journal. 

Corporal  punishment  in  schools  has  been  entirely  abolished,  with  success,  in  one  district  in 
Boston,  where  there  are  over  .3000  pupils.  "  Transcript. 

We  are  informed  that  the  above  statement,  which  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
papers,  gives  a  wrong  impression.  The  fact  is  that,  in  a  girls'  school,  and  the 
primary  classes  connected  with  it,  there  was  no  corporal  punishment  for  three 
months.  The  teachers  abstained  from  it  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Mass.  Teacher. 

Public  Libraries. —  Of  the  five  libraries  in  this  country  having  over  100,000 
volumes,  three  are  in  Boston  and  Cambridge.  First  is  the  library  of  Congress, 
with  175,000  volumes;  second  the  Boston  Public  Library,  with  145,000;  then, 
successively,  the  Astor,  the  Library  of  Harvard,  and  that  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
naeum. With  the  exception  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Boston  Public 
Library  increases  the  fastest,  having  increased  8,500  volumes  the  past  year, 
which  is  nearly  four  times  the  yearly  gain  of  Astor  or  Harvard.  The  Athe- 
nseum  has  100,000  volumes;  the  State  Library  has  28,500.  Maas.  Teacher. 

The  first  case   under  the   Massachusetts   statute  of  1867,   relating  to   th« 
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schooling  and  hours  of  children  employed  in  manufactories,  was  tried  in  Sa- 
lem on  Tuesday.  Two  complaints  were  made  against  the  overseers  of  the 
Naumkeag  Cotton  Mills  for  employing  a  boy  and  girl,  between  the  ages  of  10 
and  15  years,  who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  year.  Judgment  of 
guilty  was  rendered  in  both  cases ;  but  the  defendants  appealed,  and  the  matter 

will   soon  come  before  the  Superior  Court  in  Salem Boston. —  In  Boston 

boys  can  not  obtain  license  to  black  boots,  sell  newspapers,  etc.,  without  at- 
tending school  at  least  two  hours  each  day The  Boston  Latin  School  is  the 

oldest  institution  for  education  in  the  United  States. 

Michigan. —  The  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  6'tai'e  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion convened  at  Adrian  during  the  holiday  week.  The  opening  address  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  0.  Ilosford,  State  Superintendent,  the  subject  being  Hela- 
tions  of  the  Different  Parts  of  our  Educational  System.  A  paper  on  Primary 
Teaching  and  the  Means  of  its  Improvement  was  read  by  Superintendent  Mc- 
Loutb,  of  Battle  Creek.  A  discussion  followed  upon  the  same  topic.  The 
paper  of  the  President,  Prof.  H.  L.  Wayland,  was  upon  Woman  and  her 
Destiny.  The  address  stated  that  woman  had  been  unable  to  attain  equal 
position  with  man  from  two  agencies  —  those  from  without,  and  those  from 
within.  The  first  were  legal,  political,  industrial  and  educational  disabilities. 
The  second  embraced  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  women  to  accept  dependent 
positions,  their  contentment  with  low  aims  in  life,  the  low  demands  they  make 
on  others,  disloyalty  to  their  own  sex  in  allowing  the  assertion  of  their  inferi- 
ority, their  unjustness  to  each  other,  their  want  of  individuality,  want  of  reso- 
lution, and  want  of  faith  in  their  own  powers.  The  speaker  thought  that 
woman's  destiny  was  in  the  word  equality.  Miss  Julia  A.  King  read  a  paper 
on  Teaching  outside  of  Text-hooks.  A  paper  was  presented  by  Prof.  T.  C.  Ab- 
bott, on  The  Study  of  English  Grammar.  Miss  Webb  presented  a  paper  on 
Parental  Interference.  Prof.  Abbott,  of  Lansing,  was  made  the  next  President 
of  the  Association.  The  usual  courtesies  were  extended  to  members  of  the 
Association  by  the  people  of  Adrian,  who,  in  addition,  displayed  the  unusual 
generosity  of  canceling  the  bills  of  all  members  stopping  at  hotels.     The  next 

meeting  of  the  Association  Avill  be  held  in  Saginaw At  the  meeting  of  the 

County  Superintendents'  Association,  held  at  the  same  time  and  place,  there 
was  universal  testimony  in  favor  of  the  present  system  over  the  previous  one. 
Papers  were  read  by  Sup't  Ford,  of  Niles,  on  Visitation  of  Schools,  and  by 
Sup't  Ballou,  of  Allegan,  on  Normal  Training-Classes,  and  discussions  were 
had  on  the  same  subjects. 

Minnesota. —  University. —  This  institution  seems  to  be  emerging  from  its 
neglected  condition.  The  debt  has  nearly  been  removed,  and  it  has  an  en- 
dowment of  about  34,000  acres  of  land.  In  1867  the  preparatory  department 
was  opened,  in  charge  of  Professor  W.  W.  Washburn  as  Principal.  Its  at- 
tendance during  the  past  term  has  been  110  students.  The  Agricultural  land 
grant  has  been  given  to  the  University,  and  the  agricultural  department  will 
be  opened  the  present  term,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  Edward 
n.  Twining,  who  has,  until  recently,  filled  the  chair  of  Natural  Science  in 
Washington-and-Jefferson  College,  Pennsylvania.     The  higher  departments 

will  be  opened  during  the  present  year The  following  statistics  appear  in 

the  State  Superintendent's  Eeport  for  18(58:  Number  of  districts  in  the  state, 
2,353;  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age,  129,103;  number 
attending  school,  Sl,r.96;  number  of  teachers  —  male  9r>;i,  female  2,313;  aver- 
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age  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers,  $36.23,  being  an  increase  over  the  same 
item  in  the  previous  year  of  $1.62;  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers, 
$22.15,  being  an  average  decrease  of  $.13;  whole  number  of  school-houses, 
1,776;  value  of  school-houses,  $1,091,559.42;  amountof  school-fund,  $245,943.13  ; 
whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes,  $805,369.05. 

Nkw  York. — There  are  four  Normal  Schools  in  full  operation.  Two  others 
will  soon  be  opened,  and  two  more  in  the  year  1870.  The  expenditures  for 
teachers'  wages  in  the  year  1868  were  $5,586,546.42;  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  1,464,424,  of  whom  492,912  did  not  attend  school  at  all  during  the 
year;  16,580  teachers  taught  28  weeks  or  more  during  the  year;  the  whole 
number  of  teachers  was  —  males  5,883,  females  21,870;  the  total  expense  of 
schools  for  the  year  was  $9,019,827.65;  the  average  wages  paid  to  each  teacher 
were  $337,  being  an  increase  of  $24  over  the  same  item  of  1867. 

Ohio. —  The  College  Association,  at  its  late  meeting  at  Columbus,  resolved 
that  the  colleges  will  admit  students  from  high  schools  Avho  have  not  studied 
Greek,  to  the  colleges  classes  for  which  they  are  prepared  in  the  Mathematics, 
.in  Natural  Sciences,  and  in  Latin,  and  will  furnish  such  students  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  up  their  Greek  to  the  grade  of  their  other  studies In  Cincin- 
nati and  Dayton  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  receive  instruction  in 

Drawing In  Canton  the  Board  of  Education  has  adopted  a  rule  forbidding, 

under  penalty  of  immediate  removal,  the  introduction  of  any  religious  exer- 
cises or  'views'  into  the  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania. —  From  the  thirty-fiflh  Annual  Report  of  the  Slate  Superin- 
tendent we  take  the  following  statistics:  Number  of  school-districts  in  the 
state,  1,918;  increase  in  one  year,  29.  Number  of  schools,  13,666;  increase,  231. 
Number  of  graded  schools,  2,382;  increase,  137.  Number  of  teachers,  16,771 ; 
increase,  248.  Number  of  pupils,  800,515;  increase,  11,126.  Average  number 
of  pupils,  608,104;  increase,  27,234.  Total  cost  of  schools,  $6,200,537.96;  in- 
crease, $1,039,7^7.79.  Average  attendance  of  pupils,  438,323;  increase,  23,786. 
Per  cent,  of  attendance  in  1868,  .657;  in  1867,  .628.  Average  cost  of  tuition 
per  month  for  each  pupil — in  1868,  90  cts. ;  in  1867,  85  cts.  Whole  number  of 
male  teachers  in  1868,  6,935;  increase,  316.  Whole  number  of  female  teachers 
in  1868,  8,569;  decrease,  21.  Average  monthly  salaries  — males,  $37.28;  fe- 
males, $28.76.  Total  amount  appropriated  for  Normal  Schools,  $84,984.48.  A 
year  since  there  were  15  districts  in  the  state  that  refused  to  put  the  common- 
school  system  into   operation:  there  are  10  districts  that  still  refuse Phila- 

dt'lphla. —  Whole  number  of  pupils  registered,  134,199;  whole  number  belong- 
ing at  the  close  of  year,  80,410:  average  attendance,  69,781 ;  percentage  of  at- 
tendance on  whole  number  registered,  .51 ;  percentage  of  attendance  on  num- 
ber belonging  at  close  of  year,  .87.  Number  of  teachers  —  males,  81 ;  females, 
1,286;  total,  1,367.  Amount  paid  for  salaries,  $656,159.50.  Amount  expended 
for  all  school  purposes,  $1,501,619.59. 

Rhode  Island. —  From  the  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  the 
City  of  Providence  we  learn  that  the  number  of  scholars  registered  is  8,324, 
350  of  whom  have  been  received  into  the  high  school,  2,034  into  the  grammar 
schools,  2,084  into  the  intermediate,  and  3,845  into  the  primary  schools. 

Vermont. —  Rev.  Roger  S.  Howarii,  D.D.,  of  Woodstock,  has  been  elected, 
President  of  Norwich  T'^niversity. 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(21)  Mitchell's  Geographies  have  been  long  and  favorably  known  to  the 
teachers  of  the  United  States.  The  distinguished  author,  whose  recent  death 
all  lament,  was  constantly  and  laboriously  employed,  even  to  the  last,  in  im- 
proving and  elaborating  his  various  geographical  M'orks.  His  earlier  series  of 
school  geographies  was  revised  and  brought  down  to  the  year  1868,  while  an 
entirely  new  series  was  issued  by  his  enterprising  publishers.  While  views  dif- 
fer as  to  methods  of  pursuing  the  studj'  of  geography  and  of  presenting  it  to 
pupils,  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the  accuracy  or  fidelity  of  Mr.  Mitchell  as 
a  geographer.  To  those  who  pursue  the  old  system  of  geographical  study  his 
geographies  may  be  unhesitatingly  recommended,  as  simple  in  arrangement 
and  accurate  in  detail.     The  Physical  Geography  is  very  valuable. 

(-5)  We  have  looked  through  this  book  with  some  care,  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  our  examination.  The  author,  as  he  states  in  his  preface,  has 
aimed  to  make  a  practical  first  book  in  Latin,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  begin- 
ners, and  yet  full  enough  for  a  book  of  reference  throughout  a  course  of  prepa- 
ration for  college.  As  soon  as  the  first  declension  is  mastered,  practical  ex- 
amples for  translation  are  given,  and  then  the  verb  is  studied  through  a  par- 
tial paradigm  of  the  first  conjugation.  Thence  the  grammar  and  reader  Y\ro- 
ceed  pari  passu.  The  rules  for  gender  are  carefully  elaborated  and  simplified, 
especially  for  the  third  declension;  and  from  them  the  pupil  is  expected  to 
learn  the  genders,  as  the  vocabulary  omits  them.  The  grammar  is  full  and* 
clear,  and  the  exercises  are  excellent.  The  author  has  judiciously  avoided 
many  of  the  common  faults  of  our  various  exercise-  and  grammar-books,  and 
we  should  judge  that  a  pupil  with  this  system  would  not  only  make  rapid  and 
easy  but  thorough  progress, —  thus  avoiding  the  common  objection  to  such 
systems,  that  they  give  no  grammatical  drill. 

(-fi)  The  critical  scholarship  of  Prof.  Boise  Avould  justify  the  presumption 
that  a  Greek  text-book  edited  by  him  would  have  many  valuable  features.  The 
admiration  awakened  by  an  examination  of  this  edition  of  six  books  of  the 
Iliad  surpasses  the  expectation  which  arose  when  the  announcement  was  made 
that  the  book  was  in  press.  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  that  of  W.  Dindorf.  In 
the  notes  numerous  references  are  made  to  Hadley's  and  Kl'ihner's  Greek  Gram- 
mars, and  Goodwin's  Greek  Moods  and  Tenses.  There  are  occasional  references 
to  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  the  opinions  of  distinguished  Greek 
scholars  upon  controverted  points  are  given.  The  editor  points  out  the  cor- 
rect course  to  be  pursued  to  attain  success  in  classical  study;  and  evidently 
aims  "  not  so  much  to  solve  all  difficulties  for  the  learner  as  to  direct  him  how 
to  solve  difficulties  for  himself."  To  the  pupil  who  earnestly  desires  to  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the  great  epic  poet,  and  to  understand  the 
grammatical  structure  of  that  unsurpassed  language  in  which  '  Old  Homer ' 
sang,  who  estimates  the  value  of  classical  study  not  by  the  time  in  which  he  may 
be  connected  with  an  institution  of  learning,  but  by  the  mental  vigor  and 
strength  which  results  from  earnest  effort  and  unwearied  labor,  we  cordially 
commend,  as  an  aid,  this  edition  of  the  first  six  books  of  the  Iliad.  The  typo- 
graphical appearance  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  refiects  much  credit  upon  the 
publishers.  We  notice  that  this  book  has  already  been  adopted  as  a  text-book 
in  the  University  of  Michigan ^  n. 

(2')  In  the  year  1865  the  subject  of  Phonetic  Printing  was  referred,  by  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Josiah  A.  Stearns,  Albert  G.  Boyden,  William  H.  Seavey,  Abner  J.  Phipps, 
and  Caleb  Emery,  with  instructions  to  report  through  the  Massachusetts 
Teacher.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  full  idea  of  Dr.  Leigh's  system  as 
adopted  in  the  readers  before  us,  we  can  not  do  better  than  to  quote  that  por- 
tion of  this  committee's  report  which  alludes  to  it.     They  say  of  it  that 

" it  consists  in  such  a  modification  and  adaptation  of  the 

type  iu  common  use  as  to  enable  it  to  perform  tlie  office  of  a  perfect  phonetical  alphabet.    It 

(24)  Mitchell's  New  Primars-  and  New  Intermediate  (iEooKAPHiES,  New  School 

Geoobaphy  and  Atlas,  Geographical  Questions,  and  Physical  Geography. 

E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
(26)  Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
(30)  The  First  Six  Books  of  Homer's  Iliad;    with  Explanatory  Notes.     By  James  R. 

Boise,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Cliicago.     S.  C.  Griggs  <fe  Co.,  Chicago. 

$1.75. 
i2;i  Leigh's  Pbonocncing  Edition  op  McOuffev's  New  Eolectii'  Primer  and  Rkad- 
'     kr,    Wilson,  Hiukle  <fe  Co.,  Cincinnati. 
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lircNfiits  ii  clear  page,  asri-ouble  to  tlu'  e.\  i-,  and  tlitfi'i'iiig  su  sliKlitly  fnnn  the  coiiiiiioii   jiiiiit 

that  a  transitioi)  from  tli»one  to  tlie  other  is  easy  and  naliiral 'Dip 

atlvaiitages  ulainied  for  the  use  of  tliis  type  in  teaching  to  read  are  thus  stated:  1st.  The 
same  letter  has  always  the  same  soinid:  there  is  no  eonfusion  from  eontiadicloiy  tcachins: 
:ns  there  is  in  do-go-on,  etc.  i,  which  aids  the  memory,  and  awakens  an  intelligent  interest  in 
■  id  of  the  pupil.    2d.  The  child  can  (Me  the  letters:  they  guide  him  with  certaint.v  to 


I  he  right  sound.    He  can  help  himself,  and  be  independent :  this  he  loves,  and  it  does 
good.    .id.  The  con-iiaiu  presence,  in  even/  word  in  the  lesson,  of  letters  guiding  to  the  rigl 
sounds,  forms  and  fixes  the  habit  of  giving  each  .sound  correctl.v  and  distinctly.    4th.  'flv 


print  leads  to  natural,  ea.sy  and  interesting  methods  ot  teaching.  In  the  charts  the  .sounds  are 
arranged  and  taught  in  their  natural  order  and  relations.  There  is  a  harmony  and  rhythm 
which  is  natural,  and  therefore  pleasing  to  the  children,  arresting  and  fi.xing  the  intere.sled 
attention  of  the  whole  cla.ss.  8uch  is  the  system  to  the  discovery  and  jierfection  of  which 
Dr.  l-eigh  has  devoted  the  most  self-denying,  earnest,  heroic  elFort,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty  years.  For  his  devotion  to  science,  if  nothing  more,  he  certainly  deserves  pro- 
found commendation.  Long  since,  this  committee  were  prepared  to  report  a  favorable  result 
<j|'  their  inve.stigatioiis ;  but,  as  no  books  in  the  new  ty^e  were  then  ijublislied,  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  delay  any  public  statement  till  opportunity  should  be  given  to  test  the  system 
in  the  school-room.  A  number  of  primary  reading-books  have  now,  for  a  cousiderable  peri 
od,  been  before  the  public  in  the  new  type.  They  have  sustained  the  required  test  iu  practi- 
cal teaching,  and  aftorded  to  persons  using  them  entire  satisfaction.  I'rom  .St.  Louis,  from 
the  Capital  of  the  Nation,  from  New  York,  from  Boston,  from  all  over  the  land,  come  the 
testimonials  of  distinguushed  educatoi-s,  who  have  tested  Dr.  Leigh's  system  in  their  school- 
rooms, and  decided  unequivocall.v  in  its  favor.  A  single  recommendation  may  serve  as  a 
specimen  of  the  whole.  It  is  from  the  distinguished  Principal  of  the  Bcston  Trainin§-.Scliool 
and  her  a.s80ciates.  '  As  compared  with  our  corre-sponding  classes  in  former  years  in  com- 
mon print,  the  cla.ss&s  we  have  taught  the  past  .vear  in  I)r.  Leigh's  print,  1st.  Learned  the 
letters  and  so(/H(/«  with  as  great  facility  as  the  others  did  the  Alphabet.  2d.  Read  twice  as 
many  pages.  3d.  Tronounced  much  more  correctly  and  distinctly.  -Ith.  Analyzed  words  or 
snelled  by  sound  admirably,  ."ith.  i  onld  study  their  lessons,  finding  out  new  and  hard  words 
themselves,  without  any  one  to  tell  them,  in h.  Made  the  transition  to  spellinig  by  letter 
without  difficulty.  7th.  Made  the  transiiion  to  reading  in  the  common  print  without  diffi- 
culty. 8th.  Read  fluently,  calling  words  at  sight,  in  stead  of  spelling  out  so  many  words. 
!>th."Read  naturally  and  with  e.\pres.sion.  10th.  AVe  .secure  more  interest  and  wide-awake  at- 
tention from  the  whole  school.'  " 

Stronger  indorscnient  than  this  need  not  be  asked  for  the  system.  It  seems 
to  us  to  be  wholly  practical,  and  iiromises  a  great  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
teaching  small  children  to  read.  ,  w. 

(''')  A  LITTLE  booic  arranged  on  a  progressive  plan,  presenting — first,  exer- 
cises in  the  use  of  simple  words  formed  from  the  elementary  sounds;  second, 
lessons  exercising  thought  in  accordance  with  the  simple  rules  of  grammar ; 
and  third,  lessons  formed  on  the  objective  method.  It  seems  well  adapted  for 
a  book  of  instruction  for  beginners.  w. 

{"■•)  Hkbe  are  two  volumes  —  First  Lessons  in  Botany,  a.nd  Field,  Forest  and 
Garden  Botany^  bound  in  one.  By  the  following  analysis  of  the  '  Lessons  ', 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  subject  is  systematically  discussed,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  increase  the  interest  of  the  student  iu  the  study.  We  might  have 
said,  to  create  an  interest  on  his  part,  if  none  already  existed,  for  the  history 
of  plant  life  and  gi-ovvth  is  so  plainly  told  that  reading  is  understanding;  and 
who  can  understand  without  being  interested'.'  The  toiiics  considered  are  — 
Botany  as  a  branch  of  Ifatural  History;  The  Growth  of  the  Plant  from  the 
Seed;  Growth  of  Plants  from  Buds  and  Branches;  Morphology  (various  sorts 
and  forms)  of  Roots,  of  Stems  and  Branches,  of  Leaves,  and  of  Leaves  as  Fol- 
iage; Arrangement  of  Leaves,  of  Flowers;  The  Flower:  its  Parts  and  Organs, 
its  Plan,  Calyx  and  Corolla,  Stamens,  Pistil,  Receptacle,  the  Fruit,  the  Seed ; 
How  Plants  Grow;  Cellular  Tissue;  Wood;  Anatomy  of  Root,  Stem  and 
Leaves:  the  Plant  in  action;  Plant  Life;  Species  and  Kinds;  Botanical  Names 
and  Characters;  How  to  Study  Plants;  Botanical  Systems;  How  to  Collect  Speci- 
mens and  form  a  Herbarium.  This  part  of  the  work  embraces  over  two  hund- 
red pages.  The  remaining  part  of  the  book  is  designed  as  an  introduction 
to  the  common  plants  and  flowers  of  the  United  States.  It  is  concise,  and  is 
made  simple  by  the  omission,  as  far  as  possible,  of  technical  terms.  It  is  the 
knowing  friend  -vvho  will  introduce  us  to  the  world  of  vegetable  life  about  us, 
as  individuals.  w. 

(•■'")  In  the  presentation  of  its  subject,  the  work  before  us  has  adopted  the 
plan  which  harmonizes  with  nature  and  also  -vvith  the  true  spirit  of  investiga- 
tion. Facts  are  first  noticed,  and  from  thes((  principles  are  drawn,  laws  are 
derived,  and  science  is  built  up.     No  vague  theory  is  advanced   and   facts  ad- 

■-'«)  Mkw  Phonktic  Readkk,  XUMBICK  O.VK.      Hv  A.  K'liell   and  .T.    It.   Jone.s.     AVil.son, 

Hinkle  *  Co..  Cincinnati. 
-"')  School  axd  Fikld  B<k)k  of  Botanv.     By  Asji   (iray.  Professor  of  Natural  History 

in  Harvard  Tniversity.    Ivi.soii,  Phinney,  Blakeinan  it  Co.,  New  York;  S.  C.Griggs 

<fe  Co.,  Chicago.    .186  pages.    ?2..i0. 
'J  Hajjd-Book  ok  Chkmi.strv.    By  M'.  J.  Rolfc   and    .1.   .\.   (Jillet.     AVoolworlh,   Ains- 

worth  &  Co.,  Boston. 
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diiced  —  some  times  distorted  —  to  support  it,  but  the  disposition  to  discover  the 
truth  is  apparent  at  every  step.  In  language  the  book  ia  simple,  adapted  to 
the  comiirehension  of  beginners  in  the  science.  The  experiments  presented 
are  admirable  for  the  purpose.  Against  them  we  know  of  only  a  single  ob- 
jection: that  is  their  expense.  Had  some  others,  of  simpler  character,  been 
shown,  an  objection  to  tlie  very  extensive  use  of  the  work  would  have  been  re- 
moved. As  it  is,  but  few  laboratories  have  apparatus  necessary  for  all ;  while 
the  expense  of  purchasing  it,  even  at  the  prices  named  in  the  list,  is  so  great 
that  individual  students  or  small  classes  will  not  incur  it.  The  authors  have 
shown  great  care  and  accuracy  in  preparing  the  details  of  the  work,  and  good 
judgment  in  adopting  the  new  system  of  chemical  notation,  which  must  come 
into  universal  use.  Being  teachers  themselves,  they  are  prepared  to  appre- 
ciate the  character  of  the  teacher's  work,  and  intelligently  to  supply  its  wants. 
Working  in  this  spirit,  they  have  2)roduced  a  book  which  is  accurate,  adapted 
to  its  object.  w. 

(■'•)  The  reputation  of  Dr.  Dalton,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  Physiology 
which  is  adopted  as  a  text-book  by  numerous  medical  schools,  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  of  the  reliability  of  the  volume  before  us.  When  such  a  man  writes 
such  a  book  for  use  in  the  common  school,  it  is  from  a  desire  to  enlarge  the 
amount  of  useful  knowledge,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  reputation 
or  of  making  a  book.  His  work  is  not  confined  to  the  anatomy  of  the  system 
or  a  scientific  treatment  of  the  functions  of  its  members,  but  derives  great 
value  from  its  application  of  science  to  the  common  experiences  of  life.  The 
section  treating  of  the  Nervous  System,  wherein  are  discussed  the  Senses,  the 
Will,  the  Instincts,  and  the  various  operations  of  jSIind,  and  the  last  section, 
which  speaks  of  the  Development  of  the  system,  arc  of  especial  value.       w. 

(■''■■')  Educators  can  not  well  give  too  high  a  place  to  the  study  of  language 
among  subjects  taught  in  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  mental  discipline  it  fills 
an  important  place  which  no  other  study  can  take,  and  as  an  introduction  to 
some  of  the  best  minds  the  world  has  seen,  through  the  literature  of  the  last 
half-dozen  centuries,  it  is  one  of  the  most  2>owerful  agents  for  high  mental  cul- 
ture. As  showing  the  growth  of  the  English  language  through  its  difterent 
stages,  it  is  clothed  with  an  interest  hardly  second  to  any  other  study.  The 
introduction  into  the  colleges  of  scientific  and  elective  courses  of  study  has 
given  to  English  literature  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  instruction  which  it 
justly  deserves.  As  a  text-book,  the  one  before  us  takes  a  difl'erent  course  from 
cither  the  system  of  lectures,  with  brief  illustrations,  pursiied  by  some,  or  the 
mere  compilation  of  extracts  of  different  authors,  made  by  others.  The  plan 
of  the  author  is  to  present  selections  of  considerable  length  from  the  great 
English  authors  of  difierent  jaeriods  as  representatives  of  the  literature  of 
their  respective  times.  These  selections  are  given,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  the 
spelling  of  the  original  editions,  so  as  to  afford  the  best  possible  opportunity 
for  the  etymological  study  of  the  language.  It  is  intended  that  these  selec- 
tions shall  be  critically  studied,  much  as  a  Latin  author  is  studied,  the  student 
examining  their  orthography,  the  structure  of  their  sentences,  their  rhetorical 
features,  their  historical  and  aesthetic  characteristics.  As  aids  to  the  student, 
critical  notes  by  the  author  are  attached  to  each  selection.  Part  Second  of  the 
book  consists  of  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  elements  of  the  language,  under 
the  following  topics:  "Formation  and  Growth  of  Language;  Its  Departments; 
Orthoepy;  Orthography;  Syllabication;  Accentuation;  Derivation;  Punctua- 
tion; Prosody;  Oratory;  History;  Scientific  Discourse;  Fiction;  Dramatic 
Literature;  and  I'oetry."  The  work  is  evidently  prepai-ed  with  great  care, 
and  seems  to  us  excellently  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

w. 

(•''3)  The  National  Sunday-School  Tbacheu,  edited  by  Jlev.  Edward  Eggles- 
ton,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Sabbath-School  teacher  in  the  land.  We 
should  be  glad,  also,  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  school-teachers;  for  the  life, 
the  methods,  the  spirit,  found  in  it  are  applicable  to  all  teachers  alike,  and  all 
would  be  the  better  teachers  by  its  infiuence.  Published  by  Adams,  Blackmer 
&  Lyon,  Chicago.    $1.50. 

(SI)  A  Trkatisk  on  Physiology  and  IIygienk.  Hy  .T.  C.  Dultoii,  U.t).,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  tlie  New-York  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.    For  sale  by  .Strickler  &  Co.,  Peoria. 

(^■-)  An  INTBODUCTION  TO  THE  S'BUi>Y  OF  ENGLISH  LiTKRATUBE.  By  Hcury  N.  Day, 
Author  of  IjOgic,  etc. :  Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York ;  Hadley,  Hill  & 
Co.,  Chicago.    l2mo.,  539  pages. 
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('*)  Considering  ethics  as  the  science  of  sciences,  tlie  one  above  all  others, 
President  Hopkins  has  given  years  of  study  to  its  advancement.  The  present 
volume  is  theresult  of  his  investigations.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  Part  I 
treats  of  Theoretical  Morals,  discussing  the  various  obligations  resting  upon 
man  as  a  moral  agent,  the  character  of  Love,  and  Law  as  applied  to  it.  Part 
11  is  devoted  to  practical  morals  as  involved  in  man's  duty  to  himself,  to  his 
fellow  men,  and  to  God.  The  numerous  obligations  resting  upon  us  in  our  va- 
rious relations  to  society  are  clearly  presented.  This  work  was,  in  substance, 
delivered  in  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  Lowell  Institute  last  winter,  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  the  subject  is  treated,  as  far  as  can  be,  in  a  style  clear 
and  attractive  to  every  thinking  mind.  A  book  of  this  character  and  adapted 
for  use  as  a  text-book  of  instruction  will  be  welcomed  by  teachers  generally. 

w. 

(■■'^)  The  character  of  the  year  may  be  learned  by  the  study  of  a  few  days 
selected  from  its  seasons.  A  few  views  representing  Alpine  scenery  give  an 
idea  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  So  the  story  of  some  of  the  prominent 
acts  of  a  man's  life  may  reveal  to  us  his  character,  or  the  record  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  a  nation's  history  may  convey  a  correct  knowledge  of  that  his- 
tory. Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  author  has  selected  from  events  and 
characters  connected  with  the  history  of  England,  from  the  year  900  to  1329, 
those  which  gave  shape  to  their  own  times,  and  so  to  the  early  character  of  the 
English  nation.  These  'cameos  '  are  forty-one  in  number,  and  are  presented  in 
a  style  so  attractive  as  not  only  to  interest  the  reader,  but  really  to  engage  his 
attention  as  soon  as  their  character  is  known.  They  are  so  skillfully  selected 
and  arranged  that,  together,  they  form  the  prominent  features  of  a  beautiful 
|)anorama.  As  a  historian  the  author  of  this  volume  has  a  reputation  which 
amply  vouches  fm-  its  rcliabilitj'.  Additional  value  is  given  to  it  as  a  text-book 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  written  in  another  form  for  the  reading  of 
young  people,  and  afterward  rearranged  for  the  present  purpose.  As  a  history 
of  the  Xorman  race  of  sovereigns  we  know  of  no  more  excellent  book  than 
this.  w. 

(36)  This  is  an  excellent  book  —  a  capital  book,  one  which  we  can  heartily 
commend  for  the  reading  of  the  little  folks,  folks  not  so  small,  and  for  grown- 
up folks  too,  for  they  will  be  glad,  in  reading  it,  to  revive  the  fancies  and  ex- 
periences of  younger  days.  It  contains  selections  from  the  realm  of  poetry, 
of  short  pieces  especially  adapted  to  the  young,  from  the  'Nursery  Song',  by 
Mrs.  Carter,  to  the  selections  of  the  class  found  in  our  highest  school  readers. 
"  Picturesque,  narrative,  descri  ptive  and  domestic  pieces  have  particularly  been 
sought,  as  they  generally  find  their  way  readily  to  young  hearts."  They  all 
have  a  refining  and  elevating  influence.  These  selections  originally  appeared 
as  '  The  School-Girl's  Garland',  but  now  take,  very  properly,  their  more  com- 
prehensive name.  For  the  sake  of  cheapness,  the  original  two  volumes  are 
published  in  one. 

(37)  Inasmuch  as  there  are  all  sorts  of  people  in  the  world,  there  is  probablv 
a  demand  for  all  sorts  of  literary  pabulum  for  their  entertainment.  The  food 
contained  in  !Mr.  lieid's  story  we  consider  very  light,  afl'ording  nourishment 
for  neither  the  mental  nor  moral  man,  but  weakening  to  both.  There  arc 
plenty  of  more  instructive  and  entertaining  books  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
American  youth,  and  books  whose  influence  will  be  elevating  in  their  ten- 
dencies, •n-. 

(■'")  TiiK  Skminauv  Magazine. —  It  is  one  of  the  good  signs  that  the  teachers 
of  Old  Virginia  have  organi7.ed  themselves  into  an  association  and  established 
an  educational  journal.  We  might  better  say  that  an  educational  depart- 
ment has  been  opened  in  the  above-named  magazine,  published  by  M.  "\V. 
Ilazelwood  at  Richmond.  The  department  is  in  charge  of  J\"m.  R.  Abbott,  one 
of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  state.  We  wish  our  brother  all  success  in 
his  editorial  labors,     lie  has  plenty  of  hard  work  before  him. 

C'<)  The  T^aw  of  Lovk  and  Love  as  a  Laav  :  or,  ^fo7-rtl  Science.  Bv  IMark  Hopkins,  B.D. 
I-L.D.,  President  of  "Williams  College.  Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York ; 
lladley,  Hill  &  Co.,  Chicago.    12mo.,  342  pages. 

^'')  Cameos  from  English  History  fkom  Rollo  to  Edward  III.  By  Miss  Yonce,  Au- 
thor of  '  The  Heir  of  Beddyffe  '.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ;  IS.  C.  Griggs  &  Co., 
Chicago.    For  sale  by  Strickler  &  Co.,  Peoria,    linio.,  475  pages.    $1.75. 

i  36)  Garland  of  Poetry  fob  the  Yottng.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Kirkland.  Charles  Scribner  ami 
Company,  New  York ;  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago.  For  sale  by  Strickler*  Co., Peoria. 
l2mo.,  696  paKe.s.    $2.2.5. 

(ST;  The  Child  Wife.  By  Captain  Mayne  Reid.  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  Y'ork ;  S.  C.  Griggs 
<fc  Co.,  Chicago.    For  sale  by  Strickler  &  Co.,  Peoria.    12mo.,  402  pages.    i<1.50. 


I  am  desirous  to  employ  active  men  and  ladies  in  every  town,  to  take  orders  for  my  valuable  publica- 
tions. Those  who  can  not  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  business  will  find  it  will  pay  them  to  engage 
(luring  a  part  of  the  year.     Farmers  and  teachers  make  the  most  successful  canvassers. 

SCHOOL  TZACHERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS 

Will  find  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting  a  start  and  to  open  the  way  to  a  successful  business  life. 
A  large  number  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country  fTot  their  start  by  canvassing  for  books.  I 
have  agents  who  have  made  over  $30,000.00  by  canvassing  aloue.  School  teachers  would  do  well  to  writ© 
and  engage  their  territory  before  their  schools  are  out. 

I  am  publishing  works  from  time  to  time,  and  those  desiring  can  liave  permanent  employment.  Any  one 
recommending  a  person  who  succeeds,  will  be  entitled  to  a  cojiy  of  any  of  niy  publications  free,  for  bis 
trouble. 


JJfj5=  Send  for  Circular  at  once.    Address 


CXXikRI^ES  BZ2^Zi,  Chicag^o,  Illinois. 


N.  C.  NASON, 

i\  if) 

;  mimt  rnhhr 

135  S.  Washington  St,, 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 


Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Flue  Job  Printiug'  promptly  attended  to. 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  State, 

MANUFACTURED  IN  MENDOTA. 

Wo  can  and  will  sell 

Cheaper  than  any  house  in  Chicago. 

Those  wishing  lo  purchase  will  And  it  lo    their  interest 
to  call  and  see  our  Stock. 


Single  and  Double  Folding  Seats,  Teachers'  Desks,  Etc. 

FISHER  &  CO. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131   ^VASHIXGTOX   STREET,   BOSTO:^. 

HILLAED^BEADERS. 

(new   skries.) 

First  Reader illcstrateu. 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Intermediate  Reader 

Fifth  Reader)     With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,    by   Prof.  Mark  Bai- 
Sixth  *•         /  LET,  of  Vale  College. 

Worcester's  Comprehensiye  SpeiUng-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book. 
Adams's  Spelling-Book,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

The  latest  and  most  popular  series  of  arithmetics  now  published,  consisting  of  only  Three  Books.     Tliet 
are  now  in  use  iu  the  Normal  Coiversity,  and  in  many  important  cities  in  Illinois. 

THE  PICTORIAIi  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  appropr:ately  illustrated,  and  not 
only  teaches  how  to  perform  the  simple  operations  upon  numbers,  but  actually  gives  the  pupil  facility  iu 
making  all  the  elementary  combinations. 

THE  IXTEEEECTFAI,  contains  a  full  course  of  Mental  Exercises,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  WKITTES  ARIinMETIC. 

THE  WRITTEX  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thoroughly  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples. 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

Are  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  They  comprise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KEYS,  Parts  I  and  H,  to  be  used  by  tho  Teacher  only. 

Part  I  contains  aboTO  TWO  THOUSAND  EXAMPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic. 

Part  II  contains  abont  Ave  thousand  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentiige,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPAR.tTE  EXAMPLE  TO  EACH  PU- 
PIL in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  REVIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supjilementary  to  any  scries  of  Arithmetics. 


Seavey's  Goodrich's  History 

Of  the  United  States.    Ry  C.  A.  Qooheich.      A  New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and    brought  down  to  th 
present  time,  by  Wm.  H.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Bcstou. 

HlIIar<rs  Primary  Charts  for  Reading-Classes  in  Primary  Schools. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

iS^"  Copies  fi.r  examiuatiou  and  introduction  furnished  by 

GrUO.  N".  JACKSOir,  General  Western  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.  H.  V.  RAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


JUST    PUBLISHED: 
I. 


French's  Common-School  Arithmetic. 

Completing  the  Author's  Course  of  Written  Arithmetic 
for  Common  Schools. 


Tbis  book  furnishes  a  complete  course  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written  or  Slate  Arithmetic  for 
Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one  text-book.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared 
in  its  preparation;  and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently  believed  to  he  far 
superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing,  in  their  order,  the  subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals, 
Compound  Numbers,  Factors  and  Multiples,  Fractions,  Converse  Operations,  Percentage,  Proportions, 
Powers  and  Roots,  Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems,  the  whole 
followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles  of  type  and  mechanical  exe- 
cution it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the  many  new  and  valuable  features 
of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from  the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are 
the  result  of  long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  both  with 
schools  and  business ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a  change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in 
making  (what  all  previous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.00.    Liberal  terms  for  Examination  or  Introduction. 


Dr.  French's  full  Series  consists  of  the  following  books : 

I.  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NUMBERS.    16mo,  40  cents. 

11.  ELEMENTARY  ARITHMETIC  FOR  THE  SLATE. 

IH.  MENTAL  ARITHMETIC.    (In  Press.) 

IV.  COMMON-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    12mo,  $1  Od. 

V.  ACADEMIC  ARITHMETIC.    {In  Preparation.) 


II. 

No.  VI.  of  Harper's  Writing-Books, 

WITH 

MARGINAL  DRAWING-LESSONS, 

Completing  the  Common-School  Course  of  this  Series. 

Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and  that  exercises  in  drawing  im- 
prove a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa.  Drawing  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools, 
because  no  suitable  books  could  be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to  give  in. 
struction  in  the  art :  these  books,  however,  are  successfully  used  in  schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or 
no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired  and  rapidly  written. 
The  "helps"  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  simple  and  valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name 
indicates,  "symmetrical" — every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  and  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as  the  main  lines  of  the  writing, 
and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight  and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture,  foliage, 
perspective,  figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the  covers  of  each 
book,  making  each  Number  complete  in  itself. 

Price  per  dozen,  $2.00.    Liberal  terms  for  Introduction. 
HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  PuMislieis. 

Fr.anklin  Square,  New  York. 


New  and  Valuable  Scliool-Books, 


New  Text-Books  in  the  Natural  Sciences. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS,     By  W.  J.  Rolfe  and  .T.  A.  Qillet,  in  3  vols. 
CHEMISTRY  and  ELECTRICITY. 
NATURAL  PHIIiOSOPHY. 
ASTRONOMY. 

A  shorter  course  in  0  smaller  vols. 
HAND-BOOIC  OP  CHEMISTRY. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 
HAND-BOOK  OF  THE  STARS. 

This  popnlar  course  of  Physics  has  been  officially  adopted  by  the  State  Boards  of  Maryland  and  Minne- 
sota, and  is  already  used  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Wheeling,  Richmond, 
Savannah,  Charleston,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Memphis,  Nashville,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  Milwau- 
kee, Bloomington,  Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cleveland,  St.  Joseph,  Wheeling,  Buffalo,  Roch- 
ester, Newark,  Worcester,  Taunton,  Lowell,  Bangor,  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  Bath,  Milford,  Hartford,  New 
London,  New  Bedford,  Boston,  Dover,  Concord,  Burlington,  Dorcester,  Manchester,  Pittsfield,  Chelsea, 
Chicopee,  Northampton,  Cambridge,  Newburyport,  etc.,  etc. 


IMlagill^s   Freiich.   Series. 

A  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.    1  vol.  12mo. 

A  KEY  TO  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  AUTHOR'S  FRENCH  GRAMMAR. 

AN  INTRODUCTORY  FRENCH  READER.    By  Edward  H.  Magill.    1  vol.  12mo. 

IN  PREPARATION, 
BOOK  OF  FRENCH  PROSE  AND  POETRY.    In  1  vol. 


Comprising  in  one  volume  all  the  Latin  Prose  required  for  entering  College,  and  the  only  editions  of  the 
with  reference  to  the  new  Grammars,  Harkness's  and  Allen's. 


PREPARATORY  EATIN-PROSE  BOOK.    Crown  8vo,  pp.  900. 
A  HAND-BOOK  OF  LATIN  POETRY.    Crown  8vo. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  OVID  AND  VIRGIL.  A  Shorter  Hand-book  of  Latin  Poetry,  with 
Notes  and  Grammatical  References.  By  J.  II.  Ilausun,  A.M.,  and  W.  J.  Rolfe,  A.  M.,  1  vol.  crown  8vo. 
This  volume  comprises  all  the  Latin  Poetry,  Notes  and  References  contained  in  the  larger  volume, 
with  the  exception  of  Horace. 

ALLEN'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.    Accepted  in  Harvard  University. 


G- ^E  :r  j^  j^  isr  . 

A  NEW  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN  GRAMMAR.    By  Gabriel  Campbell,  Professor  in  State 

University  of  Minnesota. 
A  Practical  and  Complete  German  Grammar,  by  Adolph  Douai,  Ph.  D.    12mo. 


ID  I^  ^ -^AT  I  IsT  O-  - 

Bartlioloniciv's  Dra-»vlng-Boolts.  Ne-»v  Series.  This  seiics  of  books,  when  complete, 
will  consist  of  twelve  numbers.  Three  of  the  series  are  now  ready.  Each  number  will  contain  twelve 
plates,  executed  in  the  highest  stylo  of  lithographic  art,  and  twenty-four  pages  of  drawing-paper  of  a  su- 
perior quality.  Instruction  accompanies  each  book.  In  connection  with  many  of  these  books,  a  Guide 
has  been  prepared  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  more  advanced  pupils. 

Dra-fvlug-SIates.  A  Nevir  Article.  Bartholomew's  Primary-Scliool  Slate. 
With  a  series  of  Progressive  Lessons  in  Writing  and  Drawing. 

Payson,  Dunton  &l  Scribner's  National  System  of  Penmanship. 

The  most  practical  style  and  successful  system  ever  published.    Revised,  newly  engraved  and  improved. 
NEAMIjY  OXE  AXD  a  half  MILTjIOJST  copies  SOLiy  AJSXUAEZl. 

Si.Tty-two  cities,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  3,400,000,  use  P*  D.  dr  S.  exclusively;  and  but 
twenty-seven  cities,  with  758,000  inhabitants,  use  any  rival  series. 

***  The  attention  of  teachers  and  all  interested  in  education  is  respectfully  called  to  the  above  list  of 
important  text-books.  Circulars  containing  full  descriptions,  with  notices  and  testimonials  from  eminent 
teachers,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

WOOLWORTH,  AINSWOETH  &  CO.,  Bostoii,  and  111  State  St.,  Chicago. 
W.  M.  SORIBNER,  111  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Books  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 


S.  R.  XJUBirNTO, 

BOSTON,    MASS., 

PUBLISHER  OF 

Otto's  French  and  German   Grammars:   Caere's   Italian 
Grammar:  Krauss's   German   Manual;  Bonooeur's 
First  Book   in   French;    liucie.   French    and 
Fnglish  Conversation,   for  Girls  ;   Koh- 
ler's  Ger.  and  Fng.  Dictionary: 
College  Series  and  other  French  Plays,  with  IVotes  and  Vo- 
cabularies; French  Stories   and   JVovels,  with  iVotes 
and  Vocabularies;  Goethe's.  Schiller's  and  oth- 
er German  Plays,  with  IVotes  and  Vocab- 
ularies ;  Undine  and  other  Ger- 
man Stories,  with  Vocabula- 
ries. 


ENQLISH  DICTATION  EXERCISES.  60  Cts. 

PEOF.  DR.  SCHUBEET'S    (of  Munich) 

FIFTEEN  CHARTS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

00  Plates  and  696  Colored  Illustrations.     §'24.00. 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  BOSTON. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 


PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    1861 


HEIVI^^Y^    1ST,    SHEDRA^OOX>, 

Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOIi  FURNITURE 

Aud  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  aud  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOI.  DESKS  AlVD  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

lie  is  also  the  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  luk-Well  for  Schools, 
which  is  60  widely  aud  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot'a  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  aud  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tiu  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  ony  tWn^  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices.    JiSS^  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [  mylyj 


A  New  and  Needed  Text  "Book. 


NATUmPmOSOPHY, 

AN 

ACCURATE,    MODERN,    A1«I>    SYSTEMATIC 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE 

Elementary  Principles  of  the  Science. 


ADAPTED  TO  USE  IN 


HIGH -SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 
Profusely    lUnstrated. 

BY  LE  ROY  C.  COOLESY,  A.M., 

Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  New  York  State  Normal  School. 

ONE  VOL.  12mo.     PRICE  $1.50. 


Tbis  Tolume  is,  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  a  Text-Book  of  Natural  Philosopliy,  euited  to  the  wants  of 
High-Schools  and  Academies. 

1.  It  contains  DO  more  tlian'ean  be  mastered  by  average  classes  in   the  time   usually  given  to  this 

science. 

2.  It  presents  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 
■">.    It  is  an  expression  of  modern  theories. 

4.    It  avoids  every  thing  that  is  on}s  probable,  and  selects  only  that  which  is  accepteil  an  face.  I 

a.    It  is  logical  in  the  arrangement  and  development  of  subjects. 

6.  A  single  chain  of  thought  binds  the  different  branches  of  the  science  into  one  system  of  related 

principles. 

7.  It  is  thoroughly  systematized. 

K^  Copies  sent  by  mail,  POSTAGE  PAID,  on  receipt  of  price.  °^®« 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO., 

BookNell<>r<«  anfl  Stat  iontTM,  H  Xadiiion  St.,  Chicago. 

E.  C.  HEWETT,  Traveling  Agent,  same  address. 


NORTHWESTERN    AGENCY 

OF  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OP 

GHAS.SC1UBNER  and  COMPANY, 


NEW  YORK. 


VERY  VALUABLE  TEXT -BOOKS. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Series  of  GreograpMes. 
Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  for  Schools. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Classical  Maps  for  Colleges. 
Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

Prof.  Tenney's  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Prof.  S,  A.  Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  Works  on  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Composition. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 
Prof.  LeRoy  Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Prof.  Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith's  Lessons  on  the  Globe. 
And  a  large  list  of  Miscellaneous  Books. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Crlobes, 

The  best  articles  of  School  Furniture  in  the  world. 


AI<Ii  COMMUNICATIOHTS  in  regard  to  theso  Books  and  Maps  miiist  be  addressed  to 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers,  41  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

Or,  E.  0.  HEWETT,  Traveling  Agent,  same  address. 


New  English  Grrammar, 


THOMAS  W.  HARVEY,  A.  M. 

The  woniiferfiil  fnvor  tiiis  iipw  work  is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  the  educational  public,  warrants  the 
bclit-f  tlmt  it  m"ets  the  wishes  of  praotical  teachers  for  something  better  than  the  text-books  on 
giaraniar  heretofore  in  use.    The  following  are  some  of  its 

Distinguishing   Features: 

1.  Ttio  brevity,  clearness,  and  uniformity  of  the  rules  and  deflnitions. 

2.  Hie  simple  yet  complete  system  of  AnalysU. 

3.  The  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  Models  for  Parsing  and  Analysis. 

4.  Tlie  deflniie  statement  or  clear  imUcalion  of  opinion  upon  those  points  which  annoy  and 
perplex  both  pupil  and  teacher. 

5.  The  lucid  and  comprehensive  treatment  of  Punctuation  and  Prosody. 

6.  The  superior  mechanical  execution  of  the  work. 


•  iv  b-  foiiio  within  the  few  months  since  its  pnblit.»w 

_           ,  i'  il    i-   Schools  of  Clereland.  0.;  Keiti,  0.;  Xenm,  0.: 

Lanraster,  O.;  Mi^jnmlmya,  0.:  '  '       '•'        "■»    O. ;   Eaton.  O.j  Pninefti-ille,  0.;  London,   0., 

V.SamUtiiku,  0^  Kan  Wert,  0.;    V  /  ,  .      /       i,'      ,,.,  Q.;  Pnrtmuoiith,  0.;  MasiiiUon,  0.;  Gle)iduU,  0. ; 

Crestline,  0.;  Troy,  fl.  .•  Pirp:,.   «  '                       k  .    ••    ■,  V.  Y.:  Fond  dn  Lac.  Wis.;  Franklin,   Penn. . 

Grass  Lo.Jce,  3Ik'-   :   n  /■>,.?„;;    ir  ■     '       ir. -.i,,///,-.-,,,   r.-ro ,-    Alhia,  Iowa;  Agency  Oity. 

town;  Leon,  I-^^^     ■    r  .,■...  i  .     i,  ■!  /,,,.       /     ., ,,'    f,,ri       A''-;  ,,  Sun,  Iwl  ;  La  Po^-le,  Ind.; 

Roanolce,  Ind. ;   j               /            ':  ;            '                      '            /         i'              /    '.  ,■   Lawrence,  Kan^is. 

Also   in   Jioi           r      ,              i      -  .    /              _'         /     <  .            :■        -   //^.   Tenn.;    UntccnUu  <y 

Sihn,eh;Moia,.'A'i'..l\,:     !.■      ',11.,;,^,,,,/  ■    ^  ,  r. ,.,,:;:;,  r xi  ■  CoU-gc, 

AW    ly   MMEllOVa  OTHER    PUliLlC   AXD    fHIV-lTn   SCHOOLS. 


Pinneo's  Primary  Gframmar,  Pinneo's  Guide  to  Oomposition, 

Pirmeo's  Analytical  Grammar.  Pinneo's  Parsing  Esercises, 

Pinneo's  English  Teacher,  Pinneo's  False  Syntax. 

Pinneo's  l»rlnia,r,y  tiranimui-  mil  l*iiinvo's  Uafdc  fii  C'oiupositiou  are  callcil  the 
^•■jili-l  text-liovks  of  their  kinilH.  Tli^y  hine  ivc-iviJ  wide  commcudiitiou,  iiuU  aro  used  iu  the  best 
schools,  pnMio  and  private,  in  tho  country. 

Pinneo's  ParMfng:  iBxcrcises  and  Pinneo's  Fulie  S:tn<ax  are  now  works,  and  it  is 
"ontidcntly  believed  tluv  will  ni'i  t  a  want  uf  tin;  (?rhool-room  that  hue  boeu  keenly  lelt  by  tb« 
l>ra<-ti.-al   tt her. 


Jlxaminvr.  or  Teacher'.'*  .iid,\   Young  .Singer,  Part  T, 
Chandler's  Grauunar,  Young  Singer,  I'art  Il\ 

Evans'  School  (ieonietrij.  >  Young  Singers  Manual, 

Rag's  iJeometrg  (seruratc),  j  Class  BooJc  of  O'eography. 

Kidd's  Elocution.  I  Object  Lessons, 

Juvenile  Speaker,  \  Alpliabet  Made  Easg. 

Eclectic  Spea1<er,  I  The  Word  Method, 

Young  Ladies  Header.  i  Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer, 

Jfigh  School  Header.  i  Leigh'. f  Phonetic  Pirst  Header, 


BC^"  Ttachorsaud  Sthool-Officers  df  siring  to  laako  a  chang'j  iu  Text-Uuokn  not  in  eatisfactory  use  ill 
their  Schools,  are  resportfully  invited  to  correspond  with  tho  Publisher.-, 

WILSON,   HINKLE  &   CO., 


THE  MOST  WIDELY  APPROVED 


School   Text-Books: 

'X  J.X.  i2 

ECI.ECTI€    EI>U€ATIO]%AIi    SERIES 

137  W<iluut  St.,  Cincinnati. 


'THE  MOST  VAirABlE  LITERAUV  PROPERTY  PERHAPS  IN  TRE  \WtilO."-Allaniic.]ironthhj. 


This  Seeiep  of  fohool  and  Tollpgo  Tcxt-ltooks  has  Ik'cii  rcopiitly  eiilart'pfl  by  the  additioD  of  several 
valuable  works.  Founded  upon  tlif  true  basis  of  merit  and  econom.v,  lliis  Series  lias  attained  a 
far  wider  usoaiid  recoinni' ndatioii  tlmn  any  othfr.  It  is  confidently  believed  fliat,  in  its  imprf.ved  and 
more  complete  form,  the  Eolectlc  Eflavafional  Scries  wil!  inoru  than  ever  meet  with  the  faTc 
of  the  educational  coniniuuity. 

Xl£3.^^X3£3Xl.i5     .^3Sr23     SiX>XSXjlLi:E3Zl.S : 

DeWolfs  Instractlve  Speller,  j  New  Third  Eclectic  Reader, 

Xew  Eclectic  Speller,  \  New  Fourth  Eclectic  Reader, 

New  First  Eclectic  Reader,  j  New  Fifth  Eclectic  Reader, 

New  Second  Eclectic  Reader,  i  New  Sixth  Eclectic  Reader. 

McJBnliey'M  New  Eclectic  Keaderx  and  Spellers  have  within  a  Am  viohths  been  iulrodu.ed 
into  the  Public  Schools  of  Tok-do,  O. ;  Union  City,  Ind.;  Paducah,  Ky.;  Madison,  Beloit.  and  jMil- 
■'vnnkee.  Wis.;  Franklin,  Pa.;  Sprinprfleld,  Joliet,  Morris,  Quinoy,  and  tJarlinville,  III.;  St.  Joseph. 
Carondelet,  and  St.  Loni:<,  Bio. ;  and  of  numerous  towns  and  cities  over  the  country  generally ; 

Including  One  Thousand  Schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone  I 

The  foregoinrr  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  rapidly  iiicrcasiiig  favor  in  which  this  be/<>rc  must 
popular  Series  is  held. 


No  Sebiks  of  Matlieinatica  publisluHl  has  received  so  general  com mondation  and  widely  approved  use 
nn  this.  The  sterling  merit  of  the  works  is  attested  by  their  rapid  adoption  in  many  c^f  the  fir^t 
Institutions  of  the  country.  The  Rudiments  of  Aritliiuetic  and  Oeoinetry  and  Trifc«f 
nometry  are  recent  additions  to  the  Series,  and  make  it  t)ie  best  .adapted,  the  moot  thnriuiiib  and 
desirable,  now  offered.    The  Hetrie  Systeiu  receives  full  treatment. 

Roy's  Priiuiiry  Aritliiuelic,  |  Ray's  Elemi'iitary  .\lgi'bra, 

Ray's  Intellectual  Arlllimetir.  ;  Ray's  lligiier  Algebra. 
Ray's  Rudiments  of  Aritlunetie.  Ray's  Geometry  and  Trigonometry. 

Ray's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Ray's  Analytic  Geometry  (in  press), 

Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic,  Ray's  Differential  and  Integral  Calcnlus 

Ray's  Test  Examples  (Arithmetic),  (in  preparation), 

Ray's  Astronomy  (in  preparation). 

Ra.y's  Matiieniaties  have  boon  recently  introduc.'d,  wholly  or  in  pai  t,  into  th-i  Universities 
of  MicliiKan  and  Blinuesota,  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Franklin,  Pa. ;  .Mle^dieny 
City,  Pa. ;  Akron,  0. ;  Lexington,  Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

And  many  other  Towns  throughout  the  Union. 

Bay's  SlalheinatieN  are  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Yale  College,  Washington  CoUcko,  Columbia 
''ollecc,  the  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Blinuesota,  University  of  Kentucky,  L'niversity 
of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana  University:  also  in  tho  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Petersburg,  Wheeling,  Allei!heuy  ("ity.  Heading,  Bleadville,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Davton,  Cincinnati,  Loganspnrt,  Terro  Haute,  Evansville,  New  Albany,  Springfield, 
JackBonville,  Janesville,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Kacine,  Nebraska  City,  Des  Moines, 
Keokuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  Leavenworth,  Atchison  ; 

.ind  Thousands  of  Towns  and  Cities  over  the  Country  at  large. 


■V7"ILIDEE-'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating*. 

MAXUFACTCRED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientiecnien  to  be  the  nioft  dwrflble  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  snrface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

0.    It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  In  the  schoolroom. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1..?D;  per  quart,  $2.7.''s  half  gallon,  $5.2.^.; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  l)e  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cnts  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Siirfnce  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


CmcAGO,  June  10, 18l>'i. 

Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  mouths  past.  It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  ia  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.  Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Supt  Public  Schools. 

CniCAOO,  June  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  1  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  (Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  0, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir  —  Vour  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  I'lease  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
Inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVKR  AREY.  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  Citv  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton.  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  I'niver^ity,  Oalesburg,  111. 

A.  (1.  L.\NE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 

Z.  OROVER.  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  U.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

0.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.QASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  HI. 

T.  J.B0RRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Crbana,  HI. 

JOHN  n.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematica,  Monmoulh  Odlege,  Monmouth.  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  OaleBburg,  HI. 


THE  BBST  ^JVn  CHB^PBl^T: 

1^  BACK.  SEA? 


W 


night  of  Seat,  12  in.        13  in.  14  in.  lo  in. 

C.    \V.    SHER^VOOD'S 
PATEITT  FOUDIIVO  SEAT  AXD  SCHOOIi  DESK. 

Patented  Nov.  6, 1866.    Patented  Jan.  15, 1867.    Patented  March  26, 1867. 

E  MANUFACTURE   AND   KEEP  CONSTANTLY  IN   STORE  THE   LAKQEST  AND  BEST  As- 
sortment of 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE  AND  SCHOOL  APPARATUS 

that  can  be  found  in  the  West.  Wo  are  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  HOLBROOK  SCHOOL  APPARATUi^ 
CX)MPANY,  and  manufacture  oil  the  articles  ever  made  by  that  Company  —  many  of  which  are  greatly 
improved.    We  have  no  exclusive  agent  for  these  goods. 

SHERWOOD'S  INK-WELL,  invented  and  patented  by  Geo.  Sherwood— best  made. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  APPARATUS  — all  kinds. 

GREEN  LIQUID  SLATING  for  Blackboards— best  known. 

In  short,  for  any  thing  and  every  thins  to  completely  outfit  a  College  or  School  of  any  grade,  send  to 

0^X30.    cfi!    O.    "V^.    SZZX:3Fl.-\7^001D, 

105  niadlson  Street,  Chicago. 

16S=  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  School  Fur- 
niture. 


t^  Send  for  Educational  Messenger. 
ta^Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Philosophi- 
cal and  Chemical  Apparatus. 
O^Send  for  School-Book  List. 


^g^Send  for  Catalogue  of  Magic  Laxterns  and 
Slides. 


THE 


ANALYTICAL  SCHOOL  READERS. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS,  LL.D.,  Pres.  lU.  Normal  University ; 

AND 

J.  RUSSELL  WEBB,  Author  of  Normal  Series  and  Word  Method. 

This  series  of  Readers  and  Speller  is  now  complete ;  and  they  have  already  received  the  most  flattering 
indorsomente  of  any  series  of  Readers  published.  They  contain  new  features,  which  give  them  superior 
merit  over  any  other  series.    The  series  consists  of 


Analytical  First  Reader.  80/>/?.  IQmo. 

Analytical  Second  Reader.     16C»/>/j.  16;no. 
Analytical  Third  Reader.      'Ibi'jpp.   IQmo. 


Analytical  Fourth  Reader.  IMpp.  lliao. 
Analytical  Fifth  Reader.  360/>;?.  \2mo. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader.        494pjt>.  Vlmo. 


Analytical  Spell-er.     By  Edwards  and  W.\ruen. 
Primary  Reading  Lessons,  consisting  of  eight  beautifully  printed  and  illustrated 
Charts,  designed  to  accompany  the  Analytical  Readers.     Size,  20X24  inches. 


HOWLAND'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 


GEO.  noWLAND,  A.M.,  Pein.  Chicago  Hioh  School. 
This  book  contains  the  leading  principles  of  Grammar  so  presented  as  to  embody  what  ia  regarded  as 
the  most  useful  matter  for  Public  Grammar  Schools,  Academies,  and  High  Schools,  where  the  Spelling- 
Book  and  Rhetoric  are  not  considered  a  part  of  the  Grammar. 

GEO.  ^  €.  W.  .SHERWOOD, 

105  Madison  Street,  Chicago. 


SOMETHIXG    K^EW    AXD    VAI.UABI.E. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE 

Constitution  of  tlie  United  States, 


BY    C  .1  T.  V  I  X    T  O  W  X  s  E  ?r  n . 


A  CHART  of  Ovi  pages,  ljx20  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  Lo  easily  read  at  h 
distance  of  twent]/  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  tlift 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  bo  used  with  groat  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHFRS'  INSTITUTE 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
is  a  work  of  reference  in  every  LTCEr:»r,  Law,  Goterxjient  and  Editor's  Office.    Price  $ri.0O. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Grovernment. 

DESICNED   TO   ACCOMPAJ^Y   THE 

"AXAI.TSIS    OF    THE    €0?fSTITlTTIOX." 

Li   Cloth,  12mo,  3-10  Parjcs.    Price  §1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  ot  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facts, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  elass-boob, 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


MARKS' 
First  licssons  in  Geometry, 

OBJECTIVELY  rilE.'^EXTKri,  nii.I  .Unsigned  for  the  use  of  Primary  flassos  In  Oiamiuar  Sohoalu 
Academies,  Jto. 

In    Cloth,    12ino,    150    Pag:es.    l*ri<>«^    Hl.OiK 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  lo  be 
Jn«  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselTcs  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  gchc>oIs,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanced .\rithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Uramuiar-school  education,  he  would 
bo  better  prepared  f:>r  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  lit'.U  Arithmetic,  and  snmc  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

J®~  Copies  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  ferenty-Jive  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  fint  sujtply  for  introduction. 

iS^  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publiahcrs, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAZEMAN  &  00,, 

47  &  49  Greene  St.,  Xew-Tork. 

ED.  COOK,  General  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PTBLISnED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  New  Tork. 
».    O.    GMMOGJ^S    &    Co.,   Cliicaoo, 


No  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offercJ  to  the  public  have  attained  so  -wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz : 

The  TJiiion  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1806,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  cf. 345,000  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  iu  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE 'mathematical  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
pri\ctlcal  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Welg;Iils  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JtOBZySOX'S  SJEJtIES  h.i3  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  Salf  a  Million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SEEIES  OF  GEAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

I'or  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  lieSSOns  iu  £ugllsll  Graniniar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
CoiniUOU  ScllOOl  Oraiumar.     A  simple,  tliorougb,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  Graniiuar.     To  be  used  as  a  booh  of  reference. 

Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
ou  a  uniform  syxtem  of  scales,  so  as  to  picsent  the  relative  sizes  of  tlie  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

-■•» 

ITtTells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  tlje  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  jugtlv  regarded  as  the  only  Xational  standard  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPIIY, 
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PRESIDENT'S      ADDRESS 


Dflivered  at  the  Fifteenth  Animal  Meeting  of  the  Illinois  btatc  Teachers'  Association,  at 
reoria,  Doc.  2Sth,  1S68, 

BY      DR.     J.     M.     GREGORY, 

Tresiilent  of  Illinois  State  Industrial  University. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies: 

I  ought  not  to  enter  upou  auy  formal  discussion  till  I  have  here,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  this  Association,  made  my  public  acknowledgments  to  the  teachers 
and  leaders  of  education  in  this  great  state.  Attracted  from  the  side  of  old 
friends  and  associates,  to  undertake,  iu  your  midst,  a  work  of  unwonted  diffi- 
culty and  importance,  the  cordial  greetings,  and  the  prompt  and  generous 
cooperation,  which  you  extended  to  me  and  ray  efforts,  were  as  valuable  as 
they  were  cheering.  "When  ignorant,  or  malicious,  writers  assailed  my  i>laus 
and  defamed  my  character  and  motives,  the  cordial  and  unhesitating  assertion 
of  your  confidence,  emphatically  expressed  by  making  me,  stranger  as  I  was, 
the  President  of  your  great  and  powerful  Association,  was  as  magnanimous  in 
you  as  it  was  cheering  to  myself.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  please  accei>t,  now 
and  here,  thanks  to  which  my  heart  would  gladly  lend  more  eloquence  tliau 
my  poor  tongue  can  attain.  If  in  any  measure  I  shall  be  permitted  to  serve 
the  state  and  its  youth,  the  ability  to  do  this  will  be  in  no  small  degree  the  re- 
sult and  ripened  fruit  of  the  influence  you  have  so  generously  lent  me.  If 
there  were  wanting,  in  my  mind,  any  final  and  full  assurance  of  the  ultimate 
success  of  this  great  and  unique  enterprise  of  our  Industrial  University,  it 
would  be  amply  supplied  by  the  spirit  and  power  of  this  Association.  Happy 
the  state  whose  teachers  present  a  front  so  powerful  and  compact  as  is  exhibit- 
ed in  this  society.  Thrice  happy  the  youthful  generation  whose  instructors 
are  thus  alive  to  the  grandeur  of  their  work,  and  the  extent  of  their  power! 
"With  these  few  words  of  thanks  and  greeting,  I  turn  to  the  theme  selected  for 
this  hour. 

CULTURE. 

Scholarship,  the  ripe  and  beautiful  product  of  education,  has  two  chief  or- 
naments,—  Culture  and  lcar)iing.  On  the  duo  measure  and  proper  character 
and  combination  of  these  two,  the  substantial  value  and  excellence  of  scholar- 
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ship  depend.  By  learning  I  mean  acquired  knowledge  —  the  science  studied 
and  treasured  up  in  the  memory,  and  made  a  possession  of  the  mind.  By  cul- 
ture I  intend  not  only  the  disciplined  strength  of  the  mental  powers  and  the 
habits  of  thought,  but  also  that  fine  temper  of  soul  —  that  general  and  noble 
refinement  of  spirit  and  manner  which  long  dwelling  with  scholarly  men  and 
scholarly  thoughts  begets. 

Both  of  these  elements  arc  essential  to  a  sound  and  practical  education.  If 
learning  be  wanting,  or  be  insufficient,  inaccurate,  or  unsound,  then  scholar- 
ship becomes  a  mere  surface  show  —  a  shining  sham  —  full  of  airy,  fantastic 
tricks,  but  without  solid  worth, —  a  pretense  and  not  a  power,  a  literary  coun- 
terfeit, passing  current  among  fools,  but  rejected  by  men  of  real  sense  and  dis- 
cernment. If  culture,  on  the  other  hand,  be  absent,  scholarship  degenerates 
into  the  mere  lumber  of  learning,  —  a  possession  indeed,  but  not  a  practical 
power,  —  bullion,  but  not  stamped  coin  —  heaps  of  ammunition,  hundred- 
pound  shot  and  shell, — but  without  guns  fitted  for  their  use,  or  skill  to  direct 
their  aim. 

Scholars  of  the  former  class,  well  represented  by  the  Greek  Sophists,  and 
not  unrepresented  in  our  times  —  flippant  pretenders  who  conceal  their  inward 
emptiness  under  a  borrowed  grace  of  manner,  — bring  disgrace  upon  the  sacred 
cause  of  learning  by  the  senseless  fopperies  or  bare-faced  impositions  which 
they  practice.  With  the  air  of  scholars  and  a  ready  fund  of  sounding  adject- 
ives, they  contrive,  like  Goldsmith's  schoolmaster,  to  ^aken  the  wonder  of 
gazing  rustics.  Not  true  torch-bearers  are  they,  carrying  light  into  darkness, 
and  giving  sight  to  the  blind;  but,  armed  with  broken  bits  of  the  glass  of 
learning,  they  manage  to  cast  a  few  reflected  rays  into  the  dazzled  eyes  of  the 
simple,  and  extort  from  the  unreflecting  a  compliment  for  their  wonderful 
brilliance.  No  wonder  that  men  of  sense,  detecting  the  poor  cheat,  contemn 
the  education  that  produces  results  so  shallow  and  worthless.  No  'grace  of 
polished  manners '  and  wordy  speech  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  sound 
learning  and  good  sense. 

Nor  does  the  cause  of  learning  suffer  less,  in  the  popular  esteem,  from  that 
other  class  of  scholars,  the  men  who  dissever  learning  from  culture,  and  cram 
their  brains  with  knowledge,  till  it  resembles  a  curiosity-shop  filled  with  evey 
thing  from  a  Greek  root  and  an  Assyrian  brickbat  to  the  latest  almanac  and  the 
last-discovered  specimen  of  the  tadpole.  Book-worms,  famous  for  knowledge 
but  lacking  in  practical  skill,  they  injure  education  not  by  their  empty  pre- 
tenses, but  by  the  apparent  uselessness  of  their  learning.  Carrying  their  heads 
in  the  clouds,  their  feet  stumble  even  at  pebbles,  and  men  laugh  at  the  science 
which  deciphers  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt,  but  fails  to  discover  its  daily 
bread  in  America. 

It  needs  but  little  argument  to  prove  that  a  sound  and  successful  scholar- 
ship must  embrace  both  learning  and  culture.  The  thinking  soul  and  the  world 
of  facts  and  truths,  these  two  stand  over  against  each  other,  in  many  a  re- 
sponsive aspect  and  subtle  correspondence.  Physical  analogies,  so  often  bor- 
rowed for  illustrations,  fail  to  represent  fairly  and  fully  the  many-sided  rela- 
tions of  the  human  soul  to  the  world  of  knowledge.  It  is  plain  that  knowl- 
edge is  not  merely  a  ^j'orfwc^  which  the  mind  elaborates  by  thinking,  nor  a 
possession  which  it  wins  by  discovery.  It  is  not  simply  the  food  on  which  the 
intellect  feeds,  nor  furniture  with  which  it  fills  and  fits  up  its  empty  chambers; 
not  afield  which  it  cultivates,  nor  an  unknown  land  which  it  explores.  Neither 
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is  it  merely  the  material  from  which  mind  builds  it  thought-structures,  nor 
yet  the  implements  with  which  it  works  its  wonders.  Not  simply  the  light  that 
illumes  its  vision,  nor  the  ascending  paiMoai/  by  which  it  mounts  to  higher 
destinies.  And  yet  it  has  something  of  all  these  in  it.  It  is  at  once  field  and 
food, —  a  possession,  a  power,  and  a  product.  Truth,  woven,  as  it  is,  into  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  things,  and  written  as  an  eternal  verity  in  the  very 
constitution  of  nature,  becomes  knoAvledge  only  when  it  enters  an  intelligent 
soul  and  is  incarnated  in  the  forms  of  thought,  and  mind  only  rises  into  con- 
sciousness of  being,  and  stands  revealed  in  subjective  shapeliness  and  power, 
when  it  meets  and  reacts  ujion  the  objective  facts  of  knowledge.  Thus  educa- 
tion is  both  action  and  reaction  —  a  getting  and  a  growth  —  a  culture  of  pow- 
ers and  an  acquisition  of  learning. 

I  have  thus  fully  and  freely  recognized  these  two  elements  of  education, 
that  in  my  attempt  to  define  and  advocate  the  one  I  may  not  seem  to  deny  or 
forget  the  other,  iearnf/iiy  is  the  body  of  scholarship,  but  culture  is  its  life 
and  soul.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  temple  of  knowledge;  and  the  world 
knows  none  more  magnificent  than  this.  With  its  broad  foundations  of  physi- 
cal science,  broad  as  the  earth,  and  deep  down  as  the  granite  Ages,  it  lifts  for 
walls  and  colonnades  the  sublime  truths  and  massive  formulas  of  the  mathe- 
matical and  deductive  knowledges,  marked  with  the  lines  of  a  world-measur- 
ing Geometry,  and  decked  with  the  stars  of  a  heaven-scaling  Astronomy; 
while  stretching  over  all,  a  fitting  dome,  the  metaphysical  sciences  point  their 
topmost  spires  toward  the  infinite  which  they  for  ever  seek  but  never  reach. 
Without  and  within,  over  every  panel  and  pillar,  over  every  form  of  learning 
and  every  field  of  science,  literature  spreads  its  rich  gilding  and  carving, 
crowning  with  a  fresh  beauty  the  solid  truth  and  working  up  into  a  thousand 
grand  or  graceful  shapes  the  substantial  facts  of  science.  Through  its  centre, 
Eloquence  and  Philology  build  their  vaulted  and  echoing  aisles.  In  the  lofty 
choir.  Music  sets  to  tune  its  subtle  science  of  melody  and  time;  and  Theology 
builds  its  altar  of  the  unhewn  stones  of  a  divine  revelation.  Such  is  one  of 
the  noblest  ideas  of  science,  and  such  is  the  structure  which  education  is  al- 
ways seeking  to  reproduce,  in  narrower  dimensions,  in  the  minds  of  its  pupils. 

"All  are  architects  of  fate, 

Building  in  these  walls  of  time, 
Some  with  lofty  deeds,  and  great. 
Some  with  ornaments  of  Rhj'me." 

But  while  Science  furnishes  the  material.  Culture  plans  the  structure  and 
polishes  the  stones;  and  the  learning  which  would  be  but  a  mere  mass  of  cy- 
clopean  architecture,  without  grace  or  convenience,  is  transformed  by  the  hand 
of  Culture  into  a  beautiful  and  attractive  home. 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  our  task,  to  set  forth,  in  some  more  detailed  state- 
ment, the  elements  and  nature  of  this  culture  for  which  we  have  claimed  so 
high  a  place  among  the  products  of  education. 

I.  And  first,  it  implies  sound  discipline,  which  gives  not  only  clearness  and 
strength  to  the  mental  action,  but,  better  still,  the  power  of  steady  and  patient 
application.  The  man  of  true  culture  is  one  who  is  able  to  set  himself  down  to 
work  with  an  unyielding  resolution,  at  whatever  labors  or  problems  may  claim 
his  efforts,  whether  of  books  or  of  business,  —  of  politics,  or  science,  or  reli- 
gion,—  of  arts  or  of  arms.  Collecting  his  faculties  and  commanding  his  at- 
tention, he  directs  his  trained  energies  to  the  point  before  him,  resolved,  Grant- 
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like,  "  to  fight  it  out  on  this  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer."  I  think  it  was  New- 
ton who  said  that  if  in  any  thing  he  had  the  advantage  of  other  men,  it  was  in 
the  power  of  patient  and  persevering  thought.  And  in  this,  doubtless,  lies 
the  main  difference  between  the  strong  mind  and  the  weak  one.  It  was  not  by 
the  sudden  flamiug-up  of  a  brilliant  intellect,  or  the  mighty  forth-putting  of 
gigantic  strength,  that  the  great  law  of  gravity  was  discovered,  but  by  the 
daily  toil  of  a  mind  working  only  in  its  ordinary  moods,  pushed  steadily  on 
through  months  and  even  years  of  enduring  effort.  The  lives  of  great  men  re- 
veal no  fact  more  clearly  than  this  of  the  immense  power  that  resides  in  simple 
perseverance.  Thus  Washington  still  stood  firm  when  people  and  Congress 
were  ready  to  fail,  and  his  little  army  only  remained  in  the  field  out  of  love 
for  their  still  hopeful  chief;  and  Columbus  patiently  urged  his  suit  for  ships 
for  his  great  discovery  after  rebuffs  that  would  have  silenced  for  ever  a  less 
persevering  nature.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  soul  is  never  conquered 
which  has  courage  to  write  across  the  brow  of  defeat  the  magic  words  'try 
again'.  In  warfare  the  force  that  fights  last  wins.  The  man  who  conquered 
Vicksburg  and  sat  so  long,  patiently,  before  Eichmond,  excelled  other  gener- 
als not  so  much  in  the  greatness  of  his  military  genius,  as  in  the  power  of  a 
dogged  and  relentless  determination;  and  from  the  hour  that  this  iron -like 
and  inflexible  soldier  crossed  the  Rapidan,  I  regarded  the  fate  of  the  rebel 
capital  as  certainly  sealed  as  it  was  when  his  victorious  army  marched  to  the 
music  of  Yankee  Doodle  through  its  captured  streets. 

At  the  very  centre,  then,  of  all  sound  culture  lies  this  disciplined  power  of 
patient  toil  and  endurance;  and  the  education  that  fails  of  gaining  this  falls 
short  of  its  best  and  richest  attainment.  And  is  there  not  something  grand 
and  even  sublime  in  a  soul,  whether  of  child  or  man,  that  can  set  itself  down 
before  a  great  lesson  or  problem,  and  hold  on  through  darkness,  discourage- 
ment and  doubt  till  the  end  is  reached,  looking  steadily  out  into  the  darkness 
till  the  slowly-adjusted  eye  shall  see  the  light,  and  striking  steady,  patient 
strokes  till  the  solid  rock  shall  yield  and  split  under  the  accumulated  force  of 
the  blows?  All  things  are  possible  to  a  mind  so  trained  and  true.  It  multi- 
plies its  powers  by  the  infinite  factor  of  time,  and  the  product  is  infinite. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  culture  Avhich  lacks  this  first  and  funda- 
mental element  is  weak  and  almost  worthless.  Beautiful  it  may  be  with  its 
outward  polish,  and  fair  as  a  holiday  show;  but  it  can  not  bear  the  test  of 
long  acquaintance,  or  of  steady  use.  When  earnest  work  is  to  be  done,  or 
great  questions  are  to  be  settled,  it  breaks  down  under  the  weight,  and  either 
confesses,  with  honest  shame,  its  weakness,  or  attempts  to  conceal  its  defeat 
Tinder  boastful  pretenses  or  artful  tricks. 

II.  Having  thus  justly  set  first  and  foremost  in  culture  this  grand  central 
quality  of  patient,  persevering  power,  —  a  quality  at  once  ox-like  and  God- 
like, reaching,  in  its  scope,  from  the  humblest  toil  to  the  divinest  creatings  — 
from  the  school-boy's  daily  task  to  the  scholar's  loftiest  triumph,  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  the  plainest  conclusion  of  your  common  sense,  if  I  did  not  name 
as  the  second  element  of  culture  that  of  acquired  skill.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
and  plainest  maxims  of  the  school-room  that  "  Practice  makes  perfect."  All 
now  recognize  the  superiority  of  the  trained  over  the  untrained  hand,  or  ear, 
or  eye.  All  have  seen  how  skill  can  supplement,  and  even  surpass,  mere 
ptrength,  —  and  with  what  ease,  and  even  grace,  the  practical  athlete  or  arti- 
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san  can  accomplish  feats  -which  defy  the  mere  rugged  strength  of  muscles 
mightier  than  his. 

The  same  law  prevails,  and  even  with  wider  and  more  wonderful  applica- 
tions, in  the  mental  world.  The  'pen  of  the  ready  writer'  borrows  half  its 
fluency  from  acquired  skill.  The  poet  comes  almost  to  dream  in  rhyme,  and 
his  practiced  eye  catches  the  picturesque  and  poetic  analogies  which  float 
around  the  c(»mmonest  theme,  just  as  the  sea-captain  detects  the  white  wings 
of  distant  vessels  where  others  see  only  a  level  waste  of  waters.  John  G.  Saxe 
puns  as  easily  as  a  Vermont  brook  runs  down  hill,  and  for  the  same  reason  — 
they  both  flow  in  well-worn  channels.  And  what  is  an  author's  style  but  the 
wonted  way  in  which  he  marshals  his  thoughts  and  arranges  his  words  and 
sentences?  Skill  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  contents  of  a 
book  as  with  the  manufacture  of  the  covers. 

The  triumph  of  Demosthenes  over  the  great  natural  infirmities  which  for- 
bade him  the  orator's  crown  was  but  the  thorough  learning  of  his  trade.  Ac- 
quired skill  conquered  where  native  strength  and  genius  would  have  failed. 
And  so  it  happens  in  the  special  applications  of  mind  in  professional  labor. 
The  judge  weighs  evidence,  and  the  lawyer  applies  law,  with  a  keenness  and 
rapidity  which  only  long  practice  can  give;  and  the  statesman  catches  the 
tendency  and  meaning  of  current  events  with  a  grasp  to  which  use  has  lent 
half  its  power.  It  is  not  alone  the  strength  of  genius,  but  also  the  power  of 
acquired  skill,  that  addresses  us  from  the  puljiit,  the  forum,  and  the  press. 

It  is  not  intended,  in  all  this,  to  deny  the  existence  and  value  of  natural  en- 
dowments; and  certainly  not  to  underrate  the  importance  of  that  profound 
and  patient  thought  which  the  orator  and  author  give  to  their  themes.  But 
the  better  part  of  genius  lies  in  that  strong  and  controlling  appetite  or  incli- 
nation which  it  exhibits  for  its  chosen  pursuits,  and  which  sets  it  upon  its 
work  so  vigorously  that  its  acquisition  of  skill  seems  almost  instantaneous. 

I  do  not  propose  here  any  analysis  of  the  mental  phenomena  involved  in 
that  acquired  facility  in  thought  and  action  which  we  denominate  by  this 
word  skill.  It  is  sufllcient  to  know  that  it  results  froni  the  studious  repetition 
of  any  act,  or  class  of  acts,  till  the  mind  and  muscles  get  wonted  to  their 
work,  and  come  to  perform  it  without  eflfort  and  almost  without  reflection; 
and  thus  that  it  is  a  direct  product  and  a  legitimate  aim  of  culture.  Its  scope 
and  value  can  only  be  seen  by  tracing  its  influence  upon  the  entire  character 
and  manners  of  the  man.  Let  it  be  seen  that  habit  is  nothing  else  than  a  sort 
of  passive  skill,  and  that  its  force  lies  chiefly  in  the  case  and  comfort  one  feels 
in  familiarized  attitudes  and  actions,  and  we  shall  conclude  that  there  is  no 
part  of  the  being  which  it  does  not  reach  and  influence.  From  those  settled 
habitudes  of  thought  and  feeling  which  we  justly  term  a  'second  nature',  to 
the  outward  habits  of  speech  and  action,  we  find  every  where  at  work  this 
same  law  of  facility  arising  from  practice,  which  constitutes  the  central  ele- 
ment in  skill.  Even  character  itself,  at  least  in  its  outward  forms  and  modes 
of  action,  seems  but  the  sum-total  of  our  habits.  Men's  lives  run  in  grooves, 
as  rivers  run  in  channels. 

An  element  of  culture  so  powerful  and  pervasive  can  not  be  wisely  neglect- 
ed, nor  easily  overrated.  True  wisdom  demands,  not  that  we  shall  prevent 
the  formation  of  habits,  for  that  is  impossible,  and  the  man  who  should  be 
free  from  habit  would  be  also  destitute  both  of  character  and  power;  but  to 
make  the  bnliifs  wise,  noble,  graceful, —  to  train  the  mind  to  skilled   action  in 
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the  fields  of  truth  and  duty,  and  to  keep  the  soul  essentially  free  by  making 
the  habits  the  servants  rather  than  the  masters  of  movement,  —  such  are  the 
aims  of  a  just  and  sound  education.  The  man  of  true  culture  is  one  whose 
habits  and  habitudes  are  not  narrow,  and  special,  and  singular,  but  broad, 
generic,  and  just  —  not  crotchety,  odd,  and  eccentric,  but  full  of  simple  digni- 
ty and  grace.  They  are  helps,  not  hindrances;  grooves, but  not  bonds;  tracks, 
not  ruts.  Adding  ease  to  the  manners  and  power  to  the  aclioij,  they  are  kept 
full  of  vital  significance  and  force  by  the  living  intelligence  that  dwells  with- 
in them,  and  are  held  in  wise  and  healthful  subordination  to  the  grand  aims 
and  issues  of  life. 

Mounting,  now,  from  these  great  basal  elements  of  culture,  which  lie  chiefly 
in  the  realm  of  the  intellectual  and  physical  action,  we  come  next  to  those 
higher  and  finer  elements  which  lie  in  the  moral  nature,  and  which  give  to 
scholarly  culture  its  chief  charm,  if  not  also  its  highest  and  richest  values. 
For  it  is  not  mere  intellectual  power,  nor  yet  skill,  that  constitutes  the  crown- 
ing grace  of  a  human  soul.  Power  and  skill  have  no  necessary  direction  or 
aim,  and  are  not,  therefore,  the  determining  conditions  of  character.  Eifled 
cannon  hurl  their  missiles  equally  far,  whether  pointed  by  rebel  or  by  loyal 
hands.  But  above  the  intellect,  with  all  its  sublime  strength  and  skill,  there 
lies  another  realm  of  the  soul,  where  sit,  in  sacred  conclave,  the  Conscience, 
the  affections  and  the  will  —  the  great  moral  powers  of  the  man.  Here,  in 
this  high  court  of  judicature,  are  weighed  the  actions  of  the  past,  and  the 
aims  of  the  future :  and  here,  as  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  old  Jewish 
temple.  Deity  himself  comes  down  in  aShekinah  of  divine  light,  to  illumine  and 
instruct  the  soul  which  has  the  wisdom  to  discern  His  presence.  Here  the 
great  purposes  of  life  are  formed  and  chosen;  and  here,  in  this  sacred  upper 
chamber  of  the  mind,  the  current  and  controlling  sentiments  of  the  life  are 
called  forth  and  "endued  with  power  from  on  high."  Here  are  shaped  those 
great  principles  of  justice  and  truth  and  duty  which  make  human  character 
grand  and  god-like ;  and  here,  also,  are  born  that  gentleness,  modesty,  and  grace, 
which  render  even  a  common  life  beautiful,  and  give  to  greatness  a  charm 
more  attractive  than  its  grandeur.  And  here,  too,  when  ignorance  keeps  the 
door  and  corruption  invades  this  chief  seat  of  spiritual  life,  hateful  passions 
and  mad  and  mean  ambitions  turn  this  temple  of  God  into  a  den  of  thieves. 

It  is  in  this  higher  realm  of  the  moral  nature  that  education  does  its  noblest 
work,  and  culture  finds  its  purest  and  finest  elements.  And  first  among  these 
moral  elements  comes  the  simple  love  of  and  loyalty  to  truth, —  a  love  that 
will  not  accept  falsehood,  however  pleasant  or  plausible,  in  the  place  of  truth, 
and  a  loyalty  that  will  not  deny  the  truth  for  any  personal  advantage.  In 
this  element  we  have  the  secret  of  that  noble  sincerity  of  soul  which  wins  con- 
fidence by  its  transparent  guilelessness,  and  disarms  treachery  by  its  simple 
and  open-hearted  trust.  Incapable  of  deceit,  it  is  equally  incapable  of  sus- 
picion; and  falsehood  grows  honest  in  its  presence,  awed  and  inspired  by  the 
purity  and  majesty  of  its  truthfulness.  It  is  this,  also,  which  gives  to  the 
learning  of  a  man  of  true  culture  its  solid  value;  since  his  study  never  ends 
till  it  has  penetrated  the  central  verities  of  science,  and  proved  by  ample 
demonstration  the  doctrines  it  accepts.  Uudazzled  by  beautiful  but  baseless 
theories,  and  unamused  by  splendid  sophistries,  he  asks  in  religion  a  'thus 
saith  the  Lord',  and  in  science  the  evidence  of  unmistakable  facts  or  of  clear 
and  pertinent  experiment  or  reasonings. 
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In  social  life,  he  asks  not  what  is  fashionable,  but  what  is  true,  wholesome, 
and  worthy;  and  in  politics,  he  counts  upon  the  ultimate  prevalence  and  pow- 
er of  the  great  equities  over  all  storms  of  popular  passion  or  ajiplause.  It  is 
this  element  of  inherent  truthfulness  which  lends  to  the  finely-cultured  char- 
acter its  simple  and  unaflected  dignity  —  a  manner  which  unites  the  simplici- 
ty of  the  child  with  the  unconscious  grandeur  of  the  sage. 

But  there  is  another  element  of  moral  culture,  less  sublime,  perhaps,  than 
this  fealty  to  truth,  but  more  attractive  and  beautiful.  It  is  the  genial  charity 
and  generous  good  will  which  counts  all  men  as  brothers,  and  all  beings  as  en- 
titled each  to  his  own  share  of  life  and  enjoyment  —  a  hearty  and  sincere 
benevolence,  which  enters  with  so  true  and  profound  a  sympathy  into  the  lives 
of  others  that  it  rejoices  in  their  pleasure  as  it  would  in  its  own,  and  weeps 
with  those  who  weep  as  from  a  personal  grief.  It  is  this  broad  and  perfect 
contact  of  his  heart  with  the  world  of  life  around  him  that  gives  to  the  man  of 
true  culture  his  geniality  and  good  nature.  Even  the  common  forms  of  cour- 
tesy are  filled  up  with  a  new  grace  and  meaning  in  his  use  of  them,  and  men 
feel  that  there  is  a  living  something  in  his  terms  of  politeness  which  gives 
them  a  singular  charm  and  impressiveness.  In  the  wider  and  better  develop- 
ment of  his  own  humanity,  he  is  brought  into  a  broader  and  more  complete 
sympathy  with  his  kind.  He  touches  humanity  not  merely  at  one  or  two 
points,  but  along  its  entire  circumference,  and  the  narrow  ties  of  kindred  and 
class,  of  creed  and  country,  yield  to  the  grander  claims  of  a  philanthropy 
which  embraces  mankind.  Aristocracy  is  the  vice  of  narrow  and  uncultivat- 
ed minds.  Each  ant  thinks  its  own  little  hill  the  highest,  and  suspects  that 
the  world  of  antdom  is  bound  to  revolve  around  it  in  admiring  reverence;  but 
the  eagle  loses  sight  of  hill  and  mountain  alike  in  the  continental  sweep  of  its 
vision.  So  the  man  of  large  and  true  culture  is  always  democratic :  not  indeed 
with  that  false  and  pretentious  democracy  which  flatters  the  people  only  that  i  t 
may  use  and  then  betray  them,  nor  with  that  other  foolish  and  pestilent  democ- 
racy which  idolizes  some  ideal  humanity  and  worships  in  the  mass  the  people 
whom  it  despises  and  neglects  as  individuals;  but  a  democracy  which  honors 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  actively  sympathizes  with  them  in  their  suflTer- 
ings,  and  in  their  often  blind,  but  still  sublime,  struggles  for  liberty  and  light. 
The  bonds  of  brotherhood  are  not  broken  by  his  personal  elevation,  but  made 
stronger  and  more  enduring;  and  he  feels  that  he  has  been  made  wiser  and 
stronger  than  others  only  that  he  may  become  a  guide  to  lead,  a  teacher  to  in- 
struct, a  helping  soul  to  aid  them  in  bearing  the  heavy  burdens  of  their  state. 

The  culture  which  lacks  this  grand  element  of  human  charity  is  the  feeblest 
and  the  worst  of  shams  —  a 'sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal '.  There 
was  a  world  of  grandeur  in  the  saying  of  the  old  Roman  poet,  "  I  am  a  man, 
and  nothing  human  is  indifferent  to  me."  There  is  the  very  concentration  of 
littleness  in  the  man  who  would  monojiolize  learning  and  all  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  human  rights  for  himself,  and  men  of  his  creed,  class,  or  color. 

Mounting  once  more,  and  to  the  last  and  highest  plane  of  culture,  I  may  bo 
pardoned  for  mentioning  here,— nay,  I  should  not  be  pardoned,  either  by  God 
or  your  consciences,  if  I  did  not  mention,  as  the  grandest  element  of  true  cul- 
ture, the  religious  afi'ections  and  faiths.  If  the  human  soul  has  any  one  claim 
to  respect  higher  and  holier  than  all  others,  it  is  in  the  fact  of  its  original  God- 
likeness;  and  if  it  shall  ever  find  any  ultimate  aim  of  progress  and  perfection, 
it  must  be  in  the  restoration  of  that  God-likeness.    History  and  personal  ex- 
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perience  both  testify  to  us  all  that  no  priuciple  lies  so  deep,  and  uone  acts 
with  such  power,  in  the  human  breast  as  religion.  History  and  civilization 
have  been  moulded  by  it.  Science  and  art  have  sprung  into  higher  forms  un- 
der its  influence.  Underlying  all  experience,  concluding  all  logic,  crowning 
all  knowledge,  it  can  not  be  ignored;  and  woe  to  him  Avho  slights  its  controll- 
ing forces.  The  most  beautiful  of  human  characters  have  been  formed  under  its 
teachings, —  Paul  and  Augustine,  Fenelon  and  Pascal,  Luther  and  Melanch- 
thon,  Edwards  and  Wesley,  Isabella  First  of  Spain  and  Victoria  of  Eng- 
land, Washington  and  Everett,  Wilberforcc  and  Howard,  and  how  many  thou- 
sands of  noble  and  saintly  souls,  men  and  women,  whose  fragrant  memories 
still  linger  in  our  homes  and  country,  and  of  whom  the  Bible  justly  says  '  the 
world  was  not  worthy '.  In  vain  shall  we  call  upon  Philosophy  to  exhibit 
products  of  its  teachings  like  these. 

I  affirm  these  great  facts  the  more  boldly  and  emphatically,  because  that 
now,  in  these  latter  days,  with  a  fatuity  the  most  surprising  and  suicidal,  men 
seem  disposed  to  coolly  vote  out  of  education  this  element,  the  most  powerful 
and  productive  of  all.  As  well  shut  out  from  the  soil  the  light  of  the  sun  and 
the  rains  of  heaven,  and  expect  to  get  harvests  by  mere  dint  of  plowing  and 
planting.  As  well  seek  to  sever  the  celestial  attractions  of  sun  and  stars,  and 
attempt  to  drive  the  earth  along  its  orbit  by  steam  power.  It  can  not  be  done, 
gentlemen.  God  will  not  leave  the  world  to  you;  and  you  can  not  get  your 
work  done  but  in  His  mills.  Culture  to  be  pure,  practical  and  perfect  must 
be,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  religious.  I,  for  one,  will  never  vote  for 
the  attempt  to  run  the  world  without  God. 

III.  Pausing,  now,  in  this  enumeration  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  and 
make  up  true  culture,  the  remark  seems  obvious  and  necessary,  that  if  these  are 
essential  characteristics  of  it,  then  our  culture  is  often  defective.  The  world  is 
full  of  half-made  men.  Some  lack  an  arm,  some  an  eye  —  some  want  a  heart, 
others  a  brain,  and  many  a  conscience.  And  do  not  our  schools  some  times 
help  to  increase  this  mixed  multitude  of  the  maimed,  the  halt,  and  the  blind? 
Some  schoolmasters  teach  mathematics  almost  exclusively,  in  the  hope  of 
turning  all  their  pupils  into  'lightning  calculators',  or  into  human  parallelo- 
pipedons  mounted  on  a  pair  of  dividers,  with  no  aim  but  to  measure  the  exact 
length  of  their  lives  in  long  measure,  while  the  arms,  oscillating  as  two  pen- 
dulums, shall  determine  the  precise  number  of  vibrations  in  the  allotted  age 
of  man.  Others  teach  the  French  language  with  as  exclusive  a  devotion  as  if 
they  had  discovered  that  this  was  the  vernacular  of  heaven,  and  that  faith 
and  French  were  essential  conditions  of  admission  there.  Others,  again,  run 
mad  over  the  natural  sciences,  and  seek  to  turn  their  pupils'  brains  into  cabi- 
nets of  fossil  remains.  When  their  pupils  ask  for  fish,  they  literally  give 
them  stones. 

Thus  we  have  abundance  of  men  who  are  aptly  called  '  men  of  i>arts',  and 
might  just  as  aptly  be  termed  parts  of  men  — men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  learned  as 
the  books  themselves  and  rough  as  bears  —  or  like  Voltaire,  bright  as  Lucifer 
and  just  as  conscienceless  — generals  with '  Headquarters  in  the  saddle  ',  and  not 
a  quarter  of  a  head  any  where  else  —  statesmen  with  the  constitution  on  the 
brain,  and  lacking  all  love  of  liberty  in  the  heart  — lawyers  with  volumes  of 
law  and  not  even  a  scruple  of  conscience  —  preachers  who  arc  pillars  in  the 
church  and  mere  stumbling-stones  out  of  it  — teachers  who  pretend  to  teach 
by  the  month  what  they  learned  or  might  have  learned  in  an  hour  — writers 
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who  strive  to  hide  their  own  lack  of  sense  by  stirring  up  a  sensatiou  iu  others, 
forgetting  that  a  skunk  can  do  the  same  —  men  of  talent  without  tact,  of 
strength  without  skill,  of  manners  without  morals,  of  merit  without  modesty, 
of  brains  without  muscles,  or  of  muscles  without  brains,  of  knowledge  with- 
out understanding,  and  of  learning  without  culture.  Even  in  the  best  case, 
we  scarcely  hope  to  find  a  full-orbed  man,  and  the  very  roundness  we  find  iu 
some  part  prepares  us  to  look  for  a  lack  some  where  else. 

And  as  culture  is  often  partial  and  defective,  so  it  is  often  false  —  a  sham 
culture  being  substituted  for  the  real.  It  teaches  to  imitate  the  outward  look 
and  manner  of  the  cultured  man,  but  lacks  and  neglects  all  his  inward  j)ower 
and  grace.  It  affects  the  easy  address  and  unembarrassed  air,  but  forgets  to 
add  the  thorough  modesty  and  innate  truth — the  perfect  self-poise  and  con- 
scious freedom  of  a  truly  cultured  character.  It  is  the  showy  culture  of  the 
fop,  who  thus  pays  to  true  culture  the  profoundest  compliment  in  his  power, 
by  trying  to  imitate  it.  Even  he  has  the  sense  to  appreciate  its  beauty  and  its 
claims  to  public  respect.  Let  us  forgive  him  the  grotesque  folly  of  his  iniitation, 
iu  consideration  of  his  confession  of  the  popular  valuation  and  jiower  of  high 
culture.  His  testimony  is  valid:  his  pretension  is  harmful  only  to  himself, 
unless  it  be  to  others  as  empty  and  foolish  as  he.  It  is  no  solid  objection  to 
true  culture  that  it  has  its  counterfeits  —  that  men  some  times  borrow  its  form 
while  they  lack  its  inward  spirit  and  solid  worth. 

The  discrimination  of  true  from  false  culture  is  not  difficult.  Gilding  may 
shine  as  bright  as  solid  gold,  but  it  can  not  bear  daily  handling  and  steady 
use.  When  earnest  work  is  to  be  done,  or  great  crises  are  to  be  met,  the  false 
culture  breaks  down  under  their  weight,  and  either  confesses  its  weakness  with 
honest  shame,  or  attempts  to  conceal  its  defeat  under  boastful  pretenses  or  art- 
ful tricks.  It  wears  out  under  the  stern  attritions  of  life,  and  leaves  off'  its 
polish  with  the  feelings  and  fancies  of  youth.  But  true,  solid  inward  culture 
grows  with  age,  and  becomes  more  and  more  beautiful  with  the  passing  years. 
How  splendid  and  touching  the  last  utterances  of  Paul!  How  serene  and 
grand  the  old  age  of  Washington,  and  Humboldt  1  How  impressive  the  argu- 
ment for  a  wise  and  Christian  culture  which  is  afforded  by  the  green  and  kind- 
ly old  age,  and  the  lengthened  term  of  life  and  usefulness,  often  exhibited  by 
the  great  Christian  scholars  and  statesmen ! 

Time  forbids  me  to  attempt  here  the  descrii)tion  of  the  lessons  and  the  train- 
ing by  which  the  full  and  complete  culture  I  have  sought  to  describe  may  be 
attained.  The  enumeration  of  its  elements  will  itself  suggest  the  means  and 
processes  of  teaching.  Let  us  rejoice  that  the  splendid  movements  of  the  age 
and  the  very  features  of  the  times,  in  their  rciictive  power  over  our  schools,  at 
once  compel  and  assist  to  higher  culture.  The  magnificent  practical  enter- 
prises of  industry  and  art,  and  the  apostolic  sweep  and  power  of  Christian 
plans  and  purposes,  brood  as  a  living  iircsence  over  every  school-room,  and 
enforce  with  a  new  urgency  every  lesson.  Thus  the  culture  which  the  age  de- 
mands the  age  itself  helps  us  to  supply. 


(.)UR  system  of  free  schools  has  opened  a  straight  way  from  the 
threshold  of  every  abode,  however  humble,  in  the  village  or  in  the 
city,  to  the  high  places  of  usefulness,  iniluencc  and  honor. 

XV — 14. 
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SKETCH     OF     A     LESSON     IN     FORM 


;y  miss  m.  e.  hanford. 


[Adajited  to  Ch.  from  seveu  to  nine  years  of  age.] 

General  Ohjcct. — To  exercise  the  Presentative  and  Representative 
Faculties  and  cultivate  Language. 

Special  Object. — To  develop  the  idea  of  and  give  names  to  each  of 
the  three  kinds  of  triangles. 

Matter. —  L  A  figure  having  three  sides  and  three  angles  is  a  triangle. 

II.  (1)  A  triangle  having  one  obtuse  angle  is  an  obtuse-angled  triangle. 
(2)  A  triangle  having  one  right  angle  is  a  right-angled  triangle. 

(o)  A  triangle  having  all  its  angles  acute  is  an  acute-angled  triangle. 

III.  (1)  A  triangle  having  all  of  its  sides  equal  is  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle. 

(2)  A  triangle  having  two  of  its  sides  equal  i.s  an  isosceles  triangle. 

(.'])  A  triangle  having  its  sides  unequal  is  a  scalene  triangle. 

Method. — I.  Having  drawn  a  right  angle  upon  the  board,  the  ■^Tr. 
asks  How  many  can  tell  what  I  have  drawn  upon  the  board?  ILR. 
Charlie.— "An  angle."  CD.,  S.R.  How  many  know  what  kind  of 
an  angle  it  is?  H.R.  Mary. — "A  right  angle."  CD.,  S.R.  Drawing  an 
acute  angle, — What  kind  of  an  angle  have  I  here?  H.R.  Johnnie. — 
"An  acute  angle."  CD.,  S.R.  And  here?  H.R.Carrie. — "An  obtuse 
angle."  CD.,  S.R.  Who  would  like  to  come  and  draw  a  line  that  shall 
shut  the  openings  of  each  of  these?  H.R.  Willie  may.  How  many 
sides  have  each  of  these  figures  now?  "Three."  How  many  angles? 
"Three."  Class  may  tell  what  may  be  said  of  these  figures.  "These 
figures  have  three  sides  and  three  angles."  Now  because  they 
have  three  angles  we  call  them  triangles,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  three  angles,  for  iri  means  three.  LR.,  S.R.  and  W.B.  of  the 
word.  Now  how  many  can  tell  what  kind  of  a  figure  a  triangle  is? 
H.R.  Mary. — "A  figure  having  three  sides  and  three  angles  is  a  tri- 
angle."    CD.,  LR.,  S.R.,  W.B.,  at  the  dictation  of  the  Ch. 

*  E.xPLAXATioN  OF  ABBREVIATIONS. — Tr.  =  Tcacher;  Ch.  =  Children;  II.R.= 
Hands  raised;  CD.  =  Class  decide;  S.R.  =  Simultaneous  repetition;  I.R.=  In- 
dividual repetition;  W.B.  =  "Write  upon  blackboard. 
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Siatvnari/. —  Exercise  the  Ch.  ihoroxr/Jdy  'mending  triangles  about  the 
room,  drawing  them  upon  the  board  and  slates,  and  describing  each 
as  in  the  Matter. 

Method. — II.  (1 )  Refer  to  the  angles  made  before  the  triangles.  Who 
can  find  the  obtuse  angle  now?  Johnnie.  CD.  Now  see  if  you  can 
find  another  obtuse  angle  in  the  same  figure.  What  angles  are  the 
other  two?  "Acute  angles."  What  can  you  say  of  this  triangle? 
"This  triangle  has  one  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles."  CD.,  8.K. 
Pointing  to  the  right-angled  triangle, —  How  many  can  see  an  obtuse 
angle  in  this?  None.  What  kind  of  angles  do  you  see  here?  II. R. 
Mary. — "One  right  and  two  acute  angles."  CD.  And  in  this? 
Charlie. — "  This  has  three  acute  angles."  How  many  would  like  to 
have  a  name  for  each  of  these,  so  that  they  can  talk  about  them  with- 
out always  having  to  point  to  them?  II. R.  Cxn  any  one  think  what 
we  may  call  this  triangle  because  it  has  an  obtuse  angle  and  the  otliers 
have  not?  Ch.  will  probably  give  the  correct  name  at  once,  from 
which  they  can  be  led  to  form  the  Def,  which  is  I.R. ,  S.R.,  W.B.,  at 
their  dictation. 

(2)  and  (3)    Developed  in  like  manner. 

Summary. — The  same  as  for  Method  1. 

Method. — III.  Now  look  at  the  triangles  again,  and  see  if  you  can  sec 
any  diflference  except  in  the  angles.  II.R.  Carrie. — "Some  of  tlie 
sides  are  longer  than  others."  CD.  Pointing  to  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle,— Let  us  look  at  this  one.  Jimmie  may  measure  its  sides. 
What  can  you  say  of  them?  They  are  alike.  CD.  Who  knows  a 
better  word  than  'alike'?  II.R.  Mary. — "Equal."  Class,  tell  me 
the  name  Ave  learned  for  this  triangle  because  it  had  three  acute  angles. 
"An  acute-angled  triangle."  Yes,  and  another  name  is  given  it  because 
its  sides  are  equal.  How  many  would  like  to  know  what  it  is?  We 
have  only  to  change  'equal  sides  '  a  little,  and  we  have  it  —  equi  lateral: 
fy«i  meaning  equal,  and  lateral  —  ?  "Sides."  I.R,  S.R.,  W.B.,  of  the 
word. 

Def.  drawn  from  the  Cli.  and  treated  in  llie  same  manner  as  before. 

(2)  and  (3)  Method  like  (1). 

General  Summary. —  Require  !Matter  I,  II  and  III  to  be  reproduced  on 
slates  and  committed  to  memory;  continually  exercising  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  so  as  to  interest  the  class. 

Note. — This  lesson  is  based  upon  the  previous  development  of  'A  solid', 
*  Surface ',  '  Faces  ',  '  Edges  ',  '  Points  ',  '  Lines  ',  and  'Angles  '.  In  practice,  I 
and  II  will  be  sufficient  for  one  lesson  of  twentj'  minutes'  duration,  and  (1)  (2) 
and  (.S)  of  III  for  three  lessons  of  same  lpne;th. 
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NOTES   OF   FOREIGN   TRAVEL. 


Bkrlin,  May  20th,  186-. 

My  Dear  M :  You  will  want   to  know  all  the  particulars  of 

our  trip,  and  therefore  I  shall  begin  with  leaving  New  York  at  half- 
past  one  P.M.  The  sea  was  tranquil  as  a  lake,  but  the  motion  of  the 
screw  was  so  disagreeable  that  E.  and  I  were  sick  before  seven  o'clock. 
My  own  sickness  was  entirely  unexpected,  as  I  had  been  unaffected 
by  either  or  any  other  salt-water  voyages.  I  attribute  it  wholly  to  the 
quivering  motion  made  by  the  machinery.  The  other  steamers  I 
crossed  on  were  side-wheel,  and  the  Helvetia  is  a  screw  propeller.  I 
was  more  or  less  sea-sick  two  days,  and  altogether  I  felt  wretchedly 
until  we  entered  the  channel,  when  the  rolling  was  greatly  diminished. 
Previous  to  this  our  j^assage  had  been  very  speedy,  and  we  had 
enjoyed  favorable  weather;  but  here  we  were  sviddenly  enveloped  in 
thick  fog,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  proceed  without  great  dan- 
ger of  collision  with  other  vessels.  We  had  three  hair-breadth  es- 
capes of  that  kind.  Although  the  whistle  was  kept  going  day  and 
night,  we  met  ships  that  almost  struck:  one  of  them  shot  past,  barely 
grazing  our  side.  The  first  officer  said  that  he  had  never  experienced 
so  narrow  an  escape  in  his  sea-life  before.  He  and  the  captain  scarce 
ever  left  the  deck  during  those  days:  the  latter  even  took  his  food 
there,  and  never  lay  down  from  Wednesday  night  till  Saturday  mid- 
night. We  liked  him  and  all  belonging  to  the  ship  very  much.  All 
were  gentlemanly  and  attentive  to  the  comfort  of  the  i^assengers. 
The  table  was  good  and  the  staterooms  comfortable.  Our  fellow  travel- 
ers were  pleasant  and  sociable,  but  I  saw  no  one  whose  companj'  I  es- 
pecially appreciated. 

We  took  rooms  at  the  hotel  in  Liverpool  Saturday  morning,  after 
our  arrival,  and  were  (juite  pleasantly  located  there;  having  sleeping- 
rooms,  bath-room  and  a  sitting-room  all  adjoining,  so  that  we  were  as 
retired  as  in  our  own  homes.  We  took  our  meals  in  our  sitting-room, 
at  any  hour  that  suited  us.  No  boat  leaving  Hull  for  Bremen,  Ham- 
burg or  Rotterdam  before  Tuesday,  we  concluded  rather  to  spend  the 
intervening  time  in  Liverpool  than  in  Hull. 

On  Sunday  we  went  to  hear  the  most  popular  preacher  in  Liver- 
pool, the  Rev.  Stowell  Browne,  prominent  in  the  reform  movement. 
There  are  few  objects  of  interest  in  Liverpool  besides  the  granite  docks, 
seven  miles  long,  and  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  St.  George's  Hall, 
said  to  contain  the  second  largest  organ  in  Europe.  It  was  just  across 
the  street  from  our  hotel  (Queen's).  E.  went  to  see  the  wax-works 
and  the  Museum;  but  I  had  seen  similar  ones  before,  and  therefore 
did  not  care  to  go.     I  purchased  Longfellow's  complete  works  in  one 
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volume,  green  and  gilt,  for  seven  shillings  —  six  dimes.  It  contains 
all  that  I  have  read  and  many  that  I  never  knew  of.  I  think  it  is  not 
much  cheaper  than  at  home,  considering  I  paid  gold. 

The  people  of  Liverpool  are  the  homeliest  creatures  I  ever  saw,  both 
in  form  and  face.  The  cuts  illustrating  Dickens's  works  are  exact 
portraits  of  the  people  there.  Vice,  too,  stalks  abroad  unabashed, 
(lin-shops  are  thronged  by  women,  and  abandoned  ones  of  our  sex 
walk  through  the  streets  conducting  themselves  in  the  most  shameless 
manner.  Yet  Liverpool  is  the  most  strictly  governed  city  in  England. 
All  places  of  business  or  amusement  are  closed  on  Sunday  —  not  a 
glass  of  beer  can  be  sold;  cab-drivers  are  severely  punished  for  over- 
charging, by  fine  and  thirty  days'  imprisonment.  The  ladies  dress 
with  less  taste  than  I  have  any  where  seen. 

Tuesday,  at  ten  a.m.,  we  left  Liverpool,  and  reached  Hull  at  three  p.m. 
This  short  trip  was  truly  delightful.  Fields  and  meadows  so  fresh 
and  green,  and  trees,  shrubs  and  hedges  in  full  leaf.  E.  was  trans- 
ported by  the  first  European  scenery  she  had  seen,  and  enjoyed  it  more 
than  any  previous  part  of  our  journey.  The  railway  coaches  are 
much  easier  than  ours,  and  I  am  aristocratic  enough  to  enjoy  very 
much  the  exclusivencss  of  the  first  class.  The  same  evening  we  em- 
barked for  Hamburg,  and  left  port  at  eight.  There  were,  of  course, 
many  objects  of  interest  to  us  in  Hull  and  its  port;  but  I  dare  not 
attempt  any  mention  of  them,  otherwise  I  should  never  get  through 
writing. 

Our  passage  to  Hamburg  was  quite  pleasant,  as  the  weather  was 
clear,  and  the  sea  so  smooth  that  Ave  could  be  on  deck  constantly.  "We 
reached  port  at  six  p.m.  Thursday,  having  very  much  enjoyed  the 
scenery  on  the  Elbe.  The  ILanoverian  shore  was  low,  and  presented 
a  rather  monotonous,  though  pretty,  view  of  green  fields  and  mead- 
ows, variegated  by  occasional  red-tiled  villages  and  white-sailed  wind- 
mills; but  the  Holstein  shore,  on  the  contrary,  was  very  picturesque, 
having  high  hills,  some  sloping  gently  back  from  the  shore,  and  others 
presenting  a  bald,  rocky  front,  crowned  with  mansions  and  princely 
residences.  Groves  of  evergreen  and  other  trees,  beautiful  gardens, 
nestling  villages  in  between  the  hills  or  at  their  feet,  succeeded  each 
other  so  rapidly  that  we  scarce  had  time  to  gaze  our  fill  at  any 
one  view.  Altona,  especially,  was  magnificent.  Both  the  location 
and  the  style  of  architecture  are  admirable.  The  cities  are  so  close 
that  you  can  not  tell  where  Altona  ends  and  Hamburg  begins.  The 
water  had  also  its  peculiar  attractions.  The  number  and  variety  of 
the  shipping  seen  from  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  upward  was  very  inter- 
esting and  novel  for  me.  Especially  the  schooners,  and  a  smaller  craft 
with  dark-red  .sails,  which,  .spread,  formed  a  pretty  contrast  to  the 
fresh  green  background  of  the  shore.  I  could  not  see  much  of  Ham- 
burg, as  we  drove  immediately  to  tlie  railroad  station  to  take  the  even- 
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ing  train  foi'  Berlin.  What  I  did  see  pleased  me  much.  It  is  very 
clean,  houses  very  high  and  very  old-looking,  though  not  old  in  realitj', 
as  tlie  greater  part  of  it  was  built  in  this  century,  the  city  having 
been  destroyed  by  a  great  fire. 

Of  course,  I  saw  but  little  of  the  country  between  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  as  we  traveled  by  night,  and  reached  the  latter  place  atsixA.At. 
The  country  in  this  vicinity  is  low,  and  the  soil  sandy  but  highly 
cultivated.  My  aunt  and  uncle  had  received  a  letter  from  father,  an- 
nouncing our  coming,  the  day  before,  and  were  expecting  me. 

I  wish  I  could  give  you  even  a  faint  idea  of  Berlin  as  I  find  it,  regu- 
larly built,  clean,  elegant:  the  handsomest  people  I  ever  saw  in  any 
city,  and  more  elegant  and  tastefully  dressed  than  the  Parisians.  I 
have  not  yet  seen  any  mean  houses:  even  the  poorest  live  in  houses 
that  externally  look  genteel.  It  is  because  very  large  houses  are  of 
course  more  economical,  and  are  built  to  accommodate  many  families. 
Property-holders  are  obliged  to  keep  their  houses  in  good  repair,  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  and  good  appearance  of  the  streets.  The  ten- 
ants are,  in  turn,  obliged  by  the  landlord  to  be  clean  and  tidy,  at  least 
regarding  externals.  In  this  city  it  is  not  allowed  to  hang  any  thing 
out  of  a  front  window, —  for  example,  pillows,  or  bedclothes  to  air. 
The  parks  and  cemeteries  are  beautiful  as  imagination  can  conceive. 
I  can  not  write  you  descriptions  of  these,  nor  of  the  palaces,  muse- 
ums, and  all  such  public  places  where  we  go,  for  I  never  should  get 
through.     I  will  only  mention  places  of  peculiar  intei'est. 

Bethany  is  a  large  and  magnificent  hospital,  patronized  by  Queen 
Augusta,  surrounded  by  most  beautiful  grounds.  The  halls  are  about 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and,  with  staircases  of  the  same  width,  are  of  pol- 
ished stone.  Some  of  the  wards  contain  each  sixteen  beds,  others 
less,  down  to  one  bed.  Sixty  young  and  pretty  diaconesses,  or  hos- 
pital sisters,  have  charge  of  the  sick,  who  have  every  comfort  anil 
close  attention.  The  sisters  wear  black  bombazine,  plain-waisted, 
coat-sleeve  dresses,  and  white  linen  caps  and  aprons.  Nothing  of  all 
I  have  seen  here  pleased  me  more  than  Bethany.  This  week  I  intend 
to  visit  two  other  great  hospitals,  one  a  Catholic. 

Last  Wednesday  we  all  went  to  Charlottenbm-g,  a  city  of  twelve 
thousand  inhabitants,  taking  name  from  the  castle  or  palace  bviilt 
there  in  1G96  for  Princess  Sophie  Charlotte  (before  Prussia  was  a  king- 
dom), which  is  now  inhabited  by  the  widow  of  Frederic  William  IV. 
The  grounds  are  delightful,  and  border  on  the  Spree.  We  enjoyed 
the  walks  in  them  very  much.  But  the  place  of  greatest  interest  in 
C.  was  the  Mausoleum  in  this  park,  built  by  Frederic  William  III  for 
his  Queen  Louise.  It  is  built  of  Silesian  granite,  and  is  about  twenty 
by  forty  feet  long,  containing  a  vestibule,  Hoor  and  walls  of  polished 
granite,  separated  from  the  tomb  by  four  black-marble  jjillars.  The 
king  and  queen  lie  in  the  vault  beneath.     The  white-marble  sar- 
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cophagi  stand  side  by  side,  about  four  feet  apart.  On  them,  as 
on  beds,  lie  the  life-sized  statues  of  the  king  and  queen,  of  Carrara 
marble.  They  are  so  beautiful  that  I  could  only  wish  to  stay 
and  look  for  hours.  There  are  two  beautiful  candlesticks  of  Carrara 
marble,  one  on  each  side,  about  ten  feet  high,  the  sockets  supported 
by  the  heads  of  three  full-length  female  figures,  who  turn  their  faces 
mournfully  from  the  king  and  queen.  Opi^osite  is  an  alcove  contain- 
ing an  altar,  and  over  it  a  white-marble  crucifix  nearly  life  size.  The 
vaulted  ceiling  represents  Jesus  in  the  centre,  and  on  either  side  the 
king  and  queen  kneeling  uncovered,  and  presenting  to  him  their 
crowns.     All  figures  life  size,  and  the  last  two  portraits. 

In  Charlottenburg  we  visited  the  family  of  a  cousin  of  my  uncle, 
who  resided  in  St.  Petersburg  sixteen  years,  as  an  opera-singer  at  the 
Imperial  Opera  and  in  the  choir  of  the  Imperial  Chapel.  He  engaged 
himself  to  sing  there  sixteen  years,  on  condition  of  being  afterward 
allowed  to  withdraw,  and  being  pensioned  for  life.  He  has  a  pleasant 
residence  free,  and  his  pension  now.  He  has  two  charming  daugh- 
ters. AVe  were  delighted  with  them.  It  was  very  interesting  to  hear 
them  tell  of  life  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  enjoyed  it  more  than  their 
present  life,  as  they  have  no  acquaintances  but  relatives  of  the  family. 
They  were  shocked  on  hearing  that  we  did  not  attend  balls,  theatre, 
and  opera.  Never  heard  of  people  who  did  not,  and,  I  suj^pose,  scarce- 
ly believed  that  we  had  no  desire  to  do  so. 

I  have  only  seen  the  back  of  the  King's  head  and  Bismarck  not  at 
all,  as  yet.     I  want  much  to  see  both  of  them  before  I  leaye  Berlin. 

I  will  give  you  a  little  idea  of  our  home  life,  that  you  may  see  the 
difference  between  it  and  yours.  At  7  a.m.  we  have  coffee,  at  10 
lunch,  at  2  dinner,  at  -1  coffee,  at  8-0  supper.  In  the  beginning  I 
thought  I  never  could  learn  to  eat  and  drink  so  often;  but  now  I  like 
it  very  well.  We  do  not  often  retire  before  eleven,  and  that  balances 
the  late  suppers.         From  yours  affectionately,  l. 


UNFINISHED      TUNES, 


TuERK  is  a  story  told,  some  where,  of  a  celebrated  musician,  who  lay 
upon  his  dying  bed.  A  youth  entered  an  adjoining  apartment,  sat 
down  to  a  piano,  and  began  to  play  a  tune.  For  some  reason,  he 
stopped  abru^Dtly  in  the  midst  of  a  strain,  and  left  the  room.  The  air 
was  a  favorite  one  with  the  dying  son  of  song,  and  the  notes  untouched 
so  haunted  him  as  he  lay  there,  that  he  arose  from  his  couch,  seated 
himself  at  the  instrument,  took  up  the  tune  where  the  youth  had  left 
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it,  played  it  out,  returned  to  his  pillow,  and  in  a  moment  was  dead. 
I  know  not  that  it  is  true;  but  it  is  touching  and  suggestive  enough  to 
be  so. 

The  world  is  full  of  life:  each  life  is  a  tune;  so  the  world  is  a  great 
orchestra;  and  of  them  all,  how  few  tunes  are  played  through!  how 
many  ended  as  they  were  not  begun.  Marches  are  so  ended  every 
day:  strong,  brave  marches,  that  end  too  soon  in  a  '  dying  fall'.  Whirl- 
ing waltzes,  set  off  to  the  time  of  the  youngest,  merriest  hearts,  sub- 
side into  dirges  sad  and  slow.  Paeans  turn  to  plaints,  and  all  at  last 
are  hushed  in  the  measured  beat  of  the  '  muffled  drums '  of  life.  And 
of  these  strains  of  hope  and  harmony,  how  many  are  unended — no 
dying  musician  to  take  them  up  when  those  that  struck  them  first  are 
dumb  or  dead. 

But  is  n't  it  a  pleasant  thought  that  perhaps  some  body  may  take 
up  the  tune,  when  we  are  dead  —  not  a  note  lost,  not  a  jar,  not  a  dis- 
cord, but  all  a  swan-like  harmony?  Perhaps!  perhaps!  There  is 
something  hollow,  like  a  knell,  in  that  word.  The  veil  that  hides  the 
future  is  woven  of  'jierhaps':  in  it  the  greatest  ills  have  their  solace, 
the  brightest  joys  their  cloud.  May  neither  your  life  nor  mine  be 
composed  of  random  'scores',  but  be  a  beautiful  anthem,  harmony  in 
all  its  parts,  melody  in  all  its  tones;  not  a  strain  wanting,  not  a  note 
out  of  tune,  till  the 'daughters  of  music  are  brought  low',  and  the 
life-anthem  is  ended.  '''  "" 


M0D1F1EK8  — WHAT  THEY  ARE,  AND  WHAT  NOT. 


Dear  fiuenk:  You  say  that  yau  do  not  see  the  truth  of  the  propo- 
sition in  my  former  letter,  that  "Any  word  that  modifies  the  subject 
can  not  be  a  part  of  the  predicate;  and,  conversely,  any  word  which  is 
in  the  predicate  can  not  be  a  modifier  of  the  subject." 

I  gave  the  proposition  withovit  explanation,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
readily  recognized  as  true;  bv;t  as  it  needs  explication,  I  will  give  it; 
for  I  deem  it  an  important  principle,  and  one  Avliich  many  overlook. 

And  first,  I  use  modify  and  limit  as  equivalent  terms:  so  likewise  are 
modijier  axi^  limiter:  and  so  are  modljicaiion  and  Umilation. 

Now  what  is  properly  meant  in  grammar  by  a  modifier  or  limiter? 
For  answer  we  must  go  to  the  science  of  logic,  from  which  most  of  the 
ideas  and  terms  of  our  modern  grammatical  analysis  are  borrowed:  1 
am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  some  times  marred  in  the  borrowing. 
The  logicians  speak  of  the  extension  and  the  comprehension  of  terms, 
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which  they  say  are  to  ouch  otiicr  in  an  inverse  ratio.  The  cvlcnsion  of 
a  term  depends  upon  the  number  of  individuals  that  can  be  included 
under  it:  thus  the  extension  of  the  term  mati  is  such  that  it  includes 
every  member  of  the  human  race,  since  wc  use  it  to  denote  every  hu- 
man being:  the  extension  of  child  is  to  include  all  children:  the  exten- 
sion of  badi/  is  less,  but  includes  all  babies.  Xow  the  coinprckcnsion  of  a 
term  depends  U230n  the  jiarticulars  included  in  the  definition  of  it; 
audit  is  evident  that  the  more  particulars  you  include  in  the  defini- 
tion, the  fewer  individuals  can  be  referred  to  by  the  term.  Thus  of 
the  words  taken  above,  man,  child,  laltj,  tlie  term  man  includes  the  fewest 
particulars,  hence  has  in  logic  the  least  comprehension  of  the  three,  but 
is  applicable  to  the  greatest  number  of  individuals,  and  has,  therefore, 
the  greatest  extension.  When  we  define  child,  we  put  in  an  additional 
particular,  that  of  youth:  this  increases  the  comprehension  of  the 
term  by  comprehending  more  ideas  in  it,  but  lessens  its  extension,  as 
it  can  not  be  extended  to  so  many  individuals.  The  term  laltj  has 
still  greater  comprehension,  and  still  smaller  extension.  "We  have,  then, 
the  general  principle  that  as  we  increase  the  comprehension  of  a  term, 
the  number  of  particulars  in  the  description  of  it,  we  limit  its  exten- 
sion, its  ajiplication  to  individuals. 

In  grammar,  when  we  say  that  a  term  is  liiaitcd,  we  mean  that  its 
logical  extension  is  limited  by  increasing  its  comprehension.  Thus  if 
I  say  man  is  mortal,  I  use  the  term  vian  in  its  utmost  extension:  it  ap- 
plies to  every  human  being:  but  if  I  say  white  man,  the  term  jnan  is 
limited  hy  white;  it  no  longer  extends  universally,  but  only  to  those 
men  of  whom  we  may  afHrm  that  they  are  white.  The  extension  is 
limited,  though  the  comprehension  is  increased,  since  white  man  in- 
cludes or  comprehends  more  particulars  than  man.  We  also  say  that 
ivldic  modifies  man,  since  whatever  idea  I  may  have  of  man  is  modified 
to  make  my  idea  of  lohite  man.  Every  additional  modification  of  the 
simple  term  limits  its  application  to  individuals,  i.  e.,  its  logical  exten- 
sion. If  I  say  your  beautiful,  costbj,  large  gold  ivalch,  five  i)articulars  come 
in  to  limit  the  ajiplication  of  the  term  u-atch;  it  is  limited  to  a  watch 
which  is  beautiful,  costly,  large,  golden,  and  yours. 

Similarly  an  adverb  is  said  to  modify  or  limit  a  verb.  John  runs: 
here  running  is  affirmed  with  the  utmost  latitude  of  the  term;  runs  is 
not  limited  to  any  mode  or  manner,  but  may  refer  to  any  mode  of 
progression  in  any  direction,  provided  it  be  consistent  with  the  idea 
implied  by  the  word  itself.  But  if  I  say  John  runs  fast  castivard,  runs 
is  limited  to  motion  called  running,  which  must  also  be  rapid,  and  in 
an  eastward  direction. 

It  apjieai's,  then,  that  a  limiting  or  modifying  term  must  be  asso- 
ciated ■\vith  the  word  which  it  modifies  or  limits,  in  such  way  as  to 
affect  its  extension.  It  makes  it  less  applicable  to  all  cases.  The  only 
apparent  exceptions  to  this  statement  are  such  words  as  all,  every,  etc., 
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which  modify  a  word  by  intensifying  (so  to  speak)  its  generality:  but 
these  ajiparent  exceptions  are  due  to  the  fact  that  our  most  general 
statements  are  rarely  to  be  taken  without  exception;  so  that  for  abso- 
lute universality  we  must  modify  our  vague  generalities  by  specific 
general  terms. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  adjective  used  as  predicate  attribute.  Men 
are  mortal:  mortal  is  not  a  modifier  or  limiter  of  men,  because  it  does 
not  affect  the  extension  or  api)lication  of  it  to  individuals.  The  term 
7nen  is  still  left  to  be  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning,  and  applied  to 
all  to  whom  it  can  under  any  circumstances  apply:  mortal  is  not  used 
for  the  purpose  of  limitation,  but  for  a  very  ditierent  one.  If  I  say 
Mortal  men  must  die,  the  term  mortal  is  a  modifier  or  limiter  of  the  sub- 
ject men;  and  if  there  are  any  immortal  men,  the  proposition  does  not 
apply  to  them.  The  use  of  the  term  mortal  in  the  sentence  7nen  are 
mortal  is  to  express  the  attribute  predicated;  in  the  other  sentence  its 
use  is  to  limit  the  term  men  to  a  certain  kind  of  men,  namely,  those 
liable  to  death. 

(I)  Pure  snow  is  loh'de.  (2)  White  snoio  is  pure.  In  the  first  sentence 
pure  limits  snow,  so  that  the  affirmation  that  snow  is  white  shall  be 
limited  to  such  snow  only  as  is  pure;  and  hence  it  modifies  or  limits 
the  general  term  snow:  in  the  second  sentence  ]>urc  does  not  limit  s)iow 
by  confining  the  affirmation  to  some  kind  of  snow  (hence  it  is  not 
a  limiter),  but  it  expresses  an  attribute  which  is  ascribed  to  all  snow 
that  is  white.  On  the  other  hand,  in  first  sentence,  ivhite  does  not 
modify  snoio,  nor  limit  it,  but  expresses  an  attribute  of  the  complex 
term  pure  snoio:  in  the  second  sentence,  ivhile  limits  snow,  and  confines 
the  affirmation  of  the  attribute  of  purity  expressed  by  pure  to  such 
snow  as  is  white. 

Hence  I  distinguish  sharply  between  the  function  of  the  adjective 
as  a  limiting  or  modifying  attribute  (an  assumed  attribute,  as  Greene 
points  out  in  the  beginning  of  his  Analysis),  and  of  the  adjective  as 
predicated  attribute.  In  brief,  an  assumed  attribute  is  always  a  limiter 
or  modifier;  a  predicated  one  is  7ievcr  a  limiter  or  modifier.  Of  the  ad- 
jective, in  each  case,  it  may  be  said  that  it  refers  to  a  substantive,  or  it 
may  be  said  that  it  belongs  to  one:  but  the  nature  of  the  reference  and 
the  functions  of  the  adjectives  arc  different  in  the  two  cases. 

I  think,  then,  that  I  have  shown  that  a  modifier  is  not  a  predicate, 
and  that  a  predicate  is  not  a  modifier;  and  that  my  proposition  is  true. 

Yours  truly,  s.  w. 


Although  the  career  of  a  primary  teacher  is  without  ixlat  —  although 
his  cares  are  confined  to,  and  his  days  spent  in,  the  narrow  circle  of  a 
country  parish  —  his  labors  interest  society  at  large,  and  his  profes- 
sion participates  in  the  importance  and  dignity  of  a  great  public  duty. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

High  Schools. — The  objection  is  frequently  made  to  the  High  School,  as  a 
part  of  the  graded  system,  that  but  comparativel}'  few  of  the  pupils  in  our 
schools  ever  reach  it,  and  that  therefore  it  is  too  expensive  a  branch  of  the 
school  system,  especially  when  it  is  considered  that  in  some  cities  all  who  de- 
sire can  not  find  room  for  admission  in  the  lower  grades. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  some  foundation  for  this  objection;  and,  while 
we  firmly  believe  in  the  desirableness,  and  necessity  also,  of  the  High  School, 
we  would  gladly  do  away  with  any  objectionable  features  that  may  have  be- 
come fastened  upon  it,  if  thereby  its  advantages  may  be  more  widely  extended. 

Let  us  examine  the  working  of  the  graded  system  a  little.  A  child  enters  a 
primary  department.  In  the  present  tendency  to  thorough  and  minute  gra- 
dation, the  teacher  under  whom  he  is  placed  has  a  certain  limited  and  definite 
amount  of  instruction  to  give,  bej'ond  which  the  pupil  can  not  pass  in  that 
grade.  When  the  child  has  mastered  the  amount  thus  limited,  he  is,  upon 
examination,  with  his  class,  upon  the  studies  thus  taught,  transferred  to  a  higher 
grade.  Commonly  his  diligence,  and  behavior,  his  daily  work,  in  fact,  as 
recorded  and  reported  by  his  teacher,  influence  his  promotion.  And  thus  it 
proceeds  through  all  the  grades,  until  the  close  of  the  grammar  school.  The 
pupil  knows  that,  with  ordinary  diligence  and  good  behavior,  his  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  is  certain.  He  is  examined  only  in  books  that  he  has 
studied,  before  teachers  with  whom  he  is  familiar,  with  his  associates  in  the 
same  class,  and  thus  he  is  fettered  by  no  extraneous  causes  of  failure.  But 
with  the  Grammar  School  this  ceases.  Although  in  theory  the  High  School  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  the  Grammar  School,  in  practice  it  is  made  a  separate 
and  distinct  thing.  The  pupil,  in  stead  of  being  promoted  with  bis  class, 
upon  examination  in  the  books  studied,  in  his  familiar  school-room,  in  the 
presence  of  his  teaclicrs,  is  taken  to  a  strange  place,  examined  by  persons  of 
whom  he  stands  in  awe,  and  with  questions  not  taken  from  what  he  has  studied 
in  his  text-books,  but  involving  what  are  facetiously  called  the  principles  of 
his  studies  —  being  too  often  technicalities,  or  such  as  require  powers  of  memo- 
ry and  concentrated  attention  not  to  be  expected  under  the  circumstances. 
Good  behavior  and  diligence  for  a  whole  year  go  for  nothing.  A  loss  of  one 
per  cent,  in  the  examination  may  involve  the  delay  of  a  whole  year  in  educa- 
tion. In  such  an  examination  the  timid  and  nervous,  though  the  best  scholars, 
may  fail,  while  the  bold  and  confident  succeed  in  spite  of  poor  scholarship. 

Every  teacher  of  a  grammar  school  knows  that  his  best  scholars  some  times 
fail  and  his  poorest  succeed.  Indeed,  the  chance  recollection  of  a  single  date, 
the  location  of  some  obscure  cape,  determines  too  often  whether  a  pupil  enters 
the  High  School  or  returns  to  tlie  Grammar  School  for  another  year. 

It  seems  to  us  that  a  contrary  course  should  be  pursued:  that  passing  the 
examination  at  the  close  of  the  school-year,  in  the  studies  of  the  Grammar 
School,  should  entitle  a  pupil  to  admission  to  the  High  School;  that  good  de- 
portment and  steady  work  for  the  year  in  that  department  should  have  their 
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influence  upon  standing:  in  other  words,  that  the  records  of  the  daily  work 
and  the  monthly  examinations  upon  the  studies  pursued  should  be  the  princi- 
pal criteria  by  which  to  determine  the  position  for  the  next  year. 

We  think  that  if  it  were  known  and  felt  by  all  that  the  High  School  could 
be  attained  as  the  natural  and  legitimate  result  of  fair  daily  work,  we  should 
find  many  who  now  leave  school  before  reaching  it  remaining  until  the  whole 
course  is  finished.  We  see  no  more  reason  for  collecting  the  pupils  of  the  highest 
class  in  the  various  grammar  schools  together,  and  subjecting  them  to  an  ex- 
amination aside  from  their  text-books  to  decide  upon  their  fitness  to  be  pro- 
moted to  the  High  School,  than  to  pursue  the  same  method  with  the  second 
class  in  the  same  schools  for  promotion  to  the  class  above.  The  Grammar  and 
High  Schools  are  not  two  separate  and  distinct  entities,  but  are  one  whole  — 
the  higher  links  in  the  graded  system. 

If  it  is  objected  to  this  idea  that  principals  of  grammar  schools  can  not  be 
trusted  to  examine  and  to  promote  their  pupils,  we  answer  that  in  this  case, 
as  in  others,  the  Superintendent  is  presumed  to  keep  account  and  oversight  of 
all,  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  see  that  every  class  is  pursuing  the  studies  of 
its  grade,  and  is  doing  good,  thorough  work.  If  the  teachers  are  incapable  or 
dishonest,  let  them  be  removed.  Let  the  Superintendent  kno'sv,  by  personal 
inspection  of  each  upper  class  in  grammar  schools,  the  standing  and  work  of 
each  pupil,  and  then  let  him  promote  according  to  these  and  to  an  examina- 
tion in  the  text-books  used.  By  this  method,  teachers  in  grammar  schools 
would  not  feel  themselves  bound,  as  now,  to  teach  with  exclusive  reference  to 
entering  the  High  School,  the  tendency  to  cramming  would  be  done  away 
with,  and  good,  fair  work  upon  the  points  most  necessary  for  thorough  scholar- 
ship would  be  the  result. 

The  Industrial  Univkrsitv. — This  institution,  in  spite  of  the  persistent 
efforts  of  certain  parties  to  break  it  down  by  spreading  abroad  false  reports  of 
its  management  and  condition,  is  prospering  finely.  The  students  in  attend- 
ance are  earnest  workers,  studying  with  a  definite  aim,  and  they  are  making 
fine  progress.  No  better  body  of  students  can  be  found  in  our  state.  While 
the  course  of  study  is  entirely  an  elective  one,  and  provision  is  made  for  ex- 
tended culture  in  all  directions,  the  whole  animus  and  spirit  of  the  institution 
is  toward  the  industries.  It  is  believed  that  the  farmer  and  the  mechanic 
should  have  as  thorough  and  extended  a  culture  as  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  or 
the  clergyman ;  that  he  should  be  able  to  meet  these  professions  on  at  least 
equal  terms;  and  that  therefore,  while  jiursuing  as  practically  as  possible  the 
natural  sciences  which  bear  more  particularly  upon' his  calling,  he  should  not 
be  compelled  to  confine  himself  to  them  alone,  but  should  be  enabled  to  ac- 
quire, in  the  language  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  a  liberal  and  practical  education. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  this  is  not,  in  name  nor  in  deed,  an 
agricultural  college  merely:  that  all  the  other  industries  have  an  equal  claim 
upon  it;  and  that  while,  at  present,  agriculture  has  the  larger  share  of  its  in- 
terests, ]irovision  is  made  for  thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  those 
branches  required  by  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,   mining,   etc.,   etc. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  persistent  public  attacks 
upon  the  University  and  its  professors  is  in  defeated  aspirations  for  place  and 
management.  Failing  in  these,  it  was  publicly  threatened  that  the  thing 
should  be  broken  down  ;  and  to  this  end  a  systematic  course  of  raisrepresenta-' 
tion  and  agitation  has  been  adopted. 
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Untruths  have  been  published  tnowu  by  their  authors  to  have  been  un- 
truths, with  the  sole  aim  of  bringing  odium  upon  a  great  public  institution, 
that  personal  ends  might  be  gratified. 

It  has  been  reiterated,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  institution  is  in  the 
hands  of  and  run  by  ministers,  etc.,  etc.;  while  none  knew  better  than  the 
authors  of  these  statements  that  the  entire  faculty  is  composed  of  life-long 
teachers,  that  only  two  of  them  ever  preached,  and  that  they  are  of  almost  as 
many  denominations  as  individual  professors.  Indeed,  the  assertion  may  be 
safely  made  that  no  where  can  a  faculty  of  the  like  number  be  found  embracing 
a  greater  number  of  religious  denominations  within  it. 

But  enough  of  this.  The  public  may  be  assured  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Industrial  University,  and  that  it  can  not  be  diverted  from  its  aim  to  give  a 
'liberal  and  practical  education  to  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several  pur- 
suits and  professions  in  life'. 

•  Practical  Department. —  Greaicut   Common  Divisor. —  What  is  the  greatest 
common  divisor  of  32  and  88? 

Operation.  Thg  explanation  of  this  method,  though  essentially  the  same 

32)88(2  in  most  of  the  books,  is  not  equally  clear  in  all.     For  the  sake 

6^  of  clear  comprehension  by  the  pupil,  it  may  be  well  to  sepa- 

24)32(1  rate  the  work  into  two  steps:  1st,  show  that  8  is  a  common  di- 

^"^  visor;  2d,  that  it  is  the  greatest  comvion  divisor.     First,  8  di- 

8)24(3     vides  24,  it  divides  24+8=32,  it  divides  2X324- 24=88;  hence  it 

-'^         divides  32  and  88.     Second,   the  greatest  common  divisor  of 

'^         32  and  88  must  divide  88-32X2,  or  24;    hence  it  can  not  be 

greater  than  24;   again,  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  32  and  24  must  divide 

32—24=8;  hence  it  can  not  be  greater  than  8.     But,  as  it  has  been  shown  that 

8  is  a  common  divisor  of  32  and  88,  it  must  be  the  greatest  common  divisor. 

Pronunciation  of  On. — Mr.  Editor:  My  boy  comes  home  at  niglit  and,  in 
reading,  comes  to  the  word  on.  He  stops  and  says  "Papa,  is  that  on,  or  aun. 
My  teacher  tells  me  to  call  it  aim."  I  am  constrained  to  refer  the  case  to  you, 
and  call  for  the  authorities.  Ax  Ikquibixg  Parent. 

The  authorities  are  clear  that  the  word  is  pronounced  tin,  giving  o  its  short 
sound,  as  in  not.  The  short  o  before  n  is  frequently  tortured  into  the  sound  of 
ait,  as  in  the  words  John,  onset,  lonr/,  and  others. 

Nominative  and  Ohjective  Cases. — The  boy  runs;  the  fire  burns;  the  wood  is 
burned;  the  horse  is.  In  these  sentences,  which  are  the  words  that  tell  some- 
thing of  the  nouns,  boy,  fire,  wood,  and  horse?  Pupil  answers.  These  words, 
which  tell  something  of  nouns,  are  called  verbs.  The  pupil  should  be  required 
to  detect  the  verb  in  other  cases,  to  give  examples  of  his  own,  and  to  distin- 
guish the  verb  from  other  words  used  in  its  place.  After  becoming  familiar 
with  this  part  of  speech,  let  him  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  word  concerning 
which  the  verb  says  something.  When  he  is  able  to  point  out  the  right  one, 
he  may  be  told  that  this  word  is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb. 
If  possible,  he  should  be  brought  to  see  for  himself  when  the  noun  is  in  this 
case.  Xcver  tell  a  pupil  any  thing  that  he  can  discover  himself  is  one  of  the  car- 
dinal principles  in  teaching.  Having  become  familiar  with  the  nominative 
case,  his  attention  may,  by  simple  examples,  be  called  to  the  fact  that  many 
verbs  express  acts  of  the  subject,  and  that  if  the  action  is  exerted   upon   some 
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object,  the  name  of  the  thing  receiving  the  action  is  said  to  be  in  the  objective 
case,  and  is  considered  the  object  of  the  verb. 

Query. — Is  Lippincott's  Gazetteer  our  standard  in  geography?  I  find  in  it 
Cape  Corrientes,  in  South  America,  located  on  the  Pacific  coast.  I  have  ex- 
amined several  geographies  on  the  subject,  and  can  find  but  one  cape  of  that 
name  in  South  America,  and  that  on  the  Atlantic  coast.     Who  is  right? 

L.  s.  K. 

In  the  last  edition  of  his  Gazetteer,  Lippincott  says  that  several  capes  in 
Cuba,  Mexico,  and  New  Granada,  have  this  name,  but  he  says  nothing  of  one 
on  the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Chambers's  Encyclopa?dia  says  the  same. 
Mitchell,  Monteith,  and  Cornell,  in  their  geographies,  locate  this  cape  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata. 

Society  of  School  Principals. — We  have  received  a  neatly-printed  circular 
announcing  the  organization  of  the 'Society  of  School  Principals'.  We  can 
give  an  idea  of  its  character  and  objects  in  no  better  way  than  by  inserting  its 
prospectus  and  programme.  The  men  forming  the  society  are  workers  in 
earnest,  and  they  have  taken  a  grand  step  forward.  Success  attend  you, 
gentlemen. 

PROSPECTUS. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1809,  a  party  of  School  Principals  and  Superintend- 
ents, in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  W.  B.  Powell,  of  Peru,  assembled  at  the 
Hardy  House,  Lasalle,  Illinois.  The  subject  considered  was  the  propriety  of 
eff'ecting  a  permanent  organization  of  such  persons  as  were  present,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  methods,  and  of  a  minute  discussion  of 
those  doings  which  form  a  major  part  of  the  Principal's  labors. 

It  was  urged  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  too  cumbrous;  that  its 
meetings  were  held  too  seldom,  and  its  scope  too  large,  to  devote  sullicient 
time  to  any  one  branch  of  our  public-school  labor.  As  members  of  other  pro- 
fessions had  found  their  usefulness  and  success  increased  by  meetings  of  ex- 
perience and  discussion,  it  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  organize  a  Society  of 
School  Principals.  This  was  done  by  adopting  a  constitution  and  electing  W. 
B.  Powell,  of  Peru,  President;  Wm.  Brady,  of  Marseilles,  Secretary;  and 
Aaron  Gove,  of  New  Eutland,  Treasurer, —  the  three  lo  be,  ci- q^/cjo,  an  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

The  second  meeting  took  place  at  Lasalle,  on  February  27th,  when  interest- 
ing talks  were  given  by  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Mass. ;  H.  L.  Boltwood,  of 
Princeton,  and  others,  followed  by  lively  discussions,  in  which  all  participated. 

The  third  session  will  be  at  Lasalle,  on  Saturday,  March  27th. 

The  programme  will  be  as  follows:  10.00  a.m..  Devotional.  10.15,  Orthogra- 
phy—  general  methods.  Does  each  grade  require  a  different  method?  Prof. 
J.  W.  Cook,  Normal.  10.45,  Discussion  of  above:  G.  S.  Wedgewood,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Lasalle;  Aaron  Gove,  Principal  of  Graded  School,  New 
Paitland.  11.30,  System  of  School  Eecords  :*  T.  II.  Clark,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Ottawa.  12.00,  Discussion  on  above:  J.  W.  Peck,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Henry;  G.  A.  Gilliam,  Principal  of  School,  Utica;  Wm.  Brady,  Mar- 
seilles. Recess.  2.00  p.m..  Music.  2.15,  The  relative  time  to  be  assigned  to 
the  several  studies  in  the  Common-School  Course:  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Principal 
High  School,  Princeton.     2.45,  Discussion  of  above:  0.  M.  Tucker,   Principal 

*  Kach  meuiliev  is  iliviteil  uiul  oxpoctei)  to  liriiitj  liis  Sclioul  R(>r'orils  for  e.vauiinalion  and 
compiirison. 
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of  Graded  School,  Tonica  ;  J.  11.  Freeman,  Leland.  4.00,  General  business 
In  the  evening.  Prof.  J.  A.  Sewall,  of  Normal,  will  deliver  a  Lecture  before 
the  Society. 

Promptness.  —  Superintendent  llobbs  makes  sonie  cxcclleut  suggestions  in 
his  last  monthly  report  concerning  the  habit  of  children's  gathering  about  the 
school  premises  before  the  hours  of  school.  The  mischief  which  is  caused  at 
this  time  in  the  corruption  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  young  is  the 
greatest  objection  to  the  system  of  graded  schools.  It  is  one  which  is  worthy 
of  consideration.  It  is  a  question  whether  some  teachers,  in  their  desire  to 
secure  promptness  on  the  part  of  their  pupils,  are  not  over-zealous  and  do 
not  unwittingly  make  their  efforts  for  good  a  means  of  evil.  The  motto  should 
be  "  Be  just  prompt  enough  not  to  be  tardy,  but  be  not  at  the  school-house 
before  the  teacher."  With  this,  if  the  teacher's  duties  are  properly  performed, 
a  serious  fault  in  the  practical  workings  of  our  schools  may  be  mitigated. 

School  Legislation. — Acts  relating  to  education  and  common  schools  have 
been  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  at  its  present  session  and  approved 
by  the  Governor,  with  titles  as  follows:  An  act  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
Southern  Illinois  University;  An  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  County 
Normal  Schools;  An  act  concerning  reports  of  school-officers  and  of  incorpo- 
rated institutions  of  learning;  An  act  relating  to  assessments  and  taxation  in 
school  districts;  An  act  to  amend  the  school  law. 

Pkof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  whose  lectures  before  the  State 
Association  at  Galesburg  will  be  remembered  by  many  with  pleasure,  has  been 
giving  courses  of  scientific  lectures  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  at  Rock- 
ford,  Belvidcre,  BIoomington,'Peru,  and  Princeton,  with  great  success. 

We  give  this  month  the  first  of  a  series  of  letters  of  travel  written  by  a 
young  lady  now  resident  in  Europe.  They  were  not  written  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  this  very  fact,  perhaps,  adds  to  the  freshness  and  vivacity  of 
their  style,  while  they  touch  upon  many  matters  not  generally  spoken 
of  by  tourists.     Wc  think  they  will  bo  found  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

Dekerbed. -^Several  valuable  articles,  intended  for  this  number,  are  deferred 
to  give  place  to  the  able  address  of  Dr.  Gregory  before  the  State  Association  at 
Peoria.  While  this  explanation  is  due  to  our  contributors,  wc  feel  that  they 
will  readily  approve  the  course  which  results  in  their  delay. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUPv,  OWN  STATE. 

School  for  Idiots  and  rKKULK-MixuKi)  Children. — AVe  are  indebted  to  Ur. 
C.  T.  Wilbur,  Su2)erintendent,  for  the  Third  and  Fourth  Ivcports  of  this  school. 
Founded  as  an  experiment,  four  years  since,  it  has  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  a  permanent  place  for  itself  among  the  benevolent  institutions  of  the  state. 
Since  its  opening  there  have  been  received  221  ai>plications  for  the  admiss- 
ion of  pupils,  18  of  which  are  from  neighboring  states.  The  average  age  of 
applicants  is  13  years.    Applications  have  been  received  from  60  counties  iu 
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this  state.  There  have  been  G'J  pmiils  under  instruction  during  the  year: 
there  are  acconiniodations  for  only  60,  and  the  institution  is  now  full. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  material  to  be 
wrought  upon  and  the  work  done,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  the 
Doctor's  report.  His  methods  are  suggestive  to  the  great  mass  of  teachers,  and 
in  their  perusal,  there  are  not  a  few  of  us  who  will  be  encouraged  to  the  exer- 
cise of  patience  in  their  work,  and  to  make  another  effort  for  the  benefit  of 
some  pupil  given  up  as  hopelessly  dull. 

"The  precise  condition  of  the  pupils  now  inmates  of  the  institution  upon 
admission,  and  their  progress  made  since,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  me  to 
describe.  I  shall  be  able  only  to  suggest  a  few  of  the  more  important  features 
of  each. 

"The  particulars  of  their  condition  upon  admission  are  made  up  from  the 
descriptions  given  of  them  by  their  friends. 

"One-third  at  least  of  the  number  Avere  so  deficient  in  intellect  that  they 
had  never  spoken  a  word;  another  third  used  language  limited  to  a  very  small 
number  of  words  and  phrases;  and  only  twelve  were  able  to  talk  intelligently. 
Only  six  were  able  to  count,  and  these  had  no  other  knowledge  of  numbers. 
A  large  majority  of  the  number  were  unable  to  dress  and  undress  themselves, 
and  many  were  uncleanly  in  their  habits.  But  two  of  the  girls  had  any 
knowledge  of  sewing,  and  not  one  had  been  taught  in  the  more  skillful  uses  of 
the  needle.  But  few  of  the  girls  had  been  instructed  in  household  occupations, 
and  only  three  or  four  of  the  boys  had  been  exercised  at  home  in  useful  labor. 
As  a  matter  of  course,  among  fifty-two  children  of  this  class,  upon  their  ad- 
mission to  the  institution,  there  might  have  been  seen  a  great  variety  of  disa- 
greeable and  mischievous  habits. 

"The  experiment  has  developed  the  fact  that  all  who  have  been  placed 
under  our  system  of  instruction,  except  the  small  jiroportion  dismissed  for 
chronic  disease,  and  the  few  removed  after  a  short  period  of  trial,  have  been 
benefited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  the  labor  bestowed  upon  them. 

"  The  lowest  grade  of  pupils  have  improved  in  their  habits  and  manners; 
are  more  cleanly,  are  more  obedient;  have  more  of  a  disposition  to  observe 
%vhat  is  going  on  about  them;  have  become  familiar  with  and  can  perform  the 
various  exercises  which  have  been  devised  for  developing  a  knowledge  of  form, 
size,  and  color,  and  are  much  better  able  to  fix  their  attention  than   formerly. 

"Those  who  were  peculiar  in  gait  or  carriage  of  person,  by  reason  of  par- 
tial paralysis  or  other  causes,  have  been  exercised  each  day  in  a  manner  cal- 
culated to  develop  and  strengthen  their  muscles.  Other  exercises  in  the  gym- 
nasium, designed  to  bring  under  subjection  the  will,  and  fix  the  attention  of 
this  lower  grade  of  pupils,  have  been  instrumental  in  accomplishing  these 
results.  Tho§e  who  were  unable  to  talk  are  exercised  daily  in  articulation, 
and  are  encouraged  in  every  other  exercise  to  try  to  speak,  and  are  aided  in 
this  by  the  singing-class.  The  improvement  in  articulation  in  some  of  the 
cases,  who  had  never  spoken  a  Avord  upon  admission,  is  marked.  Several  are 
using  words  and  short  sentences,  and  are  calling  each  other  by  name. 

"Children  who  are  brought  to  the  institution  at  an  early  age  improve  the 
most  rapidly  in  the  use  of  language. 

"Our  school  is  always  opened  by  devotional  exercises,  in  which  all  the 
children  are  required  to  engage.  These  exercises  consist  of  the  repetition  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  prayers  in  verse  by  the  children  in  concert,  standing 
in  a  reverential  attitude.  They  then  sing  simple  songs  and  tunes,  accompanied 
by  a  piano,  occasionally  varying  the  exercise  by  keeping  time  to  music  with 
the  hands  and  feet.  Two  days  in  the  week,  the  half-hour  usually  devoted  to 
singing  is  devoted  to  marching  music.  These  exercises  have  resulted  in  de- 
veloping a  reverence  for  jirayer  and  devotional  exercises,  an  ear  for  music  to  a 
surprising  degree,  a  knowledge  of  a  great  many  tunes  and  familiar  airs,  im- 
provement in  the  power  of  articulation,  and  in  the  ability  to  keep  time  to 
music,  and  to  march  in  order  to  and  from  the  school-  and  dining-rooms. 

"  Children  who  upon  admission  were  restive  and  uneasy,  unable  to  stand  or 
sit  still  for  an  instant,  have  become  orderly  and  more  quiet,  and  will  stand 
still  when  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  do  so  in  the  singing  and  other  classes  of 
the  school-room. 
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"  In  several  instances  it  has  taxed  tlic  ingenuity  of  the  teachers  severely  to 
devise  means  to  arrest  the  attention  ami  to  ascertain  the  vulnerable  points  in 
the  cases,  which  should  prove  to  be  the  starting-points  for  a  systematic  devel- 
ojmient  of  their  faculties. 

"  Children  who  were  unable  to  draw  a  straight  line  with  chalk  ujjon  the 
blackboard,  without  having  the  hand  guided  by  a  teacher,  are  now  making, 
unassisted,  simple  figures,  and  in  some  instances  letters  and  short  words  in 
imitation  of  copies  set  before  them.  Others,  who  were  unable  to  imitate  sim- 
ple straight  lines  upon  admission,  and  who  were  completely  uninstructed  in 
the  matter  of  writing,  are  now  able  to  write  letters  home  without  assistance. 

•'With  the  exception  of  a  fnw  of  the  pupils,  all  have  learned  to  recognize 
printed  words  on  cards:  some,  one  or  two  only;  others,  a  much  larger  number, 
some  of  whom  readily  put  them  together,  forming  short  sentences.  Many 
children  Avho  are  unable  to  talk  will  point  out  objects  as  their  printed  names 
are  shown  them. 

"All  the  pupils  are  exercised  in  gymnastic  and  calisthenic  exercises,  not  only 
for  physical  development,  but  for  mental  improvement,  as  they  require,  on 
the  jiart  of  the  pupil,  attention,  observation,  and  a  constant  exercise  of  volition 
and  the  power  of  imitation,  in  following  the  movements  of  the  instructor. 
Movements  Avhich,  to  an  intelligent  person,  seem  almost  involuntary,  in  the 
idiot  arc  brought  about  by  constant  and  faithful  labor  for  weeks  and  months, 
and  may  seem  to  the  casual  observer  as  but  trifling  ]irogress,  when  in  reality 
a  great  gain  has  been  accomplished.  Our  most  advanced  class  surprise  afl 
who  witness  their  evolutions,  by  their  ability  to  fix  their  attention  upon  their 
teacher,  and  the  promptness  with  which  they  imitate  his  movements,  and  in 
the  accuracy  with  which  they  keep  time  with  motions  of  their  arms  and  hands, 
also  with  dumb-bells  and  wands,  to  music. 

"In  reading,  children  who  upon  admission  were  unahle  to  read,  and  who 
were  deemed  by  their  friends  incapable  of  learning  to  read,  are  now  reading 
in  the  lirst  and  second  Edwards's  Readers.  Other  pupils  are  reading  in  the 
third  and  fourth  Readers  of  the  same  series. 

"  Pupils  who  had  never  received  instruction  in  arithmetic,  and  had  no  in- 
telligent ideas  of  number,  are  now  able  to  perform  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  have  learned  portions  of  the  multiplication-table,  and  can  repeat 
and  seem  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  time  and  federal-money  tables, 
of  compound  numbers,  also  liquid  and  dry  measure. 

"Xo  pupil  upon  admission  had  received  instruction  in  geography.  We  have 
two  classes  in  geograj^hy.  The  best  class,  consisting  of  ten  pupils,  are  able, 
upon  an  outline  map  of  the  United  States,  to  name  any,  and  bound  many,  of 
the  states,  and  name  their  eajiitals.  They  can  also  point  out  and  name  the 
oceans,  gulfs,  rivers,  islands,  and  many  other  points  upon  the  same  map,  and 
the  eflort  has  been  to  give  them  practical  ideas  of  this  branch  of  study. 

"  In  household  occupations,  the  girls  make  beds,  scrub  floors,  wash  dishes, 
set  tables,  sweep  and  sew,  and  many  of  them  are  able  to  work  di/licult  patterns 
with  colored  worsteds  upon  perforated  card-board,  specimens  of  which  are 
constantly  on  exhibition.  Quilts  and  counterpanes  which  have  been  made  by 
the  children  are  also  on  exhibition. 

"The  most  important  results,  however,  have  been  in  the  breaking-up  of  bad 
habits  and  in  substituting  for  them  good  manners,  and  in  arousing,  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  their  moral  natures." 

Chicago. — The  revision  of  the  Graded  Course  is  the  jirincipal  subject  of  at- 
tention of  teachers  and  Superintendent  at  present.  At  the  February  Institute 
a  paper  on  the  subject  was  read  by  George  D.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven  School, 
with  an  abstract  of  which  we  have  been  favored.     It  is  as  follows: 

"  It  is  useless  to  discuss  the  respective  merits  of  the  graded  system  ami  other 
systems.  There  is  no  other  system.  Any  thing  else  is  ««systcm.  It  is  some 
times  objected  to  our  graded  system  that  it  presupposes  every  child  to  be  going 
through  the  entire  course,  and  that  the  great  majority,  who  do  not  go  through, 
are  working  at  a  perpetual  disadvantage.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show 
that  this  objection  has  little  force,  and  that  in  every  grade  the  pupils  are  at 
work,  on  the  whole,  at  what  will  do  them  most  good,  whether  tbey  enter  the 
next  grade  or  leave  school  entirely.     We  arc  prone  to  undervalue  primary  ed- 
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ucalion.  The  child  who  is  thoroughly  master  of  the  second  reader,  and  can 
readily  find  the  sum  and  difference  of  small  numbers,  has  a  very  valuable  ed- 
ucation ;  whereas,  if  he  gets  no  farther,  we  are  apt  to  think  of  him  as  entirely 
uneducated. 

"There  may  be  such  a  thing  as  too  much  review.  Set  a  child  at  work  at 
what  will  exercise  his  powers  to  best  advantage  at  the  time,  whether  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  every  thing  taught  in  grades  below  him  or  not.  The 
knowledge  actually  gained  in  school  is  of  little  amount  and  of  little  conse- 
([uence  compared'  with  the  power  obtained  of  acquiring  more.  Any  one  of  the 
studies  of  our  course  will  call  out  the  powers  of  the  mind  as  well  as  any  other, 
when  introduced  in  the  proper  time  and  manner, — spelling  only  excej)ted.  If 
this  does  any  thing  for  the  child  beyond  exercising  his  memory,  it  teaches 
him  to  be  wnreasonable.  It  is  astonishing  how  we  hug  our  chains.  Anj'  at- 
tempt to  reform  our  spelling  is  sure  to  be  met  with  sneers  and  ridicule,  even  by 
teachers.  Since  a  correct  principle  is  stronger  than  a  false  one  and  must  event- 
ually prevail  over  it,  some  phonetic  system  must  eventually  take  the  place  of 
our  present  M«system.  Then  why  delay  ?  Years  of  time  are  thus  lost  to  every 
well-educated  man.  A  reform  in  spelling  would  furnish  us  just  the  relief  we 
now  need  in  consequence  of  the  many  new  things  that  have  been  crowded  into 
our  common  schools  of  late  years.  The  present  is  a  favorable  time  to  agitate 
this  reform.  Never  before  have  people  conquered  their  prejudices  in  one  direc- 
tion and  another  so  rapidly  as  they  are  now  doing;  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  we  may  yet  conquer  our  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  stupendous  but  unne- 
cessary labor  of  learning  to  spell. 

"  In  our  Grammar  grades  too  many  things  are  constantly  attempted  at  once. 
The  mind  can  not  work  to  the  best  advantage  when  distracted  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects  at  the  same  time,  skimming  hurriedly  over  each.  If 
nothing  can  be  omitted,  at  least  attempt  to  carry  fewer  things  along  together. 
Contract  laterally,  in  order  that  a  greater  Jorward  movement  may  be  made 
in  a  given  time. 

"One  radical  change  is  needed  which  can  not  be  expected  immediately. 
The  weeks  in  the  school-year,  the  days  in  the  week,  and  the  hours  in  the  day, 
have  been  sufficiently  curtailed;  but  there  should  be  a  large  reduction  in  the 
number  of  ])upils  to  a  teacher.  A  teacher  should  not  have  more  than  40  pupils, 
and  30  would  be  still  better.  This  would  be  economy;  for  there  would  be  a 
great  saving  of  time,  which  is  more  valuable  than  money.  With  60  scholars 
and  two  or  three  classes,  the  teacher  becomes  a  mere  hearer  of  recitations,  in 
stead  of  an  instructor.  The  30  or  40  should  all  be  in  one  class,  and  the  teacher 
should  superintend  their  study  as  well  as  recitation.  The  text-book  might 
then  be,  as  it  ought  always  to  be,  only  an  assistant,  and  not  the  main  reliance. 
When  the  class  were  engaged  in  quiet  study  (which  would  some  times  be 
best)  the  teacher  might  be  employed  in  examining  written  abstracts  and 
reviews,  on  which  all  marking  might  be  done.  The  teacher  would  then  have 
time  to  come  into  more  intimate  personal  relations  with  the  scholars  and  to 
study  their  peculiarities  of  mind  and  character,  and  would  thus  be  able  to 
manage  them  to  much  better  advantage.  With  the  parents'  aid,  which  the 
teacher  would  then  have  time  to  seek,  corporal  punishment  in  school  could 
jirobably  be  wholly  dispensed  with  —  thus  settling  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  that  troublesome  question." 

At  the  same  institute  a  very  interesting  lecture  on    Sign   Language,    was 

delivered  by  Prof.  Haven,  of  the  Chicago  Theological  Seminary Another 

of  the  city's  pioneers  and  wealthy  citizens  —  Jonathan  Burr,  Esq. —  has  lately 
deceased.  He  has  always  been  actively  interested  in  the  various  charitable 
enterprises  of  the  city,  and  at  his  death  bequeathed  the  larger  part  —  about 
$300,000  —  of  his  estate  to  benevolent  and  educational  purposes.  One-eleventh 
of  this  amount  goes  to  the  benefitof  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  Such  a  man 
as  he  is  blessed  while  living,  and  when  dead  leaves  behind  him  a  name  which 

is  ever  fresh  in  the  grateful  remembrance  of  all  lovers  of  their  race The 

great  want  of  Chicago  to-day  is  more  school-houses,  though  nothing  is  heard  of 
but  Parks.  Two  years  ago  the  legislature  granted  the  right  of  issue  of  $500,000 
in  bonds  for  increasing  our  school  accommodations.      The  money  has  been  ex- 
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pended,  and  the  want  of  room  is  more  keenly  felt  than  ever.  We  have  another 
appropriation  by  the  last  legislature  of  §700,000.  Our  High-School  building 
is  quite  too  small  to  accommodate  the  jiupils  who  yearly  make  application 
for  seats,  and  it  has  been  hoped  by  many  that  a  new  building  would  be  erected 
from  the  funds  of  this  appropriation.  But  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
Inspector  King  oflered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  all  but 
one  vote: 

llfnolrt'd,  That  it  will  be  inexpedient  and  unadvisable  to  erect  a  new  High-School  building 
until  the  school-districts  shall  be  betl(.r  supplied  with  school-buildings  and  accommodations 
than  they  now  are. 

In  view  of  this  resolution,  and  the  fact  that  the  present  First-Grade  pupils 
of  the  grammar  schools  can  not  be  accommodated  in  the  present  High-School 
building,  Sup't  Pickard  asked  the  opinion  of  the  principals,  at  our  last  insti- 
tute, upon  the  advisability  of  extending  the  Grammar-School  Course  one  year. 
The  proposition  found  favor,  and  was  recommended  by  a  full  vote.  Physi- 
ology, Algebra,  Physical  Geography,  and  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
were  agreed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  studies  for  the  year.  Some  differences 
of  opinion  are  held  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  scholars  of  this  year.  Some 
favor  making  a  two-years  Intermediate  Course,  comprising  the  First  Grade  of 
the  Grammar  School  and  the  Junior  Year  of  the  High-School  Course;  others, 
tlie  simple  extension  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  grammar  schools;  while 
others  would  organize  one  class  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  city,  in 
the  most  central  of  the  Grammar  buildings,  and  make  these  classes  auxiliaries 
to  the  High  School.  The  great  objection  to  the  simple  extension  of  (the  Gram- 
mar studies  is  that  our  classes  are  too  small  to  warrant  it  at  present In- 
spector Avery  has  resigned,  and  C.  N.  Holden,  Esq.,  has  been  elected  to  the 
vacancy.  The  resignation  of  Mr.  Brentauo,  President  of  the  Board,  has  also 
been  tendered.     Mr.  B.  intends  going  to  Germany  soon. 

Ckxtrai.ia. — The  schools  of  this  city  arc  in  a  very  nourishing  condition,  un- 
der the  able  superintendency  of  James  N.  Patrick,  Esq.  The  number  of 
pupils  enrolled  for  December,  18G8,  was  478;  averge attendance, 440;  per  cent, 
of  attendance,  92+.     Eight  teachers  and  one  Superintendent  are  employed. 

KiNMUNDY. — Eds.  Teacher:  Will  a  word  from  Egypt  be  acceptable?  We  still 
live  down  in  this  once  dark  corner,  and,  as  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
my  expression,  I  would  inform  your  readers  that  this  little  town,  which  five 
years  ago  scarce  had  a  name,  and  even  now  can  not  be  found  on  the  maps  of 
most  of  our  so-called  improved  geographies,  has  a  city  charter,  supports  a 
graded  school  of  over  three  hundred  pupils,  and  employs  five  teachers  for  their 
instruction.  Another  evidence  that  we  are  not  in  the  darkest  corner  of  the 
state:  I  forwarded  to  the  publisher  a  club  of  seven  subscribers  to  the  Teacher, 
the  other  day,  all  from  this  place,  and  intend  to  increase  the  number  to  ten 
before  long.  I  regret  to  say  that  only  three  of  the  teachers  of  our  graded  school 
are  members  of  the  club;  still,  when  you  reflect  that  our  fruit  and  grain  crops 
were  nearly  entire 'failures  last  year,  and  as  a  consequence  money  is  very 
scarce,  I  think  you  will  say  that  we  have  done  well.  We  have  many  live,  en- 
ergetic teachers  amongst  us,  and  the  old  fossils  are  fast  giving  place  to  new, 
fresh,  burnished  stones,  full  of  activity  and  vigor.  Not  the  least  encouraging 
sign  of  the  times  is  that  many  of  our  best  teachers  are  young  men  and  women 
from  our  own  midst.  I  take  it  that  when  a  people  have  so  far  risen  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  as  to  be  able  to  supply  their  children  with  competent  in- 
structors from  their  own  firesides,  the  appellation  of  dark  should  no  longer  be 
applied  to  them.     We  feel  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Egypt  has  been,  and 
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is  taking  long  strides  in  the  right  direction;  and  we  hail  the  day  as  not  far 
distant  when  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of  her  people  shall  be  no  less 
widely  known  and  acknowledged  than  are  the  richness  and  excellence  of  her 
pomological  jDroducts.  l.  s.  k. 

[Such  words  as  the  above  are  always  acceptable,  not  only  because  of  their 
cheering  account  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  southern  part  of  the  state, 
but  also  of  the  tangible  evidence  they  present  of  the  earnest  spirit  of  the 
teachers  there.  Few  indeed  are  the  places  which  subscribe  for  more  copies  of 
a  single  educational  journal  than  they  have  teachers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see 
that  such  a  community  will  not  be  behind  the  first  in  point  of  intelligence  and 
real  progress. — Ed.] 

Ottawa. — The  following  extract  from  an  Ottawa  paper  shows  how  to  do  the 
work  of  public  education  on  an  improved  plan.  To  make  it  perfect,  it  needs 
one  or  two  additions,  as,  for  example,  that  school-houses  should  be  furnished 
in  the  same  way,  and  that  the  sui^erintendent  who  examines  the  teachers 
also  be  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  position.  The  writer  of  the  article  is  under- 
stood to  be  an  imported  citizen  of  considerable  political  influence: 

"Immediately  after  the  election  of  the  new  board,  they  should  notify  the 
public  that  in  the  future  equal  ability  and  merit  should  have  an  equal  chance 
lor  position  in  our  schools.  That  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  they,  the  board 
of  education,  would,  on  a  certain  day,  have  examined  in  their  presence,  by  the 
county  superintendent,  all  aspirants  for  positions  in  our  schools;  and  having, 
by  this  means,  ascertained  the  names  of  the  persons  qualified,  the  position 
would  be  given  to  the  person  who  by  proposal  wotild  teach  for  the  lowest  price — 
the  proposal  to  be  made  to  the  directors  under  seal,  and  opened  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  board  and  all  the  apjilicants.  Proposals  for  janitors  in  the  same 
manner;  also,  coal,  building,  repairs,  etc. 

"The  management  of  our  schools  to  be  based  on  the  principle  that,  all  other 
things  being  equal,  the  position  of  teachers,  janitors,  contracts  for  work,  etc., 
shall  be  awarded  to  the  one  who  bids  the  lowest." 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

(39)  Of  making  Arithmetics  there  is  no  endl  we  exclaimed,  on  taking  up  this 
work;  but  on  looking  it  over  we  became  more  and  more  interested  in  its 
methods,  and  laid  it  down  with  the  feeling  that  it  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
already  large  number  of  these  works.  The  inductive  method  is  quite  carefully 
carried  out  in  the  explanation  of  processes,  and  the  rules  are  not  presented 
iintil  the  pupil  is  ready  to  form  them  for  himself.  Pictorial  illustrations  of  the 
different  subjects  presented  are  given  when  possible,  and,  adopting  the  princi- 
])le  of  Chase  and  Mann's  valuable  work,  the  problems  are,  as  far  as  can  well 
be,  from  the  actual  aflCairs  and  ordinary  business  of  life.  We  miss  some  ti rue- 
honored  but  useless  matter,  and  in  its  stead  find  the  actual  methods  of  to-day, 
rather  than  of  years  past. 

(4ij)  wte  have  examined  this  little  book  with  much  interest.  Of  the  various 
attempts  made  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  teaching  the  reading  of  English, 
none  seems  to  us  to  promise  more  practical  results  than  this.  However  strong 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  phonotypy  may  be,  it  still  remains  true  that  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  its  general  introduction  can  scarcely  be  overcome.  The 
authors  of  this  work  propose  to  attain  the  same  end  by  using  merely  the  or- 
dinary letters  of  the  alphabet,  avoiding  even,  for  the  most  part,  the  common 
diacritical  marks.  Adopting  a  plan  proposed  by  Prof.  Zachos,  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  are  first  presented  in  the  modes  in  which  they  are  represented 
by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, —  the  more  regular  of  these  inodeSj,  when  there 
are  more  than  one,  being  presented  first.      The  pupil  is  drilled  upon    these 

(39)  Fbp:nch's  CoMMON-SCHOoii  Arithmettc.    Harper  a  Brolliers,  New  York. 

(40)  VfRsT  Lessons  in  Keadino.    By  Kicliiml  Soule,  Associate  Editor  of  Worcester's  Dic- 

tionary, aiul  Willkvni  A.  Wlieeler,  Associate  Kriitor  of  Webster's  Dictionaries,     J^ee  & 
Hliepanl,  Boston, 
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sounds  long  and  carefulh',  and  then  upon  their  combinations  in  words  and 
sentences,  and  afterward  is  taught  the  names  of  the  letters.  The  book  contains 
Prof.  Whitney's  scheme  of  English  sounds,  and  in  the  appendix  the  four  prin- 
cipal styles  of  type,  and  an  analysis  of  the  forms  of  the  printed  letters.  The 
names  of  its  authors  are  a  guaranty  of  the  scholarly  care  with  which  the  book 
has  been  prepared.  In  the  hands  of  a  diligent  and  yareful  teacher,  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  method;  in  the  hands  of  others,  we  should  ex- 
pect failures.  A  sequel  has  been  published  for  further  practice  in  reading, 
and  a  series  of  charts.  We  advise  teachers  to  examine  this  work.  If  we  were 
a  school  superintendent,  we  should  give  it  a  careful  trial. 

(<•)  Thk  publishers  have  undertaken  a  very  desirable  thing,  viz.,  to  issue 
cheap  editions  of  classical  works  on  education,  including  Bacon's  Advance- 
ment of  Learning;  Milton;  Ascham's  Schoolmaster ;  J.  S.  Mill;  Carlyle;  Prof. 
DeMorgan  ;  Sir  E.  Head;  Rousseau's  Emile;  Montaigne,  On  the  Education  of 
Children;  etc.,  etc.  They  are  issued  in  paper  covers,  at  the  extremely  low 
price  of  15  cents  per  volume,  or  20  cents  by  mail,  and  at  this  price  are  within 
the  reach  of  all.  We  could  wish  the  print  had  been  clearer  and  the  style  of 
issue  better;  but  this  would  have  involved  a  higher  price.  Still,  we  think 
that  published  in  better  style,  at  25  cents  or  even  30  cents  per  volume,  the  ex- 
tra price  would  be  cheerfully  paid  by  those  who  desire  the  books  at  all.  We 
hope  every  teacher  will  secure  copies  of  these  works. 

(*-)  The  selections  in  this  reader  are  arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  rules  of 
grammar,  and  the  references  to  it  under  each  are  quite  full,  thus  affording  a 
thorough  grammatical  drill, —  a  thing  too  much  neglected  in  the  study  of  the 
modern  languages.  The  accompanying  vocabulary  gives  the  classical  etymol- 
ogies of  the  words,  thus  affording  a  valuable  means  of  comparison. 

(*'^)  Goodrich's  School  Histories  of  the  United  States  are  well  known  as  among 
the  most  interesting  to  children  and  youth,  and  among  the  most  popular  of  our 
many  histories.  Peter  Parley  possessed  the  rare  faculty  of  talking  to  children, 
and  his  books-will  remain  deservedly  favorites  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

(")  CoMPOSiTiox-WRiTixr,  is  an  exercise  which  has  very  generally  been 
dreaded  almost  equally  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  No  exercise  is  more 
neglected.  As  a  result,  the  ignorance  in  the  correct  use  of  written  language 
which  prevails  among  even  the  teachers  of  our  country  is  truly  deplorable. 
The  frequent  mistakes  of  teachers,  and  also  of  members  of  other  professions,  in 
some  of  the  simplest  requisites  of  plain  composition,  spelling,  use  of  capital 
letters,  marks  of  punctuation,  tolerable  syntax,  etc.,  are  sufficient  to  detract 
somewhat  Irom  the  pride  with  which  we  refer  to  the  boasted  'education  of  the 
people '.  This  state  of  facts  is  the  result  of  various  causes,  and,  whether  justly 
or  not,  is  charged  to  the  incompetency  of  the  common  schools.  The  defect 
exists,  and  no  agency  can  be  so  powerful  for  its  correction  as  the  school.  And 
wc  will  say  that  no  subject  is  more  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  every 
teacher  than  this.  We  say  every  teacher,  meaning  especially  to  embrace  those 
teaching  children  just  learning  to  write.  When  we  sat  down,  it  was  with  the 
intention  of  writing  a  notice  of  a  book;  but  the  subject  seems  to  us  of  such 
moment  that,  unless  we  stop,  we  shall  be  writing  an  essay  in  stead.  We  wish 
to  express  our  hearty  commendation  of  this  work.  It  is  adapted  for  use  by  any 
teacher,  and  with  children  who  are  yet  in  the  primary  department.  It  is  prac- 
tical and  progressive.  Those  rules  which  should  be  followed  in  writing  simple 
exercises  are  plainly  stated,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of  practice  is  required 
under  each.  The  marks  of  punctuation  and  capital  letters  are  not  discussed  in 
separate  parts  of  the  work  and  their  use  left  to  tlie  judgment  or  taste  of  the 
pupil,  but  the  exercises  are  so  planned  as  to  make  an  intelligent  use  of  them 
a  necessity.  A  careful  study  of  it  would  be  of  much  more  benefit  to  a  pupil 
than  an  equal  amount  of  study  given  to  many  books  of  greater  pretensions. 

w. 

(<»)  From  all  the  nice  books  written  for  boys  and  girls,  none  could  be  selected 

(«;  I>o<;ke;  ,So>/ic  ThOMfiMx  Conrcrnbig  Education.  2  vols.  .T2nio.  V>  cts.  per  vol.  J.  W.  Seher- 
nierboni  &  Co.,  New  '\'ork. 

(«)  Maoili.'s  rKENiJi  Rkadeh.  Woolwortli,  Ainsworth  *  Co.,  Boston  ;  F.  B.  GInn,  Agent, 
Chicago. 

(«)  Goodrich's  Pictoriai-  History  or  the  XTnited  States;  Goodrich's  Child's  His- 
tory OK  the  Tniteii  States.    K.  11.  Butler,  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

(M)  GnoE  to  Composition.  By  T.  S.  Pinneo,  Author  of  a  series  of  Grammars.  Wilson, 
Hiiiicle  &  Co.,  Ciritinnati ;  Cobb,  Pritchard  tfe  Co.,  I'hieago.    l'.;mo,  162  pp. 

(44)  CmiL's  Books  of  Natural  Hi.storv.  Three  volumes:  Beaxf.1.  B  inln,  tiiiti  Insects.  By 
Sellm  H.  Penh  idy,  M.A.  Clarke  *  Comimuy,  ihlrago.  l^nui.,  •.'H,2;H,and  2-.»  pages, 
rwp*'f'tlvely,    fi/i')  per  vol. ;  .set,  \:\.M. 
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more  instructive  in  matter  or  more  attractive  in  form  than  these.  The  study 
of  Natural  History  should  be  encouraged,  as  it  develops  a  disposition  to  inves- 
tigate the  wonders  which  surround  us,  and  reveals  a  vast  amount  of  new  and 
useful  knowledge.  No  field  for  mental  labor  is  more  attractive,  or,  in  its  culti- 
vation, fosters  more  a  spirit  of  contented  industry  and  satisfaction  with  home, 
than  natural  science.  H^re  are  three  volumes  —  one  treating  of  Beasts,  one  of 
Birds,  and  one  of  Insects, —  each  giving,  in  pleasing  narrative,  a  history  of 
some  of  the  more  important  members  of  its  class.  Though  written  for  the 
young  folks,  we  venture  the  opinion  that  any  of  the  older  ones  who  take  them 
up  would  become  interested,  and  would  be  loth  to  lay  them  aside  till  finished. 
The  illustrations,  quite  numerous,  are  excellent.  The  books  have  been  writ- 
ten with  great  care  by  a  painstaking  man,  whose  life-work  has  been  that  of 
educating  the  young.  In  style  of  execution  and  neatness  of  appearance  they  are 
gems  of  the  book-making  art.  Though  they  are  not  intended  for  use  as  text- 
books, teachers  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable  and  reliable  information 
for  use  in  giving  object  lessons  and  miscellaneous  instruction  to  their  classes. 
To  teachers  the  publishers  will  make  a  deduction  of  25  per  cent,  from  the  re- 
tail price. 

(^)  It  is  said  that  a  single  New-York  publishing-house  announces  upon  its 
trade-list  eighty-nine  difl'erent  arithmetics.  Think  of  that,  critical  fellow 
teachers,  and  let  your  mouths  be  for  ever  closed  against  any  complaints  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  variety  of  this  book  from  which  to  choose.  Among  the  last  issued 
is,  we  presume,  the  book  before  us.  It  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  the 
subject  of  Numbers.  Upon  examining  it,  we  find  various  features  which  seem 
neither  philosophical  nor  profitable.  For  a  book  of  its  grade,  it  contains  too 
much  theory.  For  instance,  in  the  third  lesson  the  pupil  is  taught  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  the  words  used  in  counting  from  one  to  twenty.  We 
find  these  questions:  "  Can  you  tell  what  ixoelve  means  if  I  tell  you, eZi;e  means, 
one  and  ten!  "  "  Can  you  tell  what  e/et-e/i means,  if  the  first e  means  onef  "  and 
others  of  like  character.  In  the  tenth  lesson,  the  table  of  Federal  Money 
is  to  be  learned.  In  the  twelfth,  the  word  decimation  is  presented;  in  the  four- 
teenth, Sterling  Money;  and  following  this  the  other  tables  in  denominate 
numbers,  at  the  rate  oi  tivo  tables  at  a  lesson.  "For  object  lessons  in  these 
tables  see  arith7netlc  number  II."  The  italicizing  is  ours.  By  the  twentieth 
lesson  the  'little  pupils'  are  expected  to  read  such  numbers  as  .309150110416. 
In  presenting  the  simple  rules,  the  old  style  of  teaching  one,  then  the  next, 
and  so  on,  is  followed.  Those  which  naturally  belong  with  each  other  are  sep- 
arated, and  thus  much  is  added  to  the  labor  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  In 
the  title-page,  the  book  claims  to  be  objectively  arranged,  and  on  the  second 
following  page  is  the  following  direction :  "  Young  pupils  may  use  '27te  Young 
Pupil's  Arithmetic,'  or  No.  I.;  older  ones  may  begin  with  '  The  First  Course, 
or  Objective,'  No.  II."  w. 

(*7)  This  volume  contains  the  author's  lectures  on  the  Evidences  of  Christian- 
ity, given  in  regular  course  to  his  college  classes.  The  aim  has  been  to  present 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  accepted  by  all  representatives  of  Protestant 
faith.  The  fact  that  the  book  was  originally  presented  in  the  form  of  familiar 
lectures  adds  to  its  value  as  a  book  for  general  reading  and  for  use  by  teachers. 
Its  contents  are  Proof  of  the  Existence  of  God;  Proof  of  the  Immortality  of 
the  Soul;  Historical  View  of  the  Character  of  the  New  Testament;  Christian- 
ity a  Supernatural  Fact;  a  Divine  Life;  a  Divine  Doctrine;  a  Divine  Law;  a 
Divine  Kingdom;  a  Fulfillment;  a  World-Power.  Of  the  importance  of  these 
subjects  to  man  as  a  moral  being,  and  to  humanity  at  large,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  An  acquaintance  with  them  is  a  necessary  port  of  education,  and  in 
their  bearing  upon  the  life  of  society  their  practical  value  can  not  be  overes- 
timated. 

(^8)  The  use  of  the  spelling-book  for  the  mere  purpose  of  teaching  spelling  is 
gradually  taking  place  among  the  abandoned  methods  of  instruction.  Like 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  words  can  be  most  successfully  taught  when  they 
are  clothed  with  a  meaning,  when  they  are  used  to  express  an  idea.      Hence 

(•W)  Thk  Young  Pupil's  Abithvetic.  By  D.  If.  Cruttenden,  A.M.,  author  of  the  '  Ehe- 
torical  Grammar',  etc.    J.  M.  Bradstreet  A  8oii,  New  York.    12nio.,  %  pages. 

(47)  The  Evidences  of  CIhristjanitv.  By  Kbeiiezer  Dodge,  D.D.,  President  of  Madison 
University.    Gould  it  Lincoln,  Boston,    ripio..  2-H  pasri^s. 

0**)  The  iNSTitrcTivK  Si'KLr.EK.  Bv  li.  F.  DeWolf,  A.M.  Wilson,  Hlnkle  &  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati. 
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many  most  successful  teachers  select  the  spelling-lesson  from  the  diflcrent  text- 
books used  by  the  class,  and  make  spelling  an  important  part  of  every  writ- 
ten exercise.  Though  this  method  is  successful,  there  are  many  important 
things  concerning  words  which  can  not  be  taught  by  it,  and  which  have  no 
better  place  in  the  work  of  instruction  than  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
The  analysis  and  pronunciation  of  words,  their  derivation,  their  correct  use  in 
sentences,  and  some  simple  classification  of  them  into  parts  of  speech,  may 
very  profitably  form  a  part  of  the  exercise.  To  form  a  text-book  in  Spelling 
which  shall  completely  answer  all  the  demands  made  upon  it  has  been  the 
object  of  the  author  of  this  book.  Ilis  work  hasbeen  intelligently  and  conscien- 
tiously done,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  careful  teacher  it  may  be  made  a  valu- 
able aid  in  the  work  of  education. 

{*^)  It  is  claimed  by  the  especial  advocates  of  Geometry  that  that  science 
should  have  a  place  much  lower  down  in  the  course  of  study  for  American 
youth.  And  there  is  reason  in  the  claim.  It  is  not  so  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion as  some  of  the  topics  embraced  in  the  arithmetics,  and  has  more  value  as  a 
discipline  and  in  its  practical  results  than  they  have.  Following  the  example 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  two  or  three  authors  have  issued  elementary  works  on 
this  subject.  The  author  of  the  book  before  us  has  selected  those  portions  of 
the  more  extended  work  which  have  a  general  application,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, has  presented  the  demonstrations  in  a  modified  form.  Otherwise  the 
work  does  not  differ  materially  from  larger  ones  on  this  subject.  w. 

(50)  The  purpose  of  the  author  seems  to  have  been  to  present,  in  hrief  space, 
every  thing  that  is  essentially  necessary  in  a  hand-book  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  Though  prepared  for  the  especial  use  of  students  while  attending 
a  course  oi'  medical  lectures,  it  is  fitted  for  the  use  of  any  who  desire  information 
upon  these  subjects.  Xot  being  confined  in  its  range  to  the  scope  of  the  ordin- 
ary text-books  on  these  subjects,  the  teacher  will  find  much  in  it  which  will 
be  of  service  in  the  class-room. 

(5')  We  have  received  the  first  number  of  this  new  educational  journal,  and 
welcome  it  to  our  list  of  exchanges.  Its  object  is  stated  to  be — "  To  provide  a 
medium  through  which  teachers  may  disseminate  their  views,  and  by  which 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  of  enlightenment  may  reflect  their  senti- 
ments." This  number  has  a  very  attractive  appearance,  and  is  well  filled  with 
valuable  matter.  It  is  published  in  newspaper  form  of  8  pages,  monthly,  at 
$1.00  year. 

{^'^)  The  number  of  Our  Boys  and  Girls  for  the  week  ending  April  3d  is  a  very 
attractive  one.  In  addition  to  its  usual  serial  by  Oliver  Optic,  it  contains  con- 
tributions from  Alice  Gary,  Geo.  M.  Baker,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Austin,  and  others.  It 
has  also  fine  and  lifelike  steel-engraved  portraits  of  Grant  and  Colfax,  and  a 
full-page  allegorical  picture,  by  Xast,  of  the  Inauguration  of  Grant.  This  is  a 
good  opportunity  to  subscribe,  as  this  number  contains  the  commencement  of 
a  new  story  hy  Oliver  Optic — On  Time,  or  the  Young  Captain  of  the  Ucayga 
Steamer.  The  magazine  is  issued  weekly,  at  $2.50  a  year,  by  Lee  k  Shepard, 
Boston. 

(*')  The  Little  Chiei-,  published  by  A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  at  75 
cents  a  year,  has  become  one  of  the  best  of  magazines  for  the  little  folks. 
Highly  instructive  and  elevating  in  its  character,  it  must  be  a  favorite 
wherever  it  is  known,  and  that  is  far  and  wide.  In  many  places  it  is  used  as  a 
reader  in  the  schools,  with  excellent  results.  A  monthly  installment  of  some- 
thing fresh  adds  interest  to  the  exercise.  w. 

(«'}  Elkments  of  Gkometrv.     By  K.  W.  Kvans,  il.A.     AVilsoii,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

12ino.,  Wl  pages. 
(JO.)  A  Hand-Book  of  IIumax  Anatomy  and  Physiolouv.    By  Henry  Hartshorne,  M.D., 

Professor  oi"  Hygiene  in  tlie  University  of  Pennsylvania.   Jlenry  C.  L,ca,tPliila(ieli)hia. 

12mo.,  :il2  pages. 
(M  J  Educatioxal  Gazktte.    C.  H.  Turner  &  Co.,  fi07  Cliestnut  Street,  Pliiladelpliia. 

To  THEiWoKKiNG  Class:— I  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  em- 
ployment at  their  homes,  the  whole  of  the  time,  or  lor  tlic  spare  moments.  Business  new, 
light  and  profitable.  Fifty  cimUs  to  A1  jior  cveniiig,  is  easily  earned  by  jiersons  of  either  sex, 
and  the  boys  aiicl  L,'iils  earn  marly  as  iiuieli  as  men.  (ireat  inducements  are  offprcd  those 
who  will  devote  their  whole  ii[ne  (o  Die  business;  and,  that  e\  erv  person  who  sees  this  no- 
tice, may  send  me  their  address  and  lest  the  husine.ss  for  themselves,  I  make  the  following 
unparalleled  offer:  To  all  who  are  not  well  satisfied  with  the  business,  I  will  send  $1  to  pav 
for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.  Full  particulars,  directions,  &c.,. sent  free.  Sample  sent  by 
mail  for  10  cts.    Address  E.  C.  Allen,  Augusta,  Me. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

^VXT.SON,  HIjS^KLi]   &  CO., 
1^7  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  tlian  any  other;  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superinteiidents  of  14:  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

The  State  of  Arkansas , 

St.  liouis.  Mo,:  St.  Joaepli,  Mo.;  Caroiidelct,  Mo.; 

mprlnefield.  Ills. ;  Qulncy,  Ills.;  t'arlinville.  Ills.; 

Reloit,  IViB. ;  Mswilson,  IVis, ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

Toledo,  O.;  Viuioii  City,  Iiid. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa; 

And  nr.uiy  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   Schools   ill   the   State   of  Marylainl   alone! 

McGufl'ey's  ami  »e  Woll's  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  poiiula,rity. 

H^-De  Wolfs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 

Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Matlieinatics  published  has  received  so  general  conuuenilation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Matliematlcs  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 

Universities  of  Mieliisaii  and  Minnesota ; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Pblladelphia  and  Baltimore;  Franklin  and  Alleglien.y  City,  Ha. ;  Akron, O.; 

l>exing<ou,  M  j  . ;   Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

AND    NUMEROUS   COLLEGES   AND   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Ray's  Mathematics  nre  now  uscil,  u-/iolli/  or  in  pint,  in  Yale  College,  Wash- 
ington College,  Columbia  College,  Unieemity  of  Michigan,  Vnii-ersitij  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Also,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  YorJi  City,  J'hilodtlphia,  Jialliniorp,  Peters- 
burg, Wheeling,  Allegheny  City,  Mending,  Mendoille,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Logansport,  Terre  Haute,  JSvnnsville,  Xetv  Alltony,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Jtaclne,  Nebraska  City,  Des 
Moines,  Keokuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  leavenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  ha.s  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

fi^-OVER  OXE  HrXDRED  CITIES  AXD  TOWXS!"@a 

HARVEV'S  ELEMEXTAnr  dliAXMAR  is  in  ooiirse  of  pul)lication,  and 
will  be  issued  soon. 


Including    Priinnry    and    Analytical   Cirrainniar<i,    Kug'li«ili   Teaober, 
Guide  to  Composition.  Parsing  KxerriMe<«.    and  Fal«ie  ^iyntax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation. 

PlnneoN  Par»«ing:  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  tlie  practical  teacher. 


MeCJITFFEY'S  ]^E^V  C  HART.S, 

Combining  tlie  advantages  of  the  Object,  Word,  and  Letter  Methods  of 

teaching  the  Aipliabet.  and  inesenting  in  order 

I.    The  Otitjeet  or  Idea.  ITT.    Tlie  Written  Word. 

D.    The  M|>olieii  Word.  IV.    PliraMes  eoutainiiig:  the  Word. 

V.    .Veiiteuees  eoulaininK'  the  Word. 

Designed  to  accomjiany  MeOnlTey's  Xew  Eclectic  KeaderH. 


I.  CO.MMON    SCHOOL    REOISTEK. 

This  Register  contains  hotli  a  I»aily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  witli 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  <"onntry  Snb-Dlstrlct 
jicbools. 

II.  tiRADEn    SCHOOL    REGISTER. 

This  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
Is  ruled  to  permit  montlily  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport- 
ment and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weekN  without  rewriting 
the  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

e^"  Teachers  and  School  OfficevH  desirinf/  to  tiial>e  a  change  in  Text-hooks  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  u-ith 
the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

ei:Nc:i>>A.Ti. 


GOOJy  NEWS  FOR  THE  CHILDMEN! 


I. 
M;cGriifIey'.s    IVew    Eclectic    Ir*riiiiei*, . 
j\IcGrviflfe>  **«    IVew    I*riinai*^    U-eaclei*. 

These  new  works  form  a  separate  reading  series  of  two 

books  in 

Leigh's  Phonotypic  Text 

An  improved  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  tried  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  the 

Public  ^^eliools  of  Boston  aiul  ^t.  lioiiis. 

&^  Descriptive  (.'ircnlars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination, post  paid,  on  receipt  of  2,'>  cents  for  the  I*t'imei%  and 
20  cents  for  the  JPiumavt/  JReader. 


II. 
IvTVELI^    &    .TOTVEJ*;''S 

NEW  PHONIC   READER, 

NUMBER  ONE. 


The  plan  of  this  new  work  conforms  to  the  jirinciples  of  the 
Phonic  Method,,  ignoring  the  names  of  letters  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  It  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  experienced  educators,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the 
primary  grade  of  the 

Public  Ncliool$!i  of  1/iiiciiiuati. 

Shiffff  rnplex   for  cxnnti initio})  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  IS  cents. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Publishers 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

(liichDiafi,  O. 


German  in  Public  Schools. 


TIIK  RKST  BOOKS  NOW  IN  USE  ARK: 

F.  AHN'8  Rudiments  of  the  German  Language. 

KxHPcises  in  Proiiutiiicing,  Ppelling  and  Translating.    $0.3'>. 

Ahn'H  Gerniiin  Method. 

With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C.  Oehlsclilager.  Jicvhed  EiliUoii. }»st  isswd.  l'ii-)t  (ijiactical)  Part,  $0.60  ; 
Second  (tlieoreiticalj  Part,  $ii.4ii.     Jioth  parts  lionnJ  tot;etber,  $1.U0. 

Ahn's  Oeimau  Hand  Writing. 

$0.40.  This  book  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters' and  other  short  pieces  printed  in  German 
current  hanj-writing  characters  of  the  best  modern  style.  It  is  intended  and  well  adapted,  to  serva  as  a 
companion  to  every  German  Grammar  or  Header. 

W.  ORAUERT^S  3Ianual  of  tlie  German  Language. 

Kirst  Part  $0.40:  Second  Part  $0.40.     Itoth  Parts  bound  together  $0.70. 

gpecioien  copies  of  the  above  books  sent  post  |>aid  uiwn  receiiit  of  half  price.  Prospectuses  and  Lists 
gratis. 

LurgeaasortmenI  of  German  Headers,  Dictionaries,  &c.— all  the  German  School  Books  in  \ise  here,  and 
the  largest  Stock  of  German  Bookw  and  Periodicals  generally.    18  different  Catalogues  gratis. 

22  aiMl  24  Frank  fori  St..  Xow   York. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  State, 

MANUFACTURED  IN  MENDOTA. 

We  pan  and  will  sell 

Cheaper  than  any  house  in  Chicago. 

Tliofto  wiMliiiig  to  pui'C'Uase  will  find  it  to   tlielr   interest 
to  eall  an<l  see  onr  Stock. 

Single  and  Double  Folding  Seats,  Teachers'  Desks,  Etc. 

FISHER  &  CO. 


THE  NEW  SONG  BOOK. 

Just    Publislied : 

THE  DIADEM  OE  SdHOOL  SOIIili. 

By  Prof.  WM.  TIL.MXGHAST. 


Its  Beautiful  Illustrations  make  it  a  decided  Novelty : 

xcelleiit  and  appropriate  Music ;  its  carefully  selected  Poetry ;  and  its  superior  system  of  iustr 
in  the  Elements  of  Music,  make  it 

Tbe  very  Best  Seliool  Music  Book  ever  published. 


Its  Songs  are  adapted  to  every  possible  occasion  in  every  kind  of  School. 

IT  CONTAINS  : 

^\.cademy  soxgs;  autumnal  songs; 
Bird  songs ;  boatman  songs  ; 
Common  school  songs ;  country  songs ;  chants-, 
i3edicati0n  songs;  devotional  songs;  do  right; 
Evening  songs;  exhibition  songs;  exercise; 
Flower  songs ;  field;  free  school;  family  circle; 
grymnastic  songs;  graded  school;  good  children; 
Harvest  songs ;  holiday;  home  circle; 
Infant  school  songs ;  industry; 
Juvenile  songs ;  june  songs ;  etc.; 
k^eep-in-the-right  songs;  kindness; 
Labor  songs;  love  songs ;  little  singers ; 

IVTaY  SONGS;  MORNING  SONGS;  MORAL  SONGS; 

National  songs ;  night  songs ;  neatness; 
Order  songs ;  opening  songs;  obedience; 
Farting  songs ;  pastoral;  patience;  patriotic; 

C^UIET  SONGS; 

U-ECESS  SONGS;  RAIN;  ROUNDS  in  2,  3,  and  4  Parts; 

Social  songs ;  skating;  sunshine;  spring; 
Teachers'  institute  songs ;  temperance; 

Useful  songs,  Unrivaled; 
^^ACATION  SONGS;  VISITORS'  SONGS; 
AVINTER  SONGS; 

'XlCELSIOR  SONGS;  'XERCISES  IN  SIGHT  SINGING: 
^^OUNG-PEOPLE  SONGS; 
'^^'ZaCTLY  THE  SONGS  TO  SUIT  ALL!" 
•  Specimen  copy  mailed  for  CO  cents. 

J.  W.  SCHERMERHORN  &  CO., 

Publishers.  14  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

■  Complete  Catalogue  of  "  EVEHYTHING  FOR  SCHOOLS/'  sent  on  demand. 


BHEWSR  &  TILESTON, 

1»1   WASHi:SfGTOX  STREET,   BONTO]%. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

(XEW     SERIES.) 

First  Reader n 

Second  Reader 

Third  Reader 

Fourtli  Reader 

Intermediate  Reader 

Fiftll  Reader)    "With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,   by   Prof.  Mark  Bai 
Sixth  "  j  LEY,  of  Vale  College. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  Speliing-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book. 
Adams's  Spelling-Book,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

The  latest  and  most  popular  series  of  arithmetics  now  published,  consisting  of  only  Three  Books.     They 
are  now  in  use  in  the  Mormal  University,  and  in  many  important  cities  in  Illinois. 

TH£  PICTORIAIi  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  not 
only  teaches  how  to  perform  the  simple  operations  upon  numbers,  but  actually  gives  the  pupil  facility  in 
making  all  the  elementary  combinations. 

THE  IXTEIiIjECTUAI..  contains  a  full  course  of  Mental  Exercises,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  Writtes  Aritdmetic. 

THE  WRITTEX  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thoroughly  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples. 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

.\re  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  They  comprise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KEYS,  P.^rts  I  and  II,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  only. 

Tart  I  contains  above  TWO  THOUSAND  EXAMPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  opera, 
linns  in  arithmetic. 

Part  II  contains  about  tive  tliousau«l  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  jiercentage,  square  and  cube  routs,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPARATE  EXA.MPLE  TO  EACH  PU- 
PIL in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  REVIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementarj-  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 

Seavey's  Goodrich's  History 

Of  the  United  States.  By  C.  A.  Goodrich.  A  New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  Wm.  H.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Hillard's  Primary  Ciiarts  for  Reading-Cliisses  in  Primary  Schools. 

Weber"s  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

i8^ Copies  fur  examination  and  introduction  fiirnii-hcil  Ity 

G-EO.  nr.  JACKSOZf ,  G-eneral  Western  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.:H;,V;.EAYM0ND,  Springfieia,  Illinois. 


Books  for  the  Study  of  Foreign  Languages. 


BOSTON,    MASS., 

PUBLISHER   OF 

Otto's  French  and   Oeriuan   Grauimar^^ :    C'uorc's   Italian 
Graniuiar;  Krauss's   German   Mannal;  Boncoeur's 
First  Book   in   French;    L.ncie,   French    and 
Fn^lish  CouTcrsation,   for  Girls  ;    Koh- 
ler's  Ger.  and  Fng.  Dictionary; 
College  Series  and  other  French  Plays,  with  IX^otes  and  Vo- 
cabularies; French  Stories   and   XotcIs,  with  A'^otes 
and  Vocabularies;  Goethe's,  Schiller's  and  oth- 
er German  Plays,  with  Xotes  and  Vocab- 
ularies ;  Undine  and  other  Ger- 
man Stories,  with  Vocabula- 
ries. 


ENGLISH  DICTATION  EXERCISES.  60  Cts, 

PEOF.  DE.  SCHUBEET'S    (of  Munich) 

FIFTEEN  CHARTS  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

DO  Plates  and  606  Colored  Illustrations.     '$.24.00. 
INTRODUCED  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OP  BOSTON. 


NEW  SCHOOL  DESKS,  WITH  FOLDING  SEATS. 


PATENTED    SEPTEMBER    10,    ISe; 


HEIVU^^Y^    31:.    SHEI^^W^OOI), 

Removed  to  152  State  St.,  Chicago, 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

SCHOOL  FURNITURE 

And  General  School  Merchandise,  has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  and 

BEST  SCHOOIi  DESKS  AXI>  SEATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

He  is  also  tlie  Inventor,  I'.atentee,  and  Manufacturer,  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink-WcU  for  Schools, 
which  is  80  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

Also,  Agent  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  for  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  and  Perce's  Magnetic  Globes.  The  former  are 
the  finest  School  Maps  made,  while  the  latter  only  need  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

II.  M.  Sherwood's,  Holbrook's,  and  Eureka  Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards,  black  or  green,  sent  safely 
by  Express,  in  tiu  cans  of  Pints,  Quarts,  or  Gallons. 

School  Apparatus,  Globes,  Outline  Maps,  School  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

Parties  wanting  any  </im^  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  lowest 
prices.    4j®"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List.  [njyly] 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MAXTFACTURKl)    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 

Has  beeu  teateil  for  years,  Hnd  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  (lie  most  durable  and  iiiikstnirtible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1 .    Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

'2.    It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

:;.    Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

f).  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  anjtle  in  the  school  room, 

fi.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

5.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 
9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  tha 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  iJl.W;  per  quart,  f'J.T.".;  half  gallon,  $j.'2:i; 
gallon,  $1U. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contr.acts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfoction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  iuterniplion  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  reaily 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  .Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dil 
I'erunt  colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


CuiCAOO,  .Tune  10,  1SG8. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced,    ftlr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  anil 
neatly  executed,  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  Juno  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  1  employed  Mr.  .1.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis,,  June  9, 1808. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  i)refer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  Uigh  School,  Princeton,  III. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prof. of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  (Jalesbuig.  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 

/.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  II.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

(J.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbaua,  HI. 

.lUHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monnioulli  C.dl.-ge.  Monmouth,  III. 

J.  B.  RUKKRTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Princii<al  High  School,  Ualesburg,  111. 


NORTHWESTERN    AGENCY 

OF  THE  PUBLICATIONS  OF 

GHASSGRIBNERandGOMFANY, 

NEW  YORK. 


VERY  VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Prof  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  for  Schools. 

Prof  Guyot's  Classical  Maps  for  Colleges. 
Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

Prof  Tenney's  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Prof  S.  A.  Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Prof  Henry  N.  Day's  Works  on  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Composition. 
Prof  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 
Prof  LeRoy  Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Prof  Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

Mrs,  Mary  Howe  Smith's  Lessons  on  the  Globe. 
And  a  large  list  of  Miscellaneous  Sooks. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price-List. 


AGENTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes, 

The  best  articles  of  School  Furniture  in  the  world. 

AI.I.  r0^ti1tlJ!lfICATI0JfS  in  roeard  to  tlicso  Books  and  JIaps  must  be  addressed  to 

EADLET,  HILL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

Uooksellei'**  aiitl  S(iitioii(>i>)«.  41  MH«iiNoii  St..  ('iiioa^o.  III. 

Or,  E.  0.  HEWETT,  Traveliug  Agent,  same  address. 


SO:tIFTHIXG    XEW    AM>    Y4IXABI.E. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States^ 


B  Y     V  A  I.  V  IX    TO  W  X  S  K  X  l» 


A  CHART  of  62  pages,  l.'i  x  iiO  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  at  i 
distance  of  tiventy  feel  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  ou  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  coutaiaiug  an  exhaustive 
tullectlOQ  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TKACIIKRS'  INSTITL'TK, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  Vi  3'ears  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  in\ahiable 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  every  J-vceim,  Law,  Government  and  Kditor's  office.     I'rico  $t;.(iii. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Grorernnient, 

UKSIOXKl)    TO    ACCOMPANY    TIIIO 

"A>\4I.YSIS    OF    THE    C OXSTITITIOX." 

/,(   Cloth,  Umo,  n40  Pages.    Price  .?1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analylically,  and  is  the  first  work  p<ib- 
ished  pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  ol  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  fa<-ls, 
uid  more  useful  infurmation,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  |M»|>lllar  claMN-bouli, 
ban  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


MARKS' 
First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJKCTIVKl.V  IM'.ESJ^.XTKT),  aiul  dcsijiiied  lor  the  use  of  Priniury  flass.-s  in  (Jrummar  Scliool; 
Academie.s,  &f. 

In    C'lotli,    12ino,    156    Pages.    Price    8I.OO. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  be 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  ia  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
l>e  l>ettcr  prepared  f;ir  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  liUle  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

i8S*  Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  seventy-fire  cents.  A  liberal  disrontit 
made  on  first  supply  for  introduction. 

.^S*  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Addre-ts  the  Publiihers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  A-  4»  (Greene  St.,  Xew-York. 

El).  COOK,  IJeiu'ial  Westeiu  Afjeiit, 

Care  of  B.  C.  GHIGOS  ic  C<>.,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PLELISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  ami  49  Greene  St.,  IVew  York. 


No  Series  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attaineJ  so  wiiie  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  nianv  competent  and  leliable  Kdncators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPUI.AR  Sf^RIKS,  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  RKADERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  witli  great  care. 

In  Orlhography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  antl  Spellei^  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1860,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1S07,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,396  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  volrf. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  iu  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  ediua- 
tiuiud  men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  luteruie- 
iliate,  Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  'Weig^lits  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JtOBIKSON'S  SEBIES  has  already  acquired  an  annual  sale  of  nearly  Half  a  Million,  and 
are  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity  and  clearness,  for  comprehensive  research  and  minute  analysis,  for  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  liessons  in  English  Oramiuar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
CoiUinon  ScllOOl  Oraniiuar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 

Coilipreliensive  OrauiUiar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Golton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are  all  diawn 
on  a  uniform  system  if  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  diflferent  countries  at  a  glance. 

Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numeruus 
fiicts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practiciU  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  eveiy-dav  lil'e. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  j  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

ThiR  popular  Series  is  verv  jiistlv  reeardeil  as  the  only  National  staniUrd  authoiity  in  ORTFIOGRAril  Y, 
DKFINITION.  and  PRONUNCIATION'.  At  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School  Bocks  pnl.lished  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

yx:W  EDITIONS  of  the  JPrimarij,  Common  School,  Siffh  School,  Academic  and 
Counthiff-Souse  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additio.ns  and  improveme.nts, 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

They  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWENTY-TIIRKE  STATES. 


THE  XEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAIV  COPY-BOOKS; 

Kerised,  Improrcd,  and  Xewly  Eularg-ed. 

aS=-  This  systcn  is  tauglit  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Slates. 
JSS'  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a  half-million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiai'ly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the   Uxited  States,  and  ] 
nnunccd  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Currespondents  the  BEST  PENS  mantifactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  2.5  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Cliemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Kc- 

perimeutal  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    6J5  pages. 

Kobinson^^   Differential   and    Integral   €alenlu!^.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  Svo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  Xew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1S6S. 

Colton's  Common  School  Geography.    Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
I*aradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend'S  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of   the  l'nite<l 

states.     A  Chart,  of  .")2  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

(»raj's  Botanical  Series,  |  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 

Kasquelle's  Frencli  Series,  |  Willson's  Histories, 
Woodbury's  German  Series,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Boolv-licciunjr, 

rrogressive  Spanish  Readers,  School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


SfS'  Teachers  and  School  OfHcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freel}',  and  to  send  for  our  Dcsciip- 
live  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B. — Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-btoks  for  examination,  orafiiHt 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publithers,  or  their  General  Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

KD.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK.  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  0.  Addrcs.o,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


J'ust  Fubllshed! 


G-reene's  Introduction  to  English  G-rammar 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Towns  and  Country  Districts- 

Tbis  work  contains  all  the  important  principles  of  Znglish  Grammar,  unincumborefl  by  the  discuspioa 
of  alitruse  principles. 

The  arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  definitions  brief,  clear,  and  exact.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by 
copious  extracts  in  Writing,  Parsing,  Analyzing,  etc.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  thirty-eight  lessons  constitute  an  Elementary  Course  in  Oral  Instruction,  for  the  purposed! 
developing,  by  familiar  lessons,  the  main  ideas  of  the  principal  definitions.  In  the  Appendix  there  are 
model  lessons  and  directions,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  these  oral  exercises. 

The  TiroGRAPny  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

;;ent  by  mail  for  examination  npon  the  receipt  of  twenty-tiTe  cents. 


Grreene's  English  Grammar. 

Revised  and  Improved  both  in  its  subject  matter  and 
typography. 

A  UOMl'LETE,  THOROUGH  AND  I'lXISIIED  TEXT-BOOK  for  advanced  classes,  and  especially  iu- 
lended^as  a  continuation  of  the  Introduction. 

During  the  brief  time  that  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  their  success  has  more  than  equaled 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  publishers. 

Among  several^hnndrcd  cities,  town  and  counties  iu  which  they  have  been  adopted  : 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  adopted  them. 
The  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  has  adopted  them. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  has  recommended  them. 

The  English  Grammar  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  fifty-six 
The  correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 
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Extract  from  an  tssay ,  cleH\  ti  e<l  at  the  met'liiig  of  the  Illinois  Stale  Teadier.s"  Associati^ 
at  Peoria,  Doc-.  20,  isiis 

BY      .1  .      1!  .      H  0  B  K  R  T  .s  , 
Siipcriulondfiil  of  Schools,  Galesbiiig. 


Lr.T  US  inquire  now  what  has  been  the  actual  result  of  conipulsory  laws  under 
the  American  system  of  government.  We  can  only  go  to  Massachusetts  for  an 
answer.  In  1852  a  law  was  enacted  in  Massachusetts,  the  lirst  section  of  whicli 
I  will  give  in  full,  at  the  risk  of  a  slight  rejjetitiou. 

"  Sec.  ].*  Every  person  having  under  his  control  a  child  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen  years  shall  annually,  during  the  continuance  of  his  control, 
send  such  child  to  some  public  school  in  the  city  or  town  in  which  he  resides, 
at  least  twelve  weeks,  if  the  public  schools  of  such  city  or  town  so  long  con- 
tinue, six  weeks  of  which  time  shall  be  consecutive;  and  for  every  neglect  of 
such  duty  the  party  oftending  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  such  city  or  town  a 
sum  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars;  but  if  it  appears,  upon  the  inquiry  of  the 
truant-oflicers  or  school-committee  of  any  city  or  town,  or  upon  the  trial  of 
any  prosecution,  that  the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  pov- 
erty, to  send  such  child  to  school,  or  to  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, or  that  the  child  has  been  otherwise  furnished  with  the  means  of  educa- 
tion for  a  like  period  of  time,  or  has  already  acquired  the  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  or  that  his  bodily  or  mental  condition  has  been 
such  as  to  prevent  his  attendance  at  school  or  application  to  study  for  the 
period  required,  the  penalty  before  mentioned  shall  not  be  incurred." 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  town  or  city  treasurer  to  prosecute  for  violation  of 
this  law  upon  information  furnished  by  school-committees  or  truant-oflicers, 
and  a  neglect  to  do  so  subjects  him  to  a  line  of  twenty  dollars. 

The  State  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  instructs  the  otHcers  in  these 
emphatic  words :  "  It  is  not  sufficient  for  committees  and  truant-ofBcers  to  wait 
for  information  to  be  given  to  them  of  neglect  of  duty  by  parents  and  guard- 

*  Oeneral  School  Laws,  Chapter •) I. 
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ians,  but  they  should  discover  and  inquire  into  all  such  cases,  and  pursue  the 
delinquents  according  to  the  requirements  of  law.  In  no  other  way",  says  he, 
"  can  we  save  portions  of  society  from  the  barbarism  which  our  ancestors  would 
not  suffer."® 

The  law  from  which  I  have  quoted  was  the  result  of  much  careful  study  and 
some  previous  experimental  legislation,  and  is,  doubtless,  as  perfect  as  any 
such  law  can  bo.     Now  as  to  its  results. 

In  1861,  nine  years  after  the  passage  of  this  law,  Superintendent  Phil  brick, 
of  Boston,  says  in  his  report,  "It  appears  that  no  comijlaints  have  been  made 
by  the  school-committees  or  truant-ofliccrs  for  violation  of  this  statute."  He 
urges  the  mildness  and  justness  of  the  law,  and  says  that  it  "seems  highly 
desirable  that  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  put  the  law  in  force."  In  1865, 
four  years  later,  ho  says  again:  "No  prosecutions  under  these  provisions  have 
as  yet  been  made  in  this  city  [Boston].  It  is  expected,  however,"  says  he, 
"  that  the  truant-oiiicers  will  in  future  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  these  pro- 
visions of  law  are  violated,  and  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  secure  the  i^rosecu- 
tion  of  all  persons  liable  to  penalty  in  consequence  of  such  violations."! 

Notwithstanding  these  expectations,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  have  not  been 
realized,  it  is  probably  safe  to  consider  compulsory  education  in  Massachusetts 
as  not  much  of  a  success. J  (Though  I  believe  Mr.  Barton  docs  say  that  ho 
has  seen  printed  copies  of  the  law  displayed  in  some  of  the  small  village  post- 
offices,  as  a  warning  to  offenders.^)  Nor  is  it  suprising  that  officers  are  reluctant 
to  make  complaints  under  a  law  so  vague  in  its  terms. 

We  will  indulge  in  the  supposition,  however,  that  some  as  yet  undiscovered 
genius  shall  hit  upon  a  plan  by  which  the  obstacles  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking  may  be  overcome. 

The  question  still  remains.  Is  our  condition  in  regard  to  general  education 
such  as  really  to  demand  the  intervention  of  law  to  save  us  from  relapsing  into 
barbarism?  And  if  compulsory  attendance  is  not  a  necessity,  is  it  still  some- 
thing to  be  desired? — that  is,  is  it  likely  to  improve  our  condition? 

The  census  of  1860  gives  59,364  as  the  number  in  Illinois  above  twenty  years 
of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write.  This  is  about  S^i'  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population.  The  thought  of  59,000  adults  who  can  not  read  is  sufficiently 
startling,  especially  if  we  imagine  them  aggregated  into  a  city  by  themselves. 
But,  startling  as  this  fact  may  be,  does  it  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  compulsory 
law?  AVc  should  remember  that  those  who  were  over  twenty  years  of  age  in 
1860  must  have  received  their  schooling,  if  they  had  any,  all  along  from  a  time 
previous  to  the  admission  of  our  state  into  the  Union.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
mind you  what  was  the  condition  of  our  common  schools  during  that  long 
period, —  what  difficulties  were  in  the  way  of  those  who  most  eagerly  desired  an 
education,  from  the  sparsity  of  our  population,  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and, 
much  of  the  time,  from  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

*  Boston  Report,  1861,  p.  23S. 

t  Boston  Keport  1805,  page  I'JO. 

I  The  friends  of  compulsory  atteiulance  in  Boston  felt  especially  encouraged  when,  on  the 
2ist  of  April,  1863,  the  first  complaint  was  made  against  an  '  absentee '  under  their  law.  "A 
boy  was  brouglit  before  a  Justice  of  t)ie  Police  Court,  charged  with  wandering  about  in  the 
streets  and  public  places  of  the  city,  having  no  lawful  occupation  or  business,  not  attending 
school,  and  growing  up  in  ignorance,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years";  and,  the 
charge  having  been  sustained  by  sufficient  evidence,  the  delinquent  was  sentenced  — to  at- 
tend the  public  schools  twelve  weeks?  Not  at  all ;  but,  "  to  the  House  of  Keformation  for 
two  years." 

i  Atlantic,  Jan.  I86s. 
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I  passed  my  childhood  within  three  hours'  walk  of  where  I  now  stand,  and 
I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  attending  school  a  day  until  after  I  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  no  school  near  enough.  Much  of 
the  population  during  those  early  years  was  from  the  South — a  people 
too  poor  to  own  slaves  and  too  proud  to  work  beside  them, —  who  came 
to  the  southern  and  central  portions  of  our  state  to  escape  social  degradation. 
I  have  in  mind  one  of  them,  still  living,  I  think,  a  man  wholly  illiterate  him- 
self, but  whose  only  daughter  graduated  at  one  of  the  best  seminaries  in  the 
state,  and  is  now  a  most  highly-accomplished  lad}',  the  wife  of  a  St.  Louis 
merchant.  His  son  graduated  at  a  leading  college,  in  a  few  years  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  a  neighboring  state,  and  is  now  a  prosperous 
banker  in  the  City  of  New  York.  This  is  but  a  representative  case,  and  many 
similar  ones  might  be  cited.  I  allude  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
state  of  things  revealed  by  the  census  of  ISfiO  was  incident  to  the  times,  and 
not  altogether  —  perhaps  not  to  any  considerable  extent  —  the  result  of  indif- 
ference. 

Most  of  the  conditions  which  were  then  so  adverse  to  universal  popular  edu- 
cation have  been  changed.  Every  city  and  town  has  its  high  and  graded 
schools;  almost  every  neighborhood  has  its  little  temple  of  learning,  and  the 
school-house,  no  longer  poorer  that  the  meanest  barn,  is  often  the  best  build- 
ing in  the  district.  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed  if  the  next  census  does  not 
show,  not  merely  a  relative,  but  an  actual,  decrease  in  the  number  of  uneducat- 
ed in  our  state.  The  number  of  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  make  sacrifices 
even,  if  necessary,  in  order  that  all  their  children  may  be  able  at  least  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  up  accounts,  I  believe  to  be  extremely  small.  1  do  not  know  of 
one,  and  I  know  some  very  mean  and  some  very  stupid  people.--- 

Looking  over  the  length  of  our  state  from  the  northern  frontier  to  the  cen- 
tre, and  peering  thence  over  into  the  darkness  of  Egypt,  and  witnessing  such 
universal  and  self-denying  zeal  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  I  am  brought 
to  the  conclusion  that,  however  it  may  be  in  Massachusetts,  no  compulsory 
law  is  needed  to  prevent  us  from  relapsing  into  barbarism. 

One  question  remains  to  be  answered :  Suppose  a  compulsory  law  to  be  In  force, 
— Is  it  likely  to  improve  our  condition?  To  answer  this  question  is  very  difll- 
cult.  An  answer,  to  be  worth  much,  should  be  based  upon  a  comparison 
between  two  countries  which,  under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  have 
made  a  fair  trial,  the  one  of  compulsory,  the  other  of  voluntary  attendance. 

While  nearly  all  the  kingdoms  of  Central  Europe  have  compulsory  laws, 
Prussia,  undoubtedly,  presents  the  most  perfect  development  of  this  system. 
In  1845,  twenty-six  years  after  the  present  school-system  went  into  ellect,  two 
per  cent,  of  the  young  men  between  the  ages  of  20  and  22  were  destitute  of 
an  elementary  education.j  In  1843  the  number  attending  the  primary  schools 
(by  which  I  suppose  we  may  understand  the  average  number  in  attendance) 
was  66.3,978,  or  more  than  22  per  cent,  less  than  the  whole  number  of  children 
in  the  empire  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  years.  %  In  1855  the  whole  enroll- 
ment of  the  primary  schools  was  184,779  less  than  the  number  between  7  and  14, 

*  I  met  an  intcUiKPiit  Carnipr,  the  other  day,  wlio  said  that  a  compulsory  law  was  muoli 
needed  in  liis  iieighboihoodon  aooouiit  of  the  large  foreign  popnintion  tlii-re;  hin,upon  rctlec. 
tion,  lie  confe.sHfd  he  did  not  know  any  who  did  not  send  to  school  some  part  of  the  year. 

t  Barnard's  Journal,  vol.  vili,  page  411. 

;  Eneyclopfedia  Hritannica,  Art.  Vri\ssia. 
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who  are  required  by  law  to  be  in  attendance.  This  is  C  or  7  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  number. 

We  are  not  to  infer  from  these  figures  any  inefficiency  in  the  workings  of  their 
system.  They  show  that  to  expect  the  attendance  of  all  within  certain  ages, 
under  any  system,  is  simply  preposterous. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  school-statistics  of  our  own  state,  and  see  if,  in  the 
light  of  Prussian  experience,  they  aflord  any  serious  cause  for  alarm.  Ac- 
cording to  Sup't  Bateman's  last  Report,  there  were  enrolled  in  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  state  in  the  year  1866,  6.35,560  different  pupils.  The  cen- 
sus shows  a  population  of  759,987  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  who,  according 
to  our  laws,  are  supposed  to  be  in  school.  This  estimate  shows  that  124,421,  or 
about  10  per  cent.,  were  not  in  school.  We  have  seen  that  in  Prussia  C  per  cent, 
of  those  required  by  law  to  attend  {i.e.,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age)  do 
not  attend;  while  in  Illinois  only  16  per  cent,  of  all  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
21  do  not  attend.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  any  common  measure  for 
these  two  statements,  as  they  do  not  cover  the  same  ground;  but,  when  we  con- 
sider that  many  of  our  lads  acquire  a  good  common-school  education  at  four- 
teen, and  then  go  to  work  or  into  business;  that  not  a  few  complete  a  respect- 
able high-school  course  at  eighteen,  while  not  a  few  of  the  girls  are  married 
still  younger;  and  lastly,  that  many  parents  very  wisely  prefer  to  teach  their 
children  at  home  until  they  are  eight  or  nine,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
we  need  to  fear  any  fair  comparison. 

One  or  two  facts  will  shed  some  light  just  here.  In  1800  about  7  per  cent,  of 
those  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  in  Boston  were  not  reported  in  any  school, 
public  or  private;  while  of  the  whole  number  between  0  and  21  more  than  27 
per  cent,  were  not  in  school.  In  the  public  schools  of  my  own  town,  the  aver- 
age age  of  the  lowest  primary  clasess  is  7  years;  of  the  high  school  it  is  15 
years  and  1  month.     The  oldest  pupil  is  19. 

We  are  able,  however,  to  make  a  comparison  on  another  basis.  In  Prussia  the 
number  in  the  different  classes  of  schools,  the  primary  and  middle  schools, 
the  gymnasia  and  universities,  all  counted  together,  constitutes  one-sixth  of 
the  entire  population.  In  our  own  state,  supposing  our  population  in  1805  to 
have  been  2,000,000,  there  was  enrolled  in  our  common  schools  alone  one  pupil 
for  every  3^  inhabitants.  If  we  include  the  private  schools,  colleges,  and 
academies,  we  shall  find  one  for  every  three.  Illinois,  then,  has  to-day  twice 
as  many  scholars  in  her  schools  as  Prussia,  in  proportion  to  population. 

It  may  be  said  that  our  attendance  is  much  jnore  irregular  than  it  is  in  Prussia. 
This  may  be  true;  but,  according  to  Mr.  Bateman's  estimate,  there  were  in  1866 
400,000  in  daily  attendance  for  six  and  a  half  months  in  the  common  schools. 
This  makes  a  daily  attendance  of  one  pupil  to  every  five  inhabitants,  while 
Prussia's  whole  enrollment  in  schools  of  all  grades  is  only  one  for  every  six  inhab- 
itants. 

Why,  the  comparatively  new  State  of  Iowa,  with  "  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  state,"  to  use  the  Avords  of  Geo.  Merrill,  still  just  as  it  came  from  the  hands 
of  Nature,"  sends  to  school  one  pupil  for  every  three  and  a  half  inhabitants. 

This  part  of  the  argument  would  not  be  complete  without  a  reference  to  Hol- 
land. This  little  parcel  of  God's  earth,  scarcely  redeemed  from  the  sea,  with 
its  precious  historical  associations,  with  its  overcrowded  jiopulation  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-five  inhabitants  to  the  S(|uare  mile, —  in  spite  of  a  perpet- 
ual struggle  for  existence  against  the  inost  ti-eacberous  of  elements,  in  spite  of 
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its  insignificance  among  the  great  powers  which  lie  all  around  it, —  has  one  of 
the  most  perfect  systems  of  schools  to  be  found  in  all  Europe. 

*"  In  Haarlem,  with  a  jjopulation  of  21,000,  in  1840  there  could  not  be  found 
a  child  of  ten  rears  of  age  and  of  sound  intellect  who  could  not  both  read  and 
write  ";  and  the  same  is  said  to  have  been  true  throughout  the  kingdom.  And 
yet,  the  only  compulsion  is  a  law  that  "out-door  relief  shall  not  be  adminis- 
tered to  any  family  where  children  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  or 
grow  up  as  vagrants,  or  are  employed  in  any  factory  without  previous  element- 
ary training."  It  is  unecessary  to  state  here  how  much  more  illustrious  a 
place  Holland  fills  in  the  world's  history  than  does  Prussia. 

"  It  is  some  times  asked,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "why  the  Prussians,  with 
such  vast  and  powerful  machinery  for  pojiular  instruction,  do  not  as  a  nation 
advance  more  rapidly  in  the  path  of  civilization;  why  the  useful  and  mechan- 
ical arts  among  them  are  still  in  a  half-barbarous  condition;  whj'  the  people 
are  so  little  enterprising;  and,  finally,  why  certain  national  vices  have  not  yet 
been  eradicated."  And  his  theory  for  this  strange  anomaly  is  that  the  people 
are  too  much  begoverned.  To  use  his  own  words,  "In  Prussia  the  governmen) 
takes  about  the  same  care  of  the  citizen  as  the  citizen  takes  of  his  cattle."  Per- 
haps it  would  be  well  for  us  to  find  out  just  Avhere  the  difficulty  lies,  before  we 
copy  her  institutions  to  any  great  extent. 

Among  the  objections  to  compulsory  attendance  there  is  one  more  to  which 
I  will  allude.  All  schools  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  themselves  from 
the  demoralizing  presence  of  incorrigibly  bad  children,  some  times  to  suspend  or 
expel  them.  Indeed,  if  public  opinion  takes  away  the  right  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment, as  it  seems  likely  to  do,  I  do  not  know  that  there  will  be  any  other 
resource  left-f  How  will  the  right  of  expulsion  harmonize  with  the  right,  or, 
rather,  the  necessity,  of  attendance? 

The  Boston  people  have  run  upon  this  very  difficulty,  and  this  is  the  way  they 
dispose  of  it.  "  And  it  is,  moreover,"  saith  the  Boston  School  Committee,  "  a 
(piestion  that  may  become  of  positive  moment,  whether  the  Committee  have 
any  right  to  establish  such  a  rule  of  discharge,  in  a  community  where  the 
right  of  the  parent  and  of  the  child  to  this  membership  is  fundamental  and 
free."    It  is  a  question,  however,  which  they  do  not  undertake  to  answer. 

I  believe  it  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  considered  of  serious  moment, 
whether  any  public  or  individual  good  is  subserved  by  forcing  children  to  at- 
tend school  against  their  will.  When  a  child  has  lost  his  interest  in  school, 
and  will  not  go  except  under  compulsion,  nor  study  when  he  gets  there  exce]it 
under  compulsion,  it  is  a  question  of  positive  moment  whether  any  one  does  well 
to  compel  him. 

Mr.  President,  and  Members  of  the  Association:  "Without  aiming  at  an  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  this  subject,  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  to  you  thf 
process  of  reasoning  and  investigation  which  I  have  been  through  in  settling 
the  question  for  myself. 

I  find  that  the  idea  of  compulsory  education  is  rather  a  favorite  one  with 
most  writers  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  their  views  to  the  public.  I 
have  thus  far  attempted  no  direct  refutation  of  the  arguments  used  by  these 
theorists,  as  my  object  has  been  truth,  not  controversy.    I  will,  however,  allude 

*  W.  K.  Hickson's  Report  on  Qerman  and  Dutcli  Schools. 

f  In  the  Chicago  schools,  last  year,  3293  pupils  were  snspeiuleil  for  absence  or  misconduct,  of 
whom  only  144U  were  restored  during  the  veHr. 
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to  one  or  two  statements  which  seem  to  those  who  make  thera  to  have  great 
weight  in  settling  this  question.  An  essay  read  before  the  Association  at  a 
former  meeting  states,  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  compulsory  attendance,  that 
"  twenty  thousand  Prussians  were  more  than  a  match  for  fort  i/  thousand  Aiistrians." 
Their  superiority  is  attributed,  I  suppose,  to  Prussia's  compulsory  law.  The 
truth  is,  Austria  has  long  virtually  had  a  compulsory  law.  In  Austria  a  certif- 
icate of  school  attendance  and  educational  proficiency  has  long  been  necessary 
"  to  be  employed  as  a  workman,  to  secure  a  trade,  to  engage  in  the  service  of 
the  state  in  any  capacity,  or  to  get  married";*  though,  I  believe,  noi.  until 
tAugust  18th,  1855,  was  a  decree  promulgated  actually  compelling  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school.  %  As  long  ago  as  183S,  in  the  provinces  of  L^'pper 
and  Lower  Austria,  Bohemia,  ^Moravia,  and  Silesia,  the  school  attendance  was 
a  little  more  than  one  for  six  inhabitants;  though  in  the  dependent  provinces 
it  was  much  less  —  being  in  Gallicia  as  low  as  1  for  49. 

The  author  of  that  paper  also  makes  this  astounding  statement:  "  Let  ua," 
says  he,  "  require  all  parents,  by  authority  of  law,  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  Then  we  shall  not  have  to  build  a  penitentiary  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  state  at  an  expense  of  $900,000.  Yes,  we  shall  close  that  at  Joliet,  and  af- 
ford accommodations  to  the  Industrial  University." 

Now  if  this  were  only  true,  it  certainly  would  be  an  unanswerable  argument 
in  favor  of  forced  education.  The  state  has  a  right  and  ought  to  take  the  most 
effective  measures  for  suppressing  crime.  No  duty  can  be  clearer.  But  it 
must  first  be  shown  that  a  compulsory  law  will  greatly  advance  the  cause  of 
education;  and  then,  that  universal  education  will  abolish  crime.  I  have 
already  attempted  to  show  that  the  first  result  is  not  probable.  Now  as  to  the 
second, —  admitting  the  first  for  sake  of  argument. 

We  have,  as  yet,  no  trustworthy  evidence  from  statistics  that  education  dimin- 
ishes crime.  In  the  Prussian  budget  for  1858  we  find  £2,808,892  charged  to  the 
the  administration  of  justice;  and  for  education  and  religion,  £919,991.  She 
spent  more  than  twelve  times  as  much  on  her  prisons  alone  as  she  did,  by  stale 
appropriation,  on  her  elementary  schools.? 

On  the  first  day  of  the  present  month  (Dec.  ISfiS)  there  were  in  the  Illinois 
State  Penitentiary  1162  convicts.  Of  this  number  864  co\ild  both  read  and  write, 
and  many  were  well  educated.  Now,  although  a  larger  percentage  of  igno- 
rance is  found  there  than  in  society  at  large,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how 
much  of  the  crime  was,  along  with  the  ignorance,  the  coordinate  result  of  other 
causes.  Nor  do  we  know  to  what  extent  the  existing  ratio  between  the  edu- 
cated and  uneducated  convicts  may  be  owing  to  the  superior  sagacity  of  the 
educated  in  escaping  deserved  punishment.  There  are  too  many  unknown 
quantities  in  this  problem,  as  it  at  present  stands,  to  admit  of  its  reduction. 

Herbert  Spencer  says:  "So  far  from  proving  that  morality  is  increased  by 
education,  the  facts  prove,  if  any  thing,  the  reverse. "||  This  startling  state- 
ment is  based  upon  a  large  number  of  facts  collected,  with  regard  to  the  moral 
statistics  of  England  and  Wales  and  some  portions  of  France,  by  Joseph 
Fletcher,  barrister  at  law  and  school  inspector. 

*  TurnbiiU's  Austria. 

t  American  Kncyclop;edia,  Art.  Austria. 

*.  Banianl's  Journal,  xvi,  10. 

i  EncyclopieiliaBrltannica,  Art.  Prussia. 

I  «ocial  Statics,  I).  ?M\. 
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I  aru  by  no  means  ready  to  accept  these  conclusions,  and  only  allude  to  them 
for  the  puri)ose  of  showing  that  the  exact  relations  of  education  to  crime  are 
not  yet  determined,  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  used  with  any  propriety  in 
the  discussion  of  this  i^ucstion.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain:  all  talk 
about  closing  out  penitentiaries  by  means  of  compulsory  education  is  the 
shallowest  kind  of  clap-trap.  The  sooner  we  teachers  cease  talking  in  this 
extravagant  way,  the  sooner  we  shall  be  recognized  by  men  of  brains  as  a  pro- 
fession. 

I  have  now  said  all  that  I  have  to  say  belonging  legitimately  to  the  topic 
under  consideration.  I  am  not  willing  to  dismiss  it,  however,  without  some 
(Qualifying  statements  and  some  suggestions. 

I  do  not  believe  our  schools  are  doing  all  they  ought.  Their  efficiency  is 
greatly  curtailed  by  absenteeism,  truancy,  and  irregularity.  I  do  not  believe, 
however,  that  we  are  to  look  to  the  state,  to  any  great  extent,  for  the  correction 
of  these  evils.  There  are  some  things,  however,  which  it  can  do.  It  can  estab- 
lish reformatory  institutions,  and  it  can  make  it  the  duty  of  the  proper  officers 
to  arrest  all  boys  who  are  unrestrained  at  home,  and  who  are  found  loafing 
about  the  streets  without  lawful  occupation,  and  Avho  are  known  to  exert  a 
corrupting  and  misleading  influence  upon  other  boys.  Much  of  the  truancy 
which  exists  among  school-children  is  traceable  to  the  influence  of  these  va- 
grants. There  are  some  features  of  the  JNIassachusetts  law,  relating  to  truants 
and  vagrants,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  sec  in  force  in  Illinois. 

In  all  large  towns  the  school  authorities  ought  to  maintain  an  unclassified 
school,  where  those  who,  either  by  unavoidable  or  culpable  irregularity,  have 
lost  rank  in  their  class,  and  who,  in  consequence,  feel  ashamed  to  resume  their 
membership,  could  be  taught  for  a  time  on  the  old-fashioned  individual  plan. 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  a  department  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  service 
to  our  graded  schools,  in  relieving  theni  from  the  necessity  of  doing  an  infinite 
deal  of  patch-work. 

There  are  many  ways  by  which,  without  any  special  legislation,  we  might 
hope  to  make  the  benefits  of  our  schools  more  wide-reaching  and  uniform  in 
their  operation. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  measure,  of  course,  is  to  make  them  as  pleasant  and 
attractive  as  possible,  and  to  place  over  them  the  very  wisest,  best  and  gentlest 
of  creatures  as  teachers.  We  are  already  making  commendable  progress  in 
this  regard.  Another  measure,  which,  though  it  might  be  expected  to  provoke 
great  opposition  in  certain  quarters,  would  doubtless  bring  many  to  school  who 
are  kept  at  home  on  account  of  poverty,  is  the  keeping  at  the  district's  expense 
a  full  supply  of  all  the  books  used  in  school,  to  be  loaned  to  the  scholars  during 
membership.  Another  measure  might  be  a  systematic,  though  voluntary,  eflbrt 
to  entice  into  school  all  who  remain  away  for  insuflicient  reasons,  something  as 
children  are  often  soughtout  and  induced  to  attend  Sunday-School.  This  work 
would  receive  some  incentive  if  the  public  money  were  distributed  in  propor- 
tion to  whole  number  of  days  taught,  in  stead  of  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  under  21  years  of  age.  Another,  the  furnishing  of  suitable  clothing 
by  benevolent  societies  to  those  who  arc  so  ragged  as  to  be  ashamed  and  unfit 
to  associate  with  well-dressed  children. 

In  a  word,  we  should  first  make  our  schools,  next  to  a  pleasant  homo,  the  very 
happiest  and  best  places  that  children  can  find;  and  then  imitate  the  example 
of  our  blessed  Savior,  who  uses  no  compulsion,  but  addresses  his  invitation 
alike  to  all, — "And  the  spirit  and  the  bride  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  hear- 
eth  say.  Come.  And  let  him  that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely." 
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W     0     E     D  -  P     I     C     TUBES 


A  GENERAL  exercise  that  will,  at  any  time  and  among  any  pupils, 
arouse  much  intei'est,  is  the  sketching  of  word-pictures.  Whenever  it 
is  tried,  the  dull  eye  brightens,  the  listless  mind  becomes  attentive,  and 
an  interest  is  at  once  awakened.  At  first,  the  teacher  should  present 
th.^  pictures  until  the  students  are  familiar  with  the  exercise,  and  then 
allow  them  to  contribute  their  share.  To  prepare  for  it,  histories  will 
be  attentively  read,  parents  will  be  asked  to  suggest  topics,  and  the 
striking  occurrences  of  the  past  will  be  studied  carefully,  in  order  to 
be  forcibly  and  correctly  presented  before  the  school.  The  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  exercise  are  many.  Among  them  are  a  love  for 
reading,  a  knowledge  of  history  and  biography,  a  correct  and  ready 
expression  of  ideas,  etc.  The  latter  point  is  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance. In  no  way  can  grammar  be  more  profitably  taught  than  by 
bringing  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  the  actual  use  of  words  and  ex- 
pressions; and  by  insisting  on  the  presentation  of  a  subject  without 
stammering  and  hesitancy,  fluency  and  ease  of  expression  will  be  ac- 
quired. It  may  often  be  well  for  certain  classes  to  write  out  an  ab- 
stract of  one  or  more  of  these  word-pictures  in  place  of  the  regular 
composition.  To  express  better  the  nature  of  the  proposed  exercise, 
a  sample  one  follows. 

"  I  see  a  young  person  of  humble  birth  on  one  of  the  islands  of  a 
sea  that  separates  two  of  the  grand  divisions.  There  is  nothing  about 
him  to  attract  special  attention  but  this:  lie  is  always  engaged  in  study 
and  reading.  His  perseverance  and  the  unusual  amount  of  knowledge 
he  has  stored  up  attract  the  attention  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  by 
them  he  is  sent  to  one  of  the  military  schools  of  a  neighboring  country 
to  be  educated.  After  graduating,  he  distinguishes  himself,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  in  a  siege,  and,  before  thirty  years  old,  becomes  the 
conqueror  of  two  countries.  He  is  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  his  own 
nation,  where  he  usurps  the  authority  and  reestablishes  a  throne  but 
a  few  years  before  destroyed.  After  becoming  a  terror  to  every  ruler 
near  him,  he  is  finally  compelled  to  relinquish  his  power,  and  retire 
to  a  neighboring  island.  After  a  short  period  he  returns  to  his 
country,  collects  an  army,  and  marches  against  his  enemies.  By  them 
he  is  defeated  and  banished  to  a  distant  island,  where,  after  six 
years'  imprisonment,  he  dies.  "Who  is  the  man,  and  what  are  the 
events  mentioned?  " 

As  soon  as  each  one  knows  for  a  certainty  who  is  meant,  he  raises 
his  hand.  When  the  picture  is  completed,  some  one  is  called  upon  to 
answer.     This  is  done  somewhat  as  follows : 

"  The  person  represented  is  Napoleon   Bonaparte.     The  island  on 
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which  he  is  Hrst  pictured  is  Corsica,  in  the^ Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
military  school  he  attended  was  that  of  Brienne  in  France.  He  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  afterward  conquered  Italy 
and  Egypt.  Having  been  appointed  First  Consul  of  France,  he  over- 
threw the  republic  established  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  pro- 
claimed himself  Emperor.  He  was  compelled  to  abdicate  and  retire  to 
the  island  of  Elba,  was  defeated  after  his  return,  at  Waterloo,  and  died 
at  St.  Helena  in  1821." 

Teachers,  this  exercise  will  be  better  in  the  school-room  than  it  ai)- 
pears  on  paper.     Try  it.  i.  a.  s. 


N  ()  N  -  G  R  A  D  E  D      SCHOOLS 


In  every  large  town  or  village  there  is  a  class  of  pupils  who,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  are  unable  to  enter  the  regular  school  grades. 
They  are  often  advanced  in  years  far  beyond  the  pupils  with  whom 
their  scholarship  would  class  them,  and  they  have  a  sense  of  shame 
which  either  keeps  them  away  from  school,  or  seriously  annoys  them 
if  they  have  a  spirit  resolute  enough  to  make  them  face  the  trying 
position.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  in  our  large  graded  schools,  to  see 
a  manly  young  fellow  doubled  up  in  the  narrow  desks  of  the  lower 
sections  in  a  grammar  school,  looking  almost  like  a  Shanghae  among 
a  brood  of  bantams, —  too  big  to  be  dealt  with  like  a  little  boy,  and  so 
evidently  out  of  his  element  that  neither  pupil  nor  teacher  are  well 
content.  He  may  be  in  pressing  need  of  a  little  schooling  to  help  him 
along  in  some  strait;  some  arithmetic,  very  likely,  with  a  little  book- 
keeping, and  a  drill  in  letter-writing  and  i)enmanship;  but  the  giaded 
schools  are  at  work  on  vocalization,  and  map-drawing,  and  other  things 
which  he  does  not  imperatively  need.  He  can  not,  in  short,  put  his 
whole  time  into  just  the  work  which  he  specially  needs,  and  which  is 
the  only  education  within  his  reach.  He  can  not  aflbrd  to  go  to  pri- 
vate schools;  he  has  as  good  a  right  any  one  to  appeal  to  the  i)ublic  for 
his  education. 

The  experiment  has  been  tried  with  success  of  opening  a  non-graded 
school,  wyiich  pupils  enter  by  i)ermission  of  the  superintendent,  where 
they  are  taught  more  on  the  individual  plan,  and  receive  instruction 
according  to  their  pressing  needs,  rather  than  according  to  any  pre- 
conceived plan.  It  is  not  claime<l  that  they  get  the  best  education 
in  such  a  school,  but  the  best  which  they  can  get  with  the  limited  time 
at  their  disposal  and  the  great  disadvantages  under  which  they  labor. 
They  are  associated  with  pupils  like  themselves  in  years  and  in  de- 
ficiencies, and  they  are  more  likely  to  persevere  when  they  are  not 
daily  '  taken  down'  by  little  boys  who  do  not  reach  to  their  elbows. 

XV— 18. 
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The  non-graded  school  al^o  affords  a  convenient  place  for  those  who, 
for  any  reason,  are  deficient  in  some  one  of  the  studies  required  for 
admission  to  a  certain  grade.  The  course  of  study  in  different  schools 
is  so  various  that  pupils,  in  changing  their  residence,  are  often  thrown 
back  a  year  because  of  some  deficient  study.  A  non-graded  school,  in 
which  the  wanting  study  could  be  pursued  exclusively,  would  often 
prevent  such  long  delays  as  necessarily  occur  when  the  full  course  is 
insisted  on. 

One  difficulty  suggests  itself:  Who  can  teach  such  a  school?  In 
many  places,  where  it  is  imperatively  needed,  it  is  only  needed  during 
the  winter  months,  when  the  farmers'  boys  have  little  to  do,  and  the 
masons'  and  carpenters'  apprentices  can  best  be  sjiarecl,  and  the  girls 
who  are  doing  housework  can  best  put  a  few  weeks  into  the  work  of 
self-improvement.  But  the  teacher  of  such  a  school  ought  to  be  an  ac- 
tive, well-educated  man,  with  a  genius  for  work,  and  the  ability  not  only 
to  teach  well,  but  to  select  judiciously,  and  give  his  pupils  the  best '  eclec- 
tic' course  which  can  be  put  into  the  limited  time.  And  where  shall 
we  find  the  men?  .Such  men  are  wanted  the  year  round,  and  are 
worth  money  in  the  market;  and  who  would  think  of  paying  them 
their  market  value  to  teach  twenty  or  thirty  backward  overgrown  boys 
and  girls?  In  the  East  the  colleges  often  send  out  men  who  approx- 
imate to  the  required  standard,  who  teach  three  months  in  the  winter 
to  raise  means  for  further  education;  but  our  colleges  here  are  not  yet 
up  to  the  mark  in  preparation,  and  there  is  danger  in  certifying  that 
a  college  graduate  can  read,  spell,  or  teach  arithmetic.  And  even  if 
the  colleges  had  the  men,  they  are  not  enough.  Still,  we  need  the 
non-graded  school.  b. 


HINTS  TO  TEACHERS  AND  SUrERlNTENDENTS 


Therk  is  in  most  schools,  particularly  in  the  country,  a  great  degree 
of  embarrassment  experienced  by  both  teachers  and  pupils  whenever 
the  superintendent  calls.  As  a  consequence,  every  thing  seems  to  go 
wrong  during  his  stay,  and  even  he,  to  some  ioxtent,  partakes  of  the 
prevailing  feeling. 

It  is  suggested  that,  as  a  remedy  for  this,  the  intercourse  between 
the  superintendent  and  teacher  should  be,  not  supercilious,  but  cordial, 
and  frank.  The  teacher  ought  always  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  visitor 
with  such  an  outward  demonstration  of  welcome  as  shall  show  to  the 
pupils  that  he  is  pleased  to  meet  the  officer  as  a  friend  and  just  at  that 
time. 

wSmiles  beget  smiles,  a  hearty  welcome  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
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causes  the  same  on  that  of  tlie  pupils,  and  thereafter  they  will  feel 
that  a  friend  is  among  them:  they  will  recite  their  lessons,  answer 
r|uestions  and  converse  without  restraint,  feeling  that  true  sympathy 
is  felt  for  and  with  them  in  their  studies,  and  at  the  close  of  the  visit 
will  listen  to  a  few  words  of  advice  or  commendation  with  pleasure 
and  profit. 

If  the  teacher  wishes  to  insure  success,  he  must  enter  heartily  into 
the  work  of  his  pupils,  and  show  no  want  of  confidence  when  strangers 
are  in  the  room.  If  the  superintendent  desires  his  visit  to  be  remem- 
bered with  pleasui'e,  to  leave  behind  him  some  positive  good  done,  he, 
too,  must  possess  the  spirit  of  a  true  teacher,  and  show  himself  the 
friend  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Is  the  former  to  be  instructed  or 
censured,  by  all  means  let  it  be  done  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  school. 
■  He  should  strive  to  cause  the  school  to  wish  for  a  repetition  of  the 
visit.  i:. 


REVOLUTION  OF  BODIES  OX  SHORTER  AXIS. 


"  The  following  simple  experiment  will  serve  to  show  the  tendency  of  bodies 
to  rotate  about  their  shorter  axis.  Suspend  a  common  curtain-ring  by  a  cord 
and  cause  it  to  rotate  by  twisting  the  string  between  the  finger  and  thumb.  The 
ring  will  graduallj'  assume  a  horizontal  position." 

The  above  is  found  in  an  educational  journal.  The  experiment  will 
work  if  the  ring  and  cord  are  properly  related.  But  that  it  '  serves  to 
show  the  tendency'  etc.,  as  asserted  above,  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Pass- 
ing the  (juestion  whether  bodies  do  tend  to  rotate  about  their  shorter 
axis,  if  any  one  has  anj;^  proof  thereof,  well  and  good;  but  if  the  experi- 
ment given  is  relied  upon  as  such  proof,  the  question  would  remain 
open.  Independently  of  any  proof  or  evidence  pro  or  con,  why  could 
not  one  as  reasonably  assert  that  a  pyramid  tends  to  stand  on  its  base 
because  it  stands  firmly  on  its  base  when  so  placed,  and  tends  to  to^jple 
over  when  placed  on  its  apex?  The  experiment  is  given  frecjuently 
before  teachers'  classes  and  classes  in  Natural  Philosophy,  and  1 
know  not  how  much  nonsense  is  attached  to  it. 

Before  being  willing  to  admit  the  truth  of  ^  trxt',  we  would  like  to 
have  other  tests:  for  instance,  a  ring  suspended,  not  by  a  cord,  but  by 
a  metallic  rod  to  which  the  rotary  motion  should  be  given,  and  in  the 
end  of  which  there  should  be  a  loop,  the  ring  and  loop  being  so  nicely 
fitted,  polished  and  lubricateil  that  tlie friction  would  be  minimum;  or. 
suspen<l  a  disc  by  the  edge  by  whatever  way,  so  that  the  cord  or  rod, 
or  whatever  communicates  the  motion,  shall  revolve  pi-ecisely  and 
continuously  in  the  line  of  the  assumed  axis;  and  if  the  experiments 
succeed,  then  will  be  time  to  consider  more  satisfactorily  what  is 
proved  thereby.  RING. 
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CULTURE    OF    LANGUAGE— IV 


One  of  the  most  mischievous  practices  of  the  school-room  is  the 
crowding  of  young  children  forward  to  the  reading  of  pieces  too  far 
advanced  for  them.  It  is  quite  common  to  find  classes  reading  in  the 
First  Reader,  many  of  whom  are  compelled  to  stop  and  spell  the  word, 
using  both  fingers  and  lips,  before  they  are  able  to  pronounce  it; 
and  most  of  whom  read  in  that  drawling,  hesitating,  lifeless  manner 
which  betrays  complete  lack  of  comprehension  of  the  subject.  Such 
an  exercise  is  not  only  corrupting  to  the  child's  language,  but  degrad- 
ing to  his  intellect.  The  reading-exercise  should  be  a  natural  vocal 
expression  of  the  ideas  of  the  writer.  And  since  comprehension 
must  precede  expression,  it  follows  that  the  ideas  must  first  be  under- 
stood before  they  can  be  ti'uthfully  presented.  When  the  exercise  is  an 
intelligent  expression  of  the  thoughts  of  the  writer,  then  only  does  it 
give  culture  and  mental  development,  then  does  it  always  cultivate  the 
proper  use  of  language;  for  the  intelligent  expression  of  thought  will 
inevitably  lead  to  correct  use  of  words.  Before  a  reading-exercise  is 
commenced,  then,  or  certainly  before  it  is  closed,  the  teacher  should, 
by  questioning,  draw  out  the  pupil's  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  pass- 
age to  be  read,  with  the  double  object  of  correcting  his  impressions 
concerning  it,  if  erroneous,  and  of  exercising  liim  in  the  use  of  words 
in  framing  his  answers. 

M'^hile  children  are  yet  in  the  First  Reader,  they  should  be  taught 
to  write,  using  slate  and  pencil.  The  simple  exercise  of  copying  some 
part  of  their  lesson  will  be  an  excellent  one,  teaching  them  to  spell, 
and  also  the  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences.  Let  the  teacher  write 
upon  the  board  incomplete  sentences  for  them  to  fill  out,  and  let  them 
be  encouraged  to  frame  sentences  of  their  own  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  lesson. 

To  increase  the  child's  vocabulary  should  be  one  of  the  main  objects 
of  evei-y  exercise  in  the  school-room.  Though  not  considered  as  such 
by  teachers  generally,  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  instruction  till  the 
child  is  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age.  Up  to  that  time  the  perceptive 
faculties  are  especially  active,  the  reasoning  powers  comparatively  dor- 
mant. It  is  well  to  have  regular  exercises  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing definite  ideas  and  giving  proper  and  accurate  descriptions  to 
them.  Such  is  one  of  the  principal  missions  of  the  system  of  object 
instruction. 

In  writing  sentences,  let  the  pupil  be  taught  to  commence  them 
with  capitals,  to  write  his  own  name  properly,  and  to  close  every  sen- 
tence with  a  period.  Let  him  be  taught,  also,  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  various  pauses  found  in  the  reader.      Great  care  should  be  taken 
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with  his  pronunciation.  Tt  is~  as  easy  to  pronounce  correctly  the 
words  (/et,  cow,  housr,  dog,  been,  etc.,  as  to  pronounce  them  impi'oi^erly ; 
and,  if  we  mistake  not,  there  are  to-day  many  teachers  who  are  suffer- 
ing the  penalties  of  early  neglect  in  not  being  taught  the  proper  pro- 
nunciation of  some  of  these  very  words. 


NOTES   OF   FOREIGN   TRAVEL. 


Casa  Mantk'a,  Uuine,  July  31st,  186-. 

My  De.^r  M :  I  am  glad  you  found  my  first  letter  interesting: 

I  really  had  seen  nothing  at  the  time;  and  now,  having  seen  so  many 
things,  1  despair  of  the  ability  to  give  you  even  a  meagre  account  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  objects  which  dazzle  eyes  accus- 
tomed to  republican  simplicity  and  the  comparatively  savage  condition 
of  our  young  country.  Yes,  I  thought  we  were  even  luxurious  in  Illi- 
nois; but  I  now  discover  that  the  idea  only  resulted  from  a  contrast 
with  less  advanced  regions. 

My  sojourn  of  ten  weeks  was  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  time  to  see 
all  the  lions  of  Berlin;  but  I  visited  the  most  celebrated  palaces, 
churches,  gardens,  and  environs,  picture-galleries,  museum,  etc.  It 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  detailed  description  of  what  you  may 
read  careful  accounts  of  in  anj^  book  of  travels.  Only,  to  give  a  faint 
idea  of  the  magnitude  and  splendor  of  the  most  ancient  and  least  daz- 
zling palace  in  Berlin,  I  will  state  that  it  contains  six  hundred  rooms: 
some  as  large  as  an  ordinary  house,  each  of  those  used  by  royalty  hav- 
ing the  walls  and  furniture  covered  with  a  different  color  and  pattern  of 
heavy  damask,  velvet,  or  satin.  In  one  room  the  cost  was  fifty  dollars 
the  ell,  which  is  about  twenty-nine  inches.  In  another,  the  walls,  etc., 
were  of  red  silk-velvet,  hung  one  hundred  years  ago  and  looking  fresh 
and  bright.  Tables  and  mirror-frames  are  of  solid  silver,  gold  and  sil- 
ver table-services  —  plates,  cups,  every  thing  to  be  used  at  a  feast. —  and 
precious  stones  of  marvelous  size.  Oh!  the  sight  of  such  luxury 
heaped  up  in  rooms  never  used  sickened  my  heart,  as  I  thought  of  the 
illy-recompensed  labor  of  thousands  taxed  to  maintain  it;  and,  for 
another  time,  I  found  reason  to  thank  God  that  1  was  born  and  had 
citizenship  where  kings  and  palaces,  courts  and  courtiers,  are  idle 
tales. 

We  spent  —  that  is,  E.  and  I  spent  —  two  days  in  Potsdam,  mostly 
in  Sans  Souci.  You  certainly  have  read  descriptions  of  those  palaces 
better  than  any  1  could  give.  We  visited  Charlottenhof,  consecrated 
by  the  presence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  who  resided  there  with 
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Frpcleric  William  IV  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  thirteen  supcessive  sum- 
mers. In  his  suite  of  rooms  we  saw  all  as  he  left  it,  even  his  toilet  para- 
phernalia, etc.  We  went  to  the  castle  and  park  sixteen  miles  from 
Berlin,  his  family  residence.  The  avenue  of  lime-trees  is  the  finest  I 
have  ever  seen.  It  forms  a  perfect  vaulted  riothic  arch,  the  whole 
length  of  the  estate.  The  great  oak  under  which  he  used  to  sit  is  very 
ancient  and  beautiful,  covered  to  the  extremest  boughs  with  ivy. 

After  the  return  from  Paris  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  subse- 
quent to  the  attempted  assassination,  we  attended  grand  parade,  saw 
him,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  crown  prince,  all  the  other  royal  princes, 
Bismai'k,  and  the  great  generals,  being  only  about  three  paces  dis- 
tant from  the  sjiot  where  they  descended  from  their  carriages  and 
mounted  horses.  But  few  days  after  the  Emperor  left  Berlin  we  were 
in  his  apartments,  in  the  new  and  magnificent  palace  called  Raphael's 
Hall.  It  was  gorgeous  beyond  description.  We  met  the  crown  prince, 
wife  and  two  children,  in  the  garden;  also,  saw  Prince  Humbert  of 
Italy.  The  heir  to  the  throne  is  very  handsome,  and  universally  be- 
loved, as  also  is  his  wife,  who,  though  plain,  is  good  and  sensible.  A 
fortnight  after  M.  came:  the  latter,  the  girls,  and  I,  leaving  father  to 
stay  a  while  with  Aunt  Dora,  went  to  Dresden,  saw  the  most  note- 
worthy objects,  and  then  separated, —  they  to  go  over  Frankfort  to 
uncle's,  and  I  over  Vienna  to  Italy. 

While  in  Berlin  I  received  two  letters  from  my  Italian  friend,  urging 
me  to  come  during  the  pleasant  season  which  they  spend  at  their 
country-seat.  From  Dresden  my  route  led  along  the  vale  of  the  Elbe, 
whose  teeming  luxuriance  of  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards  hightened, 
by  contrast,  the  rugged  boldness  of  the  rocky  cliffs  inclosing  it.  The 
less  perpendicular  sloj^es  were  clo'thed  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  or 
adorned  with  verdant  meadows  and  hop-gardens.  The  barest  and 
seemingly  inaccessible  hights  were  crowned  with  some  ancient  ruin  or 
sentinel  tower.  The  scenery  of  the  Elbe  between  Dresden  and  Prague 
is,  in  my  opinion,  quite  as  beautiful  as  that  of  the  Rhine.  I  reached 
the  latter  city  at  five  p.m.,  ten  hours  after  leaving  Dresden.  I  could 
hardly  believe  it  a  reality,  even  while  wandering  through  its  ancient 
labyrinthine  streets,  viewing  the  churches  of  olden  time.  I  went  to 
the  celebrated  bridge,  and  stood  on  the  spot  from  which  St.  John  of 
Nepomuk  was  thrown  into  the  Elbe.  Its  ancient  road  is  sustained  by 
thirteen  arches  of  massive  granite,  whose  strength  seems  to  bid  defi- 
ance to  the  shock  of  another  decade  of  centuries.  I  passed  on.  The  fair 
hills  encircled  the  royal  city  like  guardian  sentinels.  Before  me  rose 
the  high  citadel,  whose  position  might  repel  the  assavdts  of  besieg- 
ing multitudes.  The  palace  crowned  its  summit,  reached  by  abroad 
flight  of  stone  stairs,  affording  room  for  twenty  abreast,  and  consist- 
ing, I  believe,  of  eleven  hundred  steps.  At  last  I  reached  the  top,  and 
entered  the  court  through  an  arched  doorway :  it  is  a  wide  stone-paved 
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street,  as  wide  as  Broadway,  the  i)alace  forming  an  uninterrupted  wall 
on  both  sides  and  at  the  ends.  Half  way  down  each  side  are  immense 
arched  passages,  leading  through  the  palaces  into  two  other  courts 
equally  large,  and  inclosed  by  the  same  i)alace -walls.  The  impression 
of  its  immensity  is  indescribable.  1  think  that  the  population  of 
Quincy  might  be  lodged  in  it.  It  was  too  late  to  try  to  gain  entrance, 
but  1  wandered  through  the  palace-gardens,  out  along  the  Ibrtilica- 
tions  —  the  greatest  J  ever  saw,  except  perhaps  Ehrenbreitstein.  The 
descent  to  the  river  led  through  a  Hne  grove,  at  whose  edge  barges 
landed  every  few  minutes,  to  carry  i)assengers  to  the  opposite  shore. 
.Seating  myself  in  one,  1  was  soon  gliding  over  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Elbe,  while  the  soft  haze  of  twilight  shed  a  romantic  and  subdued 
light  over  mountains,  villas,  castles,  bridges,  and  the  spired  city.  That 
evening  boat-ride  is  even  now  a  luxury  to  be  recalled.  Keturning  to 
my  hotel,  I  retired  early,  and  resuinefl  my  Journey  at  half-past  seven 
in  the  morning.  The  country  all  along  the  railroad  formed  a  charm- 
ing variation  of  hills,  valleys,  and  waving  grain-Helds,  intersected  by 
broad  and  smooth  macadamized  roads,  all  bordered  by  fruit  or  forest 
trees,  often  by  tall  i)oplars,  which  greatly  highten  the  beauty  of  the 
effect.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  I  reached  my  hotel  in  Vienna, —  too 
late  to  see  any  thing  but  the  magnificence  of  the  Station  House,  the 
grandest  in  architecture  of  any  1  have  seen. 

The  next  morning,  a  few  hours  being  spent  in  visiting  the  moht 
noteworthy  places,  I  again  took  a  seat  in  the  cars  for  the  southwest. 
Had  1  not  been  alone,  I  should  have  enjoyed  spending  a  few  days  there. 
At  it  was,  I  felt  more  anxious  to  reach  the  end  of  my  journey  than  to 
see  sights.  The  ,gpad  to  Trieste  lies  over  and  around  stupendous 
mountains.  Some  times  we  looked  into  a  valley  and  over  villages  one 
thousand  feet  below  us,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  track  the  mount- 
ains towered  as  much  higher  above  our  heads.  The  road  passes 
through  no  less  than  thirteen  tunnels,  most  of  such  length  that  1 
counted  seventy  slowly  while  going  through.  Oiie  required  the  labor 
of  eighteen  months  to  pierce  it:  I  counted  two  hundred  and  thirty 
while  passing.  We  passed  over  numerous  bridges,  spanning  chasms, 
some  with  two  tiers  of  high  arches.  At  eight  i-.m.  I  reached  Marburg, 
where  I  had  decided  to  pass  the  night. 

The  next  day's  journey  offered  a  repetition  of  the  scenery  of  the 
last.  A  detention  of  two  hours,  while  awaiting  the  Trieste  train  at 
Nebresau,  delaying  my  arrival  in  Udine  to  nearly  one  a..m.,  I  saw  the 
Adriatic  by  starlight.  Arriving,  1  saw  not  one  1  knew,  and  therefore 
went  to  a  hotel.  The  next  morning,  taking  a  guide,  I  went  to  the 
fJountess's  town-house,  and  learned  from  the  porter  that  she  had  been 
in  town  two  days,  expecting  me  by  every  train,  and,  being  dissapointed. 
had  concluded  that  I  had  not  left  Berlin  at  the  time  I  specified  in  my 
letter,  and  would  write  again;  which,  indeed,  1  had  done  from  Vienna. 
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but  the  letter  arrived  with  me,  in  stead  of  the  previous  day,  as  I  had 
designed.  She  had,  however,  left  a  carriage  with  orders  to  bring  me 
out  in  case  1  should  come.  The  road  led  through  avenues  of  chestnut 
and  mulberry  trees,  which  bordered  fields  of  grain  or  meadows. 

My  fancy  had  failed  to  picture  a  situation  and  environs  so  lovely  as 
that  of  Fontanabuona.  The  mansion  is  built  on  a  high  hill,  overlooking 
the  fields,  vineyards,  forests,  meadows  and  cottages  belonging  to  the 
estate,  as  well  as  affording  an  extensive  view  of  the  expanse  of  country 
eight  or  ten  miles  in  each  direction,  including  castles  and  country  resi- 
dences, with  their  dependent  hamlets.  The  Friedau  Alps  stretch 
from  the  extreme  right  around  to  the  south,  in  a  chain  whose  furrowed 
flanks,  and  frosty  summits  encircled  by  fleecy  clouds,  form  the  striking 
background  to  the  view. 

Perhaps  a  description  of  my  present  home  will  interest  you,  as  it 
differs  in  many  respects  from  what  we  are  used  to  in  America.  First, 
I  must  explain  the  respective  relations  of  nobility  and  peasantry  in 
this  country,  which  still  retains  a  vestige  of  the  Feudal  Ages.  The 
lands  are  almost  exclusively  owned  by  the  nobility,  as  also  the  villages, 
etc.  The  peasants  in  each  village  are  always  descendants  of  the  vas- 
sals of  the  family  to  whose  estate  they  belong.  They  cultivate  the 
lands  Tinder  the  supervision  of  a  head  farmer,  and  receive  a  certain 
share  of  the  produce.  They  pay  annual  rent  for  their  cottages  to  the 
lord  of  the  estate,  whose  atfairs  are  managed  by  a  steward,  who  has 
almost  entire  control  of  the  estate  and  peasantry  —  at  least  in  this 
family.  The  principal  crops  are  wine,  silk,  grain,  and  hay  —  the  first 
two  forming  the  principal  sources  of  revenue.  Besides  the  steward, 
his  book-keeper  and  assistant  and  head  farmer,  there  is  another  offi- 
cial, the  forester,  who  has  charge  of  the  wooded  lands  and  game. 
Macadamized  roads  bordered  with  trees,  intersecting  all  parts  of  the 
estate,  converge  to  one  point,  an  open  space  before  a  high  iron  gate, 
in  a  wall  about  fifteen  feet  high,  surrounding  the  pasture-grounds  and 
granaries,  stabling,  etc.  This  gate  is  highly  picturesque,  the  arch 
being  overrun  with  creeping  vines,  and  the  two  massive  stone  pillars 
almost  covered  with  the  same,  and  on  their  tops  are  immense  stone 
vases.  This  gate  stands  open  by  day.  You  enter,  and  find  yourself  in 
in  a  large  stoned-paved  court-yard:  to  the  right  a  graveled  arena  leads 
around  and  up  a  hill,  and  is  bordered  with  lemon  and  mulberry  trees. 
To  the  left  stretches  a  long  two-story  stone  building,  about  two  hund- 
red feet  one  way  and  one  hundred  the  other  —  the  granaries,  stabling, 
etc.,  below  —  the  silk-worm  nursery  above.  In  front  rises  a  rather 
steep  hillside,  laid  out  in  winding  graveled  walks,  irregular  terraces, 
with  shrubs,  magnolias,  lemon-trees,  stone  statues,  stone  tables  and 
seats  in  shady  corners,  a  rustic  summer-house  perched  on  ajutting  rock, 
etc.,  all  forming  a  striking  i^icture.  Following  some  winding  walk, 
you  reach  a  high  wall,  remains  of  the  old  castle-wall,  covered  with  ivy 
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and  other  trailing  plants,  ami  stand  before  another  iron  gate  about 
twelve  feet  high.  You  ring  a  bell,  are  admitted,  and  enter  a  stone- 
paved  yard.  Before  you  is  the  long  mansion,  with  about  forty  windows 
in  front;  to  the  right,  a  beautiful  flower-garden  with  gravel-walks; 
and  farther  on  a  group  of  tall  dark  firs,  marking  the  spot  where  the 
old  sentinel,  or  watch-tower  used  to  stand,  but  which  was  torn  down 

fifty  years  ago,  when  the  (Jountess came  a  bride  to  the  place. 

Facing  this  garden,  on  a  line  with  the  mansion  and  joined  to  it  by  a 
covered  passage,  is  the  family  chapel.  The  front  is  frescoed.  Here, 
in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  all  the  peasants  of  the  estate  attend  mass, 
which  is  recited  twice  a  week  by  the  family  chaplain,  who,  when  there 
are  sons  in  the  family,  also  prepares  them  for  college.  The  family 
do  n't  worship  in  the  chapel,  Vjutgo  from  their  house  into  a  little  room 
which  has  a  door  and  a  window  opening  into  the  chapel,  so  that  they 
can  see  the  altar  and  the  priest.  Here  are  cushioned  chairs  and  stools. 
The  first  place  you  enter  in  the  house  is  a  large  hall,  with  marbleized 
walls,  frescoed  ceiling,  pictures,  immense  sofas  and  fauteuil,  and  mar- 
ble statues  representing  the  four  seasons.  This  hall  is  about  twenty 
feet  wide  by  forty  long.  Each  entrance  to  it  from  the  outside  has 
three  doors:  first  a  wooden  one,  then  a  heavy  iron  grated  one,  and 
then  an  iron-covered  door.  Each  one  is  locked  by  night,  and  the 
grated  one  by  day.  On  one  side  a  door  leads  to  a  suite  of  large 
saloons,  with  music-room  and  library  opposite;  on  the  other  side  are 
the  reception-room,  dining-room,  and  so  on  through  kitchens,  etc.  Be- 
hind them  is  a  large  hall,  running  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  with 
a  broad  staircase,  servants'  staircase,  etc.  Above  the  great  hall  is  one, 
its  countei-part,  used  as  a  billiard-room.  There  are  about  thirty  rooms 
in  the  house,  every  one  furnished  with  different-colored  furniture, 
coverings,  and  so  on.  This  mansion  is  only  inhabited  in  the  summer- 
time, and  is  very  pleasant.  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much  while  there. 
We  took  beautiful  walks,  every  day,  through  some  avenue  leading  to 
romantic  spots,  new  to  me:  some  times  to  rustic  arbors,  or  little  hills 
l)lanted  thick  with  cypress  and  other  evergreens;  some  times  to  dells 
where  brooks  formed  lakelets  surrounded  by  high  trees. 

But  now  we  are  in  town,  for  a  great  fiiir  and  horse-races  arc  being 
held  here,  and  therefore  also  an  opera  is  given;  so  many  people  being 
here  from  all  parts.  The  young  ladies  must  go  to  cultivate  their  nm- 
sical  taste.  The  countess  thinks  that  no  instruction  or  practice  is  so 
beneficial  as  hearing  good  music:  so  here  we  are.  Perliaps  you  would 
have  been  amused  had  you  seen  our  train  leaving  Fontanabuona  for 
Udine,  seven  miles  distant.  First,  a  cart  heaped  with  trunks,  driver, 
and  peasant  to  guard  them,  walking;  next,  the  steward  in  his  own 
carriage,  with  the  waiting  maid;  then  the  young  ladies  and  1  in 
another,  with  the  footman;  last,  a  very  large  one,  with  the  old  and 
the  young  countesses  and  the  companion  of  the  first,  a  Sardinian  lady, 
XV— 19. 
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inside,  coachman  and  cook  outside.  1  have  forgotten  so  much  of  my 
French  that  it  requires  quite  an  effort  to  converse  in  that  language, 
which  we  do  at  the  table,  as  the  countess  and  her  companion  do  not 
understand  either  German  or  English.  Alone  with  my  friend  and  the 
girls,  we  always  speak  English.  I  find,  also,  that  I  have  forgotten  the 
little  Italian  I  once  knew;  but  I  am  obliged  to  speak  it  or  nothing  to 
the  servants.  Some  times  it  is  really  laughable  when  1  go  to  speak  to 
them  or  the  seamstress,  who  also  knows  nothing  else:  1  begin  in 
each  of  the  other  languages  before  1  remember  to  speak  Italian  to 
them. 

The  house  in  town  is  very  magnificent,  Init  I  will  not  weary  you  with 
long  descriptions.  There  is  the  indispensable  feature  of  an  Italian 
house,  the  large  hall,  about  twenty  feet  wide  by  fifty  long  and  twenty 
high,  colored  glass  bow-windows,  a  stone  balconj^,  mosaic  pavement, 
walls  covered  with  old  family  pictures  — the  freshest  dated  1672, — tables 
and  furniture  of  ebony  cushioned  with  red  morocco,  busts,  alabaster 
vases,  and  long  mirrors  in  the  doors  of  the  reception-rooms.  The 
doors  between  the  rooms  are  so  wide  ar-id  the  walls  so  thick  that  eight 
persons  can  stand  in  the  recess.  There  is  a  door  on  each  side:  that  is, 
in  passing  from  one  room  to  another,  you  pa.ss  through  two  doors  — 
one  of  wood,  the  other  glazed  and  curtained.  The  rooms  are  all  fres- 
coed and  stuccoed  beautifully. 

Of  course,  I  have  a  very  easy  life,  nothing  to  do  but  please  myself. 
The  only  physical  exercise  indoors  is  to  dress  and  undress.  You  can 
readily  imagine  that  I  am  letting  Nature  make  amends  to  herself  for 
all  the  racket  and  wear  of  past  years.  It  is  nearly  ten  years  since  I 
had  such  a  time  of  repose.  You  may  wonder  how  fretful,  impatient 
/  can  be  at  all  satisfied  to  cease  from  'tormenting  myself,  as  'our 
folks'  will  have  it.  Simply  because  I  find  diversion  of  mind  in  read- 
ing and  study;  though  I  do  little  even  of  that,  for  so  much  time  is  con- 
sumed in  formalities.  I  rise  at  six  o'clock,  take  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a 
roll  when  I  choose:  each  one  does  the  same  at  any  hour  of  the  morn- 
ing. The  footman  is  ahvays  in  attendance  to  wait  on  us.  At  eleven 
we  breakfast  all  together,  at  six  we  dine,  always  served  by  the  foot- 
man. At  half-past  seven,  coffee.  At  nine  they  go  to  the  opera,  and 
return  at  twelve. 

The  countess  is  so  strong  a  republican  that  she  despises  the  very 
privileges  which  are  most  highly  prized  by  her  class.  The  aris- 
tocracy here  are  very  exclusive.  I  have  met  no  other  class  since 
I  came.  I  asked  Alba,  once,  if  they  had  no  acquaintance  out- 
side. She  said  there  was  one  gentleman  not  of  the  nobility  whom  they 
have  acquaintance  with.  I  think  it  is  here  as  in  France  and  Germany, 
that  the  nobility,  though  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  common- 
alty of  their  country,  are  very  cordial  to  foreigners  of  any  rank  or 
none.     I  am  treated  very  cordially  by  some,  and  politely  by  all  whom 
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I  have  met.  The  gentlemen  are  more  cordial  than  the  ladies.  Two 
or  three  different  times  gentlemen  went  to  the  countess's  box  at  the 
opera  to  get  an  introduction,  expecting  to  meet  me  there,  and  not 
finding  me,  called  at  other  times  at  the  house.  They  think  it  too  bad 
not  to  go  to  the  opera. 

You  want  to  know  what  is  thought  of  America  and  its  people  here. 
I  ca'n't  answer  for  Italy,  because  I  have  had  too  little  conversation 
to  have  ascertained.  In  Germany  I  always  found  myself  honored  and 
treated  with  marked  deference  on  account  of  my  nationality.  I  think 
we  are  sufficiently  appreciated,  at  least  in  Berlin.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment is  respected  by  all,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  Germany,  sympathize*! 
deeply  with  us  in  our  late  struggle.  People  are  astonished  that  the 
(rovernment  has  set  Jeft'.  Davis  at  liberty. 

We  are  much  disappointed  in  our  calculations  on  living  in  Europe: 
we  think  it  will  cost  us  as  much  as  at  home,  prices  have  risen  so  much 
since  I  was  here.  I  intended  to  write  you  a  good  deal  about  customs, 
etc.,  here,  but  have  nearly  filled  my  allotted  space  with  my  own  im- 
mediate affairs  or  those  of  my  surroundings.  Next  time  I  hope  to  in- 
troduce you  to  some  of  our  society,  and  make  you  a  little  acquainted 
with  the  city  of  Udine.  I  think  some  of  going  to  Rome  and  Naples 
before  returning  to  Germany,  but  do  n't  know  yet.  The  truth  is,  I 
have  n't  the  least  desire  to  travel  more  than  necessary,  and  I  am  about 
tired  of  sightseeing.  I  enjoy  more  the  luxury  of  quietness  in  the 
family-circle. 


PRACTICAL      DEPARTMENT 


Mui.TiPi.Yixn  BY  A  FuACTiox. — The  idea  that  we  some  times  divide  to 
perform  a  multiplication  is  a  paradox,  and  needs  especial  attention  in 
the  case  of  nearly  every  pupil.  The  Multiplication-Table  teaches  no 
such  doctrine.  Require  the  pupil,  before  giving  attention  to  fractions, 
to  repeat  a  thing  or  collection  of  things,  5,  4,  3,  2,  or  1  times,  and  he 
will  do  it  readily.  Tell  him  to  repeat  it  a  less  number  of  times  than 
that,  and  he  is  apt  to  say  there  is  no  less  number  than  one.  lie 
reasons  "One  from  one  leaves  nothing.  "  True:  so  does  50  from  5(i 
leave  nothing,  yet  there  are  numbers  less  than  50.  The  difficulty  is  to 
swing  past  that  'dead  i)oint'  in  juvenile  mathematics,  the  unit.  He 
must  be  shown  that  there  are  as  many  numbers  less  than  a  unit  as 
there  are  greater:  that  any  thing  or  number  may  be  repeated  k,  1,  \ 
times,  as  well  as  2,  3,  or  4  times;  but  that  when  the  multiplier  happens 
to  be  less  than  aunit,  a  division  of  the  multiplicand  must  always  occur. 

Taking  |  of  40  bushels  of  wlieat  is  certainly  not  finding  how  many 
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times  5  of  a  bushel  is  contained  in  40  bushels,  but  is  repeating  40 
bushels  g  times.  To  do  this,  we  must  either  divide  the  40  bushels  into 
8  equal  parts,  and  take  5  of  those  parts,  or  repeat  the  4t)  bushels  5 
times  and  divide  that  result  into  8  equal  parts.  Division  must  occur, 
as  one  step  in  the  performance  of  the  multiplication,  just  as  much  as 
multiplication,  subtraction  and  addition  occur  as  steps  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  division  in  simple  numbers;  yet  one  of  the  steps  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  the  ultimate  result.  There  is  a  choice  as  to  which  of 
these  methods  should  first  be  taught  to  the  pupil.  One  method  is  ab- 
solutely true,  the  other  constructively  true.  The  method  most  direct 
and  simple  should  first  be  used.  Tell  him  to  take  one  part,  then  five 
parts,  of  the  wheat  actually  on  hand,  and  he  can  take  his  measuring- 
vessel  and  actually  do  it.  Tell  him  to  repeat  the  amount  of  wheat 
five  times  before  taking  a  part,  and  the  thought  will  occur  that  it  is 
impossible  without  buying  more  wheat.  Place  one  apple  and  a  knife 
before  him  and  desire  f  to  be  taken:  a  division  will  first  occur,  then  a 
repetition  of  the  parts.  Eequire  the  other  process,  and  two  more 
apples  must  be  jjlaced  beside  the  one  already  there,  and  each  be  need- 
lessly mutilated  to  furnish  the  requisite  parts.  The  quite  common 
method  of  reasoning,  "We  first  multiply  by  5:  5  times  40  bushels  is 
200  bushels;  but  we  did  not  wish  to  multiply  by  5,  but  by  g,  a  number 
8  times  as  small,"  etc.,  etc.,  seems  to  the  beginner  to  be  launching  out 
in  a  wrong  direction,  he  knowing  full  well  the  necessity  of  repenting 
of  the  act.  AVhen  the  multiplication  first  and  division  afterward  be- 
comes desirable  in  order  to  save  multiplying  a  mixed  number,  the 
reasoning,  being  more  abstract  and  complicated,  should  take  a  second- 
ary position,  allowing  what  nught  be,  if  something  else  were  true,  to 
come  afterward. 

If  it  be  required  to  obtain  }  of  ],  for  instance,  the  pupil  should  by 
no  means  fail  to  know  fully  what  to  call  the  part  so  obtained.  It  will 
not  be  denominated  one-twelfth  because  he  has  seen  denominators 
on  the  slate  or  visions  of  denominators  in  the  mind,  and  because  3X4 
make  12,  any  more  than  because  20—8  makes  12.  Numbers  and  parts 
of  numbers  existed  and  might  have  been  named  before  figures  were 
invented,  as  much  as  rivers  ran  before  maps  were  made.  The  reason- 
ing should  be  no  less  than  this:  in  the  unit  there  are  |;  to  obtain  i 
of  \,  that  fourth  must  be  divided  into  3  equal  parts.  If  ]  contains  3 
of  those  parts,  |,  or  the  unit,  would  contain  4  times  3  of  those  parts, 
or  12  of  those  parts.  If  the  unit  contains  12  of  the  parts,  then  each 
part  will  be  called  -j', ;  therefore  A  of  ]  is  j'^. 

In  all  cases,  if  the  pupil  is  to  kiiow  the  little  essential  principles,  he 
must  be  made  to  say  them  in  concise,  accurate  language.  Simply  tell- 
ing him  gives  the  teacher  no  evidence  of  adequate  impressions  on  his 
mind.  After  being  able  to  give  oral  solutions  correctly,  he  should  be 
immediately  required  to  turn  to  the  blackboard  and  write  out  the 
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process  in  a  series  of  concise  statements  by  means  of  figures  and 
signs,  that  the  connection  between  his  mental  work  and  the  written 
expression  of  that  mental  process  may  be  complete.  There  is  no 
hazard  in  saying  that  when  this  plan  is  faithfully  carried  out  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  misconception  of  terms  and  princi^Dles.  This 
careful  attention  to  details  encourages  that  habit  of  studying,  and 
successfully  practicing,  the  thousand  little  contractions  practiced  by 
business  men  and  skillful  mathematicians.  For  instance:  fXi  The 
slave  of  rules  and  customs  says,  ^Xt=lh^^^  removing  factors,  either 
before  or  after  multiplying,  W9  obtain  the  result  in  lowest  terms.  We 
save  one  reduction  by  taking  J  of  the  number  of  parts  and  repeating 
that  result  twice,  gaining  the  final  i-esult  directly.  Also  in  this:  iXi- 
|X2=|;  tXi=|Xi=T\-  Or  in  this:  ^^jXf-  A  glance  shows  that  we 
can  divide  each  term  of  the  multiplicand  by  the  opposite  term  of  the 
multiplier.  Reason  tells  us  we  may  do  so  with  propriety,  and  the 
work  is  done. 

These  and  corresponding  contractions  in  all  departments  of  the 
practice  of  the  Science  of  Numbers,  and  which,  it  is  believed,  can 
only  be  practiced  by  the  investigating,  philosophical  student,  are  of 
incalculable  value  to  the  business  man,  and  afford  an  indispensable 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics.  c. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Lroislative  Acts. —  It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  last  General  Assem- 
bly passed  two  acts  of  great  interest  to  us  as  teachers:  the  one  establishing  a 
Southern-Illinois  Xormal  School;  and  the  one  enabling  counties  to  establish 
County  Normal  Schools. 

The  various  amendments  to  the  school-law  are  of  interest  and  value,  espe- 
cially those  authorizing  teacher.s  to  report  their  schedules  monthly  and  to  draw 
pay  thereon;  and  permitting  teachers  to  attend  institutes,  if  they  desire, 
without  loss  of  pay.  Teachers  may  in  these  congratulate  themselves  that 
they  have  taken  a  long  step  forward.  It  has  frequently  been  the  case  that  a 
teacher  has  suffered  great  inconvenience  from  not  being  able  to  draw  pay  until 
the  close  of  school;  Avhile  then  defects  in  schedule,  or  failure  to  return  it  in 
season,  may  cause  much  longer  delay.  By  the  system  of  monthly  reports  any 
deficiencies  may  quickly  be  remedied,  and  the  previous  vexatious  delays  may 
be  avoided. 

By  the  amendment  in  regard  to  Institutes  County  Superintendents  have  put 
into  their  hands  a  pretty  eflfectual  check  to  a  practice  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  we  have  known  to  prevail  occasionally:  that  is,  for  teachers  whose  schools 
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were  dismissed  that  they  might  attend  the  institute  to  take  the  time,  or  part  of 
it  at  least,  for  something  else.  The  law  now  reads  that  they  will  receive  pay 
for  the  number  of  days  during  which  they  are  in  actual  attendance  upon  the  in- 
stitute, as  certified  by  the  County  Superintendent. 

But  we  regard  the  acts  respecting  Normal  Schools,  and  especially  respecting 
establishing  County  Normal  Schools,  as  of  paramount  importance.  No  one  or 
two  Normal  Schools,  however  ably  managed,  or  however  fully  attended,  can 
supply  the  needs  of  this  great  state.  Indeed,  the  tendency  is  continually  that 
they  become,  like  any  other  good  school,  places  where  young  people  resort  to 
procure  an  education,  without  any  thought  of  teaching, —  at  least,  any  more 
than  while  obtaining  that  education.  But  the  County  Normal  Schools,  if  es- 
tablished, as  we  trust  they  will  be,  in  at  least  every  two  counties  of  the  state, 
and  if  made  simple  and  practical,  above  all  not  aiming  at  too  extended  or  too 
literary  a  course,  will  in  a  great  degree  obviate  all  these  objections,  and  meet  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  schools  and  teachers.  Besides,  they  will  furnish  to 
the  two  State  Schools  a  class  of  students  better  prepared  in  elementary  drill, 
and  these  schools  will  not  need,  as  now,  to  spend  so  much  time  and  labor  on 
mere  elementary  and  academical  work,  but  will  be  able  to  devote  more  to  the 
real  and  professed  object  of  the  Normal  School  —  Theories  and  Principles  and 
Methods  of  Teaching. 

"We  trust  that  the  gentlemen  having  the  establishing  of  the  Southern  Nor- 
mal School  in  charge  will  select  the  best  location,  and,  above  all,  be  careful  to 
secure  men  of  broad  and  liberal  culture  and  extended  views  for  its  instructors, 
that  we  may  have  two  Normal  Schools  of  which  the  state  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association. —  We  are  gratified  at  being  able  to  an- 
nounce thus  early  that  the  place  of  the  next  meeting  of  this  body  has  been 
selected.  The  school  authorities  and  citizens  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  have 
extended  a  cordial  invitation,  which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. The  American  Normal  Association  and  the  Association  of  State  and 
County  Superintendents  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place.  These  meet- 
ings will  be  held  August  17th-20th. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  teachers  of  Illinois  the  duty  of 
being  largely  represented  at  these  anniversaries.  Politically,  commercially, 
and  socially,  this  state  ranks  among  the  most  powerful  in  the  Union,  and 
these  educational  bodies  have  given  to  her  a  like  position  in  their  sphere  of 
labor.  It  devolves  upon  her  teachers  to  see  to  it  that  her  position  in  this  re- 
spect is  not  lowered  or  her  influence  diminished.  A  desire  for  improvement 
should  prompt  as  many  to  attend  as  is  possible.  We  have  never  yet  heard 
any  one  attending  these  associations  who  has  not  felt  richly  repaid  for  his 
time  and  trouble.  One  can  not  listen  to  the  exchange  of  ideas  by  the  most 
prominent  educators  of  the  country  without  having  his  professional  interest 
awakened  anew,  and  without  being  inspired  with  resolutions  to  higher  effort 
than  ever  before.  One  can  not  clasp  hands  or  exchange  experiences  with  a 
brother  from  a  distant  state  without  realizing  more  vividly  the  extent  of  the 
field  of  labor,  or  feeling  a  broader  sympathy  for  those  at  work  in  it.  Nothing 
more  effectually  tears  away  the  cloak  of  conceit  or  overcomes  the  spirit  of  nar- 
row-mindedness, which  are  by  some  charged  upon  our  profession,  than  this 
realization  ©f  the  magnitude  of  our  work  or  of  the  multitude  of  the  workers. 

But  these  associations  are  not  organized  for  the  mere  purpose  of  mutual  im- 
provement to  their  members.      There  is  a  higher  object.     Our  nation,  more 
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than  any  other,  is  based  upon  the  pojuilar  will;  and  as  that  will  is  intelligent, 
80  will  the  government  be  secure  and  prosperous.  Where  education  is  the 
foundation,  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires  that  it  be  laid  broad  and  deep. 
Any  one  who  is  a  student  of  our  institutions  readily  perceives  that  there  are 
many  educational  systems  in  different  sections,  from  almost  none  at  all  up  to 
the  nearly  complete  ones  in  the  older  states.  Much  may  be  done  to  improve 
and  develop  these  systems;  and  certainly  those  connected  with  the  work  are 
more  fitted  for  that  labor  than  any  other.  There  are  various  other  educational 
questions  of  national  import  which  demand  earnest  discussion  by  the  teachers 
of  the  country.  If  we  expect  to  see  the  cause  in  which  we  labor  keep  pace  in 
the  course  of  progress  with  other  interests,  it  can  be  only  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  all  interested.  Other  occupations,  professions,  or  branches  of  industry, 
grow  strong  by  organization  and  united  action.  The  legislation  of  the  country 
is  largely  influenced  by  agencies  like  these.  A\Tiy  shall  not  the  teachers  of 
the  land  be  as  earnest  as  men  of  any  other  employment?  In  your  plans  for 
vacation  be  sure  to  include  the  trip  to  Trenton,  to  the  National  Associations. 

Educational  Journals. —  "We  clip  the  following  from  the  Burlington  (Iowa) 
Hawkeye,  one  of  our  valued  exchanges: 

"  Every  teacher  or  person  preparing  to  teach  (and  it  would  n't  hiu-t  school 
officers  or  parents)  should  read  one  or  more  good  educational  journals.  We 
number  among  our  exchanges  some  of  the  best  in  the  Union.  The  Massachu- 
setts Teacher  and  the  New-York  Teacher  will  give  you  the  educational  inter- 
ests of  the  Eastern  States.  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  the  Illinois  Teach- 
er and  the  Michigan  Teacher  are  certainly  the  best  journals  of  their  class  that 
we  have  ever  seen.  We  should,  of  course,  take  our  own  state  journal,  but  wo 
can  not  spend  an  extra  dollar  and  a  half  (and  we  do  all  spend  an  'extra'  dol- 
lar in  the  course  of  the  year)  to  better  advantage  than  by  subscribing  to  one  or 
more  of  these  papers.  We  glean  much  that  is  of  interest  from  them,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  give  to  our  readers  a  tithe  of  the  valuable  and  interesting  matter 
contained  in  them;  and  that  Avhich  is  of  most  real  value  and  interest  to  teach- 
ers and  school  officers  we  can  seldom  do  more  than  allude  to.  Take  for  exam- 
ple ihe  longer  articles  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  for  IVIarch,  which  happens  to  be 
before  us  as  we  write:  '  A  plea  for  the  personal  culture  of  teachers';  'School- 
Houses';  'Tl«e  plan  of  creation  as  seen  in  the  Animal  Kingdom';  'Sketch  of 
a  first  lesson  in  Form  '.  Any  one  of  these  is  worth  the  price  of  subscription. 
Then  the  '  Editor's  Chair'  and  '  Educational  Items  '  are  by  no  means  the  least 
valuable  portion  of  the  Teacher:  indeed,  it  is  from  these  departments  that  cir- 
cumstances compel  us  to  make  nearly  all  our  selections;  and  what  is  true  of 
♦  he  Illinois  Teacher  will  apply  equally  to  the  other  journals  we  have  named. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  miss  the  monthly  visit  of  any  of  them,  and  we  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  possible  for  any  teacher  to  get  along  without  at  least  one 
really  good  educational  journal." 

Bating  the  pleasant  words  of  commendation  of  our  own  journal,  we  indorse 
the  above  most  thoroughly.  We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  live  teacher  who 
does  not  subscribe  for  one  or  more  of  the  educational  journals.  Wc  arc  very 
sure  that  every  teacher  is  the  gainer  by  subscribing  to  two  or  three  of  the  best. 
Certainly  he  should  give  his  support  to  his  own  state  educational  paper,  and 
take  others  if  possible. 

/ ■A■J;.so^'.^ l   i tkm.s. 

S.  A.  Bhiggs,  Esq.,  with  whom  our  readers  were  once  so  familiar  as  an  active 
teacher  and  as  editor  of  this  journal,  has  been  elected  President  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  for  the  unexpired  term  of  L.  Brentauo,  resigned. 

Mr.  J,  N.  Patrick,  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers  as  cue  of  our  most 
successful  teachers,  finds,  after  thirteen  years'  trial,  that  he  can  secure  better 
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comjjensatiou  in  other  business  than  teaching.  Mr.  I'atrick  becomes  agent 
for  the  introduction  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.'s  valuable  school-books,  with  his 
headquarters  at  Ccntralia.     We  are  sorry  to  lose  him  from  the  teachers'  ranks. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Dodge,  recently  First  Assistant,  succeeds  Mr.  Patrick  as  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Centralia  Schools. 

Dr.  Paul  A.  Chadbourne,  it  is  reported,  has  tendered  his  resignation  as 
President  of  "Wisconsin  University. 

Hon.  Charles  R.  Coburn,  formerly  State  Superintendent,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  decease  Deputy  Superintendent,  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania, 
died  in  Nichols,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  March  8th. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 


OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Bloomingtok. —  From  a  letter  received  from  Superintendent  Etter  we  take 
the  following :  "  Our  schools  here  are  doing  well.  The  primary  schools  opened 
60  full  that  we  were  obliged  to  divide  them  and  let  one  part  attend  in  the  fore- 
noon and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  It  works  well:  the  people  are  pleased 
with  it,  and  the  teachers  report  that  they  are  able  to  do  more  and  better  work 
than  before.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school  last  term  was  1,694, 
and  a  large  number  applied  who  could  not  be  admitted.  The  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance was  9732-  The  whole  amount  of  money  spent  in  this  city  for  school 
purposes  during  the  year  ending  April  4th  was  $83,642.96.  We  are  building 
two  new  Bchool-buildings,  both  to  be  finished  in  August,  and  intend  to  begin 
another  next  fall.  The  people  are  beginning  to  take  more  interest  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  than  ever  before.  During  the  examinations  at  the  close  of  last 
term  the  schools  were  visited  by  many  of  the  patrons,  and,  so  far  as  we  have 
heard,  all  were  well  pleased." 

Chicago. —  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Superintend- 
ent, Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  submitted  a  revision  of  the  Course  of  Study.  As  the 
course  in  many  of  the  schools  of  the  state  is  modeled  after  that  of  Chicago,  we 
give  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  nearly  entire,  that  the  proposed  changes 
may  be  generally  known. 


The  use  of  the  Course  for  the  past  three 
vears  has  shown  some  defects,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  most  prominent:  1.  Too 
much  has  heen  required  of  pupils  in  nearly 
all  the  grades.  2.  What  we  have  been  pleas- 
ed to  call  the  Oral  Course  has  been  too  full 
and  too  much  separated  from  other  work. 
'A.  The  successive  steps  in  some  of  the 
branches  of  studj^  have  not  been  as  evenly 
graded  as  is  desirable.  4.  The  Course  of 
Study  has  hardly  left  enough  to  the  teacher, 
whereby  individuality  and  tact  can  be  devel- 
oped. 5.  Pupils  have  not  had  all  the  facili- 
ties that  may  consistently  be  given  them  in 
the  grammar  schools,  for  obtaining  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  more  important  Eng- 
lish branches  now  pursued  only  in  the  High 
School. 

The  course  of  study  submitted  meets  the 
objections  to  the  course  now  in  use,  and  j)re- 
sents  these  peculiar  features : 

1.  It  makes  the  instruction  less  theoretical 
and  more  iiractical :  for  example,  a  pupil 


leaving  school  al  the  end  of  the  lowestgrade 
will  at  least  be  able  to  write  his  own  name ; 
at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades  he  will 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  arithmietic,  will  be  able  to 
read  tolerably  well  aud  to  write  a  legible 
hand,  and  in  fact  he  will  have  attained  some- 
thing useful  in  after  life  wherever  he  may 
be  compelled  to  leave  the  school. 

2.  It  requires  a  little  less  of  the  text-book 
and  more  of  the  teacher. 

'i.  It  calls  for  results  and  leaves  methods  to 
the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 

I  have  endeavored  to  grade  the  studies  to 
the  average  capacity  ot  pupils,  and  to  com- 
bine things  with  their  uses  so  as  to  interest 
pupils  more  and  thereby  secure  better  pro- 
gress. In  illustration,  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  spelling  is  to  be  associated 
with  words  used  in  reading  and  in  all  depart- 
ments of  study :  abbreviations  are  associated 
with  spelling  of  the  words  abbreviated ;  in- 
tellectual and  written  arithmetic  are  carried 
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along  together :  language  is  grarleil  from  the 
lowest  grade  into  and  through  the  grammar 
grades. 

That  the  comparison  between  the  course 
herewith  presented  and  the  revised  course 
adopted  in  l86rt  may  be  the  more  easily  and 
properly  made,  permit  me  to  suggest  the 
tollowing  points: 

I.  The  order  is  somewhat  varied  in    the 


"  Language  and  Vocal  Culture  " ;  arithmetic, 
written  and  mental,  under  "Numbers"; 
writing  and  drawing  are  combined ;  geog- 
raphy and  history  are  cla-ssed  together ;  and 
the  ''Miscellaneous  list"  includes  the  oral 
course  with  physical  exercise,  morals  and 
manners. 

2.  The  Readers  now  in  use  are  numbered 
differently  from  those  used  under  the  previ- 
ous course : 

Analytical  First  Reader  corresponds  to 
National  Primer. 

Analytical  Second  Reader  correspond.s  to 
National  First  Reader. 

Analytical  Third  Reader  corresponds  to 
National  Second  Reader. 

Analytical  Fourth  Reader  corresponds  to 
National  Third  Reader. 

Analytical  Fifth  Reader  corresponds  to 
Hillard's  Fifth  Reader. 

Analytical  Sixth  Reader  corresponds  to 
Hillard-s  Sixth  Reader. 

.!.  The  Spellers  can  not  be  compared,  as 
the  one  now  in  use  differs  entirely  in  design 
and  plan  from  the  previous  one,  and  the 
Speller  now  used  is  graded  to  (it  the  topics  of 
the  "  Miscellaneous  Cour.se." 

t.  The  Arithmetics  are  the  same  as  bofori', 
except  Walton's  primary  and  intellectual, 
uhich  take  the  places  of  Emerson's  First 
I';irl  and  Colburn's  Intellectual. 

.1.  The  Grammar  for  the  higlier  grades  re- 
mains the  same,  except  in  the  amount  re- 

•  luired. 

«.  Should  the  Board  change  text-books  in 
anv  branch,  the  course  may  need  revision  so 
as  to  fit  the  books,  though  I  have  endeavored 
to  fix  the  course,  as  far  as  possible,  by  topics, 
so  as  to  make  it  fit  any  text-books. 

The  course  as  presented  will  require  the 
pupil  to  be  furnished  with  the  following  text 
books  only,  (all  other  topics  will  be  taught 
orally,  or  from  cards,  charts  or  maps  furnish- 
ed the  school  i : 

Tenth  Grade— ^one. 

Nhiih  GrncW—yhst  Reader. 

KiglUh  Grarf<-— Second  Reader. 

■Seventh  CVrm/e— Third  Reader,  Speller  and 
Primary  Arithmetic. 

■Sh-th  ff/OKfr— Third  Reader,  ,Speller,  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Singing  Rook,  Writing 
Book. 

Fifth  a,-<u\r  Fourth  Hoader,  Speller,  In- 
tellectual Aritlniu'tic,  Priuiary  (ieoKrapliy, 
Singing  Book  and  Writing  Book. 

Foiirtli  (iriuli  -I'ourtli  Header,  Si>ellor,  In- 
tellectual Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic, 
Kudiments,  Primary  (ieograijhy,  Elementa- 
rv  (irammar,  Singing  Book  and  Writing 
Hook. 

Third  Grnilr-V\M\  Reader,  Speller,  Intel- 
Irrtuiil  Arithmetic,  Written  Arithmetic, 
iJcDgraphv,  (trammar,  Singing  Book  and 
Writing  Hook. 

.^li-ntid  dritdr  -V\n\\  Reader.  Speller,  In- 
tfllpctual    Ariihniciic,  WrIttiMi  Aritlimetic, 

•  iiainina;-.  ( ii>(>:;ra|iliy,  jtistciry  of  I'nited 
stiitcs.  Siimiii-  l-.odkaiid  Writiri-  15ook. 

/.'/,-.vV  i.ra,!,  FiliU  Kradrr,  Spi'llcr,  Jntel- 
l.'.-tual  .Vrithmitic,  AVrittm  Arithmetic, 
liranunar.iJcn-rapliy,  H  isi,,iy  „f  tlip  Tnlted 
states.  Sin-ill- Honk  and  Wiitin;;  Jiook. 

Iliiih  ■Sc/i</t,l  C7((.v,v-si.\tli  Reader,  Higher 
Arithmetic,  Klemenlary  .Vlgelna,  tJrammar, 
Physical  Geography,  Physiology,  Singing 
Book. 


REVISED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

jAiiipiiiipe  and  Vocal  Cid/ure.  -  Keodinp 
from  cards  and  from  blackboard,  one  hund- 
red words,  both  printed  and  script.  Special 
attention  to  tones  in  reading,  spelling  and  re- 
citing. jtfi(,?!c— Reading  and  rote  songs. 
Spellinri  —  Words  learned  orally. 

Xiimhers  — Counting,  reading  and  writing 
numbers  to  100. 

Writinp  ami  J)rati;inp —  Knch  child  write 
his  own  name  and  the  words  learned  from 
cards  and  blackboards.  Drawing  simple 
forms  directetl  by  the  teacher. 

Miardlanroii.t  —  Morals  and  Manners,  as  oc- 
casions may  suggest  or  necessity  require. 
Phyxiciil  Kxercifex.  frequent,  varied  and  brief. 
Human  Body  and  its  parts.  Five  Senses, 
their  organs  and  use.  Common  Objects  with 
more  observable  properties. 

No  text-books  required.  Just  before  pro- 
motion to  the  Ninth  Grade,  pupils  may  have 
the  First  Reader  put  into  their  hands  until 
they  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of 
holding,  finding  and  keepingthe  place  while 
reading.  The  place  to  be  found  by  pages 
and  not  by  lessons. 

NtNTH  GRAPE. 

jAtniiiKiui  and  Vonil  Culture.  —  Rendiiiij 
from  tlie  First  Reader,  also  50  new  words 
found  in  the  Second  Reader,  both  printed 
and  script.  Jleaiiing  and  use  of  jjeriod,  in- 
terrogation mark  and  hyphen.  Distinction 
between  an  assertion  and  a  question,  with 
jjroper  inflections  at  the  close  of  each. 
Spelling  by  sound  monosyllabic  words  with- 
out .silent  letters;  spelling  words  read  toral- 
\y).    Jtfi««ic— reading  and  rote  singing. 

J\"M«i/^er.5.— Reading  and  writing  numbers 
to  1,000.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to 
.">'s.  Adding  columns  of  single  figures,  sum 
not  exceeding  1.'),  or  any  two  numbers  of  not 
more  than  three  ligures,  such  that  the  sum 
of  no  two  figures  ot  the  same  order  shall  ex- 
ceed 9.  Rapid  combinations  in  adding  and 
subtracting,  in  nocase  exceeding  1.5.  Roman 
numerals  to  L. 

Wrltina  and  J)rav;in0.~Writing  words 
from  reading  lessons,  small  letters.  Drnir- 
infi  simple  forms,  directed  by  the  teacher. 

MixrellaneoKx.— Morals  and  manners  as  in 
the  Tenth  Grade.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
the  Tenth  tirade.  Domestic  animals.  Pri- 
mary colors.    Three  kingdoms  of  nature. 

No  text-book  required  except  the  First 
Reader. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Ji((n(iHU<ir  and  Vocal  Ci'Wk/v.  —  Second 
Reader.  Comma,  semicolon  and  colon, 
without  rules.  Exclamation  point  and  its 
use.  Use  of  capital  letters  at  the  commence- 
ment of  sentences,  and  of  names  of  persons 
and  the  words  I  and  O.  spellinri  by  sound 
any  monosyllabic  words.  Siielling  wnrds 
read  lorally  >.  .Vksic— reading  and  rote  sing- 
ing. 

A"i;»)?jr)-.v.— Reading  and  writing  numbers 
to  10,iH».  Addition  and  subtraction  tables 
I'ompleted.  Adding  numbers,  sum  not  to 
exceed  10,000.  Subtracting  numbers  of  four 
ligures  or  less,  of  such  character  that  each 
figure  of  the  minuend  shall  equal  or  exceed 
the  corresponding  figure  of  the  subtrahend. 
Multiplication  and  division  tables  to  5's.  Ro- 
man numerals  to  C.  Rapid  combinations  in 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  di- 
vision, not  exceeding  50. 

Writinp  and  l>rawinri.— Writing,  fin\a,\\  let- 
tors  and  "capitals,  words  from  Reading  I,e8- 
sons.    Drawing. 

,V(>re«anco».v.— Morals  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Phj-sical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grades.  Divisions  of  Time  and  their 
names,  with  proper  abbreviations.  Second- 
ary colors.    Wild  animals. 
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SEVEXTH  GRADK. 

r.ciiiwiarif  and  Vocal  CiUltire.—  First  liall'of 
Third  Reader.  Quotation  marks  and  their 
use.  Use  of  capitals  in  all  proiier  names  the 
pupils  have  occasion  to  write,  (.'onstruction 
of  simple  sentences  reguiring  the  use  of  the 
period  and  interrogation  point.  iSpeWnii  — 
Bj'  sound,  words  in  reading  le.ssons,  except 
the  most  difficult.  Muxic—  Reading  and  rote 
singing.  Spelling,  with  use  of  the  fSpeller. 
Abbreviation  of  words  usually  spelled,  ab- 
breviated. 

Niimherx—  Reading  and  writing  numbers 
to  100,(1011.  JIultiplication  and  division  tables 
completed.  .Vdditiou  and  subtraction  of 
numbers,  sum  or  minuend  not  to  exceed  five, 
figures.  Multiplication  of  any  number  not 
exceeding  four  figures  by  any  single  figure. 
Division  of  any  number,  each  figure  of 
which  is  an  exact  multiple  of  the  divisor. 
Roman  numerals  to  M.  Rapid  combina- 
tions in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division,  not  exceeding  lUO.  Primary 
arithmetic. 

Writinn  and  /?min/if/.— Writing  words  in 
reading  and  other  lessons.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

;i/i4rfHrt»foi(.«.— Jlorals  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grade.s.  Lines  and  angles.  Trades, 
tools  and  materials.    Wild  animals. 

SIXTH   fiRADK. 

Lanriiio(ie and  Varal  r'iiUiire.~'y'\\ni\  Head- 
er completed.  Spfllinr/— By  sounds,  any 
words  read.  Spelling,  oral  and  written,  from 
speller,  with  abbreviations  of  such  words  in 
spelling  lessons  as  are  usually  abbreviated. 
Definitions.  Construction  of  sentencesconi- 
prising  words  from  spelling  lessons,  with 
special  attention  to  the  use  of  capitals 
and  punctuation,  as  far  as  taught.  Music  — 
Reading. 

Ntmiljers.-- 'Rending  and  writing  numbers 
of  two  periods.  Add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  so  that  the  sum,  minuend,  product  or 
dividend  shall  not  exceed  two  periods,  mul- 
tiplier two  figures,  divisor  one  figure.  Rapid 
combinations.    I'rimary  arithmetic. 

IVrilinp  and  Dravinfh—Vae  of  cop.v-book, 
pen  and  ink  in  writing.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Mixrellaneoitn.—  MoraiK  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grades.  Articles  eaten  and  worn. 
Plane  figures,  with  review  of  lines  and  an- 
gles. Circle  and  its  parts.  Map  of  Chicago, 
with  ph.y.sical  features  of  the  Aniciican  Con- 
tinent, and  use  of  terms  delining  divisions  of 
land  and  of  water,  with  simple  illustrations. 
Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

l-lFTir  I.RADE. 

iMnriiiiicif  mill  \'ociil  <'ultiiri\—Yi.mvll\ 
Header,  first  half  and  half  of  Introduction. 
Phonic  Analysis,  as  given  in  the  fteader,  ex- 
cept vvritteu  analysis.  Construction  of  sen- 
tences as  in  the  Sixth  tirade,  and  written  re- 
views, special  attention  being  given  to  punc- 
tuation, capitals  and  the  proper  use  of  pro- 
nouns. Definitions,  .s pellin/i  — Oral  and 
written,  from  speller,  with  such  abbrevia- 
tions as  are  made  of  words  .spelled.  Jfusic— 
Reading. 

Xi(m(^f/'4-.— Reading  and  writing  numbers 
to  three  periods.  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication  and  division  ;  numbers  in  no 
case  exceeding  three  periods;  multiplier 
three  figures;  divisor  one  figure.  Rapid 
combinations.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Geography.—  Primary  geography,  through 
the  United  States.    Majj  drawing  from  copy. 

Writing  and  Z)rai/,'Mt.(/.— Writing  with  iiik 


previous  grades.  Classification  of  animals, 
trees,  fruitsand  flowers.  Weights  and  meas- 
ures.   Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

FOURTH  GRAIIK. 

I.iininingc    mid      i'occd     Cullnrr.—  Fourth 


Sp(;llinfi  —  Ov'A\  and  written, 
breviations  of  words  usually   abbreviated. 
Music.    Declamations  and  recitations. 

Xniiibrrs.—  Rudiments  of  arithmetic  to  di- 
vision of  fractions;  intellectual  arithmetic; 
rapid  combinations. 

(jcorim/i/ii/.—  Primary  geography  complet- 
ed ;  map  drawing  from  memory. 

Writinn  mill  l)/yf /riiif/.— Writing  in  copy 
hooks  and  writing  spellers.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

jriKcelUiiii'oiiy.—  MoriilK  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grades.  Kinds  and  properties  of 
matter.  Metals  and  metallic  ores.  Rectan- 
gular and  spherical  solids.  Definitions  of 
words  in  lessons. 

THIRn  GKADK. 

Langnntp-  rind  Vocal,  Cidliire.-  Fifth  Read- 
er, first  half,  and  half  of  Introdnction. 
Phonic  analysis.  Orthograph.v  and  etymol- 
ogy in  grammar.  Spelling —OrM  and  writ- 
ten ,  from  speller,  with  abbreviations  of  words 
abbreviated.  Declamations  and  recitations. 
J/»\if  — reading. 

,Vi(»iAf;'«.— Rudiments  of  arithmetic  com- 
pleted ;  intellectual  arithmetic;  rapid  com- 
binations. 

'^'foi'/rap/iv.— (geography,  through  United 
States. 

IVriting  luvl  iJcrtici'/i.c/.— Writing  in  copy- 
books and  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

MiscrUancoiis.— Morula  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.    Physical  exercises 

previ  

motii 

SECOXn  GRADE. 

Jyinigiiaf/r  (iiiil  y'ljrcd  Ciiltiirr.— V\\\\\  Head- 
er com))leted.  Phonic  analysis.  Declama- 
tions and  recitations.  Spflliiiij  -- (h-n\  and 
written,  from  speller,  with  abbreviations  of 
words  that  arc  uhhieviated.  ^IMusic.  (.tram- 
mar  and  syntax.    Written  abstracts. 

\iimlin-x.~  Arithmetic,  through  simple  in- 
terest. Iiilcllectual  arithmetic.  Forms  of 
billsand  receipts.     Rapid  combinations. 

t;rorira/i/ij/  mid  //wto?-.v.— Geography  to 
Asia.  :Map-(lra«ing.  History  to  J.  Q.  Ad- 
ams's .adniiiiistration,  beginning  at  the  Rev- 
iilutioii,  with  lessons  on  the  Government  of 
th(>  United  States. 

Writing  and  Drawing.— VyriUwa  in  copy- 
book, and  writing-speller.  Jirawing  from 
cards. 

MiscrIlmicoiix.~Mm-.\\n  and  manners  as  in 
lirevious  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grades.  Respiration,  circulation 
and  digestion.  Xatioiial  and  State  (iovern- 
ments.  City  Government  and  olticers.  Def- 
initions of  words  used  in  lessons. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

haiigiKiiic  and    Vocal   r(/?/i/,v.-  Select  ions 


fr( 


ifth 


Phunic  analx-sis.  Declamntidiis  ami  rccila- 
tioiis.  .SV"'"'"."  — Oral  and  written,  from  the 
si)ellei-.  t//('U(;»((;-— Analysis  and  paising 
selections  from  Reader,  with  review.  J<:pis- 
tolary  composition.    Music. 

X»/<ifj(yv.- Arithmetic  completed.  Intel- 
lei'tual  arithmetic.  Rapid  combinations. 
]''orms  of  drafts,  bills,  promi.ssory  notes, 
checks,  etc. 

Grogrupliy  and  History.—  Geography  com- 
pleted. Map-drawing.  History  completed 
and  reviewed,  except  early  settlements  and 
colonial  wars. 
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Writing  and  /)mi(i";if7.— Writing  in  copy- 
books, and  in  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
fards. 

Mittcellanfous.—  Jtorals  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Pliysical  exercises  as  in 
previous  grades.  Sleterology.  Popular  a.s- 
tronomy.  Definitions  of  words  use«l  in  les- 
sons. 

HIGK-SfHOOL  CLASS. 

-Sixtti  Read- 
Declamations  and  re- 
citation. ,S7W//;if;  — Oral  and  written,  from 
all  the  text-books.  Klietorical  and  gram- 
inatical  analysis.  Comiiosition  writing. 
Ifusic. 


,Vi//h/<p«.— Arithmetic,  philosophy  of;  Al- 
gebra to  Unadratics  ;  Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Geoaraphv  and  Hiitory.—  Physical  Geogra- 
phv ;  butliiiesof  General  History,  with  earlj 
settlements  of  the  United  States  and  colonial 
wars. 

M'rUinf]  and  l>rawi>iflr.— Writing  in  copy- 
book and  in  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

J'hysiology  —  Elementary. 

J//.vce«oneoi/«.— Morals  and  manners  as  in 
previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in 
previoiLS  grades.  Elements  of  Philosoph\- 
tsound.  light,  heat,  electricity  and  magnet- 
ism i.  Geology,  elements  of.  Deflnitious  of 
words  used  in  lessons. 


Jacksonville. — The  recent  conflagration  at  .Jacksonville,  by  which  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind  was  totally  destroyed,  proved  not  only  the  destruction  ot'  one 
of  the  noblest  charities  of  the  state,  but  also  of  a  valuable  and  entirely  success- 
ful educational  institution.  The  sympathies  of  the  people  will  be  extended  to 
the  institution  and  those  connected  with  it  in  their  misfortune.  We  understand 
that  measures  will  be  taken  at  once  to  rebuild  the  asylum,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Jacksonville  are  generously  offering  to  erect  the  structure  without  ex- 
pense to  the  state. 

Kewakf.k. — We  have  received  a  number  of  'The  Public  School  Messenger', 
published  at  Kewanee,  in  this  state,  by  our  friend  Russell.  It  is  a  sprightly 
little  sheet,  devoted  chiefly  to  local  educational  news.  It  is  just  the  thing  to  ex- 
cite home  interest  in  schools. 

Paris. — The  spring  term  of  the  schools  closed  with  examinations  and  exhi- 
bition of  the  High  School.  The  committees  in  charge  speak  with  commenda- 
tion of  the  results. 

Peru. — The  monthly  report  of  the  schools  for  February  presents  a  gratifying 
exhibit.  The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  744;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
97.2;  cases  of  tardiness,  17;  minutes  lost  by  tardiness,  8J;  neither  absent  nor 
tardy,  471.  We  notice  that  many  of  the  teachers  had  not  a  single  case  of  tar- 
diness during  the  month.  The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  fourteen  ladies, 
and  we  judge  that  our  friend  Powell,  their  Superintendent,  has  reason  to  feel 
proud  of  them.     In  every  respect  their  schools  seem'to  be  improving. 

Springfield. — The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Springfield  Teachers'  In- 
stitute was  held  in  the  High-School  building,  March  13th,  at  9  a.m.  After  the 
usual  opening  exercises,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Brooks,  proceeded  to  detail  the 
principal  disagreeable  and  commendable  features  of  the  past  month's  work. 
Mr.  Sampson,  I'rincipal  of  the  First-Ward  School,  then  introduced  a  class,  and 
conducted  an  exercise  in  Peading,  going  through  a  careful  and  thorough  drill 
in  Emphasis,  Articulation,  and  Enunciation.  He  ofl"ered  the  following  sug- 
gestions: 1st,  A  scholar  should  thoroughly  understand  what  he  is  reading;  2d, 
Should  observe  a  clear,  full  articulation,  and  proper,  natural  emphasis;  3d, 
He  should  guard  carefully  against  reading  too  fast,  or  too  much.  The  subject 
of  teaching  reading  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Willcutt,  Bennett,  Smith,  and 
Dr.  Willard.  l>r.  Willard  opposed  all  rules  for  reading,  and  went  on  to  say 
that  no  one  could  be  taught  to  read  by  artificial  rules.  His  proposition  was 
this:  "Punctuation  is  not  to  indicate  delivery,  but  to  show  the  structure  of  the 
sentence,  and  thus  facilitate  understanding  what  is  written."  An  exercise  in 
Writing  concluded  the  work  of  the  day.  This  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Bennett, 
Principal  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School,  ami  was  unusually  interesting.  The 
meeting  was  a  pleasant  one.  a. 
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Cook  County. — The  Board  of  Supervisors  have  permanently  located  the 
County  Normal  School  at  Englewood.  That  place  gave  either  one  of  two  ofTers, 
as  follows:  Five  acres  of  land,  the  present  school-site,  valued  at  $5,000,  the 
school-building,  valued  at  $18,000,  and  $25,000  cash ;  or,  twenty  acres  of  land, 
valued  at  20,000,  and  $15,000  cash.  A  plan  has  been  adopted  for  a  building  for 
the  school,  to  be  completed  by  September  next.  The  structure  is  to  be  three 
stories  high  and  basement,  and  to  be  88  feet  in  front  and  141  feet  8  inches  in 
depth.  It  will  contain  all  necessary  school-rooms,  recitation-rooms,  wardrobes, 
etc.,  and  a  hall  fiO  by  89  feet  in  size.  AVhen  finished,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most 
complete  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Its  estimated  cost  is  about 
$4fi,000. 

Effinghah  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Edgewood,  April  7th,  18(')9, 
and  remained  in  session  three  days.  The  various  exercises  were  ponducted  by 
the  following  teachers:  Arithmetic,  Owen  Scott;  Orthogra'ph)/ ,  H.  Force;  Gram- 
'inar,  H.  S.  English;  Geographr/,  W.  I.  N.  Fisher;  History,  E.  0.  Noble;  Read- 
ing, Owen  Scott.  Interesting  and  instructive  lectures  were  delivered  by  Messrs. 
Morgan,  Matthews,  Gilmore,  Fisher,  and  Patrick. 

Fulton  County. — The  meeting  of  the  Fulton  County  Teachers'  Institute,  ap- 
pointed to  be  held  in  Canton  during  the  second  week  in  April,  has  been  post- 
poned until  the  first  day  of  September,  1809.  E.  H.  Phklps,  Pres. 

Hancock  County. — All  over  our  state,  one  proof  of  the  increasing  interest 
felt  by  teachers  in  their  calling  is  the  number  of  township  institutes  that  have 
been  established,  and  sustained,  during  the  winter.  We  have  been  favored  by 
Sup't  Batchelder  with  the  report  of  the  institute  of  Hamilton,  for  the  session 
of  Feb.  20.  About  'M  members  were  present  during  the  day,  while  the  num- 
ber was  largely  increased  in  tlie  evening.  The  exercises  were  in  Eeading, 
The  History  of  Illinois,  Penmanship,  English  Composition,  Geography,  Men- 
tal Arithmetic,  Declamation,  and  Essays,  with  discussions,  and  a  lecture  by  A. 
R.Jordan.  Mary  L.  Jordan,  Sec'y;  J.S.Johnson,  President.  Meetings  are 
held  every  three  weeks.  The  institute  is  reported  as  very  interesting,  and  we 
doubt  not  it  is  valuable. 

[We  regret  that  the  above,  owing  to  the  pressure  upon  our  space,  did  not  ap- 
pear at  the  time  it  was  received.] 

Lee  County. —  Superintendent  Preston  re)iorts  the  schools  of  this  county 
well  attended,  and  in  the  main  Avell  taught,  during  the  past  winter.  A  wide- 
awake spirit  prevails  among  the  teachers. 

Marion  County  Teachers'  Institute  met  at  Odin,  March  80th,  and  continued 
three  days.  There  were  about  eighty  teachers  in  attendance,  besides  quite  a 
number  of  spectators.  All  seemed  much  interested  in  the  proceedings.  The 
exercises,  though  of  a  somewhat  miscellaneous  character,  were  practical,  and 
developed  an  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  of  this  section  which  will 
favorably  aifect  the  work  in  many  of  the  schools  of  this  county.  Hon.  J.  G. 
Morgan,  of  Cairo,  delivered  to  the  teachers  and  the  citizens  of  Odin  one  of  his 
best  lectures,  and  discussions  were  had  upon  some  of  the  living  educational 
questions  of  the  day.  Our  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  call  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  B.  H.  Gammon,  Sec. 

Marshall  County. — A  three-days  institute,  in  charge  of  Superintendent  J. 
N.  Fuller,  was  held  at  Lacou,  commencing  March  30th.  Considering  the  bad 
state  of  the  roads,  it  was  a  splendid  success,  over  100  teachei-s  being  present. 
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Earnest  work   was  done  for  the  service  of  the  teachers  of  common   schools. 
Exercises  were  conducted  bj' the  Superintendent,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Powell, 
Gove,  and  Miller.     Lectures  were  delivered  by  0.  S.  Cook,  of  Chicago;  Rev.  J.  • 
C.  Goft'.  of  Henry;  and  Prof.  Sewall,  of  Normal.     Mr.  Fuller  is  awakening  the 
right  sjiirit  among  the  teachers  of  his  county. 

Randolph  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  was  held  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  April  1st  and  2d.  Exercises  were  conducted  in  Arithmetic,  by 
Rev.  Renfro;  in  Reading,  by  J.  S.  Stevenson;  in  Geography,  by  Miss  Mary 
Wright;  in  Grammar,  History,  and  Priviary  Arithmetic,  by  W.  H.  Y.  Raymond  ; 
in  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  J.  D.  Watson  and  James  Malone,  County  Superintend- 
ent. On  the  secoud  day  an  exercise  in  ,S2)eliing  ^van  conducted  by  J.  S.  Steven- 
son. Twenty  words,  assigned  the  jirevious  day,  were  written.  Seventeen  out 
of  twenty-four  spelled  the  words  correctly.  One  gentleman  spelled  Erysipelas 
Arecipelas;  Jalap  was  spelled  Galup,  with  other  ludicrous  mistakes.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Stevenson  gave  an  exercise  in  Writing,  and  Miss  Goddard  one  in  Light  Gym- 
nastics. Among  the  resolutions  was  one  indorsing  the  Illinois  Teacher,  and 
recommending  every  teacher  to  subscribe  for  it  [which  resolution  wc  indorse. — 
Ed.]  ;  and  also  one  recommending  Guyot's  Geographies,  Hillard's  Readers, 
and  Walton's  Arithmetics,  as  already  in  use  and  satisfactory.  The  meeting  was 
a  very  pleasant  and  profitable  one.  Various  topics  were  discussed  which  need 
not  be  reported.  Mr.  Malone,  the  County  Superintendent,  received  deserved 
commendations  for  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of  education.  Sigma. 

Stephenson  County. — The  Teachers'  Institute  of  this  county  met,  pursuant 
to  a  call  of  the  County  Superintendent,  at  Eldorado  School-house,  April  6th, 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  H.  W.  Bolender,  President;  A.  A.  Krape, 
Sec'y;  W.  H.  Cameron,  Assistant  Secretary;  and  S.  R.  Worrick,  Treasurer. 
The  session  lasted  four  days.  Exercises  were  conducted  —  in  Geography,  by  S. 
R.  Worrick;  In  Grammar,  b}'  J.  H.  Worrick  ;  in  Orthography,  by  A.  A.  Crary ; 
in  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  W.  H.  Cameron;  in  Written  Arithmetic,  by  A.  A. 
Krape;  in  Reading,  by  A.  A.  Crary;  in  Penmanship,  by  Mr,  Newby.  Interest- 
ing lectures  were  delivered  —  by  J.  W.  Bird,  on  The  Intellectual  Faculties  of 
Man,  and  his  desire  for  JCnoioledge;  by  Dr.  S.  0.  Kaempfer,  on  The  Science  and 
Art  of  Teaching;  by  Dr.  F.  W.  Byers,  on  Hygiene;  and  by  Prof.  Newby,  on 
Penmanship.  The  Institute  was  favored  with  excellent  music,  by  S.  R.  Wor- 
rick, Miss  L.  A.  Miles,  Miss  L.  S.  Deppen,  and  the  Eldorado  School  Choir. 
Essays  were  read  by  L.  Evans,  W.  H.Cameron,  C.  W.  Pollock, H.  W.  Bolender", 
W.  W.  Krape;  and  declamations  were  delivered  by  W.  W.  Preston  and  W.  H. 
Deppin.  The  following  subjects  were  discussed,  many  of  them  very  earnestly: 
(1)  Rest  nathods  of  teaching  Geography;  (2)  Grammar,  and  modes  of  teaching  it; 
('.<)  School  Government,  and  opening  schools  with  Devotional  Exercises;  (4)  Duties 
of  a  Teacher  the, first  day  of  .<<chool;  (5)  Rest  Programme  for  Recitations ;  (ti)  In- 
troduction of  Gymnastics  into  Common  Schools;  (7)  Study  of  Algebra  in  Com- 
mon Schools;  (8)  Spelling -Schools;  (9)  Wages  of  Female  teachers  in  comparison 
with  those  of  Male.i;  (10)  School-Prizes  as  Incentives  to  Study.  Among  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  are  one  in  favor  of  institutes,  and  requesting  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors to  make  an  ajjpropriation  in  aid;  one  in  favor  of  uniformity  of  text- 
books in  districts  ;  one  requesting  school  officers  to  make  no  distinction  between 
the  wages  of  male  and  female  teachers  for  equal  service;  with  several  others 
for  which  we  have  no  room.  There  were  40  male  and  10  female  teachers  in  at- 
tendance [a  list  of  22  ladies  and  57  gentlemen  attending  was  furnished  us.— 
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En.] ;  and  the  institute  was  decidedly  a  success,  in  spite  of  the  almost  impass- 
able condition  of  the  roads.  There  was  much  interest  manifested,  not  only 
by  the  teachers,  but  by  the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  country. 

A.  A.  Krape,  Sec'y. 

Warren  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Young  America,  March  Slat, 
and  continued  in  session  three  days.  Class  exercises  were  conducted  by  J.  N. 
Carson,  T.  S.  McClanaban,  W.  A.  Nichols,  T.  C.  Swaflford,  Miss  Wiley,  Miss 
White,  and  J.  I.  Wilson.  Considerable  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teach- 
ers in  attendance,  all  taking  hold  of  the  work,  and  making  the  meeting  prac- 
tically one  of  the  most  beneficial  ever  held  in  the  county.  Warren  county  is 
coming  nobly  to  the  work,  and  we  think  will  stand  among  the  best  counties  in 
the  state  for  a  good  corps  of  teachers  and  good  schools.  w. 

Woodford  County. —  We  have  received  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Jos.  M. 
Clark,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  the  year  1867-'68.  The  document  is 
very  full,  containing  many  valuable  statistics,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: Number  of  school  districts,  105;  number  having  school  six  months  or 
more,  101;  number  having  no  school,  3;  number  of  teachers,  196;  number  of 
pupils,  5,877;  highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teacher,  $100;  lowest,  $30; 
highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teacher,  $50;  lowest,  $20;  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  school,  58;  average  daily  attendance  per  school,  26;  per 
cent,  of  pupils  regularly  attending  school,  44.8;  average  time  of  attendance 
per  pupil,  3  mos.  9  days;  average  cost  of  each  school,  .$396.60;  average  cost 
per  pupil,  $6.98.  Twenty-three  per  cent,  of  those  between  6  and  21  years  of 
age  have  not  attended  school  at  all.  The  evils  to  which  the  report  calls 
especial  attention  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  are  lack  of  classification  and 
overcrowded  school-rooms.  The  average  size  of  classes  is  about  2><  pupils. 
We  copy  the  following  well-timed  words  from  the  report: 

"  It  is  plain,  gentlemen,  that  with  less  than  one-half  of  the  scholars  regular 
.nitendants,  and  a  class  for  every  2)4  scholars,  your  schools  can  not  have  mate- 
rially improved  during  the  year.  When  such  has  been  the  case,  it  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule.  Compared  with  the  amount  of  money  expended 
in  their  support,  the  results  obtained  are  sufllciently  meagre.  Our  school  sys- 
tem, as  at  present  managed,  is  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  merit  of  economy. 

*'  To  remedy  this  state  of  things,  we  need  first,  and  most  of  all,  well-trained 
teachers.  Especially  are  our  schools  in  want  of  instructors  thoroughly  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  primary  branches.  The  average  teaching  life  of  a  teacher 
in  this  county  is  less  than  three  years.  At  least  half  of  it  is  gone  before  ho 
properly  understands  how  to  get  a  school  in  good  working  order  as  soon  as  it 
lias  fairly  commenced.  To  those  who  employ  them  teachers  destitute  both  of 
experience  and  training  are  often  found  to  be  unprofitable. 

"Second,  a  reduction  of  at  least  one-half  in  the  number  of  classes.  This 
in'iplies  such  a  change  in  our  system  as  to  allow  the  primary  branches  to  be 
pursued  almost  exclusively  during  the  summer  term,  and  the  advanced  in  the 
winter.  Elementary  instruction  once  thoroughly  given,  there  will  be  no  need 
of  devoting  as  much  attention  to  it  during  the  winter  as  in  the  summer.  In 
this  I  speak  of  the  county  schools,  and  not  those  of  the  towns  and  villages.  In 
no  other  way,  it  seems  to  me,  can  we  obtain  sufficient  time  for  the  teachers  to 
impart  instruction  —  the  chief  object  of  every  accomplished  teacher.  Little 
is  effected  in  this  way  by  hurriedly  passing  over  a  lesson  to  see  if  a  scholar  has 
properly  committed  it  to  memory. 

"  I  have  plainly  set  before  you  facts,  rather  than  fancy  pictures  of  the 
beauties  of  our  free-school  system.  There  must  be  a  change  before  Ave  can 
succeed  in  imparting  to  every  child  a  fair  education  in  the  common  branches. 
As  it  is,  probably  not  one-half  of  them  obtain  it.  And  I  earnestly  desire, 
gentlemen,  that  not  only  your  own  attention,  but  that  of  every  friend  of  educa- 
tion in  the  county,  will  l)e  strongly  directed  toward  a  thorough  investigation 
of  this  matter." 
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FROM  ABROAD. 

CaliI'ORXIa. —  It  is  known  that  Gen.  McClellan  was  otl'ererl  the  Presidency  of 
the  University  of  California,  with  a  salary  of  |;t>,0()0  in  gold,  but  that  he  de- 
clined the  position.  No  I'resident  has  yet  been  elected.  Profs.  John  and 
Joseph  Le  Conte,  of  the  University  of  Houth  Carolina,  and  Profs.  R.  A.  Fisher 
and  Martin  Kellogg,  of  California,  have  been  elected  to  professorships,  at  sala- 
ries of  $.S,600  each  in  gold.  The  Regents  have  appro]iriated  5^20,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  They  have  determined  to 
erect  a  University  building,  at  a  cost  of  5;20(),0()().  Of  the  150,0(1(1  acres  of  land 
granted  by  Congress,  they  have  sold  22,000  acres,  at  $5.00  gold  per  acre,  and 
expect  to  realize  the  same  for  their  remaining  lands. 

CoNXKCTicuT. — This  slate  has  a  school  population  of  128,650,  1  ,(i45  public 
schools,  and  2,177  teachers.    .?'J62,000  were  expended  for  schools  last  year. 

lo'n'A. —  Number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  state,  39o,-tli'J. 

Kansas. — Xormal  School. —  From  the  catalogue  of  this  school  for  I8tj8  we 
gather  the  following  items:  Number  of  graduates,  4;  in  Senior  Class,  12;  Mid- 
dle Class,  Itt;  Junior  Class,  85;  Preparatory  Class,  20;  Model  Class,  17.  Num- 
ber in  Faculty,  5,  besides  instructor  in  music.  Opposite  the  name  of  each 
pupil  is  his  average  in  attendance,  si^holarship,  and  deportment.  From  the 
character  of  the  averages  in  scholarship,  ranging  from  50  upward,  but  never 
reaching  100,  we  infer  that  the  instruction  is  thorough The  ,^(atc  Agricul- 
tural College  shows  an  aggregate  attendance  for  1868  of  97  male  and  71  female 
pupils.  The  departments  of  Agriculture  and  of  ^lilitary  yoien(;e  were  organ- 
ized during  the  year Judge  Watson,  in  the  District  Court  for  Lyon  county, 

the  Dec.  term,  delivered  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  school  boards  and  teachers 
can  not  suspend  a  pui)il  from  school  for  absence  without  bringing  a  written  ex- 
cuse. 

Maknk. —  From  llie  Journal  of  Education  we  take  the  following  statistics, 
drawn  from  Sup't  Johnson's  Report:  ,j(„^ 

AVhole  number  of  scholars  between  4  and  21  225,200 

Number  registered  in  Summer  Schools 111,552 

Average  attendance 85,407 

Number  registered  in  Winter  Schools 124,655 

Average  attendance ■. 97,790 

Number  in  "Winter  Schools  not  attending  Summer  Schools 19,714 

Average  length  of  Summer  Schools  in  weeks  and  days,  by.<  days  per 

week ' r. Uw.  2d 

Average  length  of  Winter  Schools  in  weeks. and  days,  5J :.;  days  j)er 

week .'. IKv.  ]^[ 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year 18w.  Sd 

Number  of  School-Houses ;>  719 

Number  of  School-Houses  in  good  condition l','.)7T 

Average  wages  of  Male  Teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $29.50 

Average  wages  of  Female  Teachers  per  month,  excluding  board 11.76 

Average  cost  of  Teachers'  board  per  week 2.17 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 598,094.00 

Amount  raised  per  scholar  2.65 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  academies,  or  colleges 

in  the  state 54.545.00 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 14,640.00 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  whole  number  .42 

Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  scholars  registered .77 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 1,072,498 

Amount  of  School  Fund 261  112 

The  average  yearly  wages  of  those  employed  in  both  winter  and  summer 

schools  is  .$54.52 By  the  last  legislature  an  act   was  passed  providing  for  a 

Teachers'  Institute  annually  in  each  county,  to  continue  at  least  ten  days,  and 
to  be  under  the  charge  of  the  State  Superintendent,  or  some  person  desig- 
nated by  him.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  (hc:<e  institutes  $4,000  annually  is 
appropriated.  An  act  was  also  passed  providing  for  the  appointment  by  the 
Governor,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent,  of  a  School 
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Supervisor  in  each  county,  to  hold  his  office  for  three  years,  at  a  salary  of  $3.00 
per  day  and  traveling  expenses. 

Massachusetts.— 

Number  of  public  schools ,.       4,937 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  ^  and  15  years 266,745 

Number  of  pupils  in  public  schools  — 

In  Summer 242,760 

In  Winter 243,425 

Average  attendance  — 

In  Summer 195,216 

In  Winter 199,228 

Percentage  of  attendance .74 

There  were  3450  children  under  5  years  of  age,  and  23,347  over  15,  attending 
public  schools.  There  were  5,897  teachers  employed  in  Summer,  of  whom 
5,445  were  females.  In  Winter  5,973  teachers  were  employed,  of  whom  6,06R 
were  females.  The  number  of  difif'erent  teachers  employed  for  the  year  was 
7,852,  of  whom  6,863  were  females.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  was 
$72.93,  of  female  teachers,  $27.84.  Average  length  of  schools,  S  months  and  3 
days.  Amount  expended  for  public  schools,  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erect- 
ing school-houses,  and  of  school-books,  ^2,850,704.52.  Number  of  private 
schools  and  academies,  550.  The  total  amount  expended  on  public  schools,  in- 
cluding the  interest  on  the  value  of  school-houses  and  the  expense  of  school- 
books,  §4,997,498.75,  or  $18.73  for  every  person  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of 

5  and  15 The  Board  of  Education  have  voted  to  establish  in  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools  a  two-years  course  of  study,  supplementary  to  the  present  course, 

and  designed  especially  to  qualify  ladies  to  teach  in  the  public  high  schools 

By  the  courtesy  of  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  we  have  received  the  annual  cata- 
logue of  the  Institute  of  Technology.  From  it  we  learn  that  the  number  of 
students  is  172;  that  of  the  officers  of  instruction  is  21. 

Michigan. — The  legislature  has  appropriated  $15,000  annually  tu  the  State 
University.  This  is  a  step  which  will  be  cause  of  sincere  gratification  to  all 
the  friends  of  this  institution  throughout  the  West,  and  we  are  sure  it  has  many. 
Such  substantial  aid  was  needed  and  deserved  long  ago.  To  her  University 
more  than  to  any  other  single  cause  is  Michigan  indebted  for  her  high  educa- 
tional position  among  the  states.  The  intelligence  of  her  people,  is  it  not  owing 
to  the  excellence  of  her  schools?  And  are  not  the  graduates  of  the  University, 
scattered  here  and  there  among  them,  returning  to  the  people,  many  fold,  the 
benefits  she  has  conferred  upon  them  in  their  education?  It  is  true  that  the 
stronger  the  light  which  shines  from  the  central  luminary,  the  clearer  Avill  be 
the  illumination  of  the  whole  system.  The  working  of  this  institution  is 
closely  watched  by  all  friends  of  popular  education  in  its  higher  as  well  as  its 
lower  phases,  for  it  has  been  referred  to  by  them,  with  pride,  as  a  successful 
practical  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of  their  views.  They  have  witnessed 
with  anxiety  the  fact  that  her  energies  were  growing  weaker,  and  that  her  effi- 
ciency was  becoming  impaired  for  lack  of  means.  This  action  of  the  legisla- 
ture will  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all.  May  the  Old  University  re- 
ceive   many   such   substantial    encouragements The   Agricultural    College 

receives  .$20,000  for  two  years,  and  $30,000  for  building  purposes Detroit.— 

The  school  report  of  this  city  gives  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
4  and  18  years  at  22,810;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  9,664;  average  number  of 
pupils  belonging,  6,480;  average  daily  attendance,  6,237 ;  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance to  average  number  belonging,  96-r  ;  per  cent,  on  number  enrolled,  645-;  I-; 
per  cent,  of  attendance  to  whole  number  between  ages  of  4  and  18,  27.3  i- ;  per- 
centage to  whole  number  enrolled,  42. 3^.  The  teachers  employed  are  ten  men 
and  one  hundred  and  six  women,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $53,210  —  the  highest 
salary  being  $1,500,  the  lowest  $30(i. 

Nevada.— Total  expenses  of  the  schools  for  1868,  $72,430.11,  of  which  were 
paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  $48,324.55.     The  total  number  of  persons  between 

6  and  18  years  of  age  is  3,293;  number  under  6  years  of  age,  2,503;  numl)er 
between  18  and  21,  121.  Number  attending  public  schools,  1,661;  number  at- 
tending private  schools,  496 ;  number  between  6  and  18  not  attending  school, 
642.     Number  of  schools  in  the  state,  39;  number  of  school-houses,  26;  num- 
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ber  of  male  teachers,  12;  number  of  female  teachers,  :i2.  Average  monthly- 
wages  of  male  teachers,  $157.41 ;  average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers, 
$107.28.     Average  number  of  months  schools  were  taught,  7.36. 

Nkw  Jersey. —  Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  has  95  pupils  in  the 
Classical  and  47  in  the  Scientific  department,  with  a  faculty  of  ten  professors, 
three  tutors,  two  librarians,  and  one  lecturer  on  the  History  of  the  English 
Bible. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Department  of  Common  Schools  employs  a  Superintend- 
ent, Deputy  Superintendent,  three  clerks,  and  a  messenger.  The  salary  of 
the  Superintendent  is  .f  2,500;  that  of  the  Deputy,  $1,800;  of  each  clerk,  $1,400; 
and  of  the  messenger,  $900;  making  the  amount  appropriated  to  the  office  for 
salaries  $9,400.  The  amount  appropriated  for  other  expenses  is  $4,975.  We 
wish  that  our  legislature  would  take  a  lesson  from  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
the  Superintendent  has  one  clerk,  and  is  allowed  $500  for  traveling  expenses. 

Our  acknowledgements  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Sujierintendent 

of  Common  Schools,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  annual  report The  following  rule 

in  relation  to  study  out  of  school-hours  has  been  adopted  in  Philadelphia: 
"  The  morning  session  of  the  primary,  secondary  and  grammar  schools  shall 
be  devoted  to  recitations  by  the  pupils,  and  explanations  and  instructions  by 
the  teachers.  The  afternoon  session  shall  be  given  entirely  to  the  preparation 
of  lessons  by  the  pupils,  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  the  principal  and 
assistant  teachers.  Home  study  may  be  optional  with  the  pupils,  but  shall  not, 
in  any  case,  be  required  by  the  teachers.  When  text-books  are  taken  home  by 
pupils,  it  shall  be  those  only,  each  day,  in  which  recitations  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  afternoon  for  the  ensuing  day:  and  no  addition  shall  be  made  to 
the  lesson  assigned  on  account  of  the  books'  being  taken  home.  The  true  prin- 
ciple in  education  is — 'not  how  much,  but  how  well.'  Short  lessons  are  there- 
fore enjoined  in  all  cases,  and  teachers  jirohibited  from  using  the  text-book  in 

recitation,  ex&ept  in  orthography,  etymology,  and  reading." In  this  state  no 

one  can  legally  fill  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  who  does  not  possess 
one  of  the  following  documents:  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered 
to  grant  literary  degrees;  a  diploma,  or  State  Certificate,  issued  by  the  author- 
ities of  a  State  Normal  School ;  a  professional  or  permanent  certificate  of  com- 
petency from  the  State  Superintendent,  or  a  commission  as  a  county,  city  or 
borough  superintendent.  It  is  also  provided  in  the  law  that  a  person  can  not 
hold  the  ofBce  of  superintendent  of  schools  unless  "  he  has  had  successful  ex- 
perience in  teaching  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election."  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  in  Pennsylvania  a  Superintendent  must  be  a  professional 
teacher. 

Rhode  Island. —  Our  thanks  are  due  to  Hon.  J.  B.  Chapin,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  for  a  copy  of  his  last  report.  He  apologizes  for  the  delay  of  its 
issue,  by  stating  that  the  first  copy  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  rewrite  the  entire  report.  The  report  takes  up  seriatim  the  branches  of 
study  pursued  in  the  schools  of  the  state,  deals  briefly  with  the  subject  of 
school  government,  advocates  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,  and  gives 
the  usual  statistics.  The  remainder  of  the  report  is  occupied  with  extracts 
from  school  reports.  We  select  the  following  statistics:  Rhode  Island  contains 
84  towns,  with  a  population  of  57,;^0t;  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  There  are  536 
schools  in  the  state,  employing  683  teachers,  of  whom  179  are  males  and  504 
females.  There  are  27,831  scholars  in  the  summer  schools,  and  28,009  in  the 
winter.  The  average  attendance,  both  summer  and  Avinter,  is  a  little  over 
22,000.    The  total  expenses  of  the  schools  for  last  year  were  $300,117.91. 

ViRorNiA. —  The  Minutes  and  Reports  of  the  Educational  Association  of  this 
state,  at  its  meeting  in  July  last,  are  before  us.  The  pamphlet  contains  69 
pages.  Besides  the  Secretary's  minutes,  there  arc  in  it  a  list  of  members,  Presi- 
tlent's  Address,  and  reports  of  various  standing  committees.  It  a  noticeable 
fact  that  of  the  130  members  there  is  hardly  a  single  one  who  is  not  con- 
nected with  some  academy,  high  school,  or  college.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  is  to  be  held  in  Lexington,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July.  Some 
of  the  subjects  to  be  there  reported  upon  are  among  the  most  important  con- 
nected with  the  educational  work,  especially  in  that  state. 

XV— 21. 
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NOTICES   OF  BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

(52)  We  have  looked  through  these  books  with  much  interest.  They  are  ex- 
cellently adapted  for  school  libraries,  and  for  general  reading.  The  main 
facts  of  the  sciences  are  presented  in  vivid  language,  and  are  enriched  and 
made  attractive  by  abundant  illustrations,  anecdotical  and  pictorial.  Indeed, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  youth  reading  these  at  home,  with  feelings 
aroused  and  attention  riveted,  as  they  will  be  sure  to  be,  will  not  attain  a 
clearer  view  of  these  sciences,  one  more  ])ractical  and  valuable,  than  by  the 
study  and  recitation  of  our  ordinary  school  Natural  Philosophies — at  least,  as 
these  are  too  often  taught.  To  illustrate:  The  Wonders  of  Option  treats  of—  1. 
The  phenomena  of  vision,  including  the  eye;  the  structure  of  the  eye;  the 
errors  of  the  eye;  optical  illusions;  the  ap])reciation  of  color;  illusions  caused 
by  light  itself;  the  influence  of  the  imagination.  2.  The  laws  of  light,  in  nine 
chapters.  ?>.  Natural  Magic,  in  ten  chapters.  This  will  illustrate  the  method 
pursued  in  the  whole  series.  Teachers  will  lind  these  very  valuable  for  con- 
sultation, and  as  storehouses  of  interesting  anecdotes,  than  Avhich  nothing 
tends  more  to  vivify  the  dry  bones  of  ordinary  routine  teaching. 

(53)  Mr.  Anderson,  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  has  given  us  the  result  of 
that  experience  in  a  well-compacted,  clear  and  teachable  school  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  valuable,  for  itdoes  not  attempttoo  much, and  what  it  does 
attempt  is  well  done.  Its  points  of  excellence  are  — first,  that  it  is  short,  having 
only  about  180  pages  of  text;  second,  that  it  is  not  confused,  the  important 
points  being  presented  clearly,  and  minor  details  and  accessories  omitted; 
third,  that  it  contains  maps,  and  combines  geography  with  history;  fourth,  that 
at  the  close  of  each  section  there  is  a  chronological  recapitulation,  and  a  series 
of  review  questions,  additional  to  the  usual  recitation  questions;  fifth,  that  it 
contains,  in  addition,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  with  questions  and 
explanations,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  Washington's  Farewell 
Address, —  three  documents  that  should  be  thoroughly  studied  by  every  pupil. 
The  language  is  not  stilted,  nor  is  the  style  so  dry  as  in  some  school-histories 
in  common  use.  We  commend  it  to  all  common-  and  grammar-school  teachers 
wishing  to  teach  the  subject. 

(^♦)  This  furnishes  a  suitable  and  needed  accompaniment  to  the  Manual 
Latin  Grammar  of  the  authors.  The  Manual  has  received  the  indorsement  of 
both  Harvard  and  Yale,  as  sufficient  to  prepare  a  person  for  entering  those 
colleges.  It  is  a  very  successful  attempt  to  furnish  a  grammar  for  beginners, 
and  for  ordinary  students,  free  from  the  technicalities  and  cumbrous  theorizings 
of  the  grammars  in  popular  use.  The  authors  have  evidently  had  the  same 
aim  in  the  preparation  of  this  little  volume.  It  contains  exercises  in  translat- 
ing short  sentences  from  Latin  into  English  and  from  English  into  Latin,  using 
mainly  the  word  and  constructions  of  Ciesar ;  with  the  first  twenty-nine  chap- 
ters of  the  Helvetian  War,  accompanied  by  notes,  grammatical  and  explana- 
tory, and  a  vocabulary.  If  a  pupil  is  taken  carefully  through  this  book  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  the  authors,  he  will  be  fully  prepared,  we  judge,  for  reading 
with  advantage  the  remainder  of  Ctesar.  The  notes  are  such  as  to  afford  the 
young  pupil  the  needed  help,  especially  by  reference  to  the  grammar;  and  the 
book  affords  evidence  of  careful  scholarship  on  the  part  of  its  authors. 

(=3)  This  edition  of  Ctesar's  Commentaries  is  prepared  with  reference  to  the 
author's  Latin  Grammar,  noticed  in  our  March  number,  and  is  uniform  in  style 
with  that.  The  book  is  of  convenient  size,  printed  with  good,  clear  type,  and 
the  notes  and  references  to  the  author's  grammar  are  copious.  The  vocabu- 
lary is  very  carefully  prepared,  and  is  better  than  is  usually  found  in  books 
of  this  class.  AVhile  it  will  of  course  be  used  mostly  by  those  who  use  the  au- 
thor's grammar,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  using  other  grammars. 

(^)  This  is  the  third  book  of '  Chase  and  Stuart's  Classical  Series'.     Fourteen 

(52)  iLLUsTKATEn  LiiBRARY  OF  WoxDKRs.— 1.  if'/iudcifc  o*i(/ i/.(//i<vti»f/,  with  oO  illustrations ; 
2.  Wonders  of  Optics,  with  73  illustrations :  3.  Wonders  of  i/ca^  with  aO  illustrations.  l2mo 
S1.50  per  vol.  Chas.  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York:  Hadley.Hill  <fc  Co.,  41  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  sole  Northwestern  agents,  of  whom  the  book  may  be  procured. 

(W)  Grammab-School  History  of  the  Unitkd  Statkk.  By  J.  J.  Anderson,  A.M.  Clark 
&  Maynard,  New  York ;  Fred.  B.  Ginii,  care  D.  W.  Proctor,  Chicago. 

(54)  Latin  Lessons,  adapted  to  the  Manual  Latin  Grammar.  By  William  J.  Allen  and 
Joseph  H.  Allen.    Kdwin  Ginn,  Boston. 

(•■■w)  Bingham's  C.KSAB.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Thiladelphia. 

(SO)  SEI.ECT  ORATIONS  OF  MARCUS  TuLi-ius  CiCKKO,  with  explanatory  notes.  By  George 
Stuart,  A.M.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language  in  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Eldredge  (fc  Brother,  Philadelphia.    §l.2o. 
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orations  are  given.  In  addition  to  the  orations  found  in  other  recent  American 
school  editions,  we  notice  the  fourth  and  ninth  Philippics  and  the  first  oration 
against  Verres.  Besides  critical  and  judicious  notes,  we  observe  a  Plan  of  the 
Iloman  Forum  during  the  Republic,  and  a  table  giving  the  names  of  Roman 
Consuls  during  Cicero's  life,  and  the  time  when  each  held  the  consular  office. 
References  are  made  to  Latin  Grammars  in  general  use.  Enthusiastic  ad- 
mirers of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  orator  will  find  this  volume  to  be  a 
convenient  pocket  edition.  x. 

(S')  L\  the  scope  of  a  pamphlet  of  50  pages  not  very  much  can  be  done  toward 
giving  a  history  of  our  country,  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the  present. 
Nor  is  very  much  attempted.  Yet  we  may  say  that  much  is  accomplished.  A 
judicious  statement  of  the  prominent  events  of  American  History,  within  so 
small  a  compass,  is  just  what  many  teachers  often  desire  for  their  own  use, 
and  for  putting  into  their  pupils'  hands  as  a  compend  of  some  larger  work. 
Such  a  work  as  this  will  be  found  a  convenience  on  every  teacher's  table. 

(^)  This  book  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  teachers  in  high  schools  wish- 
ing a  text-book  in  Natural  Philosophy.  It  is  clear  in  its  statements,  embraces 
the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  physics,  and  presents  problems  for  solu- 
tion sufficient  to  fix  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  memory.  We  understand 
that,  tried  by  the  only  true  test,  that  of  the  school-room,  it  has  given  unusual 
satisfaction. 

(=8)  Music  as  a  branch  of  instruction  in  the  common  school  is  gradual]}' 
taking  the  place  which  of  right  belongs  to  it.  As  a  disciplinary  study  it  ranks 
high,  its  place  as  an  educator  can  be  occupied  by  no  other  study,  and  for  de- 
veloping the  finer  feelings  of  human  nature,  especially  with  children,  there  is 
nothing  its  equal.  The  attempt  of  the  author  of  this  little  book  to  present  the 
first  steps  in  this  science  in  such  manner  as  to  be  attractive  to  the  children  and 
within  the  ability  of  any  teacher  to  teach  it  are  worthy  all  praise.  His  work 
is  admirably  done.  It  contains  an  excellent  collection  of  childish  songs,  with 
music  to  correspond.  w. 

(eo)  The  pamphlet  containing  the  Proceedings  and  Reports  of  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New-York  State  Teachers'  Association  is  before 
us.  It  contains  the  President's  Address,  and  papers  on  The  Condition  of  Educa- 
tion, Compulsory  Attendance,  Educational  Workand  Wants,  Vocal  Music,  Cultitn- 
for  Women,  Defects  of  a  Finished  Education,  Text-Books,  Class  Recitation,  His- 
tory— How  to  Teach  it,  Xobler  ^Esthetics,  and  Educational  Drifting.  These 
papers  are  of  great  value.  The  Association  has  inaugurated  a  practice  which 
must  have  not  only  a  powerful  reilex  influence  for  good  upon  itself,  but  an  ele- 
vating tendency  upon  the  educational  work  in  the  whole  state.  w. 

(6')  The  Jouk.val  of  Education,  edited  and  published  by  J.  B.  Merwin,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  has  now  reached  its  8th  number,  and  is  a  well-edited  and 
valuable  school  journal.  It  meets  the  needs  of  the  teachers  of  that  state,  and 
we  trust  will  find  ample  pecuniary  support.  Every  teacher  in  the  state 
should  at  once  subscribe  for  it,  and  thus  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  publisher. 
It  is  published  monthly,  at  the  usual  rate  of  $1.50  per  annum.  We  welcome 
it  to  our  list  of  exchanges. 

(6'2)  In  these  days,  that  class  of  society  is  limited  indeed  whose  interests  are 
not  advocated  by  some  literary  publication.  Antedating  the  numerous  host  of 
magazines,  as  it  rises  above  them  in  the  importance  of  its  mission,  is  the 
Mothers'  </ourn«/,  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Clarke,  and  published  by  Clarke  and 
Company,  Chicago,  at  S2.00  per  annum.  In  point  of  merit  this  journal  is 
worthy  the  candid  perusal  of  those  for  whom  it  is  intended.  Every  mother 
will  find  in  it  something  of  value,  some  suggestion  which  may  be  of  practical 
service  some  where  in  her  round  of  duties.  In  saying  that  it  is  meritorious, 
we  do  not  speak  as  does  some  ancient  Benedict  when  he  essays  to  advise  young 
parents,  or  a3  a  venerable  spinster  when  she  writes  books  for  young  mothers ; 
but  we  merely  record  the  opinion  of  one  who  has  a  right  to  judge,  and  Avho  is 
far  more  capable  than  we.  The  new  volume  is  an  improvement  upon  its  pre- 
decessors. ^^■. 

(M)  A  SuMMAKV  OK  AMERICAN  llTSTORV.    A.  S.  Kumes  *  C"o.,  New  York. 

(58)  NATUBAli  I'HILO.SOPHY,  KOR  Hl(fH  Kc:UO<)LS  AND  ACADEMIKS.      By  Le  Roy  C.  Cootey, 

A.M.    Charles  Scribiier  &  Co.,  Mew  'S'ork  ;  iliiiiley,  Hill  «fe  Vo.^  Chicago. 
(»»)  First  Stki'w  is  .Mrsic.    Bv  (icoi^e  15.  I.nomis,  liKliuiiapolls.  Ind.   Paiii|ihlet,  :ts  pages. 
in  cents. 


^ 

"WARREN'S 

New  Physical  Geography 

Quarto,  114  pages,  containing  twenty  Maps  and  Charts,  and  illustrated  by  100  engravings. 

No  Other  Text  Book,  now  published,  so  fully  represents  the  advanced  opinions  of  eminent 
geographers  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  this. 

Many  theories,  which  are  now  discarded  by  scientific  men,  but  which  have  traditionally  maintained 
their  places  in  the  text-hooks  of  the  country,  have,  in  this  work,  been  replaced  by  the  results  of  those 
modern  investigations  which  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  so  greatly  modified  geographical  knowledge  in 
many  of  its  departments. 

The  very  latest  authorities  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  maps,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  skillful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  while  the  entire  subject  has  been  presented 
ia  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  in  any  text- 
book in  this  country. 

Warren's  New  Series  of  (reograpliies 

Is  now  complete  in  three  books. 

The  success  of  this  series  is  fully  i>roven  by  its  adoption  and  use  inmost  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
among  which  are 

RONtOIl, 

Pi'ovidenoe, 

Pliiiadelpliia, 

Wastijiigioii,  1>.  €.. 

C'hicago. 

St.  liOiiis,  etc..  etc.. 

And  in  hundreds  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  new  and  original  work  on 

wAi  AID  nmm  nmm. 

By  LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 

Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Ma.".s. 
Containing  102  pages,  r2mo.,  illustrated.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  the  embodiment  of  the  method  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  practiced  by  the 
writer  with  great  success  for  several  years  past  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  intimate  connection  existing  between  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  is  now  so  generally  acknowledged 
by  those  interested  in  the  labor  of  education,  that  this  book  will  be  hailed  with  delight  as  supplying  a 
need  long  recognized. 

The  principles  developed  in  this  work  lie  at  the  foundation  of  good  elocutionary  instructiou. 

Mailed  free  of  expense  upon  receipt  of  price.    Correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

628  and  630  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


Publisher,  Bookseller,  Stationer, 

Fifth  St.,  corner  of  Market,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

EstalDlishecl    1S58. 
Standard,  Miscellaueous,  Theological,  Sunday  School,  Educational  and  Agricultural  Literature  in  great 
variftty,  at  Eastern  Catalogue  Prices. 

Family,  Pulpit,  School  and  Pocket  Bibles,  Testaments,  Prayer,  Hymn  and  Music  Books. 
School  Books,  Ladies'  and  Counting-IIouse  Stationery. 

Wo  keep  the  largest  and  best  selected  stock  of 

Theological  and  Sabbath  School  Books 

Of  all  denominations,  witli  tho-e  of  the  American  Tract  Societj',  American  Sunday  School   Union,  and 
private  publishers. 
Ooods  ordered  not  on  hand  will  be  bought  and  forwarded.    Catalogues  on  application. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  LANGUAaE. 

TN  THREE  PRACTICAL  PAPERS: 

I.    A  Graded  Nerief^  of  liaiiguage  iLej^^oiii^. 
II.    First  licssons  in  £uglisli  Ciraiumar. 
III.    Class  Drills  in  Reading. 

These  three  -valuable  papers  are  reprinted  from  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  in  a  neat  pamphlet. 
Price  by  mail,  l.'>  cents  a  copy  ;  ten  or  more  copies  at  the  rate  of  10  cents  a  copy. 


ly  mail  at  10  cents  a  copy,  or  $1.00  a  dozen. 


GOV.  COX'S  REVIEW  OP  nERBEP>.T  SPENCER  sent 
Address: 

E.  E.  WHITE,  Columbus.  O. 


I  am  desirous  to  employ  active  men  and  ladies  in  every  town,  to  take  orders  for  my  valuable  publica- 
tions.   Those  who  can  not  devote  all  of  their  time  to  the  business  will  find  it  will  pay  them  to  engage 


during  a  part  of  the  year.    F 


and  teachers  make  the  most  successful  canvassers 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS  AND  FARMERS'  SONS 

Will  find  this  one  of  the  best  methods  of  getting  a  start  and  to  open  the  way  to  a  successful  business  life. 
A  large  number  of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  country  got  their  start"  by  canvassing  for  books.  I 
have  agents  who  have  made  over  $30,000.00  by  canvassing  alone.  School  teachers  would  do'well  to  write 
and  engage  their  territory  before  their  schools  are  out. 

I  am  publishing  works  from  time  to  time,  and  those  desiring  can  have  permanent  employment.  Any  one 
recommending  a  person  who  succeeds,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  any  of  my  publications  free,  for  his 
trouble. 

.ess*  Send  f.jr  Circular  at  once.    Address 

CHARLES  BILL,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


N.  C.  NASON, 

13G  S.  Washingtou  St,, 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 


Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Flue  Job  Printing-  promptly  attended  to. 


SOMETHI?fG    XEW    AlVD    VAI.IIABI.E. 


ANALYSIS    OP    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


BY    CAI.VIN    TOWNS  EX  I> 


A  CHART  of  &2  pages,  15x20  inches  each;  printed  iQ  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  at  a 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  ou  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
bo  us^'d  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTR. 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  \vurk  of  reference  in  every  Lyceum,  Law,  Government  and  Editor's  Office.     Price  $0.00. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Grovernmeiit. 

DESIGNED   TO   ACCOMPANY    THE 

"ANALYSIS    OF    THE    COIVSTITUTIOX." 

In  Cloih,  l2mo,  340  Pacjes.    Price  $1.50. 


In  this  work  tlie  snb.iect  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  tlie  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facta, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  itopiilni'  i'lass-book, 
than  any  otlier  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


First  Liessons  in  Geometry, 

0F..TFX'TTVFJ;V  PRESENTED,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Classes  in  Grammar  Schools, 
Academies,  &c. 

In    Cloth,    ISino,    156    Pag'es.    Price    $1.00. 


Tliis  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  be 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  tlian  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
lie  better  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  litUe  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  witli 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

.eQr"Copie3  will  be  sent  hy  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  oi  seventy-five  cents.  A  libei'al  discount 
made  on  first  supply  for  introduction. 

>e®" Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publisher.^, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  A  49  <jreeue  Hi.,  Jiew-YorU. 

FD.  COOK,  (JeiiPial  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GHiaGS  k  CO,  Chicago, 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PLBLISHi;i)   r.Y 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  sftiirt  49  Grceuc  St.,  Xew  York. 


No  .Series  of  Sciiool  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  havo  attained  bo  wide  a  circulation  in  bo  short  a 
tirae,  or  received  the  approval  and  iudorscmcDt  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  TOPULAR  SEHIES,  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union'  Headers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READEllS.  Thoy  arc  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  emd  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Uuion  Rea«lers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75.310  vol^. 

.\nd  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of. 115,39<>  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

And  January,  1SC9,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of. 193.795  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  "mathematical  SERIES, 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  .nnd 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Trimary,  luterme- 
diatp.  Grammar.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  "Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
lias  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JtOBIXSOyS  SEJtIES  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 


NEW  SERIES  OF  GEAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  freshness,  scientific  method,  and 
practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  TjCSSOIIS  in  £llglish  Oraiuiuar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 

CoiUlUOll  Scliool  Grilllllliar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

(if  the  English  Language. 

ComprellCnsive  Graiuniar.     To  be  used  as  a  Look  of  reference. 


Colton's  Geographies. 

This  tjeries  is  one  of  the  moot  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.    The  Maj's  are  all 
on  a  unifvrm  si/ftcni,  >/  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glan 

Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  hooks  embniiy  tlie  l.Tk-^t  researches  in  i-liysical  soicnc :  and  excel  in  their  Incid  style,  nu 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  TUU),  and  practical  ajiplicatious  of  bcieuce  to  the  arts  of  evciy-day 

Science  of  Common  Things,  ;  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


OUB 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  reparded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  four-fifths  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIONS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  High  School,  Acntlemic  ntul 
Countinej -House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illusti-ated. 

They  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWENTY-THREE  STATES. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  iS'ewly  Engraved. 

l^S'  This  syslen  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
4®"  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    Eor  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  o8,0.;5  doz.,  or  nearly  a,  half-niillion  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 

the  COMMEKCIAL    COLLEGES. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  SEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


3NrE!^W 

A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
perimental Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    645  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  Xew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1860. 

Cotton's  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

states.    A  Chart,  of  62  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government.    l2mo. 

Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 


Gray's  Botanical  Series, 
Fasqnelle's  French  Series, 
Woodbury's  German  Series, 
Progressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Willson's  Histories, 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 

School  Kecords,  etc.,  etc. 


>e®-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B.— Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-bcoks  for  examination,  or  a  first 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  tho  Publishers,  or  their  General  Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

V.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chieago. 


German  in  Public  Schools. 


TUB  BEST  BOOKS  NOW  IN  USE  ARE: 

F.  AlFN'S  Rudiments  of  the  German  Lan^nage. 

Exfrcises  in  Pronouncing,  Spelling  and  Translating.    $0.."i.'i. 

Aim's  German  Metliod. 

With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C.  Oehlschlager.  If erixrd  Edition,  jnst'is^nrd.  First  (practical)  Part,  |O.0ii: 
Second  (tlieorectical)  Part,  $0.40.    Both  parts  liound  together,  $1.00. 

Aim's  German  Hand  Writing. 

$0.40.  This  hook  contains  a  number  of  interesting  letters' and  otiier  short  pieces  printed  in  German 
current  hand-writing  characters  of  the  best  modern  style.  It  is  intended  and  well  adapted,  to  serve  as  a 
ciimpanion  to  every  German  Orammar  or  Reader. 

W.  GRAITERT'S  Mannal  of  the  German  Language. 

First  Part  $0.40 ;  Second  Part  $0.40.    Both  Parts  bound  together  $0.70. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post  paid  upon  receipt  of  half  price.  Prospectuses  and  Lists 
gratis. 

Large  assortment  of  German  Readers,  Dictionaries,  Ac— all  the  German  School  Books  in  u^e  liere.  aud 
the  largest  Stock  of  German  Books  and  Periodicals  generally.    18  different  Catalogues  gratis. 

22  ami  24  Frankfort  St..  Now  York. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  State, 

MANUFACTURED  IN  MENDOTA. 

"VVe  can  ami  will  sell 

Cheaper  than  any  house  in  Chicago. 


TlioHe  wii^liiiig:  to  piircliaMe  will  find  it  to   their  iiitereMl 
to  eall  and  see  oni*  Sto<'k. 


Single  and  Double  Folding  Seats,  Teachers'  Desks,  Etc. 

FISHER  &  CO. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

AVILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walnut  Street ,  Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  tlie  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  eeouomy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularits'  far  greater  than  any  other;  having  lieen  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14  States! 

]\rcGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 
Have  been  I'eoently  aclopted.  forthePnblic  Schools  of 

The  State  of  uArhvinsas, 

St.  Iionis,  Mo. :  St.  Joseph.  Mo. :  Carondelet.  Mo. : 

Sprinfffleld,  Ills. :  <(uin<>y.  Ills.:  <-arliuville.  Ills.; 

Belott,  "Wis. ;  Madison,  Wis.:  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Toledo,  O. ;  irntou  t'lty,  Iiid. ;  I>ubu<iue.  Iowa  : 

And  niiiny  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   jiicliool!!*   in   the   Stato   of  Maryland   alone! 

McGuffey's  ami  De  Woir.s  .Spellers  arc  rapidly  increasing  in  porailarity. 
BGe*De  Wolf's  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Bay's  Matbematics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the 

Universities  of  Micliisran  and  Minnesota : 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  Franklin  and  Allegheny  City,  Pa.:  Akron. O.; 

I.exingrton,  Kj-. :  Milwaukee.  Wis. ; 

AND    NUMEROUS  COLLEGES   AND   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Kay's  Mathematics  are  noiv  used,  wtioUij  or  in  part,  in  Yale  College,  Wash- 
ington College,  Columbia  College,  Tfniversity  of  Michigan,  TTniversity  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentuchy,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Also,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  JS'ew  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, Wlieeling,  Allegheny  City,  Peading,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Tiogansport,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  Keiv  Albany,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Cairo.  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertoivn,  Pacine,  Xebrasha  City,  De$ 
Moines,  JCeoliuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  .Joseph,  Hannibal,  learenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Although  i)nbli.sheil  but  ii  lew  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  eliciteil,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  th€  public  schools  of 

8^- OVER  OXK  HlTi¥I>REl>  CITIES  AX1>  TOWAS!-^a 

HAJRVJir'S  JLLliMhWrARY  GRAMMAR  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
Will  be  issued  soon. 


iucludiug    I'riiuiiry    and    Aiial.ytionl   CraiiiiuHrs,    Kiig^lisli   Tcacber, 
Cwnlde  to  C'ouipositloii.  l*nr«»iiis;  i:xerciscii,   and  I'alse  Syiilax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  coniineudiition. 

Plnueu's  Parsing?  Kxeroises  and  Piuueo'fs  False  Syntax  meet  a  Avant 
Of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  the  inactical  teacher. 


Combining  the  advantajies  of  the  Object,  M'oril,  and  liCttcr  91etbods  of 
teaching  the  Alphabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

I.    The  Olt|e<-(  <•■•  Idea.  iXt.    TUe  IVritton  Wui-<i. 

n.    The  WpoUeii  WomI.  IV.    I'lirases  eontainliis  the  n'ui-«l. 

^'.    Meiiteiioea  eouiaiuiug  tlie  Word. 

Designed  to  accompany  MoOutTey's  Xew  Eclectic  Readers. 


WHITE'S   SCHOOli  REOII^TERJIi. 

I.  ('o.n.nox  Kf'Hooi.  kkuistkk. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  l>ally  llecor«l  and  a  'rerin  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  Atiib-Ulstrlct 
KchoolN. 

II.  CiRAUED    »$€II<>OI.    REGISTER. 

This  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  H 
is  ruled  to  permit  moiitlily  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport- 
inent  and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
the  names  of  jiupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

BV0~  Tvaclu'fs  null  School  Officers  desiring  to  inahe  a  chuutje  in  Tcxt-booha  not 
in  gatis/'aclor;/  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectf'ttll;/  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  fuhlishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

ciivciTsrisr^Ti. 


GOOD  JS'BWS  FOB  THE  CHILIkltEX: 


I. 

IMcCj^nfTey^h;     IVew    JEcleetie    I^rimei*, 

These  uew  works  furja  a  separate  rea«1iug  series  of  two 

books  iu 

Leigh's  Phonotypic  Text. 

All  improved  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  tried  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  the 

l*iil>lic  Schools  of  Boston  autl  Hi,  liouls. 

B^°  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination, post  paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  the  JPvliiieVf  and 
20  cents  iur  the  l^rinuwij  Header. 


II. 

NEW  PHONIC  READER, 

NUMBER  ONE. 


The  plan  of  tliis  new  work  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the 
I*hOillc  3Iethodf  ignoring  the  names  of  letters  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  It  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  experienced  educators,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the 
primary  grade  of  the 

Public  Schools  of  Ciucliuiati. 

Sittyle  copies  for  cxatninnlion  sent,  post  free,  oh  receipt  of  IS  cents. 


Teachers  and  f^chool  Officers  arc  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Publishers 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


BREWER  &  TIX.ESTON, 

131   WASlIi:VGTO]V  STREET,   BOSTO:*. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

(XKW     SKRIKS.) 

First  Kcador illusxrateu, 

Sooond  Koa<lor •' 

'I'liird  R<»adcr " 

I'ourtli  Kcadvi* 

Iiifermodiatc  Reader 

PifKh  Header  \   With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,   by   I'lof.  Mark  Eai- 
Sixtll  ••         j  LKY,  of  Vale  College. 

Woreesfter*s  ('oiiiprclieiisive  Spclling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  ypcliing-Book. 
Adauis's  Spellillg-lSook,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


walton:s  arithmetics. 

Tlip  lalcst  ami  most  popular  scries  of  nritlimctii's  now  jmblishcJ,  consisting  of  ouly  TuR££  UooKS.      TIip.v 
are  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  University,  and  in  luauy  important  cities  iu  Illinois. 

THE  PIC'TORIAI^  PR19IARY  AR1THM£TI<J  is  appropriately  ilhistraleJ.  anrl  uot 
only  teacbes  how  to  perform  the  simple  operations  upon  numbers,  but  actually  gijcs  the  pupil  facility  iu 
making  utl  lite  elementary  combinations. 

THK  IXTKIiliKCTlJAIi  contains  a  full  course  of  5Iental  Kxercises,  together  with  the  rmli- 
meuts  of  Written  Akithmetic. 

THE  WRITTEX  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thoroughly  analytical  ami  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples. 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

Arp  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  Thoy  comprise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  elate),  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KEYS,  Parts  1  and  11,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  only. 

I'ART  I  contains  above  TWO  THOUSAND  EXAMPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  ojieia- 
iiviis  in  arithmetic. 

Part  II  contains  about  live  thoiiHiuKl  vxailipIeM  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage,  square  .ind  cube  roots,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPARATE  EXAMI'f-E  TO  EACH  I'U- 
PIIj  in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  KEVIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 


Seavey's  Goodrich's  History 

Of  the  United  States.     Hy  C.  A.  OooiiRicH.      A  New  Edition,  entirely  icwritton,  and    brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  W.M.  U.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  tiirls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Hillard's  Primary  Ciiarts  for  Rcading-Classes  in  Primary  Schools. 

■\Veber-s  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

«3- Copies  for  examination  and  introductiou  furnished  by 

GEO.  IV.  JACKSOKT,  G-eneral  IVestern  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 
Or,  W.  H.  V.  RAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 

Has  beeu  tested  for  jeius,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  lo  be  the  niOBt  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.    Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

J.    It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

o.    Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  bard  and  iirm  as  real  elale. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room, 
ti.    Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  aud  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pirit,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  fullinstructions  for  its  use.  Price  perliint,  $1.50;  p?r  quart,  $'J.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  aud  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  iu  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers.  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  aud  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


CuiCAGO,  Juno  10,  1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  mouths  past.     It 
"  ives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  aud  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1868. 
Tn  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Kducation  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pnb- 
Hc  School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  V7ARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
.).  1).  AVILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
(luainted  for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards ;  size,  28  by  64 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  Slate  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

,1.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  III. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  HI. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prof. of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galcsburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  i'ranklin  School,  Chicago. 

AVM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  II.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

K.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  BURBILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

,IOHN  U.  AYILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  HI. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 


NORTHWESTERN    AGENCY 

OK  THE  PUBLICATION?  OF 

GHASSGRIBIIERajid  COMPANY. 


NEV7  YORK. 


VERY  VALUABLE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Series  of  Geographies. 
Prof.  Guyot's  Wall  Maps  for  Schools. 

Prof.  Guyot's  Classical  Maps  for  Colleges. 
Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

Prof.  Tenney's  Works  on  Natural  History. 

Prof.  S.  A.  Felter's  Natural  Series  of  Arithmetics. 
Prof.  Henry  N.  Day's  Works  on  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Composition. 
Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 
Prof.  LeRoy  Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy. 
Prof.  Porter's  Human  Intellect. 

Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith's  Lessons  on  the  Globe. 
And  a  large  list  of  Miscellaneous  Books. 

Send  for  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  andPrice-List. 


AGEXTS  WANTED  TO  SELL 

GUYOT'S  WALL  MAPS 

AND 

Perce's  Magnetic  Globes, 

The  best  articles  of  School  Furniture  In  the  world. 


Alili  C"OM[]»IlJI«fICATIOXS  in  regard  to  these  Books  and  Slaps  nivist  be  addressed  to 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO.,  Sole  Agents, 

Book<to1Ier<4  and  Stationers.  II  Madi<>ion  St.,  Cliii'ag'O,  III. 

Or,  E.  0.  HEWETT,  Traveliug  Ag-eut,  same  address. 


Jfust  Published! 


G-reene's  Introduction  to  English  G-rammar 

Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  adapted  to  the  Public  Schools  of 
Towns  and  Country  Districts. 

This  work  contains  all  the  important  principles  of  English  Grammar,  unincumbered  by  the  ilisrnssion 
of  abtruse  principles. 

The  arrangement  is  logical,  and  the  definitions  brief,  clear,  and  exact.  Each  lesson  is  followed  by 
copious  extracts  in  Writing,  Parsing,  Analyzing,  etc.,  for  the  practical  application  of  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  thirty-eiglit  lessons  constitute  an  Elementary  Course  iu  Oral  Instruction,  for  the  purpose  ot 
developing,  by  familiar  lessons,  the  main  ideas  of  the  principal  definitions.  In  the  Appendix  there  are 
model  lessons  and  directions,  to  guide  the  teacher  in  these  oral  exercises. 

The  TTPOORiPHY  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other  work  of  a  similar  character. 

?eiit  by  mail  for  examination  upon  the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 


XX. 


G-reene's  English  (jrammar. 

Revised  and  Improved  both  in  its  subject  matter  and 
typography. 

A  COMPLETE,  THOROUGH.'AND  FINISHED  TEXT-BOOK  for  adv.-inced  classes,  and  especially  in- 
tended as  a  continuation  of  the  Introduction. 

During  the  brief  time  that  these  books  have  been  before  the  public  their  success  has  more  than  eqi:.\i.kd 
the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  publishers. 

Among  several^undred  cities,  town  and  counties  iu  which  they  have  been  adopted  : 

The  School  Board  of  Chicago  has  adopted  them. 
The  School  Board  of  St.  Louis  has  adopted  them. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas  has  recommended  them. 

The  English  Grammar  sent  for  examination  upon  receipt  of  fifty-six  cents. 
The  correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

Publishers  and  Booksellers,  Philadelphia. 

SIMEON  WRIGHT,  General  Agent, 

Care  E.  Speakman  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Til. 
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Volume  XV.  JUNE,    1869.  Number 


THE   PAST   AND   THE   PKESENT. 


To  an  old  man,  \vho  looks  back  through  the  dim  past  to  his  school- 
days in  some  new  settlement  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  the  con- 
trast between  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  children  then  and  now  is 
most  striking  and  impressive.  At  first  view  the  advantage  seems 
to  be  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  present.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  some  things  in  which  the  present  may  takealesson  from  the 
past,  that  it  may,  as  far  as  possible,  conserve  and  perpetuate  whatever 
is  good  in  the  arrangements  and  results  of  the  schools  of  by-gone  days. 
I  propose,  in  the  light  of  my  own  experience,  to  call  attention  to  some 
very  satisfactory  results  of  tlie  school-system  of  fifty  years  ago,  as  it 
existed  in  the  new  settlements  of  the  Eastern  States. 

My  earliest  recollections  of  school-life  go  back  through  a  period  of 
more  than  fifty  years,  to  a  little  frontier  settlement  in  the  backwoods 
of  Maine.  The  first  school  that  I  ever  attended  was  kept  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  large  barn.  This  was  the  standing  arrangement  for  the  sum- 
mer school,  as  long  as  I  continued  to  attend  school  at  that  season  of 
the  year.  For  the  winter  the  school  found  accommodations  in  the  larg- 
est spare  room  that  could  be  obtaiwed,inoneof  the  two  or  three  farm- 
houses nearest  the  centre  of  the  district,  alternating  from  one  to  the 
other  in  successive  yeaj-s.  School-houses  in  that  neighborhood  were 
the  growth  of  a  later  day.  AVe  children  had  heard  of  their  existence 
in  more  favored  towns;  but  we  were  compelled  for  years  to  dream  over 
the  imaginary  splendors  of  school-house  architecture,  before  the  real- 
ization came  to  our  own  doors. 

There  were  two  school-terms  in  a  year,  averaging  not  more  than  ten 
weeks  each.  The  summer  school  was  exclusively  for  the  smaller  child- 
ren. The  boys  did  not  attend  school  in  the  summer  after  the  age  of 
eight  or  nine,  their  labor  being  required  on  the  farms.  The  girls  at- 
tended the  summer  school  a  year  or  two  longer,  after  which  they  also 
were  detained  at  home  to  take  part  in  the  labors  of  the  household, 
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which  then  embraced  a  large  amount  of  spinning  and  weaving.  Thus 
the  school  privileges  of  the  boys  after  the  age  of  nine,  and  of  the  girls 
after  the  age  of  eleven,  were  all  summed  up  in  the  annual  winter 
school  of  ten  weeks. 

We  will  now  direct  attention  to  a  few  points  of  contrast  between  the 
past  and  the  present.  Thus  far  the  comparison  seems  wholly  to  the 
advantage  of  the  present.     But  let  us  look  at  results. 

1.  The  advantages  of  those  days  and  9f  such  localities,  meagre  us 
they  were,  were  much  more  highly  prized  by  the  children  who  enjoyed 
them  than  are  the  almost  infinitely  sui^erior  advantages  of  the  present 
day  by  the  existing  generation  of  school-children.  The  opening  of  the 
school  was  the  great  event  of  the  year.  The  school,  and  not  the  vaca- 
tion, was  looked  forward  to  and  longed  for  Avith  an  intensity  of  yearn- 
ing that  would  be  esteemed  superlatively  green  by  the  pampered 
school-boy  of  the  present  day. 

2.  The  children  came  to  the  school  with  a  perfectly  ravenous  hun- 
ger for  study,  and  no  less  eager  zest  for  the  games  and  sports  of  the 
recess  and  intermission.  Indeed,  I  may  say,  the  entire  school-term, 
embracing  study  and  play,  was  one  grand  frolic  from  beginning  to  end. 
Gayest  and  grandest  of  all  were  the  weekly  evening  spelling-matches. 

3.  Truancy  in  those  days  and  in  that  locality  was  unknown.  A  boy 
green  enough  to  play  truant  was  as  inconceivable  as  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  his  school  would  be  to  school-boys  of  the  present  day.  Where 
the  alternative  was  between  work  and  school,  with  its  glorious  good 
times  in  doors  and  out,  it  did  not  take  long  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
school. 

4.  Nothwithstanding  comparatively  poor  school-books  and  defective 
methods  of  teaching,  scholars  did  learn.  More  young  men,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  population,  went  to  college  and  into  the  learned  profess- 
ions from  that  little  backwoods  town  than  from  the  cities  and  large 
towns  of  the  state,  where  the  schools  continued  the  year  round 
with  the  exception  of  short  vacations.  AVhen  I  visit  that  town,  1  find 
my  old  schoolmates  intelligent  and  well-informed  men  and  women, 
comparatively  well  versed  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  in  state 
and  national  politics.  I  visited  there. just  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
found  that  the  families  of  my  dear  old  friends  had  been  largely  repre- 
sented in  that  struggle  for  national  life,  and  that  they  had  their  full 
share  of  the  glories  and  griefs  of  that  mighty  confiict. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  most  of  the  advantages  which  1  have  mentioned 
above  were  the  result  of  the  seeming  disadvantage  of  short  school- 
terms.  The  school  was  eagerly  sought,  because  the  scholar  had  never 
become  weary  of  school-life  by  protracted  attendance  at  schbol,  and 
because  it  was  an  agreeable  change  from  the  severer  tasks  of  the  farm 
and  the  work-shop.  There  was  a  craving  for  study  and  the  sports  of 
the  play-ground,  because  the  scholar  had  never  been  cloyed  by  too 
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much  study,  and  because  healthful  labor  and  outdoor  activity  had  de- 
veloped an  exultant  life,  Avhich  gave  sjiring  and  elasticity  to  all  the 
powers  of  body  and  mind,  making  exertion  a  delight. '  No  one  was 
tempted  to  play  truant,  because  his  long  experiences  of  the  tedium  of 
labor  and  his  short  experiences  of  the  delights  of  school  made  the  lat- 
ter a  recreation,  and  a  release  from  what  was  comparatively  irksome. 
Many  young  men  sought  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education,  because 
they  had  not  been  dragged  through  the  routine  of  schools,  till  they 
had  become  satiated- and  nauseated  with  study,  before  they  had  got 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  a  college,  and  because  the  wholesome  dis- 
cipline of  labor  had  developed  in  them  the  will-power  and  resolution 
which  enabletl  tliem  to  iace  tin-  dittiiniUies  of  the  struggle  for  a  college 
education. 

The  bearing  of  the  foregoing  statements  and  remarks  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  In  a  subsequent  communication  I  may  make  a  more  specific 
application  of  the  same  to  existing  school  arrangements.  m.  d. 


COLLECTING  AND  PRESEKVINf;   BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 


1  nniHT  not  many  of  your  readers  will  be  glad  to  have  some  sug- 
gestions and  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  collecting  and  pre- 
serving botanical  specimens;  and  also  ?is  to  the  best  means  of  engag- 
ing the  attention  of  scholars  in  the  observation  of  objects  of  Nature, 
particularly  of  the  plants  which  grow  every  where  around  them. 

A  very  good  and  convenient  press  for  making  specimens  consists  of 
merely  two  pieces  of  planed  boards,  each  about  fourteen  by  twenty 
inches,  and  with  two  cleats  screwed  across  each  board  to  prevent  them 
from  warping  or  splitting.  Next  provide  an  abundance  of  paper  for 
dryers.  Common  wrapping-paper  will  do,  about  twelve  by  eighteen 
inches  in  size,  or  newspapers  folded  to  tliat  size  will  answer.  Then 
we  want  a  quantity  of  white  printing-pai)er,  of  about  the  same  size. 
Newspaper,  folded  to  the  proper  size,  will  answer  for  many  i)lants, 
but  the  white  printing-paper  is  best. 

Now,  how  much  of  a  jjlant  shall  we  take  for  a  specimen?  I  answer, 
whenever  the  plant  is  small  enough  to  go  into  a  sheet  10  by  10  inches 
without  much  crowding  of  the  parts,  take  the  whole  plant.  Let  it  be 
in  Hower,  or  better,  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  take  the  root  also,  or  a 
part  of  the  root,  if  it  is  large.  The  ))rincii)le  is  to  have  as  fair  and 
full  a  represe]itation  as  possible  of  all  tlie  parts  of  the  plant.  The 
roots,  or  the  bulbs  and  tubers,  of  some  plants  are  important  charac- 
ters, and  some  times  furnish  distinctive  marks.     To  make  good  speci- 
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mens  of  Claytonia  or  Spring-beauty,  it  is  best  to  dig  up  the  tubers, 
which  are  buried  several  inches  in  the  ground,  and  not  to  separate 
the  stems  from  the  tuber;  they  may  be  thinned  out,  however,  where 
they  are  too  numerous.  The  same  rule  should  be  observed  with  re- 
spect to  specimens  of  Trillium,  Erythronium,  Scilla,  Allium,  and  some 
Orchidaceous  jilants.  "When  the  tuber  or  bulb  is  large  and  bulky,  it 
may  be  reduced  to  a  convenient  size  by  slicing  otf  longitudinal  pieces. 
Some  long  and  slender  plants,  as  grasses,  can  be  easily  bent  once  or 
twice,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  in  a  single  sheet.  But  where  the 
plant  is  too  large  to  be  used  entire,  we  take  a  portion,  as  a  branch 
with  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  if  possible.  In  some  cases  we  have  to 
take  specimens  of  a  plant  at  different  times,  in  order  fully  to  repre- 
sent its  characters:  for  instance,  some  Willows,  the  Elms,  and  some 
Maples,  develop  their  flowers  and  nearly  mature  their  fruit  before  the 
leaves  are  fully  expanded.  In  this  case  we  get  first  specimens  of  the 
flowers,  and  afterward  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  in  the  order  in  which 
they  appear. 

Now,  sujjpose  we  are  ready  to  prepai^e  botanical  specimens.  We 
first  lay  down  one  of  the  press-boards,  upon  which  we  place  five  or  six 
sheets  of  the  drying-papers.  Next  the  specimen  is  to  be  spread  out,  as 
naturally  as  possible,  in  the  white  sheet.  Of  small  plants  several 
specimens  may  often  be  placed  in  one  sheet.  This  sheet,  containing 
the  specimen  or  specimens,  is  next  to  be  placed  on  the  layer  of  dryers, 
and  five  or  six  sheets  of  dryers  to  be  placed  above  it.  Now^,  if  we 
have  any  more  specimens,  we  maj^  fill  another  white  sheet  and  place 
on  it  more  dryers,  and  so  alternate  them  until  we  have  in  press  all  the 
specimens  we  wish.  The  object  of  these  dryers  is  to  absorb  the  moist- 
ure from  the  plants.  To  effect  this,  we  apply  the  other  press-board 
above,  and  upon  it  we  place  a  heavy  weight,  not  generally  less  than 
fifty  pounds,  and  for  most  plants,  especially  when  there  are  many  in 
the  press,  one  hundred  pounds  will  not  be  too  much.  The  usual  cus- 
tom is  to  leave  the  press  in  this  state,  without  change,  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  to  remove  the  dryers,  which  have  by  tliis  time  become 
damp  with  the  moisture  absorbed  from  the  plants,  and  replace  them 
with  fresh  ones;  then  reapply  the  weights  and  leave  them  anotlier 
day,  repeating  the  change  of  dryers  daily  until  the  moisture  is  entirely 
removed  from  the  specimens,  which  will  usually  require  about  a  week: 
some  succulent  plants  will  require  a  longer  time.  The  damp  drying- 
papers  may  be  prepared  for  use  again  by  half  an  hour's  exposure  to  a 
hot  sun,  or  by  holding  them  before  a  fire. 

It  frequently  happens,  after  a  lot  of  plants  have  been  in  press  for 
one,  two  or  more  days,  we  want  to  introduce  more  specimens.  In 
this  case  we  should  separate  those  which  are  partiall}'  di'y  from  the 
fresh  ones,  by  intervening  a  piece  of  oiled  cloth  or  oiled  paper.  This 
should  be  done  for  every  new  addition  to  the  press.     When  dry,  the 
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specimens  are  to  be  carefully  transferred  to  the  Herbarium.  We 
shall  be  more  sure  of  making  good  specimens,  and  shall  make  them  in 
less  than  half  the  time,  if  we  change  the  dryers  twice  per  day.  With 
some  delicate  plants  this  is  essential  in  order  to  preserve  the  colors  of 
the  flowers. 

This  process  of  making  botanical  specimens  involves  a  considerable 
amount  of  labor.  True,  it  does;  but  it  will  pay.  No  person  can  be- 
come an  accurate  botanist  without  an  Herbarium;  for  well-prepared 
specimens  may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  and  are  always  ready  for 
examination  and  comparison.  Besides,  a  good  Herbarium  is  a  source 
of  pleasure,  and  nothing  is  more  suitable  for  a  place  on  the  parlor- 
table,  even  though  it  contains  only  a  score  or  two  of  plants.  Much 
intellectual  enjoyment  and  pleasure  may  be  derived  from  such  a  col- 
lection. The  Ferns  and  Mosses,  especially,  make  beautiful  specimens, 
well  worthy  a  place  in  every  lady's  cabinet  of  curiosities. 

The  other  subject  alluded  to  at  the  beginning  I  will  defer  to  anoth- 
er article.  GEO.  VASEY. 


A  SCHOOLMASTER'S  TtECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  PUPIL. 

Mr.  Editor: 

The  names  of  worthy  teachers  not  infrequentlj"^  find  an  honorable 
place  on  your  pages.  I  beg,  for  many  reasons,  to  give  to  them  a 
pupil's  name.  It  is  a  name  I  would  give  to  the  whitest  marble,  one  I 
would  inscribe  in  illuminated  letters  over  the  door  of  every  school- 
house  and  write  in  the  heart  of  every  pupil  in  the  state. 

Soon  after  I  entered  the  Alton  High  School,  in  18GG,  there  came 
into  my  classes  a  boy  of  fourteen  years,  whose  beautiful  face,  alive 
with  the  play  of  the  finest  sensibilities,  and  lighting  up  with  the  glow 
of  a  rare  intelligence,  won  the  homage  of  every  heart.  During  the 
two  years  of  intimate  association  which  followed,  I  do  not  remember 
that  for  a  single  instant  there  was  any  interruption  of  the  almost  per- 
fect joy  it  was  to  teach  him  and  be  taught  hy  him.  With  a  thoroughly 
royal  spirit,  he  had  never  imagined  that  sharp  or  annoying  manners 
or  turbulent  behavior  could  be  any  indication  or  vindication  of  it.  A 
long,  close  acquaintance  with  young  people  has  never  revealed  to  me 
a  nature  more  perfectly  uniting  manly  courage  and  strength  with 
feminine  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  character.  His  talents  were  equally 
remarkable.  Quick  in  his  perceptions,  he  was  likewise  careful  in  his 
investigations  and  reflections.  Ho  was  magnetic  in  recitation.  His 
classmates  listened  to  his  discussion  of  the  subject  in  hand  as  to  a 
teacher.     A  fine  fancy,  joined  to  a  very  shrewd  common  sense,  gave 
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always  a  piquancy  and  pith  to  his  compositions,  which  nevei'  failed  to 
delight  his  schoolfellows  on  '  composition  day  '.  His  faithful  and  hon- 
est application  to  all  his  work  gave  him  great  versatility.  At  one  time 
I  would  conclude  that  his  specialty  was  Mathematics;  again,  that  it 
was  Language;  at  another  time  I  would  be  sure  it  was  Physics;  and 
then  he  would  surprise  us  all  hy  his  uneducated  skill  in  Practical 
Mechanics.  He  had  collected  a  little  cabinet,  of  nearly  five  hundred 
specimens,  of  natural  and  historical  curiosities,  and  it  was  all  carefully 
catalogued  by  himself.  When  his  class  were  reading  Caesar,  he  made 
clear  and  fixed  for  them  the  full  meaning  of  the  seventeenth  chapter 
in  the  Fourth  Book,  with  its  double-and-twisted  description,  by  con- 
structing a  model  of  one  section  of  the  celebrated  and  complicated 
bridge  which  Caesar  built,  without  nails  or  spikes,  across  the  Rhine, 
and  which  that  chapter  describes.  The  single  section  requires  nearly 
one  hundred  pieces,  which  were  whittled  out  with  a  knife.  It  was 
the  dear  boy's  parting  gift  to  me  when  Ave  both  left  the  school  togeth- 
er; and  I  have  always  intended  to  set  it  up  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  as  an  indication  of  what  an  interested  and  de- 
termined school-boy  can  do  for  himself  and  for  others,  wliile  he  is  a 
school-boy.  I  .shall  certainly  do  so  now.  Many  simple  and  useful 
contrivances  for  illustrating  the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy 
were  furnished,  as  needed,  by  the  same  ingenious  and  obliging  hand. 
While  it  is  pleasant  for  me  to  write  all  this,  I  do  not  write  it  so  much 
because  it  is  pleasant,  as  because  I  would  give  the  best  portrait  I  can  of 
this  beautiful  character  to  the  thousands  of  other  school-boys  in  the 
state  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  it;  and  sad  subsequent  history 
has  removed  any  impropriety  which  would  attach  to  such  an  account 
of  the //W?!^  boy.  During  the  summer  of  1S08,  with  the  most  pleas- 
ing hopes,  he  visited  Galesburg,  to  make  arrangements  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Lombard  LTniversity.  After  his  return  a  violent  hemmor- 
rhage  of  the  lungs,  induced  by  inhaling  an  ana^stlietic  gas  while  under- 
going a  dental  operation,  prostrated  him,  and  most  seriously  alarmed 
his  friends.  All  purpose,  for  the  present,  of  continuing  his  school- 
work  was  abandoned,  and,  when  he  had  sufficiently  regained  his 
strength,  lie  accompanied  an  older  brother  to  Florida  to  spend  the 
winter.  It  passed  favorably;  his  letters  were  cheerful,  and  hope  came 
back.  The  mail  one  day  brought  his  pleasantest  words.  A  swifter 
messenger  brought,  the  same  day,  news  of  his  departure  to  a  still  sun- 
nier clime.  The  soft  and  sea-toned  aii's  of  the  health-giving  peninsula 
were  yet  too^  rough  for  the  delicate  life,  which,  needing  a  purer  atmos- 
phere, was  tenderly  taken,  in  the  bosom  of  the  dear  Father  of  all,  to 
plains  admitting  no  pain  and  no  decay.  Stopping  here  to-day,  1  learn 
that  all  which  remains  to  his  friends,  save  precious  memories,  has  been 
this  Week  laid  with  the  dust  of  father  and  mother  in  the  Alton 
Cemetery. 
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As  a  tribute  of  love,  as  an  insi)iiation  to  boys  of  our  schools  who  are 
not  yet  beyond  susceptibility  to  it,  1  ask  to  write  the  name  of  Eldex 
Uansox.  W.  11.  V.  RAYMOND. 


S  K  E  T  C  H     0  F     A     LESSON     IN     F  O  K  M 


5Y  MISS  M.  H.  HAMORO. 


[Adapted  to  t'h.  lioin  10  to  14  years  of  age.] 

General  Ohjcct. — To  exercise   the   Presentative,  Kepresentative  and 
Reflective  Faculties,  and  cultivate  Language. 

Special  Ohjcct. —  To  teacli  children  to  distinguish,  name  and  describe 
Prisms. 

^fal(cr. — (1)  A  solid  having   eiiual   jtolygons   for  its  bases  and  paral- 
lelograms for  its  sides  is  a  prism. 

('!)  A  prism  having  triangles  I'ur  its  bases  is  a  triangular  jirism. 

(3)  A  prism    having   quadrangles   for   its  bases   is  a  <piadrangular 
prism. 

(4)  A  i)risni  having  parallelograms  for  its  bases  is  -a  parallelopipcdon. 

(•"))  A  prism  having  equal  S(juares  for  its  bases  and  sides  is  &cube. 

(ti)  A  prism  having  rectangles  for  its  bases  and  sides  is  a  rcclangular 
prism. 

(7)  A  prism  having  rhombs  or  rhomboids  for  its  bases  is  a  rhombic 
prism. 

(>i)   A  prism  liaving  trapeziums  for  its  bases  is  a  trapczic privn. 

(9)  A  prism  liaving  trajjezoids  )br  its  bases  is  a  irajKzoidal  vrism. 

(  ■  r(6)  Rectangular,  f /«.  r.„  ,, „„„„,„.- 

I  (4)  rarallcloripedous.     (.i)  Cube.  j  ^^^  Rectangular. 

(3)Quailrauguhir.  \  [(7)  Rhombic. 

I  (8)Trapezic. 

[  i'J)  Trapezoidal. 

(1(1)  A  prism  having  pentagons  ibr  its  bases  is  ii  j'cnluf/onui ]insm. 

(II)  A  prism  having  hexagons  for  its  bases  is  n  hexagonal  prism. 

{\'l)  A  prism  having  its  sides  perjtendicular  to  its  bases  is  a.  right 
prism. 

(13)  A  prism  having  its  sides  oblique  to  its  bases  is  an  oblique  prism. 
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Method — (1)  Tr.  brings  before  the  Ch.  all  the  ditferent  kinds  of 
prisms,  and  asks  them  to  look  at  them  and  see  if  they  know  what  they 
are.  Many  say  they  are  blocks,  but.  by  calling  attention  to  the  length, 
breadth  and  thickness,  will  call  them  solids.  Exercise  rapidly  in 
finding  the  sides  and  ends  of  each,  giving  for  the  latter  the  term  base 
if  Ch.  do  not  know  it.  Xcxt  require  some  child  to  lay  the  solids  in  a 
row  upon  the  table,  with  one  base  of  each  facing  the  class,  and  direct 
the  class  to  look  carefully  at  the  bases,  the  child,  meanwhile,  turning 
them  all  so  that  every  one  can  be  seen.  Ask  what  one  name  they  can 
give  to  all  of  them;  then,  by  careful  comparison  of  the  bases  of  each 
solid,  they  Avill  at  once  give  the  idea  that  these  solids  have  equal  poly- 
gons for  bases.  Now  call  upon  individual  Ch.  to  name  the  figures  found 
upon  the  sides  of  each,  obtaining  the  general  terms  quadrilateral  and 
parallelogram,  by  referring  first  to  the  number  of  sides,  then  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  opposite  sides.  The  whole  idea  of  the  prism  having  been 
developed,  the  term  is  given  and  Def.  (1)  drawn  from  the  Ch. 

(2),  (3),  (10),  (11).  Lead  the  class  to  compare  the  prisms  as  to  re- 
semblance and  difference,  placing  them  in  groups  according  to  their 
bases  and  naming  from  the  same,  drawing  out  in  order  Def's  (2),  (3), 
(10),  and  (11). 

(4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (8),  (9).  Kefer  again  to  the  quadrangular  ])risms,  to 
the  many  different  kinds  of  quadrangles,  and  tell  them  we  can  name 
them  again  from  these.  Write  quadrangular  outside  a  bracket,  and 
require  individual  Ch.  to  select  and  name  from  the  group  ixntil  all  are 
renamed  and  classified  as  in  the  Matter;  the  Tr.,  meanwhile,  giving 
the  new  terms — paraHclopipedon  for  'parallelogram  jirisms',  cube  for 
'square  prisms',  and  so  on,  from  which  the  Ch.  form  the  proper  Def's 
for  each. 

(12)  Tr.  opens  a  pasteboard  rectangular  prism  before  the  class,  or 
bids  some  child  represent  a  principal  edge  and  an  edge  of  the  base 
upon  the  blackboard,  telling  all  to  notice  what  angles  are  formed. 
Will  say  right  angles;  then,  by  referring  to  what  is  said  of  any  thing 
that  forms  a  right  angle  with  another,  the  whole  idea  will  be  devel- 
oped, and  the  new  term  given,  from  which  the  Def.  is  formed  as  before. 

(13)  Method  the  same  as  (12). 

Every  new  term  and  Def.  is  I.R.,  S.R,  W.B.,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
class,  as  soon  as  developed. 

Summary. — The  class  may  be  exercised  in  various  interesting  ways, 
such  as  finding  prisms  dictated  by  the  Tr.  or  different  members  of  the 
class,  drawing  representations  of  them  upon  the  blackboard  and 
slates,  writing  lists  of  names  of  objects  which  are  prismatic  in  shape, 
and  making  classifications  from  every  basis  possible.  The  Ch.  should 
also  be  encouraged  to  cut,  while  not  in  school,   the  same  forms  from 
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wood,  clay,  vegetables,  pasteboard,  etc.,  to  be  brought  in  for  inspec- 
tion. While  the  Tr.  may  aid  the  Ch.  in  discovering  natural  prisms, 
such  as  crystals,  stones,  etc.  Lastly,  require  the  class  to  read  thor- 
oughly the  matter  from  the  board,  then  erase  and  repeat  fiom  mem- 
ory, then  reproduce  neatly  upon  their  slates. 

NoTK. — This  sketch  will  furnish  material  for  two  lessons  of  twenty  minutes 
each.  It  must  be  remembered,  hSwever,  that  it  is  based  upon  a  complete 
course  of  lessons  on  plane  figures,  making  the  transition  to  such  terms  as 
rhombic,  rcctangiilar,  etc.,  so  very  easy  that  prism,  parallelopipedon  and  cube  are 
in  reality  the  only  new  terms  given.  The  points  next  in  order  under  solids 
are  Pyramids,  the  Sphere  —  including  the  Circle,  the  Cylinder,  and  the  Cone, — 
with  the  classification  oi  Rcijidar  and  IrrcgidarsoWAs. 


r  K  ( )  M  r  T  NESS. 

See  remarks  under  this  title,  page  119,  current  volume. 


A  VERY  large  share  of  the  troubles  and  C[uarrels  connected  with  coun- 
try schools  grows  out  of  the  scholars'  being  upon  the  school-premises 
in  the  absence  of  the  teacher. 

On  oi:)ening  school  for  a  term,  1  fix  in  my  own  mind  the  earliest 
'hour  at  which  I  believe  I  can  regularly  be  upon  the  premises,  and 
advise  that  none  be  there  before  this  time.  In  the  district  in  which  I 
have  taught  ten  winters,  some  of  the  pupils  must  travel  over  three 
miles  to  reach  the  school-liouse.  There  is  not  a  clock  in  every  family. 
An  ordinary  school-house  bell  would  be  a  nuisance,  as  no  person  re- 
sides within  less  than  half  a  mile  of  the  school-house.  Under  these 
circumstances,  even  with  full  intention  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pu- 
pils to  do  as  1  wish  to  have  them,  tliey  vary  nearly  an  hour  in  the  time 
of  arriving  at  the  school-house.  My  time  for  being  there  is  never  less 
than  one  hour  before  'scho6l-time'.  The  janitor  has  the  house  in 
order  and  warm  at  7.4."),  and  as  soon  as  scholars  arrive  on  the  premises 
they  enter  the  school-house  and  remain  there.  All  that  is  required  is 
that  they  do  nothing  which  will  disturb  those  who  wish  to  study. 
They,  without  any  of  my  regulating,  fall  into  stjuads  of  two  to  five  and 
work  upon  their  lessons.  There  is  a  buzzing  in  the  room,  as  though 
it  were  full  of  bees,  but  no  loud  noise.  There  are  plenty  of  matters 
for  me  to  attend  to  during  this  time.  Some  times  the  whole  hour  is 
devoted  to  enlightening  dilfercnt  individual  scholars  who  have  failed 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  something  in  the  lessons  which  their  re- 
spective classes  have  gone  through.  Commonly  the  little  folks  are  all 
there  at  .'^.30,  and  I  begin  to  hear  their  lessons,  thus  gaining  time  lor 
general  exercises  during  the  regular  school-hours,  and  giving  them 
more  time  for  recess  during  the  day.     At  8..')5  we  take  a  recess  of  three 
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minutes,  immediately  after  which  the  roll  is  called.  Any  one  who 
comes  in  after  this  remains  after  school  is  dismissed  in  the  afternoon 
to  have  his  attendance  entered  upon  the  roll. 

With  an  average  attendance  of  35  pupils,  I  believe  we  had  not  ten 
cases  of  tardiness  during  the  last  six  months  of  school.  I  eat  my  din- 
ner in  the  school-room,  encouraging  social  intercourse,  correct  deport- 
ment and  correct  expression  among  the  pupils.  When  dinner  is  over 
they  go  out  to  play^  out  of  doors  if  the  weather  i>ermits,  or,  if  they 
can  not  go  out^  I  arrange  it  so  as  to  give  them  as  good  a  chance  as  I 
can  to  amuse  themselves  in  tlie  house.  1  can  not  recollect  that  in  a 
single  instance  during  five  years  past  any  thing  has  occurred  among 
the  pupils  to  cause  them  to  be  angry  with  each  other,  or  to  produce 
unpleasantness  on  the  part  of  parents.  B.  G.  ROOTS. 


RIDICULE  IN  THE  SCHUOL-ROOM. 


A  wEAPO.v  SO  keen,  so  stinging  and  so  swift-winged  as  ridicule  i.s  not 
likely  to  be  overlooked  in  the  strife  between  Knowledge  and  Stupid- 
ity; but  the  question  comes,  "  How  often  shall  we  employ  it,  if,  in- 
deed, it  can  ever  be  right  to  use  poisoned  arrows?" 

If  we  were  sure  of  hitting  the  mark,  if  it  were  only  stupidity  that 
is  wounded,  then  we  should  be  justifiable  in  using  ridicule.  But,  the 
glancing  arrow  often  strikes  that  self-respect  which  is  so  necessary  to 
noble  action,  or  that  earnest  endeavor  to  do  right  which  is  feeble  from 
infrequent  use.  Then,  besides  its  bad  efi'ect  on  the  scholar,  the  use  of 
the  arrows  of  ridicule  obliges,  or  at  least  tempts,  the  teacher  to  carry 
with  him  that  ugly  quiver,  cynicism.  lie  who  finds  his  cliief  amuse- 
ment in  laughing  at  the  demonstrativeness  of  friends  is  more  than 
likely  to  end  with  the  misanthropy  of  th<\  man  who  said,  when  his 
servant  asked  permission  to  go  and  sec  a  liicnd, 

"  Bring  ine  my  coat,  John  ; 
Though  the  night  be  raw, 
I  '11  see  him  too, 
The  first  I  ever  saw." 

But  may  we  never  indulge  our  aching  tongues?  Does  it  always  do 
harm  to  laugh  at  people? 

Now  there's  Jim  Lawton,  on  the  reeitation-bench  at  your  right 
hand.  He  is  not  handsome.  A  iVeckled  skin,  large  blue  eyes,  ciu-i- 
ously-mobile  mouth,  and  brown  hair  with  just  that  tinge  of  red  that 
warns  you  of  a  quick-tempered  scholar,— these  are  his  equivocal  at- 
tractions. Jim'.s  a  genius  in  his  way,  however.  Do  n't  you  remem- 
ber opening  one  of  his  books  once,  thereby  sending  a  flock  of  paper 
birds   Muttering   to  the  Hoor?     He  had  drawn  them  in  ink,  shading 
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delicately  with  black,  blue  and  red,  and  then,  after  cutting  out,  had 
deposited  them  in  his  Arithmetic,  whence  you  so  unintentionally 
scattered  them.  The  wise  scholars  smiled,  the  silly  ones  laughed,  but 
you  stopped  to  admire  Jim's  handiwork.  That  boy  can  imitate  the 
note  of  every  bird  that  frequents  the  village,  or,  for  aught  you  know, 
the  state:  he  can  mimic,  to  perfection,  the  gait  of  all  the  horses 
around;  can  sing  to  the  admiration  of  all  the  school;  can  do  any 
thing,  in  fact,  except  persevere.  And  there  s  Jim,  chalking  crosses  on 
his  boots,  forehead,  and  nose!  Of  course,  he  thinks  you  do  n't  see 
him;  and,  pretending  not  to,  you  meditate  what  youwill  do.  lie  is 
in  mischief  so  often  that  he  is  familiar  ad  nauseam  with  every  species 
of  reprimand  convey  able  by  look,  voice,  or  gesture.  You  pause,  then 
say,  "We  will  wait,  until  the  gentleman  has  finished  his  jjeculiarly  ap- 
propriate and  graceful  toilet."  The  class  titter,  and  Jim's  eyes  blaze 
like  lightning.  (The  opportunity  of  watching  the  play  of  features 
comparatively  uninfluenced  by  conventionality  is  not  the  least  of  a 
teacher's  privileges.)  Now  probably  you  have  done  good  in  this  case, 
especially  if  you  take  pains  within  the  next  few  days  to  let  Jim  see 
you  bear  him  no  personal  grudge. 

1  remember  hearing  Prof.  GrifJitii  train  a  reading-class  for  a  long 
time  on  the  verses  — 

"Ah!  what  i.s  tli.at  fianie  which  now  bursts  on  his  eye? 
Ah!  what  is  that  sound  which  now  larums  his  ear? 
'T  is  the  lightning's  red  glare,  painting  hell  on  the  sky ! 
'T  is  the  crash  of  tlie  thunder,  the  groan  of  the  sphere !  " 

The  girls'  reading  did  not  suit  him,  and,  as  one  of  them  finished  the 
stanza  with  that  sweet  timidity  of  articulation  and  general  amiability 
of  manner  so  provoking  in  a  spirited  piece,  he  struck  an  attitude  and 

inquired,  in  a  simpering  tone,  "The  crashing  of dumplings,"  did 

you  say?     That  provoked  a  laugh  and  decidedly  improved  the  reading. 

But  there  are  many  cases  where  the  scholar  feels  (and,  possibly, 
with  justice)  that  it  is  not  his  errors,  but  hlmse{f,  that  the  teacher  rid- 
icules; and  a  feeling  of  bitterness  springs  up  that  hardly  any  thing 
can  remove.  Perhaps  it  is  well  to  laugh  at  some  scholars,  while  it 
would  be  wrong  to  treat  others  so. 

We   are   told   to  look  to   the   Savior   for   an  example  in  teaching. 

Doubtless  he  saw  the  comic  side  of  things.     Bushnell,  in  words  1   can 

not  recall,  advises  those  who  doubt  that  the  Creator  has  a  keen  sense 

of  the  ridiculous  to  go  to  the  monkey,  consider  his  ways,  and 

laugh.     But  Jesus,  though  freely  reminding  the  rich  and  great  of  their 

inconsistencies,  and  that  in   words  of  the  keenest  sarcasm,  had  no 

phrase  of  ridicule  for  the  lowly.     Those  who  lacked  self-esteem  he  did 

not  degrade  in  their  own  eyes  by  laugiung  at.     Perhaps   it   would   be 

well  if  in  this  respect  we  paid  greater  heed  to  his  example. 

M.  P.  WRIGHT. 
2^eponset,  March  9th,  1S69. 
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COMPETITIVE      EXAMINATIONS. 


It  often  happens  that  poor  teachers  obtain  schools,  while  good 
teachers  are  unemployed,  simply  because  those  who  employ  teachers 
do  not  know  what  talent  is  available,  and  those  who  want  situations 
do  not  know  of  existing  vacancies.  A  well-qualified  teacher  often  de- 
clines to  make  personal  application  for  a  vacancj^  lest  it  should  be  re- 
garded as  an  attempt  to  supplant  some  earlier  applicant.  In  some 
communities  the  first  applicant  is  held  to  have  a  preemption  on  the 
school,  and  is  successful  unless  some  very  obvious  reason  to  the  con- 
trary exists.  Therefore  a  poor  teacher  on  the  ground  has  a  better 
chance  than  a  good  teacher  a  few  miles  away.  It  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  employers  and  employed  to  have  more  honorable  competi- 
tion for  teachers'  positions;  at  least,  to  have  the  choice  of  school- 
directors  made  from  a  wider  range  of  talent  and  qualification. 

Certain  educational  'Bureaus'  and  'Institutes'  claim  to  do  this 
work,  introducing  employers  to  teachers,  and  teachers  to  employers. 
But  thej''  can  only  act  as  go-betweens,  and  furnish  to  either  party  just 
such  statements  as  the  other  chooses  to  present.  Any  one  who  knows 
how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  testimonials  of  a  certain  kind  will  not  place 
great  value  upon  their  services.  Besides  this,  almost  every  one  pre- 
fers to  see  the  person  whom  he  would  select  to  teach  his  children,  and 
correspondence  alone  is  not  satisfactory. 

A  competitive  examination,  open  to  all  comers,  with  a  fair  under- 
standing beforehand  of  the  requirements  of  the  position  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid,  seems  fitted  to  call  out  more  good  material  than  any 
other  plan.  And  this  plan  is  as  well  adapted  for  the  graded  schools 
of  our  large  towns  as  for  the  country  district.  It  calls  teachers  from 
a  wider  range;  and  it  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  a  community  to 
draw  its  teachers  from  a  distance.  A  school  taught  exclusively  by  its 
own  graduates,  without  any  outside  culture,  is  in  great  danger  of  per- 
petuating and  intensifying  its  own  mistakes.  Even  the  best  school 
may  gain  by  an  importation  of  a  good  teacher,  who  has  never  run  in 
the  particular  rut  in  which  the  school  is  moving.  A  normal  school 
may  gain  by  importing  a  college  graduate;'  a  college  may  gain  by  re- 
ceiving among  its  instructors  a  normal  man.  Though  the  schools  of 
any  community  ought  to  be  good  enough  to  train  its  own  teachers, 
they  often  are  not,  and  material  must  be  sought  abroad.  The  personal 
favors  shown  to  friends  or  relatives  —  the  bane  of  our  school-system 
—  may  also  be  diminished  by  this. 

The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  in  an  Eastern  city.  Notice  was 
given,  in  the  newspapers  and  by  circular,  that  six  vacancies  existed  in 
the  corps  of  teachers,  that  these  vacancies  would  be  filled  upon  a  cer- 
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tain  day  from  those  who  passed  the  best  examination  upon  the  studies 
required  by  law.  The  salary  paid  Avas  also  stated,  and  it  was  added 
that  credentials  of  success  in  teaching  would  be  highly  important. 
Other  things  being  equal,  preference  was  to  be  given  to  graduates  of 
the  city  schools.  The  jDositions  being  desirable,  a  large  number  of  ap- 
plicants came  forward.  Manj^  withdrew,  however,  on  seeing  with 
whom  they  had  to  compete.  Seventy-one  were  examined,  of  whom 
nineteen  wei-e  adjudged  competent  to  fill  vacancies.  The  highest  six 
were  offered  the  vacancies  then  existing,  and  the  remainder  were 
elected  to  positions  and  held  as  a  reserve  corps.  Whenever  a  perma- 
nent or  a  temporary  vacancy  occurred,  it  was  offered  to  that  one  of 
the  reserve  corps  whjose  standing  was  next  in  order  to  those  already 
serving.  This  examination  supplied  the  city  with  teachers  for  three 
years. 

Of  course,  scholarship  is  not  the  only  thing  which  makes  the 
teacher.  The  saving  clause  'other  things  being  equal',  must  often  be 
insisted  on.  But  it  is  emphatically  true  that  the  sheer,  stupid,  willful 
ignorance  of  many  teachers  is  the  chief  cause  of  their  failure.  The 
dullest  pupil  has  an  ill-defined  impression  that  such  teachers  are  unfit 
for  their  business,  and  resents,  by  some  sort  of  rebellion,  the  insult 
put  upon  him.  "Destroyed  bj^  lack  of  knowledge"  is  a  proper  in- 
scription for  many  a  teacher's  professional  cenotaph. 

Even  in  country  districts  such  a  method  of  securing  teachers  is 
practicable.  Let  the  directors  publish  in  the  county  paper  an  adver- 
tisement like  this: 

TEACHER    WANTED. 

A  COMPETENT  female  tpacher  is  wanted  to  take  charge  of  the  school  in  Dist.  No. , 
Township , Co.,  for  six  months.    The  salary  paid  will  be  ifiiO.OO  a  xnonth.    The 

school  will  number  about  forty,  and  will  commence •.     None  who  have  not  a  First- 

Grade  Certificate  need  apply.    Applicants  will  be  examined  on ,  at ,  by ,  and 

the  place  will  be  given  to  that  teacher  who,  other  things  being  equal,  passes  the  best  exam- 
ination. 

If  there  be  any  talent  in  the  county,  such  an  examination  will  call 
it  out.  It  will  also  frighten  away  that  numerous  class  of  teachers 
who  are  con.scious  that  they  are  ignorant  and  unfit  to  teach,  and  yet 
will  try  to  wheedle,  or  coax  or  bully  a  superintendent  out  of  a  cer- 
tificate, and  get  some  uncle,  or  brother-in-law,  or  cousin,  to  employ 
them.  It  will  make  those  who  go  through  such  examinations  more 
thorough,  accurate,  and  pains-taking.  It  will  mortify  the  self-conceit 
of  many  teachers,  and  many  parents;  but  it  is  better  that  they  be 
mortified  than  that  the  cause  of  education  suffer  from  their  self-confi- 
dence. So  far  from  teachers'  working  for  paltry  wages,  it  is  the  fact 
many  now  teach  school  who  are  most  grossly  overpaid,  whose  services 
would  be  dear  at  any  price,  and  who  ought  to  be  replaced  at  once  by 
better  material.  And  if  any  one  has  a  better  plan  for  getting  rid  of 
such  teachers  than  competitive  examinations,  in  the  name  of  com- 
mon-school education,  let  him  speak  out  at  once.  y.  s.  d. 
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E  C  O  X  O  M  I  C  A  L    T  E  A  C  II I  N  G 


There  are  several  districts  in  this  county  in  which  tlie  population 
consists  almost  entirely  of  Germans,  whose  attachment  to  their  mother 
tongue  is  so  strong  that  a  teacher  who  is  unable  to  speak  the  German 
language  is  considered  as  no  teacher  at  all.  A  gentleman  lately  ar- 
rived from  the  'old  countr}^ ',and  considering  it  in  the  line  of  duty  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  growth  of  ideas  in  this,  applied  for  the 
school  in  one  of  the  districts  referred  to,  and  was,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
accepted.  After  the  usual  examination  bj'^  the  Superintendent  — 
which,  by  the  way,  indicated  the  possession  of  no  ordinary  ability  on 
the  partof  the  candidate, —  a  certificate  was  granted  to  him,  though  not 
until  tiie  most  positive  assuarance  had  been  given  by  the  directors 
who  employed  him  that  his  'slight  brogue'  would  be  an  aid,  rather 
than  a  hindrance,  to  his  success  in  their  school. 

In  making  the  tour  of  the  schools  of  the  county  during  the  subse- 
quent winter,  the  Superintendent  arrived  at  the  school  in  question 
near  the  close  of  the  morning  session.  Perceiving,  as  he  entered,  that 
the  customary  fragrance  of  the  country  school-house  was  partially 
concealed  by  sundry  odors  of  the  kitchen,  and  being  thus  led  to  in- 
vestigate, he  found  the  teacher  engaged  in  cooking  his  dinner  of  pork, 
potatoes,  and  coffee,  over  the  school-room  stove,  while  the  children, 
some  twenty  in  number,  were  variously  employed,  in  occupations  suited 
to  their  juvenile  tastes. 

Further  observation,  and  a  little  inquiry,  educed  the  fact  that  this 
teacher  had  been  employed  at  a  cheap  rate,  and,  in  order  to  make 
'ends  meet',  was  boarding  himself,  and  using  the  school-room  for  his 
lodgings.  A  glance  at  the  apartment  took  in  an  inventory  of  effects 
as  interesting  as  the  contents  of  a  curiosity-shop.  In  one  corner,  near 
the  entrance,  was  what  purported  to  be  a  bed,  or  bunk,  constructed 
from  a  pair  of  dislocated  school-desks,  with  slats  stretched  across  their 
tops  and  partially  covered  with  a  straw-tick  and  some  horse-blankets. 
Strewn  u2)on  the  'bed'  were  paper  collars,  badly  discolored  by  use;  a 
shirt,  bearing  most  positive  evidence  of  the  'wear  and  tear'  incident 
to  the  vocation  of  its  supposed  owner;  a  pair  of  pantaloons,  army  pat- 
tern, somewhat  damaged  in  the  knees  and  seat,  and  a  crumpled 
neck-tie. 

Upon  the  floor,  near  the  bunk,  stood  a  pair  of  boots  remarkable  for 
size  alone,  and  near  them  lay  an  odd  stocking,  out  at  the  heel  and  toe, 
which,  in  its  disconsolate  state,  might  have  been,  like  '  The  Last  Rose 
of  Summer',  lamenting  the  loss  of  its  blooming  companion,  now  faded 
and  gone.  A  looUing-glass  frame,  suspended  by  a  small  cord  from  a 
nail  in  the  windovv-casin.?.   in   the  right-hand  corner  of  which  still 
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lingered  a  small  triangular  piece  of  glass,  a  used-up  hair-brush,  and  a 
toothless  coml),  lying  on  the  window-sill,  made  up  a  pleasing  category 
of  highly  suggestive  aids  for  'rearing  the  tender  thought'. 

One  or  two  drawling  recitations  were  heard,  during  which  the 
teacher's  attention  was  unevenly  divided  between  his  dinner  and  his 
class, —  the  dinner  getting  by  far  the  largest  share, —  and  the  morning  s 
work  was  done.  Being  importuned  to  stay  'to  dinner',  the  visitor 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  plead  '  other  engagements  '.  However, 
toallay  symptoms  to  rising  anxiety  in  behalf  of  his  appetite,  he  per- 
mitted the  generous  Teuton  to  squeeze  an  immense  loaf  of  German 
bread  into  his  overcoat  pocket;  which  feat  having  been  with  some 
difficulty  accomplished,  he  went  his  way,  ruminating  upon  the  advan- 
tage of  having  cheap  teachers,  especially  if  they  are  capable  of  speak- 
ing German,  and  know  how  to  'shift'  for  themselves.  x.  u. 


TOWNSHIP     TEACHEKS'     ASSOCIATIONS 


While  we  have  but  one  State  and  three  or  four  County  Normal 
Schools,  to  supply  the  demand  for  twenty  thousand  active,  competent 
school-teachers  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  it  is  evident  that  not  a  tithe 
of  them  can  be  properly  trained  for  teaching.  Yet  every  school-dis- 
trict asks  for  and  demands  a  competent  teacher.  And  who  shall  say 
that  the  children  in  Cairo  are  not  just  as  much  entitled  to  this  as 
those  in  Chicago?  or  those  in  school  district  one  on  the  east  line  of  the 
state  as  those  in  district  six  in  tlic  most  western  township  on  the 
Mississippi  River. 

Teachers,  country  teachers  especially,  feel  strongly  that  they  are  not 
fulfilling  the  just  anticipations  of  the  parents  whose  children  are 
placed  under  their  charge,  from  their  own  lack  of  projier  training  and 
culture;  and  they  ask  themselves  What  can  be  done  to  remedy  this 
deficiency?  A  number  of  tlie  County  Superintendents  and  teachers 
of  the  state  have  instituted  Township  Associations,  for  the  purpose  of 
mutual  improvement.  Thus,  the  teachers  of  one  or  more  townships 
meet,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  .spend  the  time  in  earnest,  hard  study 
as  to  the  best  means  of  teaching  children.  A  programme  is  pre- 
viously made  up,  and  every  one  comes  prepared  to  work.  Wherever 
these  meetings  have  been  held,  and  continued  for  any  length  of  time, 
there  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  in  the  schools. 

While  this  will  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  normal  schools, 
it  will  aid  greatly  in  filling  the  re(|uirements  of  the  time,  and  will 
enable  teachers  to  give  a  value  to  their  services  which  will  be  duly  ap- 
preciated. 
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In  every  township  in  the  state,  containing  three  teachers,  such  an 
association  ought  to  be  organized  and  in  thorough  working  order. 
Drill-exercises  and  discussions  from  nine  to  twelve  and  from  two  to 
five,  with  a  lecture  for  the  benetitof  the  citizens  of  the  vicinity  in  the 
evening,  will  secure  a  good  audience,  both  day  and  night,  and  will 
tend  to  stir  up  and  enliven  dull  souls  to  the  great  cause  of  popular 
education. 

The  state  needs  more  real  vigor  and  activity  on  the  part  of  teachers, 
in  order  that  the  schools  may  be  coequal  with  her  grand  free-school 
system.  Teachers  of  all  grades  must  work,  organize  for  greater  effi- 
ciency, of  themselves,  and  not  wait  for  extraneous  influences.         g. 


Yes,  why  not  write  something  about  slugs?  They  are  easily  found 
in  most  damp  places  under  dead  leaves  or  stones  or  boards.  You  do 
n't  like  the  nasty  things?  They  are  no  worse  to  handle,  nor  more 
disgusting  in  appearance,  than  their  first  cousins,  the  oysters  and 
clams,  and  these  are  eaten  by  the  most  delicate  and  fastidious.  As- 
sociation, a  terror  forced  upon  us  from  early  childhood,  has  caused  us 
to  have  an  unnatural  dread  of  such  humble  creatures.  Children,  I 
find,  are  naturally  disposed  to  lay  hands  on  every  living  thing  that 
comes  in  their  way.  This  horror  is  a  second  nature.  It  does  injustice 
to  the  slugs  and  worms  and  toads  and  insects. 

I  wish  to  write  something  that  will  stimulate  every  teacher  who 
reads  it  to  give  an  interesting  object  lesson  to  his  pupils.  The  study 
of  Natural  History  consists  in  a  series  of  object  lessons.  In  the  first 
place,  get  the  specimens.  Bring  into  your  school-room  a  dozen  slugs 
—  the  more  the  better, —  and  place  them  on  the  desks  or  window-sills. 
.Some  of  the  scholars  will  take  them  in  their  hands.  Watch  the 
slugs.  See!  the  pulpy  mass,  just  now  shapeless,  already  begins  to 
stretch  forward  and  put  out  two  pairs  of  horns.  He  crawls,  he  glides, 
how  gracefully;  yet  he  has  no  legs  nor  wings  nor  fins  nor  spines. 
Place  him  on  a  pane  of  glass  and  watch  the  motions  from  the  opposite 
side.  What  is  more  graceful  than  the  curving  undulations  of  his  foot 
or  abdomen?  Touch  the  tip  of  one  of  the  upper  horns,  and  it  is 
turned  in,  like  a  reversed  glove-finger.  In  a  moment  it  returns  again. 
The  black  speck  at  the  end  of  each  horn  is  en  eye,  and,  although  it 
does  not  seem  to  recognize  objects,  it  enables  the  animal  to  distin- 
guish between  light  and  darkness.  Observe  the  shining  track  wher- 
ever he  goes.  He  paves  his  own  road,  although  he  takes  no  pains  to 
go  more  than  once  in  a  place.      Occasionally  we  notice  that  our  cap- 
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tive  opens  a  hole  in  the  right  .side,  lie  i*  taking  breath  now.  He 
does  n't  breathe  tlirough  his  mouth  nor  nose.  The  lung  is  a  simple 
sack,  lined  with  small  blood-vessels.  There  is  no  opening  in  the  left 
side.     Curious,  is  n't  it? 

1  used  to  think  that  slugs  were  snails  which  had  crawled  out  of  their 
shells.  All  the  shell  they  ever  had  or  ever  will  have  is  on  the  back  or 
ui)per  side,  just  under  a  patch  of  skin,  loose  at  the  edges,  called  the 
mantle. 

We  will  suppose  the  slugs  left  to  themselves  for  a  little  while.  It 
will  be  strange  if  some  one  or  more  of  them  is  n't  found  suspended, 
head  down,  froni  the  casing  several  inches,  or  perluqjs  several  feet,  on 
a  thread  of  dried  slime,  much  resembling  the  web  of  a  spider,  lie 
can  not  hurry  in  this  work,  as  it  dries  slowly,  neither  can  he  return  uj) 
the  thread.  He  must  hang  there  like  a  criminal  or  go  on,  or,  if  it  is 
too  far  to  the  floor,  he  may  drop  and  perhajis  be  injured  or  killed, 
falling  a  victim  to  his  own  I'ashness. 

Every  gardener  will  tell  you  that  slugs  are  fond  of  tender  corn, 
cabbage,  and  lettuce.  Put  away  some  of  your  interesting  pets  in  a 
box  of  damp  clay  or  loam  or  leaves,  and  cover  them  up  for  a  day  or 
two  until  they  get  hungry.  Place  one  of  them  on  a  leaf,  and  you  will 
be  generously  repaid  by  watching  his  manoeuvres.  Already  he  is  on 
the  alert  and  begins  to  work  at  the  leaf.  Listen,  and  you  can  hear 
the  delicate  nibbling  of  his  jaws  while  eating  his  food.  The  mouth  is 
curiously  constructed,  but  to  observe  it  to  advantage  requires  a  high 
magnii'ying  power.  He  possesses  a  long  tongue  armed  with  thousands 
of  little  hooked  teeth.  What  a  grotesque-appearing  animal.  AVhile 
feeding,  his  long  horns  hang  drooping  at  the  tips  and  wag  around  in 
various  directions.  If  you  will  feed  the  slug  on  his  favorite  food  —  a 
paste  of  flour  and  water. —  you  can  easily  see  each  mouthful  as  it 
passes  down  into  the  translucent  body.  Slugs  are  not  such  dreadiul 
creatures  as  you  imagined,  are  they? 

I  have  chosen  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  simple  manner,  rather  than 
to  write  an  elaborate  and  perhaps  technical  essay  on  classification 
which  might  not  be  interesting  to  a  majority  of  readers  of  the  Teach- 
er.    Details  first,  principles  afterward.  W.  J.  BEAL. 


r  Pi  A  C  T  I  C  A  L      D  E  P  A  K  T  M  E  X  T  . 

Puui'OKTiu.v. —  In  every  proportion,  the  i)roduct  of  the  means  equals 
the  product  of  the  extremes.     Why? 

Because  each  antecedent  contains  the  ratio  and  its  consequent  as 
factors,  and  if  the  statement  is  a  proportion,  the  ratios  must  be  equal. 

XV— 24. 
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Hence  the  iiroduct  of  the  extremes  iiiclude.s  in  the  first  antecedent  a 
factor  equal  to  its  conse(iuent,  which  is  combined  in  theiiroductof  the 
means;  also  as  a  factor  the  ratio,  which  by  delinition  is  equal  to  the 
ratio  combined  in  the  product  of  the  means;  also  as  a  factor  the 
second  consequent,  which  is  equal  to  a  factor  combined  with  the  ratio 
in  the  second  antecedent,  and  used  in  forming  the  product  of  the 
means.  Therefore  the  two  })roducts,  since  they  contain  equal  factors, 
are  equal. 

a:b::  in:  n 
Assume  ratio -a 
By  delinition,  a~ry:^(j  and  m     r/ji. 
Substituting  values  of  a  and  ni, 
rX^:  b::ry\n:  n 

Common  Dkxo.mixatou. —  A  common  denominator  must  always  be  a 
multiple  of  the  original  denominators.     Why? 

When  fractions  are  in  lowest  terms,  only  one  way  is  possible  by 
which  to  reduce  them  to  other  forms:  that  is,  by  multiplying  their 
terms.  If  so,  the  new  denominator  must  be  the  result  of  multiplying 
any  of  the  original  denominators  by  some  number;  hence  each  orig- 
inal one  is  a  factor  of  the  new  one,  or,  conversely,  the  common  de- 
nominator is  a  multiple  of  the  original  ones.  c. 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


^'kw  Schuol  Laws. — The  attentiou  of  the  readers  uf  the  Teacher  has  been 
called  to  the  acts  of  the  last  legislature  pertaining  to  schools.  Deeniiug  some 
of  these  acts  of  special  interest,  we  jircsent  a  few  extracts. 

AX  ACT  to  enable  counties  to  establish  County  Normal  Schools. 

Skction  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in  the 
General  Asscvihly,  That  in  each  county  adopting  township  organization,  the 
board  of  supervisors,  and  in  other  counties  the  county  court,  may  establish 
a  county  normal  school  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  teachers  for  the  common 
schools.  That  they  shall  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  and  appropriate  moneys 
for  the  suiqiort  of  said  schools,  and  also  for  the  purchase  of  necessary  grounds 
and  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus^  etc.,  and  to  hold  and  acquire,  by  gift  or 
purchase,  either  from  individuals  or  cor23orations,  any  real  estate,  buildings  or 
other  property,  for  the  use  of  said  schools,  said  taxes  to  be  levied  and  collected 
as  all  other  county  taxes:  Provided,  That,  in  counties  not  under  township  or- 
ganization, county  courts  shall  not  be  authorized  to  proceed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  until  the  subject  shall  have  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
))eople,  at  a  general  election,  and  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
cast  on  the  subject,  at  said  election,  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
county  normal  school.  The  ballots  used  in  voting  on  this  subject  may  read 
'  for  a  county  normal  school ',  or  'against  a  county  normal  school '. 

'i  2.  The  management  and  control  of  said  schools  shall  be  in  a  county  board 
of  education,  consisting  of  not  less  than  live  nor  more  than  eight  persons,  of 
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which  board,  the  chairman  of  llie  board  of  supervisors  or  the  jvidge  of  the 
county  court,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
shall  be  e.r  ojiicio  members.  The  other  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board 
of  supervisors  or  county  court,  and  shall  hold  their  oftlces  for  the  term  of  three 
years.  But  at  the  first  election  one-third  shall  be  chosen  for  one  year,  one- 
ihird  for  two  years,  and  one-third  for  three  years,  and  thereafter  one-third  shall 
be  electeil  annually.  Said  elections  shall  be  held  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  in  September,  or  at  the  September  terra  of  the  county 
court,  as  the  case  maj'  be. 

^  3.  Said  boanl  of  education  shall  have  power  to  hire  teachers,  and  to  make 
anil  enforce  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  said 
schools.  A  majority  of  said  board  shall  constitute  a  fiuorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  and  a  meeting  of  said  board  may  be  called  at  any  time  \>y  the 
president  or  secretary,  or  by  any  three  of  the  members  thereof.  Said  board 
shall  proceed  to  organize  withintwenty  days  aftertheir  appointment,  by  elect- 
ing a  president,  who  shall  hold  his  oHlce  for  one  year,  and  until  his  successor 
shall  bo  appointed.  The  county  superintendent  shall  be,  e.*-  officio,  secretary 
of  the  board.  Said  board  shall  make  to  the  l)oard  of  supervisors,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting  in  September,  or  to  the  county  court  at  the  September  term,  as 
the  case  may  be,  a  full  report  of  the  condition  and  expenditures  of  said  county 
normal  school,  together  with  an  estimate  of  expenses  of  said  school  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

^  4.  Two  or  more  counties  may  unite  in  establishing  a  normal  school,  in 
which  case  the  per  cent,  of  tax  levied  for  the  support  of  said  school  shall  be 
the  same  in  each  county. 

(^  5.  In  all  counties  that  have  already  established  normal  schools,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  board  of  supervisors  in  so  doing,  and  all  appropriations  made  by 
them  for  their  support,  are  hereby  legalized;  and  said  boards  of  supervisors 
are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered  to  make  further  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  such  schools  already  established,  until  such  schools  shall  have  been 
established  under  the  previous  sections  of  this  act. 

g  6.  Xo  member  of  the  aforesaid  county  board  of  education  shall  be  entitled 
to  compensation  for  services  rendered  as  a  member  of  said  board. 

^  7.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
AppRovF.n  Jr.irr-li  13,  israi. 


AN  ACT  to  amend  the  school  law. 

Section*  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembh/,  That  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools  shall  be  on  tlie 
second  Monday  of  Ajiril,  annually:  Prooided,  That  in  counties  under  township 
organization,  the  election  of  tru.stees  in  each  and  every  township  whose  bound- 
aries coincide  and  are  identical  with  those  of  the  town  as  established  under  the 
township  organization  laws,  shall  be  on  the  day  of  the  stated  annual  town 
meeting.  The  annual  election  of  school  directors  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday 
of  April. 

(5  2.  Teachers  of  public  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  out  their 
schedules  monthly,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  said  schedules,  duly  certi- 
fied by  the  directors,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  township  treasurers  to  pay  the  same, 
out  of  any  funds  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  respective  districts  from 
which  said  schedules  are  returned. 

^  <{.  When  the  German,  French,  or  other  modern  language,  is  taught  in  a 
jinblic  school,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  teacher  thereof  to  emjiloy  or  use  said 
German  or  other  modern  language,  as  the  medium  of  communication  in  teach- 
ing the  same,  to  the  end  that  the  colloquial  forms  of  such  language,  and  facil- 
ity in  the  use  thereof,  may  the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly  be  acquired  by 
the  pupils. 

j>  4.  When  a  teachers*  institute  is  held  in  a  county,  school  directors  shall  al- 
low their  teachers  to  attend  such  institute,  if  they  desire  to  attend,  and  no  re- 
duction of  pay  or  loss  of  time  shall  be  incurred  by  the  teachers  so  attending, 
for  the  number  of  days  during  which  they  were  in  actual  attendance  upon  such 
institute,  as  certified  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools:  Provided,  That 
when  sucli  institute  is  helrl  during  a  term  of  school,  such  leave  of  absence 
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shall  not  be  granted  more  than  once  during  any  one  period  of  six  months,  nor 
for  more  than  one  week  at  any  one  time. 

^  5.  The  school  month  in  this  state  shall  be  the  same  as  the  calendar  month, 
excluding  the  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and  lawful  holidays.  The  lawful  holi- 
days shall  be  the  Fourth  of  July;  from  Christmas  to  New  Year's  day,  both  in- 
clusive; and  all  thanksgiving  or  fast  days  appointed  by  state  or  national 
authority;  and  teachers  shall  not  be  required  to  teach  on  such  holidays,  nor  to 
make  up  the  time. 

^  6.     The  provisions  of  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed.     This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 
Approved  March  :io,  iSdO. 

Ilt.inots  State  Teachers'  Institute. —  By  n,  vote  of  this  body  at  its  session  of 
last  year,  a  meeting  of  two  Aveeks  will  be  held,  beginning  August  9,  1869.  As 
usual,  the  members  of  the  Normal  Eaculty  will  be  present  rluring  the  entire 
session.  Efforts  are  making  to  secure  the  help  of  distinguished  educators  and 
others  from  other  states.  Every  pains  will  be  taken  to  make  this  session  of 
the  Institute  the  most  interesting  and  profitable  in  its  annals.  Statements  in 
detail  can  not  now  be  given,  because  the  arrangements  are  not  yet  complete,- 
but  a  full  announcement  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Richard  Edwakps,  Prest.  Slate  Te.irhers'  Inst. 

SovMai,  III.,  mil/ 2',,  mx 

We  are  glad  to  give  place  to  the  above  notice  thus  early.  The  State  Teach- 
ers' Institute  has  grown  to  be  one  of  our  important  educational  agencies.  Be- 
sitles  the  valuable  information  gained  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  common 
schools,  in  methods  of  giving  instruction,  and  in  the  art  of  school  manage- 
ment, the  new  vigor  and  determination  which  are  awakened,  the  higher  reso- 
lutions formed,  the  higher  standard  of  attainment  established,  as  a  result  of  a 
mingling-together  of  earnest  teachers  at  such  a  time  as  this,  make  the  occa- 
sion one  of  very  great  profit.  It  is  hoped  that  the  teachers  of  the  state  will 
show  an  appreciation  of  the  generosity  of  the  members  of  the  Normal  Faculty, 
by  attending  the  coming  session  of  the  institute  in  large  numbers.  At  each 
meeting  the  attendance  has  been  much  larger  than  ever  before.  Let  this  rule 
of  increase  prevail  in  August  next.  The  leading  teachers,  those  who  take  part 
in  conducting  the  various  county  institutes,  should  be  there.  They  will  gain 
many  valuable  suggestions  which  they  can  adopt  in  their  local  meetings,' and 
thus,  more  than  ever  before,  this  gathering  will  sound  the  key-note  for  the 
labors  of  the  coming  campaign. 

State  Normal  University. — The  numbers  in  attendance  upon  this  institu- 
tion are  much  greater  than  at  any  similar  term  in  previous  years.  Last  year, 
56  new  seats  and  desks  were  put  into  the  Normal  Assembly-Room.  Now,  every 
seat  is  occupied,  and  40  young  men  are  sitting  in  the  aisles,  and  holding  their 
books  on  the  window-sills.  Several  young  ladies  are  similarly  seated,  and  for 
the  same  reason.  The  whole  number  now  in  attendance  in  the  Normal  De- 
partment is  .S15.  Many  applicants  have  been  rejected,  and  nine  students,  who 
have  been  with  us  from  one  term  to  one  year  each,  have  been  excluded  from 
the  school  on  account  of  unfitness  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Had  all  been  ad- 
mitted and  retained,  the  numbers  would  have  been  much  greater  than  they 
now  are. 

The  discipline  of  the  institution  has  been  rendered  more  vigorous  than  for- 
merly, but  it  is  submitted  to,  not  only  with  cheerfulness,  but  with  apparent 
enthusiasm. 
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The  Moflel  School  is  in  a  coiTespondingly  flourishing  condition.  The  entire 
number  now  in  the  institution  is  about  50(1.  The  price  of  board  in  the  neigh- 
borhood has  been  materially  reduced  since  last  fall.  a. 

The  friends  of  our  Normal  University  will  read  with  a  feeling  of  pride  our 
correspondent's  account  of  its  present  condition.  It  has  reached  a  position 
where  it  can  wield  a  much  greater  influence  than  ever  before.  Membership 
in  its  classes  can  now  be  secured  and  retained  only  by  competition,  by  faithful 
attention  to  work,  and  by  maintaining  a  good  degree  of  scholarship.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  higher  stanilard  of  attainments  can  be  established,  and  the  institution 
will  become  more  completely  a  school  for  teaching  teachers  how  to  teach.  Less 
time  will  be  given  to  the  work  of  simple  instruction.  This  state  of  facts  shows 
clearly  the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  establishing,  at  its  last  session,  a  nor- 
mal school  for  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and  also  in  authori7,ing  the  differ- 
ent counties  to  establish  similar  schools  for  their  own  benefit.  The  people  of 
the  state  will  not  readily  overestimate  the  obligation  they  are  under  to  Presi- 
dent Edwards  and  his  faithful  coworkers  for  the  great  work  they  are  doing  in 
behalf  of  education. 

The  Examinations,  in  all  departments  of  the  University,  occur  ort  the  20th, 
2l9t  and  22(1  of  June,  and  the  annual  Commencement  on  the  2.'»d.  All  friends 
of  the  institution  are  invited  to  attend  both  examinations  and  commencement. 

The  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  will  take  place  on  the  22d. 

The  Natiovil  As.sociations. — The  Educational  meetings  to  be  held  in  Tren- 
ton, New  Jersey,  on  the  third  week  of  August,  promise  to  be  of  unusual  inter- 
est. Three  great  National  Associations  hold  their  annual  meetings  there  that 
week.  The  Association  of  State  Superintendents  meets  on  Monday,  that  of 
Normal-School  Principals  and  Teachers  on  Tuesday,  and  the  general  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  on  Wednesda}',  Thursday,  and  Friday.  The  arrangements  for 
these  meetings  are  already  consideiably  advanced  toward  completion.  Papers 
and  Lectures  have  been  promised  from  the  following  distinguished  Educators. 

Address  by  the  President,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  late  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools*  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  White,  of  Boston  :   Chrisiianity  in  our  Piibiir  Srhool.i. 

Prof.  J.  P.  Wickershani,  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania:  Higher  Ed- 
V  cat  ion. 

Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  State  Superintendent  of  Connecticut:  Rafe-BUh  in 
Public  School.^. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston: 
Tfie  Workshop  and  the  School. 

Prof.  Edward  A.  Brooks,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Millersville, 
Pa.:   The  Spiritual  Element  in  Education. 

An  exercise  iu  Practice  Teaching,  with  criticisms,  and  a  discussion  as  to  the 
necessity  of  such  an  exercise  in  a  Normal  School,  and  the  best  method  of  con- 
ducting it. 

Maj.  Gen.  0.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  Army:  Eduration  i,i  the  Sovth,  loith  reference 
to  the  Colored  Population. 

Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.:  Method  of 
Teaching  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Prof.  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State  Superintemlent  of  New  Jersey:  Method  of  Teach' 
ing  Map- Drawing  in  Schools. 
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Rev.  Geo.  A.  Leakin,  Baltimore:  Feriodic  Law,  a.s  applied  to  Edvralioiu 

Prof.  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  State  Xormal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. : 
Course  of  Studi/  for  a  Normal  School. 

Prof.  Lewis  P>.  ]\[onroe,  of  Boston:  The.  Voice  and  its  Traininci,  with  illustra- 
tions and  readings. 

Prof.  John  S.  Hartj'Prineipal  of  the  N.  J.  State  Normal  School:  Method  of 
Conducting  Religious  Worship  in  Schools. 

Mrs.  Randall,  of  the  Oswego  Training  School :  Method  of  Teaching  Eloculion. 
Readings. 

Miss  Swayze,  of  the  N.  J.  State  Normal  School :  Vocal  Culture.     Readings. 

Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Principjil  of  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Albany,  N.  Y. :    What  is  the  best  teaching  for  a  Normal  School? 

Prof.  Z.  Richards,  of  Washington,  P.  C. :  Elemcntar;/  Schools— Radical  Faults. 
Radical  Remedies. 

Top  and  Bottom. —  The  mischief  which  arises  from  an  unfortunate  use  of 
terms  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  use  of  these  words.  Geographies  say  that 
"the  top  of  the  map  is  north,  and  the  bottom  south."  The  top  of  any  thing 
is  generally  considered  the  highest  part.  Since  a  map  is  a  representation  of  a 
part  of  the  earth's  surface,  the  child  readily  infers  that  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  pictured  in  the  map  is  actually  higher  than  any  other  part.  The 
strength  with  which  this  idea  becomes  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind  will  be  at- 
tested by  the  experience  of  every  careful  teacher  of  geography.  "Who  of  them 
iloes  not  remember  the  persistence  of  scholars  in  saying  that  the  St.  Lawrence 
runs  southwest,  and  the  vexatious  waste  of  time  they  have  suffered  by  the 
delay  in  correcting  the  error?  In  some  cases  it  is  never  eradicated.  Even  the 
authors  of  some  of  our  text-books  have  committed  the  blunder.  It  would  not 
be  a  diflicult  thing  to  find  in  some  of  the  histories  such  expressions  as  'sailing 
down  Lake  Champlain  ',  while  the  direction  was  south  ;  and  one  of  our  stand- 
ard encyclopaedias  speaks  of  the  navigator  Oliamplain's  sailing  down  the  Sorel 
river  while  going  from  Quebec  to  the  same  lake.  The  first  thought  that  comes 
into  the  mind  of  many  pupils,  while  looking  on  the  map,  is  that  the  water 
rtows  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie.  IMost  people  in  our  own  state  speak 
about  going  from  Chicago  up  to  Mackinaw.  To  correct  this  error,  we  would 
suggest  that,  if  possible,  the  map  be  presented  to  the  pupil  on  a  level  surface, 
thus  avoiding  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  the  words  '  top  '  and  '  bottom  ';  and 
to  the  book-makers  as  well  as  teachers,  that,  in  stead  of  the  usual  form,  some 
expression  like  the  following  be  used:  "  the  part  of  the  map  which  is  farthest 
from  you  is  north,  while  the  part  next  to  you  is  south." 

Practical  Suggestions. —  Teachers  should,  before  entering  upon  their  duties 
for  the  day,  be  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject  of  each  lesson.  A 
teacher,  while  conducting  a  recitation,  should  never  be  obliged  to  refer  to  a 
book  or  map  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the  pupil  is  correct 
in  his  answer.  Besides  displaying  a  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  there 
arises  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  query  "Why  should  I  study  what  the 
teacher  does  not  know  ?  "  The  teacher  should  first  know  the  true  answer  to 
every  question,  and  the  correct  pronunciation  of  every  word  in  the  lesson. 
The  advantages  of  this  plan  are:  much  time  is  saved,  the  teacher  instructs 
with  more  facility  and  success,  and  the  pupil,  observing  the  familiarity  of  the 
teacher  with  ihe  several  subjects,  feels  for  him  a  greater  respect. 

In  hearing  a  lesson,  give  a  pupil  time  to  answer,  when  it  appears  that  he  has 
a  correct  idea  and  merelj''  hesitates  to  find  words  to  express  himself;  but  when 
it  is  evident  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  answer,  waiting  is  but  a  loss  of  time. 
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Let  the  first  clVort  lie  to  impart  idoii^;  Ijiit  <lo  not  consider  them  iiilly  com- 
prehended until  they  have  been  ex))resscd  by  your  juipils  in  as  clear  an<l  con- 
cise language  as  possible.  In  the  class-room,  teachers  should  not  confine  the 
attention  of  their  puj)ils  exclusively  to  what  is  Ibuud  in  the  text-books. 
"Books  are  but  hel[)3,"  or  instruments:  and  wiulc  their  contents  should  be 
judiciously  used  and  thoroughly  understood,  yet,  the  teacher  can,  to  advantage, 
introduce  such  matters  as  are  not  only  valuable  in  tliemselvcs,  but  will  tend  to 
impress  the  subject  of  the  lesson  more  iirinly  upon  the  mind. 

Before  reproving  pupils  delinquent  in  their  lessons,  first  inquire  whether 
they  have  studied  or  not,  and  if  they  have,  Avhat  cfl'ort  has  been  made.  Some 
pujiils  may  devote  much  time  and  labor  to  the  acquirement  of  lessons,  and  yet 
be  weak  in  recitation.  To  denounce  such  would  be  to  discourage  rather  than 
advance  them.  Never  exhibit  a  quick  temper  or  fretful  disposition  ;  and  by  no 
means  give  way  to  scolding.  Let  any  necessary  rebuke  be  administered  with 
determination,  coolness,  and  becoming  dignity.  Memphis lleiioii. 

Lvk-Wells. —  The  name  of  A.  II.  Andrews  it  Co.  is  associated  with  thcsi>irit 
of  jtrogress  in  every  thing  jiertaining  to  apparatus  and  furniture  for  schools. 
The  latest  and  best  thing  of  its  kind  is  their  improved  ink-well.  It  is  non- 
corrosive,  being  coated  with  a  i)reparation  which  is  acid-proof,  it  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  structure,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair,  not  easily  broken,  and  can 
readily  be  removed  for  cleaning.  The  pen-wiper  attachment  is  a  novel  feature 
and  a  great  convenience.  We  consider  this  ink-well  superior  to  any  other  in 
use. 

roLiTiCAL  Api'oiNTMiiST. —  Trofcssor  W.  II.  Young,  one  of  the  special  con- 
tributors to  the  Teacher,  has  been  appointed  Consul  at  Carlsruhc,  capital  city 
of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  Germany.  This  action  of  the  government  is  a 
refutation  of  the  frequent  charge  that  a  teacher  is  fit  for  nothing  else,  and  i.s, 
at  the  same  time,  the  bestowment  of  an  honor  upon  a  capable  and  worthy  re- 
cipient. Prof.  Young  will  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  his  observations 
upon  the  condition  of  education  across  the  water. 

Natural  Science. —  The  article  on  Slugs  in  the  present  number  will  attract 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  because  of  the  interesting  manner  in  which  it 
treats  of  a  commonly-considered  repulsive  subject.  Other  articles  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  same  source.  As  will  be  seen  by  our  advertising  pages.  Prof. 
Boal  can  be  engaged  to  lecture  upon  his  favorite  subjects.  "We  speak  from 
personal  acquaintance  when  we  say  that  classes,  institutes,  etc.,  desiring  in- 
struction on  these  topics  will  do  well  to  engage  his  services. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  ^STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

SuLTHKR.N  Illinois. — The  Southern-Illinois  College,  under  the  chargeof  Pro- 
fessor Bradcu,  is  in  a  very  nourishing  condition.  The  Normal  Department  is 
lull,  numbering  150  pupils.  This  department  will  continue  in  session  after  the 
close  of  the  others,  and  cud  with  a  Teachers'  Institute  for  Southern  Illinois,  com- 
mencing August  8th  and  closing  on  the  19th There  is  much  rivalry  to  secure 

the  location  of  the  new  Normal  School.  Carbondale  is  making  a  very  vigorous 
effort  to  secure  it.  A  great  deal  of  normal  work  is  being  done  in  the  schools  at 
Joucsboro,  Villa  Ridge,  Raleigh,  Mt.  Vernon,  Golcouda,  and  elsewhere  in 
Egypt. 
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K'LASSICAI'  DKPARTMKXT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Jlallienialics.    j  J,aiiguaKes.  Klective  Ktudies. 


f\  Algebra Latin  .'Any  stmly  of  general 

■  2  Algebra Ijatiii  •         iloparlmciil,    first 

(;•!  Algebra Latin  (        year. 

1  Geometry Latin  f  Any  study  of  general 

2  Geometry Latin  ami  Greek...;  ^        department,    scc- 

3  Geometry Latin  and  Greek... |  (       ond  year. 

1  Latin  and  Greek...!  j  Any  study  of  general 

2  Latin  and  Cireek...i'        department,  thir(i 

'i  Latin  and  (i reek...    (       year. 

1 1 Latin  and  Greek...'  f  Any  stuf 

■j  2  !  Latin  and  Greek...    -j        jiartment, 

i'i  iLatin  and  Greek...    (       year. 


f  Any  study  of  gen.  de- 


The  third  term  is  fl.-sisnefl  h.s  a  review  in  all  cases. 

iThis  depurtnieiit  is  arrausi'd  for  four  years,  but  nn 
tinpthe  elective  study.    Iti  the  four-year  coui-se  one  < 

Pupils  will  enter  tlie  Cla,ssical  Department  directly  from  the  First  trrade  of  the  Grammar 
Schools,  or  from  the  Iligh-Scliool  flas-s,  as  preferred.  J  ii  the  latter  case  Algebra  will  be  omit- 
ted, and  Universal  History  substituted  therefor. 

The  Committee  on  Salaries  recommend  that  the  j)ay  of  teachers  be  in- 
creased. AVe  give  an  abstract  of  their  report,  stating  in  each  case  the  highest 
salary  recommended,  that  reached  on  the  third  year  of  service.  Superintend- 
ent of  Schools,  $4,.i00;  Principal  of  High  School,  $2,.i00;  of  Normal  School, 
.?2,200;  Male  Assistants  In  High  School,  $2,000;  Female  Assistants  in  same, 
SI,000;  Training  Teacher,  $1,200;  Principals  of  District  Schools,  $2,000;  Head 
Assistants,  $1,000;  Teachers  of  Second  Grade,  $850;  Third  Grade,  $800;  Fourth 
Grade,  $7.iO;  other  grades,  .$700  ;  Music  Teachers,  $2,000. 

Havana. —  While  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  jilace,  we  were  gratified  to  meet 
our  old  friend  L.  Kingsbury,  Escj.,  recently  I'rincipal  of  one  of  the  schools  of 
Springfield,  who  has  been  laboring  here  for  the  })ast  year  with  great  success. 
The  schools  have  been  better  patronized  than  ever  before,  and  measures  are 
being  taken  for  enlarging  the  school-accommodations. 

BfKKAU  County. —  The  County  Normal  Scliool  closed  its  winter  term  on  the 
9th  of  April.  There  were  in  attendance  during  the  term  42  pupils,  the  aver- 
age attendance  being  oO.  A  written  examination  was  held,  those  standing  as 
high  as  eighty  per  cent,  receiving  first-grade  certificates,  those  above  sixty  and 
under  eighty  per  cent,  second-grade  certificates,  and  others  no  certificates.  Of 
the  thirty-two  examined,  fifteen  received  first-grade  and  twelve  second-grade 
certificates.  The  school  has  been  kei)t  the  length  of  time  contemplated,  and 
will  be  resumed  during  the  autumn.  Kev.  A.  Ethridgc,  County  Sui)eriiitend- 
cnt,  who  has  had  charge  of  th.e  school  thus  far,  speaks  as  follows,  after  the  first 
year's  experience  of  the  institution. 

"We  do  not  claim  that  we  have  done  more  work  in  the  Normal  School.  «r 
that  we  have  done-it  better,  than  many  schools  in  the  county;  but  we  do  claim 
that  no  where  in  the  county  have  the  same  grade  of  scholars  been  doing  work 
so  directly  bearing  upon  the  jtractice  of  teaching  in  our  common  schools. 
More  than  half  of  the  pupils  had  been  studying  higher  English  branches  f(u- 
some  time,  and  several  were  considerably  advanced  in  Latin;  and  had  they 
entered  any  other  school,  would  have  left  the  common  branches  entirely  out. 
Vet  they  found  ample  work  in  these  very  common  studies,  and  felt  at  the  close 
of  twenty-five  weeks  that  they  were  far  from  perfection.  And  we  now  say 
with  added  emphasis,  after  the  experience  of  the  i)ast  six  months  in  the  nor- 
mal school,  together  with  official  experience  in  examining  pupils  from  all  the 
XV  — 25. 
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Iiesl  scIiodIs  ill  the  I'.oiuity,  that  there  is  no  way  in  secure  the  requisite  thur- 
uughuess  ill  our  coinmoii-school  teachers,  hut  to  estahlish  ami  vigorously 
maintain  a  school  I'or  their  professional  training.  Pupils  after  going  through 
a  high-school  course  of  study,  or  even  through  college,  need  grinding  down  to 
Hii  edge  before  they  can  teach  a  common  school  successfully.  They  are  like 
the  old-fashioned  blacksmith's  axes;  and  we  can  grind  them  in  a  shop  by 
themselves,  or  devote  our  children  to  the  torturing  task  of  turning  while  they 
are  ground  in  our  school-houses." 

Ikoii)Uois  Corxrv. —  We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  county  was  as  thoroughly 
undisturbed  by  any  educational  spirit  as  any  county  in  the  state.  However 
this  may  have  been  heretofore,  we  judge,  from  the  proceedings  of  an  institute 
held  at  Loda  on  the  12th  of  April  and  four  following  days,  that  the  spirit  has 
begun  to  move.  The  institute  was  principally  in  charge  of  I'rof.  Jaques,  of 
Bloomington,  whose  instruction  and  lectures  are  spoken  of  as  being  very  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Lectures  were  also  delivered  by  Dr.  Gregory,  of 
Champaign ;  Messrs.  Neal  and  Atwood,  and  Rev.  Alexander  Wilson.  Drill  ex- 
orcises, essays,  orations,  etc.,Avere  presented  by  other  members  of  the  institute. 
A  county  association  was  formed,  to  meet  semi-annually:  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  making  an  initiation  fee  of  $1.50  for  gentlemen  and  .50  cents  for  ladies.  ■ 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  commending  the  Illinois  Teacher,  for 
which  the  teachers  of  Iroquois  will  please  receive  our  thanks. 

Lkk  (Juuxty. —  At  the  call  of  Supeiintcndent  J.  II.  Preston,  the  Institute  of 
this  county  met  at  Franklin  Grove  for  a  three-days  session,  commencing  April 
fith.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  Professor  Metcalf,  of  Xormal,  and 
President  Edwards.  Both  these  gentlemen  delivered  lectures.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  appi-opriated  $50  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  institute. 

Madiso.v  County. —  The  meeting  of  the  Madison  County  Teachers'  Institute, 
held  at  Marine  from  April  6th  to  9th,  was  a  success.  Between  40  and  50  teach- 
ers were  present,  quite  a  number  of  whom  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  exer- 
cises. The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Van  Cle've. 
The  drill  exercises  were  conducted  chielly  by  members  of  the  institute.  Essays 
and  discussions  added  variety  and  interest  to  the  exercises.  Professor  Ilewctt, 
of  Normal,  conducted  exercises  in  Theory  and  Art  of  Tcachinr/,  and  in  School 
Government.  Evening  lectures  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  E.  Keller,  G.  W. 
^'ash,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Professor  Hewett.  Initiatory  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  establishment  of  a  County  Normal  School.  Pesoliitions  of  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Eev.  Wm.  J.  Iloseberry,  deceased,  late  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  were  passed.  The  Institute  adjourned  to  iiicet  at  Edwardsville  during 
the  first  week  of  November  next.  A.  A.  Suptigku. 

Vkumilion  County. —  The  Vermilion  (Jouiity  Teachers'  Institute  convened  on 
the  oOth  of  March,  at  Danville,  pursuant  to  adjournment  of  a  jircvious  pre- 
liiuinary  meeting,  cilecting  a  temporary  organization.  The  permanent  orgau- 
iiiation  was  eflected  by  electing  Mr.  J.  Milton  Welch,  Principal  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Graded  Schools,  as  President;  J.  G.  Shedd,  Secretary;  and  Miss  Julella 
Smith,  Treasurer.  Exercises  and  class-drills  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Welch,  in 
Grammar;  Mr.  Shedd,  in  Reading;  ]\Ir.  II.  A.  Cofl'een,  in  U.  S.  History  and 
Cicil  Government;  Jliss  DcWolf,  in  Primary  Tcachinfj;  Rev.  J.  Lcaton,  in  Or- 
thography; Rev.  W.  R.  Powers,  in  Or thograj^hy  ami  Compo-'iition;  Miss  Ellis,  iu. 
Arithmetic;  and  ^Ir.  Matthews,  in  Gymna.ilicb:     Miss  Annie  Lcnton   read  an 
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Essay  on  Health  m  the  School-room,  and  Miss  Emma  ^^yel•solle  on  The  Interest 
of  Parents  m  Schools,  both  of  which  were  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Mr. 
W.  11.  Chamberlain  read  an  Essay  on  The  Enthufilasm  of  the  Teacher.  Mr. 
Welch  read  a  paper  entitled  The  Influence  and  Duties  of  the  Teacher  at  the  Re- 
citation, and  Prof.  J.  A.  Clark,  Snp't  of  the  Danville  Schools,  one  on  The  Quali- 
flcationsof  the  Teacher,  in  both  of  which  many  valuable  thoughts  were  sug- 
gested. The  lecture  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Powers  on  Composition  enlisted  the  close 
attention  of  the  teachers.  It  was  pregnant  with  brilliant  thoughts.  During 
the  session,  the  institute  was  favored  with  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Gregory.  It  would 
be  doing  the  Doctor  injustice  to  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  lecture,  without 
giving  it  as  delivered.  We  may  claim  that  Vermilion  County  has  had  at  least 
one  successful  institute.  The  seed  has  been  sown,  and  will  germinate  and 
yield  abundant  harvests  in  the  future.  Although  the  institute  was  in  session 
only  three  days,  it  was  decide,!  i,,  Ik, Id  Hiiotlier  during  one  week  in  September 
next.  J.  l\lii.TO\  Welch,  President. 

J.  G.  Shedd,  Secrelnry. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Memphi.?.— -The  .\nnual  Report  of  the  Schools  of  the  Ci(y  of  Memphis  shows 
a  discouraging  state  of  facts,  educationally  considered.  With  over  2800  pupils 
enrolled  in  her  public  schools,  the  receipts  for  the  school-year  ISfir-'fiS,  for  all 
purposes  whalever,  were  less  than  S25,000,  Other  departments  of  the  city 
government  were  well  provided  for;  but  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  teachers 
had  received  salary'  for  only  two  months'  service.  The  Superintendent  states 
that  Court  Square  has,  in  six  years,  cost  the  city  more  than  has  been  paid  for 
school-buildings  in  the  same  time.  The  fence  around  a  park  outside  the  city 
has  cost  more  than  all  the  school-houses  combined.  It  is  no  wonder,  in  view 
of  these  facts,  that  the  city  should  need  a  new  jail  at  a  cost  equal  to  the  entire 
expense  of  public  education  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  that  the  police-system 
of  the  city  should  cost  four  times  as  much  as  her  schools.  The  report  shows  a 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  an  ability  and  faithfulness 
on  the  part  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers,  which  are  fai-  in  advance  of 
the  spirit  of  the  people.  Such  agencies  must,  in  course  of  time.  ))ro(hu'e  a 
change  for  the  better.  We  take  the  liberty  of  extracting  from  the  report  the 
comparative  statistics  el.sewhere  presented. 

MiCHiGAX. — The  late  election  of  County  Superintendents  was  influenced  in 
no  slight  degree  by  a  decided  reactionary  movement.  The  oHicers  elected  two 
years  ago  were,  almost  to  man,  thoroughly  competent  and  progressive.  Many 
(if  them  were  practical  teachers,  who  well  knew  to  what  a  low  condition  our 
common  schools  had  been  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  multitudes  of  incom- 
petent teachers  licensed  by  incompetent  insjiectors.  The  remedy  for  all  the 
evils  that  a Hected  the  schools  consisted  in  weeding  out  the  worthless  teachers 
by  a  searching  examination.  In  this  matter  the  Superintendents  acted  with  the 
greatest  deliberation  and  prudence.  At  their  first  convention,  at  Jackson,  there 
was  a  full  discussion  of  this  very  matter,  and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, yet  decisively —  not  to  tighten  the  reins  too  suddenly,  and  thus  close 
many  schools  for  want  of  teachers,  but  to  draw  a  line  to  wliich  all  must  come 
M-ho  wished  to  teach.  The  purpose  was  to  inaugurate  the  new  system  with  as 
little  friction  as  jiossible,  and  gradually  to  supply  the  scliof.ls  with  competent 
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teachers.  Probably  there  was  not  a  single  Superintendent  who  acted  in  this 
matter  up  to  his  full  conception  of  his  duty;  for  to  have  done  this  would  have 
been  to  close  half  the  schools,  and  to  have  made  the  repeal  of  the  law  inevit- 
able. What  has  been  the  result  of  this  mild  and  conciliatory  course?  Why, 
Susan  Jones  failed  to  receive  a  certificate,  whereupon  the  Joneses  and  their 
connections,  the  Smiths  and  the  Tompkinses,  vow  vengeance  upon  the  Super- 
intendent at  the  next  election.  Trobably  there  is  not  an  instance  in  which 
this  feeling  did  not  influence,  to  some  extent,  the  late  elections.  In  some  eases 
it  defeated  the  election  of  the  most  competent  and  useful  Superintendents  who 
received  a  renomination.  In  other  cases  it  went  further  back,  and  defeated 
their  renomination.  On  the  whole,  this  influence  was  so  unscrupulous,  and 
withal  so  intense,  that  it  has  put  the  whole  system  in  serious  peril.  In  many 
cases  these  disappointed  candidates  will  apply 'to  the  new  incumbents  for 
license;  and  as  the  election  of  the  latter  was  probably  owing,  to  some  extent, 
to  previous  rigor,  there  will  be  a  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  toward  relaxing 
the  previous  standard.  And  thus  there  is  a  danger  of  relapsing  into  the  old 
order  of  things.  Michigan  Teacher. 

Nkw  Jersey. —  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  State  Superintendent,  has  laid  us  under 
obligation  for  a  copy  of  his  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31st,  186.S. 
From  it  we  glean  that  the  whole  amount  expended  for  the  support  of  public 
education  for  the  year  was  $1,313,358.  The  number  of  children  in  the  state 
between  5  and  18  years  of  age  is  240,370;  total  valuation  of  school  property  is 
82,114,509.  Of  the  1,129  school-houses  in  the  state,  77  are  reported  worth  less 
than  $100,  403  between  $100  and  $500,  and  40  over  $10,000  each.  The  amount 
of  money  raised  for  building  purposes  during  the  year  was  $805,581,  being  more 
than  during  the  entire  14  years  preceding.  The  Superintendent  strongly  urges 
that  the  odious  rate-bill,  now  retained  in  only  a  single  state  besides  New  Jer- 
sey, shall  ])e  a_bolished  and  the  schools  be  made  entirely  free The  report  of 

the  Normal  School  for  the  state  shows  that  institution  to  be  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition  than  ever  before.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  classes 
for  the  year  1868  was  259,  of  whom  26  were  males,  and  233  females.  A  large 
boarding-house  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  pupils,  in  which  the 
cost  of  living,  including  fuel,  light,  and  washing,  is  $3.50  per  week. 

Pennsylvania. — The  Governor  has  reappointed  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham  to 
the  position  of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  his  first  term  of 
oflice  having  expired.  The  unanimous  confirmation  of  this  appointment  by 
the  State  Senate  is  a  proper  and  deserved  tribute  to  the  ability  and  efficiency  of 
Mr.  Wickersham.  Among  the  men  who  march  in  the  van  of  our  educational 
army  there  are  none  having  sounder  views,  or  who  form  better  plans  or  are 

more  enthusiastic  in  their  work  than  he With  next  month  the  Pennsylvania 

School  Journal  commences  its  eighteenth  volume.  This  journal  is  one  of  the 
oldest  on  the  list  of  educational  periodicals.  During  its  course  it  has  seen 
many  others  start  into  life,  and  not  a  few  of  them  die  a  lingering  death.  Yet 
it  still  lives,  and  is  an  active  and  powerful  agent  for  promoting  the  cause  it  ad- 
vocates. In  the  amount  of  reading-matter  it  is  first  on  tlie  list  of  educational 
monthlies,  and  is  always  filled  with  sound  and  ]n-a(Mical  articles,  and  a  full  re- 
sume of  educational  news.  Its  circulation  is,  we  presume,  larger  than  that  of 
any  other  similar  publication.  Dr.  Bnrrowes,  who  has  served  liis  state  through 
the  lifetime  of  a  generation  as  an  educator,  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  liis  work 
as  shown  in  the  School  Journal. 
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Vermont. — The  Vermont  School  Journal  having  suspended  for  lack  of  sup- 
port, the  Burlington  Free  Press  furnishes  a  column  of  educational  and  literary 
news  for  tfie  benetit  of  the  teachers  of  the  state.  A  recent  number  contains  a 
well-written  article  on  the  District  System,  in  which  there  is  some  very  sensi- 
ble talk  about  indiscriminate  laudation  —  frequently  self-laudation,  at  that  — 
of  American  schools  and  systems  of  education.  More  such  articles  are  needed 
to  remove  the  .scales  from  the  eyes  of  our  people,  in  order  that  they  may  see 
things  in  their  true  light. 

Comparative  Statistics. — The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent,  of  all  the 
pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  several  of  our  leading  cities,  who  are 
enrolled  in  their  respective  high  schools:  Louisville,  1.9;  New  Haven,  2.1 ;  San 
Francisco,  2.5:  Chicago,  1.,');  Detroit,  1.5:  Leavenworth,  2.4;  St.  Louis,  1.8: 
Providence,  4.9;  New  Orleans,  2.4 :  Cincinnati,  1.5;  Boston,  ?..l. 

The  average  cost  per  pupil,  of  the  entire  expenses  of  the  day-schools,  com- 
puted from  the  average  attendance  during  the  year  18Gf)-'67,  was  as  follows  in 
these  cities:  Leavenworth,  $50.47;  San  Francisco,  $50;  St.  Louis,  $40.39;  Bal- 
timore, $.33.38;  New  York,  $30.82;  Louisville,  $30.23;  Boston,  $29.75;  Chicago, 
$29.75;  New  Orleans,  $20.22;  Pittsburgh,  .'?25. 06:  Cincinnati,  .$23.12;  Philadel- 
•phia,  $21.52. 

Nineteen  cities,  including  Boston,  New  York,  jSIilwaukee,  and  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.),  admit  jiupils  under  six  years  of  age,  while  twenty  cities,  including 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Adrian,  do  not. 
With  the  exception  of  Boston,  however,  the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  ad- 
vantages of  admitting  pupils  under  si.x  do  not  compensate  for  the  disadvan- 
tages. 

In  regard  to  keeping  pupils  between  six  and  seven  years  of  age  longer  than 
three  hours  each  day,  onl}'  in  New  York,  Albany,  Bridgeport  (Conn.),  Erie, 
Dayton  and  Paterson  (N.  J.),  is  the  policy  thought  a  wise  one.  In  Boston  it 
is  thought  best  only  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  children  out  of  worse  places, 
and  not  as  a  means  of  an  education.  In  Oswego  it  is  thought  well  if  suitable 
work  is  furnished,  and  lessons  are  of  suitable  character  and  variety.  In  Erie 
tive  or  six  hours  are  thought  a  proper  time,  if  properly  managed. 

Is  another  Pronoun  Needed?  —  Richard  Grant  White,  in  an  article  in  the 
Galaxy,  on  the  above  subject,  discourses  as  follows  concerning  the  introduction 
into  our  language  of  a  new  pronoun  which  can  be  used  to  represent  either  the 
masculine  or  the  feminine  gender  in  the  third  person. 

"  My  other  correspondent  insists  that  a  new  pronoun  is  'universally  needed  ' ; 
and  as  an  example  of  the  inconvenience  caused  by  the  want,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  '  If  a  person  wishes  to  sleep,  they  must  n't  eat  cheese  for  sujt- 
per.'  'Of  course,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  'that  is  incorrect;  yet  almost  every  one 
would  say  ///cy.  [This  I  venture  to'  doubt.]  Few  would'  say,  in  common  con- 
versation, '  If  a  person  wishes  to  sleep,  he  or  she  must  n'teat  cheese  for  sup- 
per.' It  is  too  much  trouble.  We  must  have  a  word  to  take  the  place  of  he  or 
she,  his  or  hers,  him  or  her,  eW.  .  .  .  As  the  French  make  the  little  word  f^x 
answer  a  great  many  i>urposes,  suppose  we  takethe  same  word, give  it  an  Eng- 
lish pronunciation  (or  any  other  word),  and  make  it  answer  for  any  and  every 
case  of  that  kind,  and  thus  tend  to  simplify  the  language.' 

"This  is  the  essential  part  of  m\'  correspondent's  letter,  to  which  there  are 
two  sufficient  replies.  First,  the  thing  ca'n't  be  done;  last,  it  is  not  at  all  nec- 
essary or  desiraljle  that  it  shouM  be  done.  And  to  consider  the  last  point  tirst. 
There  is  no  such  dilemma  as  the  one  in  question.  A  speaker  of  good  common 
sense  and  of  fair  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue  would  say  '  If  a  man  wishes  to 
sleep,  he  must  not  eat  cheese  for  supper  ',  where  vmn,  as  in  the  word  viankinJ,  is 
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used  in  a  general  sense  for  the  species.  Any  objection  to  this  use  of  man,  and 
of  the  relative  pronoun,  is  lor  the  consideration  of  the  next  woman 's-rights  con- 
vention, at  which  I  hope  it  may  be  discussed  with  all  the  gravity  beseeming  its 
momentous  significancei  But,  as  a  slight  contribution  to  the  amenities  of  the 
occasion,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  to  free  the  language  of  the  oppression  of  the 
sex  and  the  outrage  to  its  dignity,  which  have  for  centuries  lurked  in  this  use 
of  man,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  '  If  a  person  wishes  to  sleep,  en  niust  n'l  eat 
cheese  for  supper  ',  but  merel3%  as  the  speakers  of  the  best  English  now  say  and 
have  said  for  generations,  '  If  one  wishes  to  sleep,  one  must  n't,' etc.  Ontf, 
thus  used,  is  a  good  pronoun,  of  healthy,  well-rooted  growth.  And  we  have  in 
sonie  another  word  which  supplies  all  Our  need  in  this  respect  without  our  going 
to  the  French  for  their  overworked  en;  e.  g.,  \'oici  des  bonnes /raises.  Voitles 
■LOUS  en  avoir?  These  are  fine  strawberries.  Will  you  have  some?  Thus  used, 
so7ne  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  pronoun  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. With  he,  she,  it,  and  ire,  and  one,  and  some,  we  have  no  need  of  en  or 
any  other  jironoun." 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS'  ANT)  rERTODTCALS. 

(83)  The  study  of  geography  has,  of  late  years,  been  receiving  the  attention 
which  its  imp'ortance  justifies,  and  has  gained  for  itself  a  position  among  the 
sciences.  In  stead  of  consisting  of  a  few  isolated  and  miscellaneously-arranged 
facts,  as  formerly,  it  is  based  upon  fixed  laws  which  underlie  and  explain  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  earth.  Looking  at  our  globe  in  the  light  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  modern  geography,  it  seems  endowed  with  a  sort  of  life,  and,  if  fully 
understood,  is  to  be  studied  with  continual  reference  to  the  causes  which  deter- 
mine that  life.  The  natural  phenomena  which  we  jierceive  upon  its  surface, 
and,  to  a  great  extent,  the  works  of  man  himself,  are  determined  by  agencies 
which  are  above  and  beyond  either,  and  which  are  to  be  studied  before  we  can 
be  said  to  know  the  science  of  geograph}'.  Looking  at  the  subject  in  this  light, 
the  physical  division  of  the  science  outranks  the  others  in  its  importance. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  view  generally  taken  of  it  by  scholars  who  have  more  re- 
cently written  upon  the  subject.  As  a  branch  of  instruction  in  schools,  hardly 
any  one  exceeds  it  in  interest,  or  profit,  if  exciting  inquiry  may  be  considered 
a  standard  of  judgment.  So  much  for  the  study  in  general.  Of  the  book  be- 
fore us,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  say  that  it  is  the  old  and  standard  work 
of  the  same  author,  revised  and  improved  in  the  light  of  the  later  discoveries 
of  science.  The  revision  has  been  done  by  the  eminent  geographer.  General 
A.  von  Steinwehr,  whose  name  is  a  guaranty  of  its  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness. The  divisions  of  the  subject.  Land,  Water,  Atmosphere,  and  Organic 
Life,  are  very  comprehensively  treated,  while  several  chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  physical  geography  of  our  own  country.  The  illustrations  are  abundant, 
apt,  and  finely  executed.  They  are  a  material  assistance  in  the  study.  We 
commend  this  work  as  serviceable  to  any  wishing  to  study  the  subject,  whether 
as  private  students  or  as  members  of  a  class.  w. 

C"*)  Grammar  is  one  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  abused  and  worst  taught  studies  taught  in  the  school-room.  There  is 
enough  of  aimless  instruction  given  in  any  of  the  branches,  but  in  this  one  the 

o-ii  A  Trkatise  ox  Phvsicai,  CiF.ooRAPHV.     liv   I),  if.   Wuiicn.    cowpeilliwait  &  l.'o., 

Philadelphia. 
(•i*!  A  (GRAMMAR  i)F  lUE  ICxci.isH  TiAX(ilTA(iK.     ]!v  Tlioiiia.s  W.  Harvcv,  A.  M.     Wilson, 

Hiiikle  A  (■<«.,  Ciiiciiiuali.     liJnio.,  an  panes. 
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grand  excess  culiiiiuatc?.  The  opinion  seems  to  jnevail,  to  a  great  cxteut,  tliat 
no  attention  need  be  given  to  habits  of  speech  till  a  child  commences  to  study 
grammar,  and  it  is  forgotten  that  his  forms  of  language  are  determined  by 
what  he  hears  from  others,  and  will  be  pure  or  impure  as  are  the  sources 
whence  they  are  obtained  are  so;  whereas,  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  very  first  sentences  of  childhood  should  be  pure  English,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  expression  coming  to  the  child's  ear  should  be  framed  accord- 
ing to  the  same  model.  The  forms  of  speech  of  every  person  are  largely  de- 
termined before  he  is  of  the  proper  maturity  to  commence  grammar  as  a  study. 
This  science  should  come  in  to  enable  the  pujjil  to  be  a  guide  to  himself  in 
doing  what  careful  instructors  have  hitherto  aided  him  in  doing.  The  book 
should  contain  a  statement  of  the  classification  of  words,  of  their  properties, 
and  of  their  relationships,  so  made  as  to  be  plain,  and  that  their  practical 
bearing  in  the  use  of  language  can  be  readily  seen.  These  features  the  book 
before  us  seems  to  possess  in  a  more  than  usual  degree.  One  of  its  excellent 
features  is  its  compactness,  made  by  the  omission  of  many  of  the  discussions 
and  nice  distinctions  presented  in  many  books.  We  like  the  straight-forward 
and  concise  manner  in  which  the  author  expresses  his  views.  A  text-book  in 
this  study  is  expected  to  contain  the  author's  views  of  the  use  of  language  as 
derivcti  from  the  usage  of  those  who  dictate  its  form.  Mr.  Harvey  has  given 
us  his  ideas,  leaving  us  to  look  for  those  of  others  elsewhere.  In  the  arrange- 
ment and  treatment  of  its  topics  the  book  bears  the  impress  of  a  mind  familiar 
with  the  perplexities  of  the  school-room,  and  appreciative  of  the  dilHculties 
attending  instruction  in  this  branch.  To  avoid  the  latter  has  been  an  object 
continually  in  the  author's  mind  in  his  work.  w. 

C")  The  work  of  the  publishers  in  presenting  to  the  American  public  these 
notices  of  prominent  European  personages,  recently  dead,  entitles  them  to  the 
thanks  of  all  lovers  of  critical  biography.  Miss  Martineau,  as  a  writer,  is 
fearless  in  expressing  her  opinions,  and  her  philosophic  mind  gives  her  un- 
usual power  to  analyze  character  and  discover  the  motives  which  are  the 
hidden  springs  to  human  action.  The  subjects  of  her  sketches  are  all  persons 
living  during  her  time,  and  of  many  of  them  she  knew  something  from  her 
own  acquaintance.  In  the  light  of  her  criticism,  many  new  things  in  the 
character  of  her  subjects  are  revealed,  whether  it  be  the  shrinking  conscien- 
tious modesty  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  saying  to  a  friend  "I  have  not  accumulated, 
since  I  published  '  Shirley ',  what  makes  it  needful  for  me  to  speak  again ;  and, 
till  I  do,  may  God  give  me  grace  to  be  dumb";  or  of  the  scheming  and  suc- 
cessful party-leader  and  politician,  Lord  Palmerston,  who,  living,  led  the 
English  people  through  critical  ])criods,  and,  dying,  le<"t  behind  him  no  priji- 
ciplcs  or  policy  of  action  by  which  to  guide  their  course.  This  volume  of  4.!>8 
jtagos  contains  notices  of  forty-four  personages,  'literary',  'professional', 
'  social ',  '  jtoliticians ',  and  '  royal '.  The  portraiture  is  brief,  but  concise  and 
comprehensive,  giving,  by  its  boldness  and  independence,  a  distinctness  of  im- 
pression left  by  few  pen-and-ink  sketches.  w. 

(•*)  The  rcitutation  of  Mr.  Monroe  as  a  successful  teacher  of  the  branches 
treated  in  his  book  has  preceded  him  and,  in  many  cases,  has  created  a  desire 

I'-i)  Biographical  Sketchk*.    By  Itanict  .Marlimau.     J,«ypokU  cfc  Holdt,   >'ew   Voik. 

I2mo.    J2.jO. 
CM)  Vocal  and  Physical  Traixino.    By  J,cwis  B.  Jlonroe,  Supprintpiulcnl  of  this  braucU 

of  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Scliools.    Cowpertlnvait  A,  Co.,  Pliilactelphia. 
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that  his  methoda  might  be  iiiK.le  known  to  the  profession  generally.  In  re- 
eponse  to  numerous  requests,  he  has  jirepared  this  work,  embracing  practical 
Buggestions  on  the  subjects  of  FInjsical  and  Vocal  Culture,  with  directions  to 
those  who  desire  to  give  instruction  in  these  branches.  Numerous  cuts  illus- 
trate the  position  of  the  body  or  vocal  organs  in  the  various  exercises,  adding 
materially  to  the  value  of  the  book.  These  subjects,  from  their  importance, 
should  receive  the  attention  of  every  teacher.  A  correct  physical  form,  easy 
manners,  graceful  movements,  and  a  rich,  Hexible  voice,  are  attainments  cov- 
eted by  all  but  possessed  by  but  few.  This  little  book  will  be  found  of  material 
use  to  teachers  in  the  daily  drill  of  the  school-room.  w. 

(67)  This  is  a  story  of  a  little  girl  who,  like  many  others,  was  of  wayward 
disposition,  and  a  source  of  trouble  to  herself  and  annoyance  to  others;  but,  by 
the  counsel  of  Christian  parents  and  her  own  good  resolutions,  she  became  a 
noble  woman.     The  book  is  written  in  natural  and  attractive  style.  w. 

(^)  In  this  little  book  we  have,  in  small  sjiace,  many  valuable  jiractical  sug- 
gestions, calculated  to  assist  those  who  are  en;faged  in  Sunday-school  work. 
It  is  what  it  claims  to  be — a  manual,  which  any  teacher  possessing,  would  be 
slow  to  part  with.  There  are  in  it  many  hints  vipou  the  work  of  teaching 
generally,  and  the  traits  of  childish  character,  which  should  be  known  by 
every  teacher,  whether  in  the  common  or  the  Sabbath  school.  w. 

(''9)  Sunday-School  Scholar. —  Messrs.  Adams,  Blackmer  k.  Lyon  are  farther 
occupying  the  lielil  of  Sunday-school  literature,  so  successfully  cultivated  by 
them  already,  by  the  publication  of  a  new  monthly,  'The  Sunday-School 
Scholar'.  From  an  examination  of  the  first  four  numbers,  we  are  strongly 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  there  is  need  of  such  a  paper,  and  that  this  is 
just  the  one  to  supply  that  need.  It  is  an  eight-page  octavo,  and  is  published 
at  60  cents  per  year.  .  w. 

('")  The  Nurskry. —  IMato  says,  "  From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable 
stories  should  be  told  the  child;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him 
with  ideas  of  God  and  virtue."  The  ability  to  tell  proper  stories  to  young 
children  is  a  rare  accomplishment,  and  as  valuable  as  it  is  rare.  How  often 
are  the  early  proclivities  of  childhood  inclined  to  mischief  or  wrong,  or  then- 
nervous  organizations  injuriously  excited,  by  the  senseless  or  frightful  stories 
of  an  ignorant  or  unprincipled  servant.  It  would  be  a  blessing  to  all  such 
little  children  if  a  copy  of  The  Nursery  could  be  placed  in  their  hands.  They 
would  appreciate  the  j)ictures,  of  which  there  are  many,  all  of  them  excellent ; 
they  could  read  some  of  the  stories,  and  would  be  interested  in  listening  to  the 
others.  It  is  a  magazine  that  talks  to  and  for  the  little  folks,  in  a  style  suited 
to  their  comprehension,  and  is  the  only  one  we  know  of.  We  would  take 
slight  exception  to  the  number  before  us.  '  Trottie's  Aunt '  should  hardly  say,  in 
talking  to  children,  "  I  shall  not  tell  you  till  1  am  ready."  The  word  luhining 
should  have  for  its  last  syllable  only  the  letters  ing  in  stead  of  ning.  ^Ve  notice 
these  errors,  trivial  as  they  arc,  knowing  how  slight  impressions  are  often 
lasting  with  children.  The  Nursery  is  published  monthly,  by  John  L.  Shorey, 
13  Washington  street,  Boston,  at  $1.50  per  year.  The  new  volume  commences 
in  July.  The  pleasure  any  parent  will  take  in  the  enjoyment  it  will  aflbrd  the 
children  will  amply  repay  the  price.  w. 

(67)  STBLiiA  A8HTON;or,  Conquered  FauUs.    J5y  Mary  t'.  Barlow.    J.  (.'.  Garrigiies  &  (.\k. 

Philadelphia. 

(68)  The  Sunday-School  *Iaxual.    By  liiihvard  Kgglestoii.     Adams,  Blackmer  <fc  Lyon, 

Chicago.    l6mo.,  HIS  pages. 


I.ECTIJRES  ON  HOT  AX  Y  AN1>  ZOOLOOV. 

];y  WM.  J.  heal,  a.m.,  s.h. 

rpH  KSK  will  be  well  illustrated  by  charts,  speeimoiis,  compi'iind  nii(iiis<()i)c,  iiiid  nH'-liai 
1.  blackboard  sketches.  He  was  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  IMofesfiors  Amissi/.  itiid  (ira^-, 
Harvard  College,  and  has  since  been  a  successful  teacher  and  lirUirtr  in  tin-  h;ast,  and  mo 
recently  in  the  University  and  some  of  the  best  seminaries  of  (  liieagd,  IlliiKiis.  lie  is  ni 
'     '       '  "'  '  ■'  e  coming  autunui  and  wi 


Nu.  a  Sauiunon-PlacC;  Chicago,  lUinoia. 


A  Graduate  of  Madison  University,  State  of  New  York, 
Desires  a 

Situation  as  PRINCIPAL  OF  AN  ACADEMY  in  Central  Illinois. 

Haj  an  experieneo  of  ten  years  in  teaching  schools  of  this  grade.    Address 

II.  U.  MILLER.  A.M.,  Principal  Macedon  Academy, 

Macedon  Centre,  Wayne  County,  New  York. 

Guyot's  Geographies. 

Guyot's  Wall  Maps. 

Felter's  Arithmetics. 
Tenney's  Natural  Histories. 

Tenney's  Natural-History  Tablets. 
Perce's  Magnetic  Globes. 

Day's  Works  on  Language  and  Literature. 
Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy. 

Sheldon's  Works  on  Object  Teaching. 


For  full  inforniatiwi  concerning  the  aboTe  books  address  the  undersigned,  who  are 

Nolo     IVortli-TVe  stern     .A^g-eiits 

For  the  publications  of 

CHAS.  SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  of  New  York. 
HADLET,  HILL  &  CO., 

Pl  BI,I.<HF,RS    AND    BOOKSELLERS, 

41  Madison  SI.,  Pliicago,  111. 
Or  E.  C.   HEWETT,  Traveling  Agent. 

P.  S.— Canvassing  Agents  wanted  for  our  MAPS  and  GLOBES. 

Publisher,  Bookseller,  Stationer, 

Filth  St.,  corner  of  Market,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

EstalDlished    185S. 
Standard,  Miscellaneous,  Theological,  Sunday  School,  Kducational  and  Agricultural   Literature  in  great 
>«riety,  at  Eastern  Catalogue  Prices. 
Family,  Pulpit,  School  and  Pocket  Bibles,  Testaments,  Praver,  Hymn  and  Music  Books 
School  Books,  Ladies"  and  Counting-IIouse  Stationery. 

We  keep  the  largest  and   best  selected  stock  ol 

Theological  and  Sabbath  School  Books 

Of  all  denominations,  v*itb  those  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and 
private  publishers. 
Goods  ordered  not  on  hand  will  be  bought  and  forwarded.    Catalogues  on  application. 

■Sjy  /k  1WrfnTI^\   a  situation  as  teacher  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Illinois,  by  a.voung 

WW  XXJbW   A  JiiJ/«  man  competent  to  teach  the  Classics,  Sciences,  and  Higher  .Slatbc- 

matics      Satisfact.9ry  references  given,  if  required.        Address 

R.  S:  DETOT.,  Ohio  I  niveii^ify,  Athens,  O. 


New  Scliool  Desks,  with  Folding  Seals,    Patented  Sept.  10, 1867. 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

UF.MOVKn    Ti1 
Maciiracturei  and  Dealoi-  in  Ueiioral 

Seliil  ll©i©laiiis©. 

lias  the  latest  and  most  desirable  styles  ami 

BF.ST  NCHOOL.  OKI^iKS  A5fl>  SKATS 

To  be  found  in  the  Northwest. 

School  Ink  "Wells.  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  of  Sherwood's  Talent  InkWell  f^ir 
ScliooU,  which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

School  Apparatus  and  Globes  of  every  variety. 

Outline  Maps,  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOB  BLACKBOARDS  (black  or  green).  II.  M.  Sherwood'^, 
Ilolbrook's,  Eureka,  Kxcelsior,  or  any  other,  sent  safely  by  express  in  tin  cans  of  pints,  quarts,  or  gallons. 
Parties  wanting  any  </(i«/y  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and  at  loivt-^C 
pricei.    4S"  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
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To  THE  WoKKiNG  CI-A.S.S:— I  am  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  classes  with  constant  enilpoynient 
at  their  homes,  the  whole  of  the  time,  or  for  the  spare  moments.  Business  new,  light  and  protii- 
able.  Fift.v  cents  to  i^5  per  evening,  is  easily  earned  by  persons  of  either  sex,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  Great  inducements  are  oft'ered  those  who  will  devote  their  whole 
time  to  the  business;  and,  that  every  person  who  sees  ihls  notice,  may  send  me  their  address  and 
test  the  business  for  them.selves,  I  make  the  following  unparalleled  olTer:  To  all  who  are  not  well 
satisfied  with  the  business,  I  will  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing  me.  Full  particiilais, 
directions,  &c.,  sent  free.    Sample  sent  by  mail  for  10  cts.    Address  K.  C.  Allex,  Augusta,  Me. 


N.  C.  NASON, 

135  S.  Washington  St., 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 


Oiders  Jor  all  kinds  of  Fine  .Tol»  Priiiling'  promptly  alleiided  to. 
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WARREN'S 

New  Physical  Geography 

(.^larto,  114  pages,  containing  twenty  Maps  aiul  Charts,  anj  illustrated  liy  luO  engravings. 

Xo  Otlior  Text  Book,  now  (lublislietl,  so  fully  represents  the  advanced  opinions  of  eiuineuf 
geographers  of  this  country  and  Kiirope  as  this. 

Many  theories,  which  are  now  discarded  hy  scientific  men,  but  whicli  have  traditionally  uiaintaineJ 
their  places  in  the  text-books  of  the  country,  "have,  in  this  work,  been  replaced  by  the  results  of  thosts 
niuderu  investigations  which  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  so  greatly  modified  geographical  knowledge  iu 
many  of  its  departments. 

The  very  latest  authorities  have  been  followeii  in  the  construction  of  the  maps,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  skillful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  'Washington.  I>.  C.  while  the  entire  subject  has  been  presented 
iu  ft  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  In  any  text 
bonk  in  this  country. 

Warren's  New  Series  of  Geographies 

Is  now  complete  in  three  books. 

The  success  of  this  series  is  fully  proven  by  its  adoption  and  use  in  moot  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
among  which  are 

Bosloii, 

Providence. 

Philadelphia. 

Waiiihiiig-toii.  1>.  €.. 

C-hieago, 

St.  Louis,  etc..  etc.. 

And  in  hniidre.ls  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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wki  Aiii  pii\!iii],iL  nmm. 

By  LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 

Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  iu  the  Public  Schools  of  lioston,  M;iss. 
Containing  lii2  pag«8,  12mo.,  illustrated.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  the  embodiment  of  the  method  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  practiced  by  the 
writer  with  great  success  for  several  years  past  in  the  Bo.«iton  Public  Schools. 

The  intimate  connection  e.\i,sting between  Vocal  ami  Physical  Culture  is  now  so  generally  ackuowledped 
by  those  interested  in  the  labor  of  eilucalion,  that  this  book  will  be  hailed  with  delight  as  supplyiu^  a 
need  long  recognized. 

The  principles  developed  iu  this  work  lie  at  the  foundation  of  good  elocutionary  instruction. 

Mailed  free  of  esipense  upon  receipt  of  price.    Correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

i;js  and  (ijc  Chestnut  Street.  Philadelphia. 


SOMETHING    NEW    AXD    VAI.1JABI.E. 


ANALYSIS    OP    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


BY     €AI.VIX    TOWNSEXI> 


A  CHART  of  52  pages,  15x20  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  at  % 
distance  of  twenty  fe^t  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
l>e  used  either  in  connection  witli  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  iuvaluublo 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  every  Tacevm,  Law,  Government  and  Editor's  Office.     Price  $ti.l»<). 


Analysis  of  Ciyil  Croyernment. 

DESIGNED    TO    ACCOMPANY    THE 

*-AXAI.YSIS    OF    THE    CONSTITlTTIO]\." 

In  Cloth,  Umo,  ?-40  Fages.    Price  $1.50. 


Tu  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  woiU  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

Wa  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facta, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  «>laSH-book, 
than  any  otlier  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


MARKS' 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OB.TKfTlVKI.V  I'RESEVl']';!),  and  designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  C'l.isses  in  Grammar  Sr-hools, 
Academies,  &(: 

In    C'lotli,    ISmo,    156    Pag^es.    Price    »l.O0. 


This  little  book  is  roustructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  ba 
iiig  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grannnar  Schools,  for  the  sauia 
letvsons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  aJ- 
vunveil  Arithmetic:  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
be  better  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  littU  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  iiu  Geometry. 

«S" Copies  will  be  sent  by  mail,  for  examiiiution,  ou  receipt  of  SfOfiity-livf  cfiils.  A  liberal  discount 
made  oo  Jirst  supply  for  iniroductioii. 

4)SS"  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publi'ihers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  &  49  Greene  St,,  Sfew-Torte. 

ED.  COOK,  tteueral  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C   GEIQtIS  i  CO^  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

17  and  19  (.rooiie  SI.,  ]Vew  York. 
S.    e.    OIMGi^Cif?!;    Sc    O0.5   Chicago. 

No  Series  ok  t'cHooi.  Books  ovpr  offered  to  tliP  public  have  at.taincil  so  wiilr  a  riicnlHtinn  in  so  ghnri  a 
time,  or  received  tlie  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  ndiaMe  K.<liirat(irR,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Uniterl  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  Looks  of  this  I'OriJLAR  8EKIES,  are  the  follow  ing,  vi/,: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newlt  iLLLSTRAiKn  and  Re 
VISED  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year To. 310  voU. 

And  the  year  ending  .January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  cf 345,000  vols. 

And  January,  18f.9,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 193,795  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  edw.a- 
tional  men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  ie  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar.  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academics  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measnres,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
hap  l)een  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JiOBTXSOyS  SERTES  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  whicli  is  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SEEIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KEEL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  romprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  fresliness,   scientitir  niethnrl.  and 
practical  utility,  this  series  of  Knplish  (iramniais  i.s  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 
First  LiessoilS  in  Fnglisll  Cwrainniar.    Designed  as  an  inlrofinction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
Common  School  Cirraniiuar.     A  simple,  tliorough,  ami  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  fjiraminar.     To  be  used  as  a  hook  of  rrfcraicc. 
• 

Colton^s  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are  nil  drawn 
on  a  uniform  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

ai 

Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  I'liysical  science;  and  fxcel  in  their  lucid  styl"-.  niimei.jus 
fHcts,  copious  illustrations  (over  VOO^  and  iiractical  applications  of  science  to  tlio  arts  of  eveiy-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Scries  is  very  .jiistl.v  rpsrardcfl  as  the  only  Natidiuil  st.-indanl  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPHY, 
PKFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  four-fifths  dI  all  the  School  Books  puhliehed  in  this 
country  own  Webster  ns  their  standard. 

JVEW  EDITIOKS  of  th^.  Friiitar;/,  Common,  School,  Hir/h  Sr/ioof,  Acntlnnic  and 
f'ninitlHf)- House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements, 
and  cnjiiously  iUuslratcd. 

They  arc  reoonitnendcd  by  the  Superintcijdeuts  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWKNTYTIIKEK  STATES. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCEMAN  COPYBOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Xovly  Engraved. 

*y-  Thi.'i  s>/stai  /s  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the.  Normal  Schools  in  the  T'nited  Stairs. 
ftS=-  One  fart  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.     For  two  years,  end- 
ing .Ian.  1st,  IHti",  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  o8,02.5  doz.,  or  nearly  a  halJ'-iniUion  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  arc  iSold  annually. 

The  style  of  reumansliip  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They   are  \i8ed  in  all   of  the  ])rincipal   COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in   the   Umtkd  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  mannfaclured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  tlie  fourteen  Numbers,  price  lio  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  .Hanual  oi'  Inorganic  Chcniislry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Kc- 

perimenlal  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.     In  cloth,  12n)o.     645  pages. 

Ko1>in»«on'!i!i   l>iflcrcntial   and    Integral    Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  ]Vew  Manual  of  tlie  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISWt. 
C'olton*S  Common  School  Cicograpliy.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 

Kravings,  and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
I'aradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis    of  the    Constitution  of   the   I  nited 

states.     A  Chart,  of  .')2  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  conipiflunsive  Exposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townscnd's  Civil  Oovernment.    Vluw. 

Cray's  Botanical  Serie.s,  Hitchcock's  Scientific  Scries, 

Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Willson's  Histories, 

Woodbury's  Gernia)i  Series,  Hryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 

rrogressive  Spanish  Readers,  School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


fify  Teachers  and  Schocd  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

>j.B. Teachers  and  School-OfBccrs  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-broks  for  examination,  or  a  first 

f-upply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Piiblihhers,  or  their  General  Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

KD.  COOK,  Care  of  8.  C.  Gkxggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  AV.  HERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Cliicago. 


German  in  Public  Schools. 


TIIK  BEST  BOOKS  NOW  IN  ISE  ARK: 

F.  AHN'S  Rurtiinents  of  the  (ievmaii  Laii2:iiage. 

I'.MTcises  in  I'lonuuiiring.  S|ii-11ing  anil  Tians)aliiig.     ^0..".."i. 

Alm'N  Oeriiiaii  Metliod. 

Wilh  Prormnciation  liy  J.  C.  Oelilsolilagpr.  Ifevixed  Fditicm.jnst  isnni'i\.  First  (liraclical)  Part,  $0.(jO  : 
?ecouil  (theorertioal;  Part,  $0.40.    Both  parts  Ijoiind  together,  $1.UU. 

Aim's  rferinaii  Hand  Writing-. 

$0.40.  TliislMuil;  contains  a  niinil.pr  of  intiTe>tiiij,'  l.tl.Ts  am]  i.llicr  slinrt  pi-ces  jMinted  in  German 
current  haii.i-writing  characters  of  llie  be.-^t  iiioileru  .^tvle.  It  is  intfmled  ami  wrll  aUaiiteil.  to  strve  as  » 
companion  to  every  German  Grammar  or  Iteader. 

W.  GR  AUERT'S  Manual  of  the  German  Language. 

Kiist  Part  $0.40:  Second  Part  $i).4iJ.     Bolli  Parts  iHnind  togethfr  f/l.70. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  ahove  hooks  sent  post  paid  upon  receipt  of  li^lf  i)rice.  Prospectuses  and  Lists 
gratis. 

Large  assort  men  I  of  Oerninii  Headers,  Dictionaries,  ic— all  the  German  School  Books  in  use  liere.  and 
the  largest  Stock  of  (ii-rnian  Bipoks  and   IVriodicals  generally.     IS  ditl'erent  Catalogues  gratis. 

22  and  34  Frank  Tort  St..  New  York. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE. 

The  Best  and  Cheapest  in  the  State, 

MANUFACTURED  IN  MENDOTA. 

Wi^  can  ami  will  sell 

Cheaper  than  any  house  in  Chicago. 

^1  *  1^ — 

TliOHe  wishing  to  ptiroliase  will  find  it  lo    llieir   iiitereHt 
lo  call  and  «eo  onr  Stook. 


Single  and  Double  Folding  Seats,  Teachers'  Desks,  Etc. 

FISHER  &  CO. 


E50IL.EI0TIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

^VlT.S01Si,  HINKLE   &  CO., 
1.37  Walnut  Streeff  Cincinnati, 


Combining,  in  the  liighest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  tlian  any  other ;  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  reconflraended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  X4:  States ! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS      • 

Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

Tlie  State  of  ArhansaSf 

St.  T^oiiis.  Mo.;  St.  Josepli,  Mo. ;  Caroiidelet,  Mo. ; 

Mpa'lngfield,  lIlM. :  Huincy,  111m.;  C'arliiiville,  111m.  ; 

Melolt,  tViA. ;  Madison,  Wis.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Toledo,  O.;  Vu ion  City,  Intl. ;  Uiibuqne,  Iowa  ; 

And  ni:iny  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   School's  in   tlie   ^»tate   of  Maryland   alone! 

McOuffey's  ami  I>e  AVoIf's  Speller.s  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
B^"l>eWoirs  Speller  lias  l)opn  rocenlly  introduced  into  the  Public  Scliools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Alallieniatics  pul)lished  has  received  so  general  conimendalion  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Mrttlieiiiatics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  iMirt,  Into 

U II I  vers!  lies  or  Mieliigan  and  MinneNuia; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Ptailadelpliia  and  K:(l<inioi-<>;  Franklin  and  Alieglieny  C'il.v,  l*a.:  Akron,  O.; 

Tiexing't<»n,  Ky. ;   Milwanliee,  Wis.  : 

AND    NUMEROUS   COLLEGES   AND    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Ray'M  Matlieniaties  tin'  iitnu  ii\f<(,  ir/iolli/  or  in  jinri,  in  Yalf  CoUogp,  Wash- 
■inyton  ('ollefje,  Colmubia  Collff/r,  I'liirfrsif;/  of  jV i<-/iit/<ii4,  I'ttivefsili)  of  Minne- 
sota, Vniversiti/  of  Jiciitiicl:!/,  iriiirersif;/  of  Jilissoiiri,  Ohio  Ihiii-ersitij,  fntliana 
Lfnieersitij. 

Also,  in  the  Hiihlic  Schools  of  Xeir  YoiK-  till/,  I'hiliiililphia,  Jioltimove,  Peters- 
bing,  Wheelinrj,  Allef/hciiij  Citij,  Jieniliiiff,  Meoilrille,  Clemliinil,  ColirmOus,  Day- 
Ion,  Cincinnati,  /.oj/ans/torl,  Terre  JIantr,  Ji^canscille,  Neiif  Albany,  Chicago, 
Spring/ielil,  Cairo,  J)elroit,  Mihvanl.ce.  Walertoaui,  llacine,  Nebraska  City,  I)ca 
Moines,  JieolniK-,  Iowa  City,  St.  .losejih,   Hannibal,   l.tareiurorlh,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  .\N1)  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAIVIMAR. 

Although  publislied  Ijut  a  lew  luoiilhs,  this  new  work  has  rua  through  several 
editloDH.  It  has  elicited,  I'loin  all  sides,  expressions  of  wnqualifled  approval,  ami 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

8^- OVER  OXE  HUNDRED  CITIES  AND  TOWXSI"=i» 

HAItrr.Y'S  t:T.KM  EMTATtY  C.ItAMMAK  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
Will  be  Issued  soon. 


Including    Primary    uud    Analytiral   CJraniuiars,    £ng:lish   Teaclier, 
Unide  to  <;onii>ositioii.  ParHinx  KxeroiNe<«,    and  False  SyntaY,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation.   • 

Plnn«4»'*i  Par««ing-  Kxeroises  and  Pinneo's  Fal<«e  .Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  schofil-ioom  lon;4  fi'lt  by  tlie  pr.Tctical  teacher. 


Combining  the   advantMo:^^  of  the  4»l>JtM-(,  W<»r«l,  and  Letter  Metliodii  of 
teaching  the  Alpliabet.  and  present  iiig  in  order 

r.    Tbe  OI(J«'Ot  or  I<if:i.  ill.    Tlte  Wrilt4>ii  Word. 

U.    TlK*  Npoiteit  Wor«l.  t\.    Phra.<44>.«  c-outaining'  tU«  Word. 

V.    .S4>iit«*n«'4H<  foiiluiuiiig  llie  Wortl. 

Designed  to  aecoMipany  MfOnflfey's  Xow  Kclet'tic  Readers. 


I.  C'OM:tio:v  si-Hoor.  RK4;i.STKit. 

This  Register  (•onlaiiis  luiiji  a  Itaily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  with 
full  and  siini.le  diivci  i.pus.  li  Is  sp.-ciMily  adapted  lo  ('oiiiitry  >iiib-Di«triet 
$ieliool«i. 

II.  <i)RAl>KI»    .SCHOOL    RL<;ISTKR. 

This  Kegisl.T  iss|.fci.illy  adapled  lo  llie  (Jraded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities,  Jt 
is  ruled  lo  peruiii  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport- 
■iieitt  and  Alteiidaiiee.  and  can  be  n^eit  Nlxteen  \reek»«  without  rewriting 
the  names  <d  i)npils.     It  contains  both  a  Ikaily  and  a  Term  Record. 

B*"  Trachrrs  finil  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  ehanf/e  in  Text-books  not 
in  sntisfnctori/  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respeetfitlhj  invited  to  correspond  ivith 
the  riiblinhers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

ciNciivivA'ri. 


GOOn  NEWS  FOn  THE  CHILDBEK 


I. 
MlcGrxiflTey's    IVew    Eclectic    Priinei', 
iVIcGriTflfey's    IVeTV"    I*riinar;>^    I^eaclei*. 

These  new  works  form  a  separate  reading  series  of  two 

books  iu 

Leigh's  Phonotypic  Text. 

An  improved  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  tried  witli  most 
satisfactory  resnlts  in  the 

Public  ^^cliooLs  of  Boston  and  Hi*  TjouIs. 

Sf^  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination, post  paid,  on  receipt  of  lH  cents  for  the  Primer f  and 
20  cents  for  the  Prlniarif  Header, 


II. 
IvTVET^L    ^S^    .TOIVES'S 

NEW  PHONIC  READER, 

NUMBER  ONE. 


The  plan  of  this  new  work  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the 
Phonic  Methody  ignoring  the  names  of  letters  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  It  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  experienced  educators,  and  has  been  adopted  for  tlie 
primary  grade  of  the 

Pnblic  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

Single  eopiex  for  exatn  I  notion,  sent,  2'ost  fvee,  on   receipt  of  15  cents. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Pu))lisheis 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
Ohicinnafif  O, 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

(XKW     SKKIKS.) 

First  Keador  , illustkateu. 

Second  Roatler 

Third  Reader 

Fourth  Reader 

Ill  term  ediate  Reader 

Fifth  Reader!    With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,   by   rroC.  Mark  Bai- 
Sixth  ••  )  I'EV,  of  Vale  College. 

Worcester's  Comprehensive  8pelling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Speliing-Book. 
Adams's  Spelling-Rook,  for  xVdvanced  Classes. 

WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

Tlip  liitPRt  Hiul  most  popular  series  ol'  aritliiiutics  ikav  imblisliod.  cousistiug  of  only  TunEj:  I)oi*s.      Tlipy 
aiP  DOW  ill  use  in  the  Monual  University,  and  in  many  important  cities  in  Jlliuois.     • 

THE  l»ICTORIAI>  PRIMARY  ARITJIMETIC  is  appropnately  illustrate>l.  and  nnt 
nnly  teaclies  how  to  perform  the  simple  operations  iipou  numbers,  but  actually  gives  the  pupil  facility  iu 
making  all  the  elementary  combinations. 

THE  I>TEF^I>E€'TUAIi  contains  a  full  course  of  Mental  Exercisks,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  AVritten  Arithmetic. 

THE  ■WRITTEN' ARITHMETIC  is  a  thorouglily  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  Thoy  contain  the  Metric  System  of  VVcights  and  Jleasures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  e.xamples. 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

Avp  supplementary  to  AValton's  Scries.    Thoy  comprise  a  simple  can!  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  In  he 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KKYS,  Parts  1  ami  II,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  only. 

Part  I  contains  above  TWO  THOUSAND  KXAMPLKS  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fimdamaital  opaa- 
lions  in  arithmetic. 

■    I'ABT  II  contains  about  five  thoil»>Rll«I  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numl)ers,  percentage,  square  and  cube  roivts.  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SKPARATK  K.XAMl'Mi  TO  KACH  VV 
riL  in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  REVIEWS  and  TEST  E.XERCISKS. 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  scries  of  Arithmetics. 

Seavey's   Goodrich's  History 

Of  llip  United  States.     Ity  V.  A.  tiOoiiRKIt.      A  New^  Kdition.  entirely  lewritten.  and    brnughl  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  Wm.  II.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  (iirls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

HillaiHl's  Primary  I'iiarts  for  Reading-Classes  in  Primary  Schools. 

Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

4^  Copies  for  examination  and  introduction  furnished  liy 

GEO.  rr.  TACKSOrr,  General  IVcstern  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.  H.  V.  KAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating*. 

MAMKACTLRKI)    ONI.V    KY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 

HaE  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  iDdestitictiblB 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  cbanj^i'. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  bard  and  timi  as  real  elate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

6.    It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  schoolroom. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

f.    It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.    It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  fl.oO;  p^r  quart,  $2.7o;  half  gallon,  $.5.2.=.; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  us>ial  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  S  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers.  Familiep, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  lUibbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colore,  Circulars  aud  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


n.Eaf«3E:M:3xro:E3js : 

Chicago,  June  10,  1S68. 
Wilder  6  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  mouths  past.     It 
gives  universal  sati.sfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  aud  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11,  IStiS. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  ]<, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretolwro  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  .lune  9,  IS6S. 
.1.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  1  prefer  it  to  any  other  conipouud  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  U'S  by  64 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

.1.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  J.ickBouviIle,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  Uigh  School,  Princeton,  III. 

.1.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galcsburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Eranklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

O.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  III. 

T.  J.  BURBILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  HI. 

.lOHN  II.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galcsburg,  111. 
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HOW  TO  REALIZE  THE  IDEA  OF  THE  GRADED  SCHOOL 


[The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  very  able  essay  of  W.  A.  Jones, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Aurora,  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion in  January  last.  "We  woulk  be  glad,  did  space  allow,  to  present  the  paper 
in  full,  and  in  so  doing,  to  do  that  justice  to  tha  author's  views  which  is 
deserved. 

Mr.  Jones  discusses  the  subject  "  What  is  a  Graded  School,  and  how  can  it 
be  realized?  "     In  this  extract  he  speaks  to  the  latter  question.] 

I  am  compelled  to  say  that  so  many  things  enter  in  as  the  necessary  condi- 
tions for  realizing  this  idea,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  all  in  the  time 
allotted.  The  organization,  the  classification,  the  promotions,  the  general 
'Rules  and  Regulations'  and  the  discipline;  the  'Courses  of  Instruction'  for 
the  different  departments,  and  their  relations  to  each  other;  the  methods  of  in- 
struction as  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of  development,  the  qualifications 
of  teachers,  the  average  wealth  and  the  average  standard  of  spontaneous  edu- 
cation in  the  given  community —  the  latter  determining  how  extensive  plans 
of  education  the  teacher  can  successfully  carry  out, —  the  buildings  and  fur- 
nishings;—  all  these  are  topics  about  which  the  teacher,  who  would  realize  the 
*  Idea  of  the  Graded  School ',  should  have  very  definite  and  well-settled  notions. 
Since  I  can  not  speak  of  all,  I  will  speak  of  a,  few  of  these  topics,  and  first  of 

PRACTICAL  ORGANIZATION. 

We  have  said  that  the  psychological  order  of  development  is  the  only 
natural  basis  for  organizing  a  system  of  schools.  In  the  nature  of  the 
powers  to  be  educated,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  more  than 
three  grades  of  schools  all  together.  If  all  the  pupils  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois to-day  enrolled  in  the  country  schools,  in  the  so-called  graded  schools, 
ia  the  academies,  seminaries,  colleges,  and  universities,  were  classified  on 
the  basis  indicated,  they  would,  of  necessity,  fall  within  the  three  grades 
mentioned,  viz:  the  Primary,  in  which  the  jiowers  of  sensation  and  out- 
ward observation  are  predominantly  active;  the  Intermediate,  in  which  the 
powers  of  memory  and  imagination  are  most  active;  and  the  High,  Higher 
or  Highest  Grade,  in  which  the  powers  of  reflection  and  reason  have  ac- 
quired considerable  strength, —  in  which  the  teaching  can  be  abstract — in 

XV— 26. 
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which  science  can  be  taught  as  science  —  in  which  the  necessity  does  not  con- 
tinually exist  for  teaching  from  the  concrete  side  of  every  subject. 

It  is  believed,  if  all  the  so-called  graded  schools  in  the  state  were  classified 
on  this  principle,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  them  would  be  primary  and  inter- 
mediate schools  simply.  The  subjects  taught  can  not  determine  the  true  grade 
of  a  school.  The  primary  school  may  and  should  teach  the  same  class  of  sub- 
jects as  the  college,  but  only  the  percejjtive  side  of  those  subjects.  It  is  7iot 
the  subject-matter  which  one  teaches  that  determines  the  grade  of  one's  school, 
but  the  side  of  that  matter  from  which  he  teaches;  i.e.,  the  class  of  faculties 
which  he  most  calls  into  exercise  —  whether  those  of  sensation  and  perception, 
of  memory  and  imagination,  or  of  reflection  and  reason. 

Teachers  are  often  ambitious  to  teach,  and  pupils  are  veri/  often  ambitious  to 
study,  the  so-called  '  higher  branches ' —  in  a  sense  there  are  no  such  branches, 
one  is  as  high  as  another;  they  have  different  sides,  and  one  is  higher  than 
another  only  in  this  sense,  one  phase  of  the  subject  comes  first,  in  the  natural 
order,  another  phase  of  the  same  subject  next,  and  so  on  —  but  we  were  saying 
that  teachers  are  often  ambitious  to  teach,  and  pupils  to  study,  the  so-called 
'  higher  branches ',  and  the  schools  are  graded  according  to  the  names  of  the 
subjects  taught,  or  it  may  be  according  to  the  names  of  the  different  numbers 
of  a  series  of  Eeaders:  as  first,  second,  etc.,  to  the  sixth-Reader  grade. 
Children  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  whose  memory  and  imagination  are 
uncommonly  active,  are  frequently  found  in  the 'high  school'.  They  have 
finished  (?)  the  common  branches  —  Eeading,  Spelling,  Geography,  History, 
English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Manners,  Morals,  and  all;  their  right  to  pro- 
motion being  based  on  the  kind  and  number  of  books  gone  through,  and  not 
on  the  state  of  their  mental  development  and  their  real  wants.  They  are 
measured,  in  this  respect,  by  a  conventional  rather  than  by  a  real  standard. 
Teachers  often  stimulate  their  pupils  by  holding  out  as  the  goal  of  their  ambi- 
tion the  completion  of  the  books.  Teachers  wish  to  be  popular;  parents  need 
the  services  of  their  children,  and  think  that  '  going  through '  the  books  is 
education:  therefore  the  teacher  who  gets  the  children  through  the  books,  the 
most  books,  and  the  largest  ones,  is  apt  to  be  the  popular  teacher. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  are  there  so  many  schools  —  your  own  among  the 
number  —  organized  into  four  grades  —  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar  and 
High  School?  The  following  is  my  own  reason,  based  on  the  statistics  of  the 
schools  with  which  I  have  been  connected  in  the  past,  and  with  which  I  am 
now  connected.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Galesburg, 
has  furnished  me  with  statistics  of  the  schools  in  that  place.  The  latter  sta- 
tistics seem  to  justify  the  inferences  I  have  drawn  from  my  own.  In  Gales- 
burg there  are  1,477  pujiils  enrolled  in  the  2>ublic  schools,  whose  average  age  is 
ten  years  and  twenty-Jioe  days.  In  Aurora,  East  Division,  there  are  1,350  pupils 
enrolled,  whose  average  age  is  ten  years  and  twenty-nine  days,  giving  ten 
years  and  twenty-seven  days  as  the  average  age  of  all  the  children  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  two  places.  If  it  is  a  fair  presumption  that  the  children 
of  Aurora  and  of  Galesburg  are  kept  in  the  public  schools  as  long  as  the  aver- 
age of  the  children  in  the  state,  this  must  be  the  inference:  that  a  majority  of 
the  children  in  the  state  are  subjected  to  the  training  of  the  schools  only  a  lit- 
tle more  than  four  years,  should  they  enter  promptly  at  six  years  of  age. 
Many  do  not.  Hence  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  that  these 
children  receive  the  most  comj)letc  education  the  schools  can  give. 
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To  meet  this  want,  a  department  should  be  organized  —  complete  in  itself — 
embracing  upon  paper  a  three-years  coarse  of  study.  Practically  it  will  be 
found  to  take  four  years  to  complete  it,  owing  to  various  disturbing  causes, 
such  as  changes  of  teachers  and  pupils,  and  other  things  which  every  experi- 
enced teacher  well  understands.  The  pupils  in  the  first  year's  course  of  this 
department  may  be  called  the  C,  those  in  the  second  the  B,  and  those  in  the 
third  the  A,  primary  classes.  These  classes  may  be  subdivided  into  sub-C, 
sub-B,  and  sub-.\,  primary  classes,  thus  making  six  classes  in  the  primary 
school;  and,  if  the  number  of  pupils  be  sufficient,  each  of  the  six  classes  may 
occupy  a  difierent  room,  and  in  each  room  the  classes  may  be  again  divided 
into  sections  according  to  the  knowledge,  capacity  and  health  of  the  pupil. 
On  completing  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  primary  school,  pupils  may 
enter  the  intermediate  school. 

While  the  majority  of  pupils  will  never  advance  further  than  the  primary 
.school,  still  a  large  per  cent,  of  them  will  enter  the  intermediate.  This  school 
may  also  embrace  a  three-years  course,  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  made 
and  named  in  the  same  manner  as  that  indicated  for  the  primary  school. 
Graduating  from  this  school,  a  smaller  per  cent,  will  enter  the  grammar  school 
and  complete  its  course,  which  may  require  three  years.  In  the  grammar  de- 
partment the  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  classes  may  be  formed  and  named 
in  the  manner  indicated  for  the  two  lower  departments.  Graduating  from  the 
grammar  school,  pupils  may  enter  the  high  school,  which  may  embrace  a  two- 
years  course  or  more,  according  to  the  pojiulation,  wealth  and  standard  of 
education  of  the  place  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

The  four  departments  may  be  represented  to  the  eye  by  four  concentric  cir- 
cles, the  inner  one  representing  the  Primary,  the  next  in  order  the  Intermedi- 
ate, the  next  the  Grammar,  and  the  outer  one  the  High  School ;  the  three  outer 
circles  being  but  successive  expansions  of  the  inner  circle.  The  subject-matter 
of  instruction  should  be  the  same  in  kind  in  the  primary  school  as  in  each  of 
the  other  departments;  the  lower  course  in  each  case  laying  the  basis  for  that 
of  the  next  higher. 

Named  according  to  the  stage  of  development,  the  Primary  would  be  called 
the  Perceptive  grade,  the  methods  of  instruction  being  adapted  to  that  stage 
of  mental  development  in  which  the  perceptive  faculties  are  most  active;  the 
Intermediate  and  Grammar  departments,  the  Eepresentative  grade,  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  being  appropriate  to  the  stage  of  development  in  which 
memory  and  imagination  are  predominantly  active;  and  the  High  School,  the 
Reflective  grade,  in  which  the  reasoning  powers  are  more  especially  exercised. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen,  while  four  departments  or  grades  may  be  formed  to 
meet  the  practical  wants  of  the  community  in  the  education  of  their  children, 
still,  the  natural  or  psychological  order  of  development  should  be  recognized 
as  the  only  natural  basis  of  gradation.  The  matter  of  instruction  should  be 
selected  and  the  methods  deduced  with  special  reference  to  this  order  of  devel- 
opment. 

MISCELLANEOUS  CLASS. 

In  every  graded  school  of  considerable  size  are  some  pupils  who  can  attend 
school  but  a  few  weeks  in  the  year  —  can  be  subjected  to  no  systematic  course 
of  training;  others  come  to  enter  the  school  who  have  no  school  education  — 
have  been  simply  informed  —  have  acquired  a  few  facts  of  the  conventional 
school  branches.     None  of  these  are  fitted  to  enter  a  well-trained  class.     They 
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should  be  placed  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  a  teacher  placed  over  them 
temporarily.  Those  who  can  remain  more  than  a  terra  can  be  '  fitted '  for 
some  regular  class  in  one  of  the  departments.  Those  who  remain  but  a  few 
weeks  may  be  specially  instructed  in  what  they  most  need  and  can  best  ac- 
quire in  the  time  allotted. 

RULES  OF  PROMOTION. 

Whenever  a  pupil  in  any  department  of  the  school  shows  the  capacity  to 
acquire  facts  and  truths  more-rapidly  than  the  average  of  his  class,  such  pupil 
should  be  promoted  to  the  section  above.  In  the  departments  above  the  pri- 
mary the  teacher  should  keep  a  record  of  the  value  of  all  recitations  and  of 
the  deportment  of  each  pupil,  which  valuation,  we  think,  should  not  be  re- 
ported by  the  pupil,  but  should  be  recorded  according  to  the  teacher's  own 
judgment.  At  the  end  of  each  month  the  teacher  should  conduct  examina- 
tions on  the  matter  passed  over  during  the  month  or  during  the  term.  If,  at 
this  time,  the  monthly  average  of  scholarship  and  deportment  of  any  pupil  be 
found  much  above  the  general  average  of  that  of  the  class,  it  should  be  the 
privilege  of  such  pupil  to  be  advanced  to  the  section  above,  should  his  health 
justify  his  making  greater  eflorts  in  study.  By  this  arrangement,  no  pupil  is 
hindered  in  his  advancement.  Each  month  a  pupil  has  the  opportunity  to 
advance  to  a  higher  class,  or  even  to  a  higher  department,  if  he  possess  the 
qualifications  mentioned — knowledge,  capacity,  and  health.  The  regular 
promotions  by  classes  should  occur  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

INSTRUCTION. 

It  was  said  that  the  subject-matter  of  instruction  should  be  the  same  in  the 
Primary  as  in  each  of  the  higher  departments,  the  lower  course,  in  each  case, 
laying  the  basis  for  that  in  the  next  higher;  the  subject-matter  the  same  in 
the  Primary  as  in  the  High  School;  the  Primary  teaching  more  especially  from 
the  perceptive  side  of  the  different  subjects,  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar 
departments  from  the  perceptive  and  representative  sides  of  the  same  sub- 
jects, and  the  High  School  more  especially  from  the  reflective  side.  Or,  stated 
in  another  way,  as  regards  the  teacher,  the  teaching  in  the  Primary  depart- 
ment should  be  eminently  objective,  in  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  de- 
partments both  objective  and  subjective,  and  in  the  High  School  more  especial- 
ly subjective. 

We  think  the  matter  of  instruction  in  the  primary  school  should  embrace 
lessons  in  Form,  Language,  Number,  Drawing,  Color,  Human  Bodj',  Place, 
Size,  Weight,  Animals,  Plants,  Minerals;  that  moral  and  religious  instruction, 
physical  training,  and  some  ideas  about  history  and  government,  should  be 
given.  The  reasons  are  because  these  subjects  furnish  the  proper  material  for 
a  systematic  exercise, — 

1st,  of  the  powers  of  sensation  and  observation  ;  2d,  of  memory  and  imagin- 
ation; and  3d,  of  reflection  and  reason,  if  the  methods  of  presenting  the  les- 
sons are  correct  —  if  they  be  so  presented  as  to  secure  the  highest  activity  of 
the  faculties  addressed  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  In  a  word,  then,  they  are 
selected,  1st,  on  account  of  their  educatory  value;  2d,  if  properly  taught,  they 
lay  the  true  basis  for  a  thorough  education,  they  constitute  the  foundation  for 
a  complete  temple;  3d,  the  facts  and  truths  connected  with  these  subjects  are 
valuable  as  furnishing  to  the  mind  of  the  future  man, —  valuable  in  the  shop, 
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on  the  farm,  in  the  store,  in  domestic  and  in  social  relations.  It  may  be  shown 
that  so  much  knowledge  of  form  and  of  color  as  can  be  taught  in  the  primary 
school  aftbrds  exercise  for  all  the  mental  powers;  that  a  knowledge  of  both 
form  and  color  is  of  the  highest  utility  in  a  practical  point  of  view;  that  the 
study  of  both  refines  and  elevates  the  taste,  and  thus  increases  the  power  of 
enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  and  increases  his  power  to  contribute 
to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  thus  helps  to  realize  one  of  the  ideas  of  the 
school — to  increase  the  power  and  capacity  of  the  individual  for  happiness 
and  usefulness. 

If  you  ask  how  it  is  possible  to  bring  all  of  these  subjects  into  the  primary 
course,  I  will  illustrate  by  tracing  several  subjects  consecutively  through  the 
departments.  You  all  well  understand  how  Physiology  is  taught  in  the  high 
school.  But  Physiology  is  too  formidable  a  name  for  the  primary  school:  we 
will  call  the  subject  '  Lessons  on  the  Human  Body  '.  During  the  first  year  we 
will  attempt  to  teach,  of  this  subject,  only  the  names,  positions  and  uses  of  the 
external  parts. 

The  Method.  The  teacher  asks  some  little  boy  to  stand  in  the  chair.  This 
excites  the  curiosity  of  all  the  children.  He  then  calls  on  individual  pupils 
to  come  and  find  and  name  some  fart  of  the  pupil  standing  in  the  chair.  If 
they  succeed  in  pointing  out  and  naming  the  head,  trunk,  and  limbs,  that  may 
be  enough  for  the  first  lesson, —  time,  five  minutes.  This  exercise,  continued 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  a  day,  for  two  weeks  a  term  and  for  three  terms  in  a 
year,  will  enable  the  majority  of  the  children  to  readily  name  and  give  posi- 
tion and  uses  of  the  external  parts  of  the  human  body. 

This  rule  is  always  to  be  observed:  A  child  is  never  to  be  told  what  he  can 
find  out  for  himself.  His  curiosity  to  see  and  find  something  new,  his  pride 
and  self-satisfaction  at  overcoming  obstacles,  are  some  of  the  springs  that  may 
be  touched  to  excite  his  attention  and  to  secure  patient  observation.  To  attend, 
and  to  establish  the  habit  of  careful  observation,  is  one  great  object  of  the 
lesson;  to  increase  the  pupil's  vocabulary  is  another.  "While  he  may  have  a 
correct  conception  of  the  thing  itself,  he  may  have  either  no  name  or  a  wrong 
one  for  it.  To  see  that  he  has  a  name,  and  the  right  one,  for  all  these  parts, 
their  positions  and  uses,  is  another  point.  To  see  that  he  gives  his  answers  in 
complete  sentences  is  another  point  to  be  observed.  This  cultivates  language 
—  practical  Grammar. 

During  the  second  year  the  pupils  will  be  ready  to  describe  the  parts  as  to 
their  form,  adaptation  of  form  to  use,  and  to  compare  these  parts  with  the  cor- 
responding parts  of  other  animals —  the  lessons  being  conducted  in  substan- 
tially the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  already  indicated. 

The  third  year,  from  colored  plates  and  from  an  examination  of  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  lower  animals,  the  pupils  can  learn  something  about  the 
organs  of  circulation,  of  respiration,  and  of  digestion,  and  can  reproduce  the 
lessons  upon  their  slates,  which  should  be  examined,  and  approved  or  other- 
wise, by  the  teacher. 

In  the  Intermediate  and  Grammar  schools  these  lessons  should  be  reviewed 
thoroughly,  in  order  that  the  children  who  have  had  the  lessons  may  retain  a 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  that  those  pupils  who  may  have  entered  from 
other  schools,  and  who  may  not  have  had  the  lessons  at  all,  may  have  the  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  facts.  And  in  these  departments  especially  should  there 
be  as  much  illustration  as  possible,  by  the  dissection  of  the  parts  of  lower  ani- 
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mals,  and  special  application  of  principles  to  the  laws  of  health.  "How  to 
take  care  of  our  bodies,  and  why,"  the  subject  may  be  called. 

After  giving  a  lesson,  the  exercise  being  one  of  observation,  the  pupils  should 
be  required  to  reproduce  upon  paper  all  the  facts,  as  observed  and  communi- 
cated during  the  lesson.  The  lesson  may  be  given  one  day  and  reproduced 
from  memory  the  next.  This  will  serve  to  fix  firmly  the  facts  in  their  minds, 
as  observed  by  the  pupils,  will  necessitate  close  attention  at  the  time  of  the 
lesson,  will  increase  the  vocabulary  of  the  pupil  and  his  power  of  correct  ex- 
pression; and,  as  oral  language  lessons  are  supposed  to  run  parallel  with  all 
general  lessons,  the  proper  use  of  capitals  and  of  some  of  the  punctuation- 
marks,  and  the  different  forms  of  sentences,  are  expected  to  receive  especial 
attention. 

In  the  High  School  the  pupil  may  use  a  text-book  as  a  guide  and  aid.  He 
now  studies  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene.  The  important  facts  of  the 
text  are  to  be  firmly  fixed  in  mind,  and,  so  far  as  the  means  and  opportunities 
afford,  he  is  to  verify  the  facts  by  observations  upon  the  lower  animals.  The 
spirit  of  inquiry  by  this  time  will  be  fully  aroused.  The  different  orders  of 
animals  should  be  compared  with  each  other  and  with  man  in  regard  to  struc- 
ture, and  their  habits  determined  from  adaptation  of  parts.  Here  is  abundant 
opportunity  to  exercise  the  reflective  faculty.  The  pupil  should  be  led  to  see 
that  physiology  is  an  inductive  science,  built  up  by  observation ;  should  dis- 
tinguish between  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  between  a  science  built 
upon  observation  of  external  i^henomena  and  one  which  is  the  product  of  the 
pure  reason. 

Perhaps  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  plan  of  conducting  the  gen- 
eral lessons  and  the  spirit  of  the  lessons. 

The  subjects  named  Size  and  Weight  in  the  jirimary  school,  and  which  are 
taught  objectively  there,  api^ear  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  schools  under 
the  head  of  Compound  Numbers  in  Arithmetic.  Lessons  in  Place  in  the  pri- 
mary school  are  Geography  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  schools.  In  a 
word,  the  numerous  subjects  mentioned  for  the  primary  course  converge,  and 
appear  under  fewer  names,'in  the  higher  grades.  Classification  of  animals 
and  plants  may  be  reached  in  the  intermediate  school,  and  after  that  the 
knowledge  acquired  of  animals,  plants  and  minerals  is,  or  should  be,  brought 
into  constant  requisition  in  Descriptive  Geography,  in  reading-lessons,  and  in 
spelling-lessons.  In  the  High  School  the  lessons  are  no  longer  called  animal 
and  plant  lessons,  but  the  pupils  study  Zoology  and  Botany. 

It  may  be  thought  that  by  crowding  so  many  things  into  the  primary  course 
we  shall 'murder  the  innocents'.  Far  from  that.  The  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  natural  function  of  the  mind;  and  if  the  matter  and  method  is 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  pupil,  the  children  will  derive  the 
greatest  pleasure  from  the  school  relations  and  duties.  In  the  primary  school 
the  exercises  should  be  short  and  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  sessions  not  more 
than  five  hours  per  day.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  teach  science  as  sci- 
ence. If  it  is  feared  that  reading  and  spelling  will  be  pushed  aside  to  give 
place  to  so  many  general  lessons,  you  have  but  to  remember  that  the  children 
are  reading,  spelling,  printing  or  writing  constantly,  and  they  will  acquire  re- 
markable fluency  and  naturalness  in  reading.  It  is  not  necessary  to  read 
every  thing  from  a  book.  Inflection,  emphasis,  degrees  of  force,  speed,  pitch, 
volume,  may  be  attended  to  in  reading  the  printing  pr  writing  on  a  blackboard 
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or  slate  as  well  as  from  the  pages  of  a  book.  The  children  will  soon  learu  that 
a  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,  and  that  unless  the  printed  word  awakens  the 
conception  for  Avhich  it  is  the  sign,  it  is  not  reading,  but  parroting. 

It  will  be  found  convenient  to  have  a  nest  of  measures  —  as  a  bushel,  a  half- 
bushel,  a  peck,  a  four-quart  and  a  quart  measures, —  that  the  children  may  get 
a  clear  perception  of  the  units  of  measure.  How  shall  they  form  correct  con- 
ceptions of  such  material  things  as  they  have  never  perceived  ?  Of  what  value 
is  a  judgment  about  conceptions  or  perceptions  that  are  themselves  erroneous? 
Or  how  can  there  be  a  judgment  about  percej^tions  or  conceptions  that  do  not 
exist?  There  should  be  also  the  means  for  giving  the  correct  perceptions  of 
the  units  of  linear,  square  and  cubic  measure,  of  liquid  measure,  and  of 
weight.  For  lessons  on  animals,  plants,  and  minerals,  the  children  should  be 
encouraged  to  collect  and  bring  specimens  of  such  as  are  portable.  For  lessons 
on  the  horse  or  cow,  either  of  these  animals  may  be  led  to  the  school-yard  for 
examination. 

It  was  said  that  the  characteristic  teaching  in  the  primary  school  should  be 
objective;  that  in  the  intermediate  and  grammar  schools  both  objective  and 
subjective;  while  that  in  the  high  school  may  be  more  especially  subjective; 
—  that  is,  in  case  the  organization  of  the  school  be  made  according  to  princi- 
ples indicated. 

But,  it  may  be  asked.  What  is  'object  teaching',  or  objective  teaching?  ana 
what  is  subjective  teaching?  In  one  sense,  all  teaching  —  all  studying — is  ob- 
jective. Whenever  any  part  of  the  external  world  —  now  and  here  present  to 
the  senses — is  made  the  special  object  of  examination,  we  call  that 'object 
teaching'.  Whenever  a  conception  of  the  mind,  a  'mental  reproduction',  is 
made  the  object  of  examination,  that,  too,  is  'object  teaching'.  The  object  of 
study  in  the  first  case  is  out  of  the  mind,  that  in  the  second  case  is  within  the 
mind.  To  distinguish  the  former  from  the  latter,  the  first  is  called  the 'ob- 
ject-object', the  latter  the  'subject-object'.  The  former  is  objective  study,  the 
latter  subjective  study,  as  to  the  pupil;  as  to  the  teacher,  the  former  is  object- 
ive teaching,  the  latter  subjective  teaching.  It  will  be  seen  that  both  modes 
of  teaching  are  contemplated  —  the  one  is  not  complete  without  the  other  — 
the  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other;  but  the  order  is,  ahoays,  first  objective, 
second  subjective. 

Since  in  intellectual,  moral  and  religious  education  it  is  the  human  soul  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  educating  process,  it  is  an  essential  requisite  that  the  man 
or  woman  who  would  conduct  the  education  of  children  and  youth  should 
possess  some  knowledge  of  the  mental  faculties  and  of  the  forms  of  activity 
included  in  these  faculties,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  emotions,  afl'ections 
and  desires,  and  of  the  laws  of  their  activity.  How  shall  the  teacher  be  able 
to  draw  out  —  educere  —  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  when  he  knows  not  what 
those  faculties  are,  nor  the  law  of  their  development?  How  shall  he  excite  to 
activity  the  powers  of  the  mind,  when  he  knows  not  the  springs  by  which  the 
mind's  powers  arc  moved  to  act? 

Some  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  and  of  the  feelings,  and  of 
their  mode  of  action,  must  be  attained  before  there  can  be  intelligence  dis- 
played in 


By  method  we  understand  the  way  in  which  the  dillercnt  faculties  can  be 
approached  in  order  to  draw  them  out,  to  take  hold  of  the  phenomena  pro- 
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sented.  To  be  able  to  determine  the  ri/jht  method  by  which  to  teach  any  sub- 
ject in  any  department  of  a  school,  the  teacher  should  strive  to  attain  three 
qualifications: 

First,  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  given  subject,  and  of 
their  practical  applications. 

Secondly/,  A  knowledge  of  the  sensibilities,  and  of  all  the  faculties  and 
powers  of  the  intellect,  and  of  their  order  and  mode  of  action. 

Possessing  these  two  qualifications,  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  attain  the 
third,  which  is  —  To  so  analyze  the  different  subjects  required  to  be  taught  as 
to  know  what  parts  of  those  subjects  address  the  presentative,  what  the  repre- 
sentative, what  the  reflective,  and  what  the  intuitive  faculties,  and  what 
forms  of  activity,  included  in  each  class  of  faculties,  are  involved  in  attaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  given  subject. 


SKETCH     OF     A     LESSON     IN     COLOR, 


BY  MISS  R.  E.  WALLACE,  AURORA. 


[Adapted  to  Children  from  8  to  10  years  of  age.] 

General  Object. — To  exercise  the  Presentative,  Representative  and 
Reflective  Faculties,  and  to  cultivate  Language. 

Specific  Object. — To  develop  ideas  of,  and  give  terms  standard,  tints, 
and  shades,  and  teach  hovf  the  two  latter  are  produced. 

Points. —  (1)  The  bluest  blue  is  called  the  standard  blue. 

(2)  Blues  lighter  than  the  standard  are  called  tints  of  blue. 

(3)  Blues  darker  than  the  standard  are  called  shades  of  blue. 

(4)  Tints  of  blue  are  made  by  mixing  Avhite  with  the  standard  blue. 

(5)  Shades  of  blue  are  made  by  mixing  black  with  the  standard  blue. 

Method. —  (1)  *Tr.  brings  before  the  class  a  box  of  colored  blocks,  and 
selects  a  standard  blue,  and  a  light  and  dark  blue.  Tr. —  Who  can 
tell  me  what  color  these  blocks  are?  H.R.  Ch. — They  are  blue.  S.R. 
Tr. —  Who  can  tell  me  what  difference  there  is  between  them?  II. R. 
Mary.— One  block  is  light  and  one  is  dark.  CD.  Tr. —  What  can  you 
tell  me  of  this  one?  (pointing  to  the  standard.)  11. R.  Johnnie. —  It 
is  the  brightest  blue.  CD.  Tr. — Who  can  think  of  another  word  to 
use  in  stead  of  brightest?  If  no  one  can,  Tr.  gives  term  bluest.  Tr. — 
Now  Jennie  may  tell  me  what  this  blue  is.     Ch. —  It  is  the  bluest  blue. 

*  Explanation  op  Abbreviations. — Tr.  =  Teacher;  Ch.  =  Child  or  Children ; 
I.E.  =  Individual  recitation;  S.R.  =  Simultaneous  recitation;  H.R.  =  Hands 
raised;  W.B.  =  Write  on  blackboard;  CD,  =  Class  decide. 
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S.R.,  W.B.  Tr. —  How  many  would  like  to  know  what  we  call  the 
bluest  blue?  U.K.  Ti-.  gives  Toint  1.  S.R.,  Tr.  W.B.  Tr.  sends  Ch. 
to  ditferent  parts  of  the  room  to  bring  specimens  of  the  standard 
blue. 

(2)  Tr.  shows  several  light  blues.  Who  can  tell  me  something 
about  these  blues?  H.R  Julia.— They  are  light  blues.  CD.  Tr.— 
Lighter  than  what?  Ch. —  Lighter  than  the  standard  blue.  CD.,  S.U. 
Tr.— Who  will  tell  me  again  what  blues  these  are?  Ch. —  Blues  light- 
er than  the  standard.  Tr. —  I  Avill  tell  you  what  we  call  these  blues. 
Tr.  gives  Toint  2.  l.K.,  S. li.  Tr.  W.B.  Ch.  bring  various  specimens 
of  tints  of  blue. 

(3)  Proceed  in  same  manner  as  for  Point  2. 

(4)  Tr.  brings  before  Ch.  a  white  palette,  and  excites  their  in- 
terest by  putting  on  it  some  blue  paint,  some  white,  and  some  black, 
in  different  places.  (The  tubes  of  oil  colors  are  best  for  this  purpose.) 
Tr.  (pointing)  What  color  have  I  here?  H.R.  Ch.— Standard  blue. 
S.K.  Tr.— And  here?  Ch.— AVhite.  S.R.  Tr.— I  want  all  to  watch 
me  closely  and  see  what  I  am  doing  with  the  white  and  standard  blue. 
(Tr.  mixes  a  little  of  each.)  Tr.— What  am  I  doing?  ILR.  Johnnie. 
—  You  are  mixing  white  with  the  standard  blue.  CD.,  S.R  (Tr. 
mixes  several  tints  and  shows  them  to  the  Ch.)  AVho  can  tell  me 
what  I  have  made?  II.R  Jimmie.— Tints  of  blue.  S.R.  Tr.— And 
how  have  I  made  them?  Mary.—  By  mixing  white  with  the  standard 
blue.  S.R  Tr. —  The  class  may  tell  me  in  concert  how  tints  of  blue 
are  made.     S.ll.  of  Point  4.     W.B. 

(5)  Tr.  pursues  similar  method  for  Point  5. 

Summari/. — The  statements  on  the  blackboard  are  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  LR.  and  S.R.  Tr.  erases,  and  removes  all  the  articles  she 
has  used.  Tr.— Who  can  tell  me  something  we  have  learned  to-day? 
ir.K.  l.R.  of  Point  1.  S.R.  Tr.— Who  can  tell  me  what  shades  of 
blue  are?  II.R  LR  of  Point  3.  S.R.  Tr.— Who  can  lind  some 
light  blues  and  tell  me  what  they  are  called?  H.R  Ch.  does  so  and 
gives  Point  2.  Tr. —  Who  can  tell  me  how  these  are  made?  II.R. 
l.R  of  Point  4.  S.R.  Tr.— Who  will  tell  me  the  last  thing  we 
learned.     LR.  of  Point  5.     S.R 

NoTK. —  The  points  in  this  sketch  furnish  material  sufficient  for  four  or  five 
lessons  of  15  minutes  each. 


To  be  the  teacher,  the  guardian,  the  exemplar  of  fifty  children,  year 
after  year,  is  such  an  office  as  demands  the  utmost  skill  of  man  or 
woman. 

XV— 27. 
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E  li  K  O  11  S       I  N       T  E  A  C  II  1  N  G 


BY    KOBT.    ALLYN. 


"To  err  is  liumaii  "  is  the  half  of  a  deiirly-beloved,  often-quoted  and 
highly-praised  old  proverb.  We  all  repeat  it,  and* even  seem  to  take 
a  pride  in  believing  the  truth  of  it;  and  then,  to  repay  ourselves  for 
the  confession,  we  delight  in  visiting  penalties  on  the  heads  of  the 
crrers,  to  malce  a  word.  All  this  may  work  well  in  practice,  though  it 
is  slightly  inconsistent.  When,  indeed,  the  maxim  is  used  to  fasten 
the  cloak  of  a  generous  charity  over  the  shoulders  of  an  offending 
fellow  mortal,  it  can  not  be  severely  condemned;  but  when  it  is 
quoted  to  excuse  or  justify  our  own  laziness,  or  vinthinking  haste  in 
action,  we  can  hardly  rebuke  it  too  sternly.  And,  while  the  human 
race  retains  this  peculiar  human  propensity,  it  will  always  be  profita- 
ble to  criticise  and  even  censure  the  erratic  steps  of  those  who  are  set 
up  to  be  guides  of  others,  or  leaders  in  any  good  cause.  Errors  com- 
mitted by  such  are  doubly  serious,  inasmuch  as  they  continually 
change  the  lights  by  whicli  the  rest  of  mankind  must  steer  over  the 
dark  and  unknown  sea  where  we  sail  to  our  eternity. 

Teachers  must  lead  the  grand  march  of  the  young  intellect  of  the 
race,  and  survey,  and  mark  out,  and  construct,  the  roads  of  human 
improvement.  How  important  that  those  roads  be  properly  located 
and  well  built  the  first  time!  Teachers  carry  the  head-lights  for  the 
car  of  progress,  and  these  lights  should  be  strong  and  steady,  with  no 
coloring  or  flicker,  in  order  both  to  reveal  the  dangers  on  either  hand* 
and  to  illuminate  the  track  far  before  the  moving  train. 

With  these  thoughts  in  our  minds,  let  us  briefly  consider  a  few 
errors  which  lead  many  teachers  astray.  Some  of  these  arc  grave 
errors  in  principle,  and  lead  to  graver  errors  in  practice.  Some  will 
chiefly  operate  to  blind  the  teaclier  himself,  others  will  almost  solely 
act  to  discourage  the  pupil,  while  others  still  will  aftect  both  teacher 
and  scholar,  and  also  the  whole  community  in  which  they  thrive. 

1.  The  first  which  is  named  is  "Nothing  must  be  forgotten."  Of 
course,  this  means  'nothing'  good.  Any  otlier  supposition  would  be 
simply  preposterous;  for  a  thousand  bad  things  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  utterly  forgotten.  But  many  a  teacher  will  insist  that  of  a  science 
learned  no  jiart  shall  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten.  Hence  they  pre- 
scribe very  frequent  reviews,  and  tedious  repetitions  almost  innumer- 
able, of  all  topics  studied,  and  debar  their  pupils  from  advancement 
till  the  niinvitest  details  can  all  be  recalled  with  galloping  accuracy. 
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They  insist  on  remembering  every  thing,  till,  by  their  repeated  itera- 
tions of  the  same  facts  and  words,  the  pathway  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
any  branch  of  science  is  worn  as  bare  as  a  desert  and  as  hard  as  the 
Appian  Way.  Now  no  man  can  deny  that  one  object  of  study  is  to 
remember  something.  But  many  times  it  is  better  to-  forget.  After 
the  house  is  built,  who  wants  to  remember  the  scaffold?  The  object 
of  taking  food  is  not  to  retain  it  in  the  stomach,  but  to  incorporate  it 
into  the  system;  and  oven  much  of  it  can  never  be  retained  in  the 
system  at  all.  So  with  knowledge,  and  especially  with  discipline. 
They  must  be  incorporated  into  the  substance  of  the  mind;  and  this 
implies  that  the  mind  shall  be  as  unconscious  of  their  existence,  for 
the  time,  as  the  body  is  of  its  muscles.  Much  of  our  most  profitable 
discipline  has  become  entirely  lost  to  the  consciousness;  and  memory 
is  a  conscious  state.  Only  a  small  portion  of  what  any  one  learns  can 
be  used  in  the  business  of  life;  and  if  what  is  unused  were  to  be  re- 
membered, it  would  be  actually  in  the  way, —  simply  useless  lumber. 
Let  it  be  forgotten,  then. 

AVe  often  mistake  the  nature  of  memory,  and  say  we  have  forgotten 
names  and  dates,  words  and  sentences,  facts  and  principles.  We  can 
not,  indeed,  at  the  moment  recall  them,  but  we  are  sure  they  are  yet 
remembered,  and  we  all  the  while  know  that  a  very  little  delay  and 
thought  will  bring  back  the  clue  to  the  train  of  associations  which 
will  furnish  them  to  the  mind  clearly  and  surely.  These  things  are 
by  no  means  forgotten.  Consciousness  tells  us  they  are  in  the  store- 
house, and  we  soon,  by  our  search  for  them,  prove  that  we  do  remem- 
ber them.  A  man  who  has  every  item  of  his  knowledge  at  call  can 
have  but  a  small  treasure  of  wisdom.  One  who  can  carry  all  his  money 
in  small  change  in  his  wallet  certainly  is  not  rich;  and  he  who  has  a 
safe  full  of  bills  and  notes  may  often  be  greatly  puzzled  to  put  his 
hand  on  a  particular  package  which  he  knows  he  possesses.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  miser  spending  so  much  time  in  counting  his  money 
as  to  hinder  him  from  improving  many  an  opportunity  for  making 
more.  And  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as  compelling  a  scholar  to  go 
over  his  learning  in  reviews  so  frequently  and  at  such  an  expense  of 
time  as  shall  prevent  him  from  extending  his  information  and  from 
completing  his  discipline.  Even  a  cow  or  a  goat  may  grow  poor  by 
ruminating  too  long  on  the  old  cuds,  while  they  neglect  to  crop  grass 
to  make  new  ones.  This  repetition  may  be  continued,  under  plea  of 
'refreshing  the  memory',  till  ruts  and  grooves  are  worn  in  the  mind, 
to  the  damage  of  the  soul  and  character.  Far  better  is  it  to  forget  a 
great  deal  than  thus  to  narrow  the  mind  and  disgust  it  with  all 
knowledge. 

Much  of  our  knowledge  and  discipline  or  culture  —  and  often  the 
most  profitable  part  of  it  —  lies  in  the  mind  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  like  seeds  which  rest  for  years  in  the  soil,  till  they  are 
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turned  up  by  the  plow,  when  sunshine  and  rain  cause  them  to  grow 
at  once.  Or  this  discipline  is  more  like  the  manure  and  culture  put 
on  good  soil,  not  available  for  the  present  year's  crop,  but  only  prep- 
aratives for  the  future.  The  ferns  and  coniferpo  of  the  carboniferous 
era  died  and  left  the  world  covered  with  stores  of  fuel  and  vegetable 
mould  which  ages  have  not  yet  used.  Had  they  continued  to  sjjread 
their  magnificent  fronds  and  gigantic  branches,  and  to  erect  their 
sculptured  columns,  the  earth  would  have  been  still  smothered  in 
miasma.  So  it  may  be  with  knowledge.  Let  it  die  and  be  called  for- 
gotten, in  part  at  least,  and  nobler  gi-owths  will  spring  from  its  decay. 

This  attempt  to  make  scholars  remember  every  thing  entails  many 
a  pernicious  error  in  practice.  It  may  be  well  to  name  one  or  two  as 
corollaries  to  the  above  discussion.  (1)  "There  can  not  be  too  many 
reviews."  This  has  already  been  touched,  but  it  is  of  importance 
enough  to  demand  further  notice,  especially  as  it  is  a  valuable  maxim, 
if  properly  understood  and  api^lied.  No  study  can  be  mastered  with- 
out reviews.  In  this  way  alone  can  its  separate  parts  be  united  and 
dovetailed  together  into  a  coherent  whole.  But  when  a  child  has 
gone  over  a  study  and  mastered  its  details,  and,  by  some  judicious  re- 
views and  lectures,  has  soldered  all  the  parts  together,  or  rather  has 
wrought  all  the  bits  into  a  complete  mosaic  picture,  by  all  means,  let 
him  march  on  to  conquer  something  else.  A  miner  knows  that,  even 
if  he  does  leave  a  few  grains  of  gold  in  the  placer-sand  which  he  has 
sifted,  he  can  do  better  in  a  new  place;  and  so  can  a  scholar  often 
learn  more  by  "forgetting  the  things  that  are  behind  and  pressing 
forward  to  those  that  are  before" — an  exhortation  good  for  him  as  it 
is  for  a  Christian.  It  may  be  said  that  a  master  in  study  can  always 
learn  something  by  going,  for  the  thousandth  time,  over  any  given 
subject.  True,  a  master  may;  but  a  tyro  will  not  always  do  it.  The 
pupil's  eyes  are  adjusted  to  see  the  greater  lessons;  and  if  he  is  com- 
pelled to  delay  till  he  can  distinguish  the  very  small  points,  he  may 
tire.  Besides,  a  new  study  is  often  an  excitement,  and  many  times  an 
explanation  of  the  one  already  gone  over.  Who  has  not  found  that 
going  from  arithmetic  to  algebra,  and  forgetting  a  part  of  the  ele- 
mentary study,  has  really  given  a  clearer  insight  into  it  and  a  keener 
relish  for  it  than  could  have  been  acquired  by  any  amount  of  reviewing? 

(2)  Another  abuse  of  the  maxim  deserves  mention,  for  it  is  highly  in- 
jurious: "He  is  the  best  scholar  who  can  soonest  recall  and  recite  his 
knowledge."  This  is  a  favorite  principle  of  examining  committees 
and  showy  and  superficial  teachers.  In  stead  of  its  being  true,  almost 
the  reverse  is  so;  for  one  who  has  really  comprehended  the  principles 
of  any  science  can  not  so  readily  recall  the  scattered  facts  which  have 
established  those  principles,  while  he  who  only  knows  facts  and  holds 
them  in  memory  by  mere  association  of  words  can  instantaneously 
recall  them.     One  who  could  repeat,  word  for  word,  a  large  book  de- 
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clared  that  he  did  it  by  mere  word-memory  and  found  it  a  damage  to 
him.  A  man  who  has  a  harge  business  can  not  carry  the  whole  of  it 
in  his  head:  he  must  resort  to  various  heljis,  such  as  tablets,  memo- 
randums, book-accounts,  commonplaces,  and  the  like;  while  he  who 
only  sells  a  jiig  or  a  calf  a  year  can  carry  the  whole  trade  in  his  mind. 
The  philoso2)hical  arrangement  is  recalled  slowly,  while  the  common 
word-system  finds  every  syllable  a  cue  to  the  next.  Jlence  the  read- 
iest memory  may  be  a  very  defective  one;  and  the  maxim  by  which 
prizes  are  awai'ded  and  applause  rendered  to  promjit  recitations,  in 
most  cases,  is  only  an  indication  of  a  wrong  element  in  the  calcula- 
tion. 

(3)  Another  error  grows  out  of  those,  and  takes  this  shape:  "  A  few 
things  well  learned  rather  than  many  only  partially  understood." 
Tfiis  is  more  nearly  a  truth  than  the  last  quotation.  Superficial 
knowledge  is  not  to  be  coveted  nor  recommended.  But  what  is  super- 
ficiality? Our  least-advanced  students  in  Optics  are  supplied  with 
knowledge  which  would  make  all  that  Xewton  knew  or  conjectured  to 
be  possible  very  small  and  very  superficial  indeed.  If  study  and 
learning  are  to  make  men  adepts  in  knowing  one  thing  only  —  mere 
students  of  a  single  phase  of  nature, — just  as  division  of  labor  makes 
one  man  work  all  his  life  at  cutting  tlie  threads  of  screws,  and  anoth- 
er at  splitting  their  heads,  then  perfect  thoroughness  in  that  one 
branch  is  correct.  But  if  culture,  manhood,  is  the  object  sought,  then 
one  must  in  part  know  many  things.  Culture  is  produced  by  variety. 
Even  perfection  in  Gymnastics  is  attained  only  by  using  a  very  large 
variety  of  athletic  exercises.  There  will  be  a  thousand  diflerent  ma- 
noeuvres to  be  practiced  and  performed.  If  a  man  only  lifts  weights, 
he  becomes  a  giant' in  this  raising  of  heavy  weights,  like  Dr.  AVind- 
ship.  If  he  uses  only  the  boxing-gloves,  he  becomes  a  champion  of 
the  ring,  like  Ileenan.  But  if  he  will  bo  graceful  and  healthful,  let 
him  use  all  the  machinery  and  go  thi-ough  with  every  exploit,  even  if 
it  is  not  done  with  the  perfection  of  a  complete  master. 

To  make  men,  then,  with  your  culture  and  learning,  do  not  attempt 
too  much.  Let  the  scholar  forget  something;  and  let  him  go,  like  the 
bee,  to  some  new  flowers  before  he  has  completely  exhausted  the  old. 
Just  as  he  eats  his  dinner  and  forgets  all  about  it  —  unless  he  is  a  con- 
firmed dyspei)tic  or  is  working  to  make  himself  one, —  so  let  him 
learn  his  lesson  and  forget  it,  if  it  comes  natural  to  do  that — and  any 
teacher  will  declare  that  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  Let 
him  review  somewhat,  but  do  not  cover  the  road  he  is  to  travel  with 
stones  merely  for  him  to  strike  his  foot  against.  Let  him  learn  a  part 
only,  and  fill  tlie  details  into  the  outline  bj'-and-by.  Ho  will  acquire 
a  culture  thereby;  and  this  is  the  end  of  education,  rather  than 
special  thoroughness.  An  ai'chitect  is  a  better  specimen  of  a  builder 
than  a  carpenter,  or  a  joiner,  or  a  bricklayer,  or  a  stair-builder,  or  a 
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plasterer,  or  a  painter,  or  a  glazier,  because  ho  must  know  a  great  deal 
about  every  one  of  these  callings,  though  he  may  not  know  any  one 
of  them  thoroughly.  So  a  man  who  knows  something  of  a  thousand 
branches  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  better-cultured  man  —  and  wliy  not, 
therefore,  a  better  scholar? — than  he  who  knows  all  that  the  present 
state  of  science  permits  him  to  know  of  a  single  subject.  'Ilie  former 
man  is  many-sided,  liberal-cultured:  the  latter  is  narrow,  one-sided, 
rude,  and  it  may  be  boorish,  after  all. 

McKenilrce  Collnjr,  June  IC/.h,  ISC'.i. 


N  0  T  E  S      (>  N       G  R  A  ]\r  ]\I  A  R 


Ov  all  the  branches  of  education  at  present  taught  in  our  common 
schools,  no  other,  perha])s,  falls  so  far  short  of  what  it  should  accom- 
plish as  Grammar.  If  this  is  a  fact  (and  I  believe  the  voice  of  the 
community  and  the  testimony  of  educational  men  would  both  sup- 
port this  proposition),  there  is  an  imperative  need  that  we  should 
investigate  the  causes  therefor,  and,  if  possible,  propose  a  remedy. 

Ask  our  County  Superintendents  in  wdiat  branch  of  learning  can- 
didates for  teaching  pass  the  jjoorest  examinations,  and  they  will  an- 
swer "Grammar."  Listen  to  many  a  teacher's  words,  and  you  will 
distinctly  detect  the  assertion  "I  hate  Grammar."  Is  it  a  wonder 
that  from  pupils  comes  the  echoed  reply?  Many  teachers,  who  do 
not  express  this  feeling  in  words,  manifest  it  in  other  ways,  or,  at 
least,  privately  entertain  it. 

This  state  of  things  exists.  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  the  evil? 
In  what  lies  a  remedy?  That  many  a  thinking  teacher  meditates 
much  upon  the  facts  here  presented  I  believe.  Let  me  state  what 
seem  to  be  some  of  the  causes  of  dislike,  among  many  teachers  and 
pupils,  for  this  most  useful  part  of  the  common-school  course. 

One  cause  is  to  he  found  in  the  nomenclature  Let  us  examine  a  few  cases 
wherein  the  names,  in  stead  of  aiding,  confuse  the  learner.  The  pupil, 
who  has  long  since  learned  the  meaning  of  the  words  common  and 
proper,  finds  them  applied  to  classes  of  nouns.  He  ascertains  that 
Charles  is  not  common,  while  alligator  is;  though  Charleses  are  far  more 
common,  in  his  estimation,  than  alligators.  lie  learns  that  Devil  is 
proper,  while  christian  is  not  — to  him  another  anomaly.  To  him  it 
seems  very  singular  that  hook  is  of  the  singular  number.  To  add  to  his 
egotism,  he  learns  that  I  is  of  the  first  person,  while  you  is  of  onlj^ 
secondary  importance.  What  possible  consistency  can  the  pupil  see 
in  the  terms  lirst,  second  and  third  persons?  To  talk  to  him  about 
the  person  of  horse  or  tree  seems  almost  ludicrous.      Common  gender 
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is  anotliei"  appellation  of  mj'stical  meaning  to  those  unacquainted 
with  hermaphrodites.  While  the  student  is  told  tliat  good  is  of  the 
positive  degree,  he  thinks  that  best  has  as  much  positiveness,  if  not 
more.  To  him  voice,  as  applied  in  Grammar,  is  a  striking  name,  espe- 
cially when  modified  by  the  adjective  passive.  Personal  pronouns,  his 
reason  teaches  him,  are  those  that  denote  persons,  and  the  delusion 
will  long  haunt  him,  as  every  teacher  can  testify.  These  and  many 
other  perplexities  render  the  nomenclature  of  our  grammars  a  bar  to 
rapid  advancement. 

Another  reason  that  GraDunar  is  so  dijicult  is  the  contraJiclorj/  nature  vf  its 
definitions. 

While  I  regard  Kerl's  Grammar  as  one  of  the  very  best  published, 
it  can  not  be  denied  that  his  book,  like  all  the  rest,  has  many  incon- 
sistencies. Let  us  notice  some  of  the  contradictions  and  defects  of 
his  definitions. 

"-4  noun  or  pronoun  is  of  the  third  person  lohen  it  denotes  the  j^erson  or 
thing  spoken  of."  Take  the  sentence  ''I  live  here."  Does  not  the  pro- 
noun I  denote  a  'person  spoken  of,  though  that  person  is  the  s[)eak- 
er?     Most  certainly. 

".4  verb  is  in  the  active  voice  ivhcn  it  represents  its  subject  as  acting."  In 
the  sentence  "The  horse  ran  rapidly,"  the  subject  is  certainly  repre- 
sented as  acting,  and  yet  Mr.  Kerl  himself  would  not  parse  ran  as  a 
verb  in  the  active  voice. 

"^4  verb  in  the  indicative  mood  expresses  an  actual  occurrence  or  fact."  But 
do  not  verbs  in  the  potential  mood  present  'facts'  also?  In  the  sen- 
tence "George  can  learn  well"  what  does  'can  learn'  express,  unless 
a  fact. 

"yl  verb  in  the  present  tense  e.epresses  a  present  act  or  state"  and  "hi  the 
past  tense  a  past  act  or  state."  Take  the  sentences  "I  may  go"  and 
" Scholars  should  learn."  Docs  ^ may  go'  in  the  first  express  a  ' pres- 
ent act  or  state',  or  ^should  learn'  in  the  second  denote  'a  past  act  or 
state'? 

".4  transitive  verb  is  one  that  has  an  object,  or  requires  one  to  complete  the 
sense."  "  The  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  storm."  Was  %v reel: ed  \s  the 
verb,  and  yet  it  has  not,  and  never  can  have,  an  object,  though  it  is  a 
transitive  verb.  Were  the  definition  "  A  transitive  verb  is  a  verb  that 
expresses  an  act  exerted  upon  something"  (or  something  to  tliat 
effect),  it  would  apply  equally  well  to  verbs  in  either  voice;  but  it 
now  can  only  refer  to  verbs  in  the  active  voice.  As  it  now  stands,  it 
is  either  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  the  pupil,  or,  what  is  worse 
still,  a  false  guide. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  faulty  definitions  which  the  pupil 
learns  from  one  of  our  best  text-books  upon  Grammar.  Can  it  seem 
strange  that  students  should  consitlcr  grammar  a  very  hard  and  un- 
pleasant study,  when  the  definitions  arc  thus  filled  with  obscurity  and 
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error?  Writers  upon  this  .science  have  been  too  conservative,  too 
fearful  of  varying  from  the  ancient  guitles.  While  geograjihy,  arith- 
metic, etc.,  have  undergone  an  entire  change  in  their  methods  of  pre- 
sentation, grammar  remains  very  nearly  the  same  that  it  was  a  centu- 
ry ago.  The  text-books  of  to-day  are,  for  the  most  part  (to  u.se  a  mu- 
sical term),  Lindlcy  Murray,  ivilh  variations. 

It  may  be  said  that  since  the  time  of  Murray  the  English  language 
has  changed  but  little,  and  is  substantially  the  same  now  as  when  he 
wrote.  This  is  true,  and  it  is  Jilso  true  that  the  absolute  knowledge  of 
mathematics  is  about  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  last  century;  but 
the  methods  of  instruction  in  mathematics  are  entirely  different  from 
any  in  vogue  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  pupil  then  worked  his 
sum  by  rule:  he  now  solves  his  problem  by  analytical  reasoning.  Is  it 
not  true  that  in  grammar  we  now  depend  too  much  upon  rule  and  too 
little  upon  reason?  In  a  future  paper  I  shall  endeavor  to  discuss  this 
(piestion.  i.  a.  s. 


COUNTRY       8  C  II  0  0  L  S 


CouNTUY  Schools  compare  uni'avorably  with  city  schools,  m  many 
particulars. 

1.  In  the  graded  schools  of  large  towns  a  young  teacher  is  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  accomplished  educators;  in  the  country  he  super- 
intends himself. 

2.  In  towns  and  cities  the  rate  of  compensation  varies  enormously, 
according  to  the  order  of  talent  employed.  (Was  it  not  for  teaching 
that  Agassiz  receives  three  thousand  dollars  in  one  week?)  In  the 
country  a  lad  with  slender  education  and  no  experience  is  paid  forty 
or  fifty  dollars  a  month:  the  highest  ability  Avould  not  command 
double  the  amount.  "It  is  more  than  you  could  make  by  plowing; 
and  you  only  work  five  days  in  the  week." 

3.  Country  school-houses  are  seldom  or  never  constructed  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bestowment  of  maps  and  apparatus. 

4.  Modes  of  instruction  in  the  rural  districts  have  no  coherence, 
no  permanency.  The  teacher  is  employed  for  nine  months,  at  the  ut- 
most: he  must  bring  his  ^ilans  to  a  focus  within  that  time. 

5.  The  great  educational  agencies  of  our  day  —  universities,  associa- 
tions, periodicals,  lectures  —  seem  to  have  little  power  beyond  cor. 
poration  limits:  their  influence  fails  in  the  unpaved  districts,  as  the 
roar  of  a  bombardment  might  might  die  away  in  the  tenuous  regions 
of  the  upper  air. 
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6.  In  the  country  public  libraries  are  poorly  selected,  and  private 
libraries  consist  chiefly  of  cumbrous  volumes  sold  at  exoi'bitant  prices 
by  subscription.  Hence,  farmers'  boys  grow  up  without  a  taste  for 
miscellaneous  reading.  The  immense  leisure  which  they  enjoy  is  not 
improved.  They  think  that  they  are  too  tired  to  read  in  winter  even- 
ings. "When  they  enjoy  being  gone  three  or  four  hours  on  a  coon- 
hunt,  when  they  are  eager  to  spend  the  night  at  a  dance,  they  serious- 
ly believe  that  they  are  'too  tired'  to  read  half  an  hour,  reading  is 
such  drudgery  to  them. 

One  morning,  before  school  commenced,  a  boy  nine  years  old  asked 
me  what  a  ford  was.  I  explained  as  well  as  I  could,  and  then  asked 
him,  in  turn,  what  prompted  his  question.  It  seems  that  I  had  re- 
marked upon  the  reading-lesson,  the  day  before,  that  Byron's  Siege  of 
Corinth  contained  some  interesting  allusions  to  a  kindred  topic.  The 
little  fellow  found  the  volume  in  his  father's  library,  and  read  a  part 
of  the  poem:  meeting  with  a  strange  word,  he  sought  an  explanation. 
This  was  in  a  city.  In  that  school  I  found  use  for  McGuffey's  Sixth 
Reader:  in  country  schools  I  never  could  see  any  use  for  such  a  book. 

In  all  the  particulars  I  have  enumerated  farmers  might  make  great 
improvement,  if  they  thought  it  worth  while.  Yet  we  can  not  look 
for  rapid  improvements  in  country  schools  at  an  early  date.  It  might 
be  expected  that  good  methods  of  teaching,  like  good  methods  of 
farming,  would  drive  out  inferior  ones,  in  fair  competition.  But  no: 
there  is  no  body  of  employers  able  and  willing  to  in.spect  the  work 
and  judge  it  rightly.  Besides,  the  good  work  of  several  years  may  be 
in  great  measure  undone  by  the  employment  of  an  unworthy  teacher 
for  a  single  term,  just  as  carmine  ink  is  spoiled  by  a  very  slight  ad- 
mixture of  black  ink.  m. 


THE      FOOT      OF      THE      MAPLE 


The  brook  is  still  rippling  over  the  pebbles 
With  as  silvery  tone,  and  as  gentle  a  How, 

While,  this  spring  day,  I  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  maple. 
As  it  did  in  the  spring  day  of  life,  long  ago. 

The  tinkling  of  herd-bells  comes  faint  from  the  meadow; 

The  murmur  of  bees  in  the  lindcn-llowers  near, 
And  the  breath  of  the  lilies  from  down  in  the  valley, — 

They  all  seem  the  same  as  when  last  I  was  here. 

The  same  in  themselves;  but,  alasl  for  the  shadow 
That  time  has  flung  heavily  over  my  heart; 

For  the  gladness,  that  colored  with  beauty  the  landscape, 
Now  bears  in  the  chords  of  my  spirit  no  part. 

XV— 28. 
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As  I  toyed  in  Uie  mimic  cascade  of  tlie  Ijrooklet, 
Its  waters  once  dashed  o'er  a  wee  little  baud; 

And,  as  by  the  low,  pebbly  margin  I  wandered, 
Full  tiny  the  footprints  left  in  the  damp  sand. 

And  bright  were  the  bubbles  I  tossed  in  the  sunshine. 
But  bursting  fSll  soon,  to  my  childish  despair, 

They  were  types  of  the  bright-tinted  life-dreams  I  've  wov 
To  glitter  a  moment,  then  burst  as  in  air. 

Those  hands  have,  since  then,  fought  with  billows  more  an 
Have  grappled  with  dangers,  that  round  me  were  rife, 

Have  steered  the  frail  bark  o'er  life's  coral-reefed  ocean. 
Have  smitten  the  rock,  at  its  waters  of  strife. 

But  ah  !  have  those  fingers  been  laid  in  caressing 
On  sorrowing  heads  with  woe  bowing  down? 

Have  they  ministered  oft  to  the  wants  of  the  needy? 
Or  for  age-furrowed  brows  wove  a  reverence  crown  ? 

Those  feet  have,  since  then,  trod  in  dangerful  places. 
Have  wandered  oft  into  the  highway  of  sin, 

Have  been  earnestly  turned  toward  the  house  of  the  holy, 
Yet  have  i)aused  at  its  threshold,  have  entered  not  in. 

But  the  shadows  grow  longer  upon  the  calm  hillside, 
The  lilies  have  folded  their  pale  leaves  awny, 

And  hushed  is  the  hum  in  the  branches  above  me, — 
All  things  are  bespeaking  the  close  of  the  day. 

'T  is  the  close  of  life's  day:  yes,  the  shadows  grow  longer, 
And  deeper  and  lieavier  fall  on  the  heart; 

For  I  feel,  as  I  turn  from  the  foot  of  the  maple. 
That  't  is  leaving  for  ever,  as  from  it  I  part. 

I  once  left  it  light-hearted,  as  thinking  full  rpiickly 

To  see  it  again,  as  it  had  been  before; 
But  I  turn  from  it  now,  with  the  gloomy  foreboding 

That  I  '11  come  to  this  dearly-loved  scene  never  more. 

Yes,  once  will  I  come,  when  they  lay  me  down  gently, 
Just  under  the  maple,  beneath  the  cool  sod ; 

While  the  brook  will  be  murm'ring  a  silvcr-toncd  requiem 
For  the  sj)irit  that  then  will  be  resting  with  God. 


Labor  is  Genius. —  When  a  lady  once  asked  Turner,  the  celebrated 
English  painter,  what  his  secret  was,  he  replied:  "I  have  no  secret, 
Madame,  but  hard  work.  This  is  a  secret  that  many  never  learn,  and 
do  n't  succeed  because  they  do  n't  learn  it.  Labor  is  a  genius  that 
changes  the  world  from  ugliness  to  beauty,  and  the  great  curse  to 
a  great  blessing." 
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OUR    STATE    SUrERlNTENDENT    OF     INSTRUCTION. 


Dr.  Batem.vn,  the  accomplished  head  of  our  educational  system,  has 
long  enjoyed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  teachers  of  the  state. 
And  his  reputation  in  other  states  has  been,  and  is,  no  less  enviable. 
It  is  quite  generally  conceded  that,  since  the  days  of  Horace  Mann,  no 
abler  or  more  devoted  officer  has  ever  administered  the  educational 
affairs  of  any  state  than  he  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  our  own  system. 

And  this  is  surely  high  praise.  Illinois  is  a  new  state.  Its  educa- 
tional policy  is  a  thing  of  recent  creation.  Only  within  a  few  years 
has  the  public  attention  been  favorably  centred  upon  it.  Not  many 
years  ago  free  schools  were  to  the  last  degree  unpopular  in  Illinois. 
Occasionally  we  hear,  even  now,  a  faint  reverberation  —  a  sort  of  dying 
echo  —  of  the  hostile  utterances  of  former  times.  Occasionally  we 
sec,  even  now,  a  politician  so  unwisely  fossilized  as  to  run  for  office  on 
the  old  anti-educational  platform.  Formerly  this  was  the  road  to 
power  and  distinction:  now  the  'platform'  has  a  'drop  '  in  it,  and  be 
longs  to  the  political  gibbet. 

Of  course,  a  system  established  under  such  circumstances  could  be 
only  partially  copied  from  plder  states.  Neither  Massachusetts  nor 
New  York  could  in  detail  be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Illinois. 
Western  men  have  marked  peculiarities.  They  are  not  disposed  to 
copy  old  systems,  however  successful  these  may  have  been  elsewhere. 

And  the  wonderful  success  of  our  free-school  enterprise  demon- 
strates the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  built  it  up:  a  wisdom  exhibited 
not  merely  in  adaptation,  but  often  in  original  conception. 

Among  these  men  Dr.  Bateman  certainly  stands  preeminent.  He 
was  in  the  ranks,  doing  faithful  and  true  service,  when  the  first  as- 
saults were  made  upon  the  ancient  prejudices.  From  that  day  to  this, 
with  a  single  interval  of  two  years,  which  were  given  to  the  country 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  rebellion,  he  has  been  a  trusted  leader 
in  the  educational  host.  And  to-day  he  occupies  the  highest  post,  not 
merely  on  the  educational  muster-roll,  but  also  in  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  all  true  friends  of  universal  culture. 

Nor,  as  we  have  said,  is  his  reputation  confined  to  Illinois.  It  is 
abundantly  recognized  by  the  ablest  educators  every  where.  The 
present  writer  has  in  his  possession  letters  from  eminent  men,  east 
and  west,  who  unite  in  pronouncing  his  late  report  the  ablest  that  has 
appeared  for  years.  Says  one  of  these,  "The  ablest  school  report  that 
has  come  to  our  table  within  two  years  past  is  the  Biennial  Iteport  of 
Superintendent  Bateman,  of  Illinois,  for  ISG7-S.  It  not  only  discusses 
a  large  number  of  the  important  .subjects  connected  with  the  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  state,  but  the  discussion  of  each  topic  shows  a 
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comprehensive  grasp  of  its  fundamental  principles,  and  a  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  its  practical  details  and  issues.  Its  views  and  con- 
clusions commend  themselves  as  the  joint  results  of  a  wide  experi- 
ence in  school  affairs,  and  of  profound  and  earnest  thought  and  in- 
vestigation." One  of  the  niost  honored  of  the  educational  men  of 
Massachusetts  says  "Dr.  Bateman,  whom  I  have  never  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet,  writes  admirable  reports.  Ilis  exposition  of  the  Illi- 
nois system  of  schools  is  capital.  I  have  it  in  my  mind  now,  clean 
cut."     And  so  we  might  continue  to  quote. 

Of  such  a  man  we  of  Illinois  may  well  be  proud.  Long  may  he 
continue  to  stir  us  by  his  eloquence,  to  instruct  us  by  his  wisdom,  and 
to  guide  us  by  his  official  counsel.  x. 

[We  copy  the  above  from  the  Schoolmaster,  to  indorse  it  most  thor- 
oughly. Mr.  Bateman  has  labored  long  and  faithfully  for  the  per- 
fection of  the  school  system  of  our  state,  and  how  successfully  let  her 
present  advanced  position  testify.  We  utter  but  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  the  leading  educators  of  our  state  when  we  say  that  no  per- 
son within  our  knowledge  can  fill  his  place.] 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

American  Education  from  Abroad. —  In  the  Inaugural  Address  of  James  An- 
thony Froude,  M.A.,  lately  called  to  the  Eeetorship  of  the  University  of  St. 
Andrew's,  Scotland,  the  following  mention  is  made  of  our  system  of  education. 

"An  eminent  American  was  once  talking  to  me  of  the  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  The  boast  and  glory  of  it,  in  his  mind,  was  that  every  citizen 
born  had  a  fair  and  equal  start  in  life.  Ever}''  one  of  thena  knew  that  he  had 
a  chance  of  becoming  President  of  the  Republic,  and  was  spurred  to  energy 
by  the  hope.  Young  Americans  are  all  educated  alike.  The  aim  j^ut  before 
them  is  to  get  on.  They  are  like  runners  in  a  race,  set  to  jiush  and  shoulder 
for  the  best  places;  never  to  rest  contented,  but  to  struggle  forward  in  never- 
ending  competition.  It  has  answered  its  jjurpose  in  a  new  and  unsettled 
country,  where  the  centre  of  gravity  has  not  yet  determined  into  its  place;  but 
I  can  not  think  that  such  a  system  as  this  can  bo  permanent,  or  that  human 
society  constituted  on  such  a  princijile  will  ultimately  be  found  tolerable." 

In  this  extract  we  see  the  hesitating  disposition  of  human  nature  to  admit 
the  excellence  of  a  system  radically  difi'erent  from  that  in  which  one  has  been 
trained,  and  which  forms  the  standard  of  judgment.  There  is  a  quite  univer- 
sal reluctance  at  acknowledging  the  ultimate  success  of  such  a  system,  even 
though  a  present  triumph  has  been  achieved  for  it.  In  the  jiresent  instance, 
this  feeling  may  be  hightened  by  the  fact  that  theories  of  government  are  in- 
volved, and  an  admission  of  error  by  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
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influential  universities  of  Great  Britain  would  weaken  the  faith  of  llie  rising 
men  of  the  nation  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  superior  wisdom  of  a 
titled  aristocracy. 

Mr.  Froude  can  not  think  that  the  American  system  can  bo  permanent,  or 
that 'society  constituted  on  such  a  principle  will  ultimately  be  found  tolera- 
ble'. Why  not?  If  education  is  a  blessing  to  its  possessor,  bringing  him 
mental,  moral  and  social  enjoyments  he  knew  not  before,  why  not  make  it  a 
free  boon  to  all?  A  human  mind,  wherever  found,  is  susceptible  to  this  cul- 
ture, and,  because  it  is  so,  has  a  right  to  the  privilege  of  self-elevation.  It  is 
only  by  exercising  this  right  that  humanity  can  bo  developed  to  its  greatest 
extent  and  the  greatest  amount  of  happiness  realized. 

But  it  is  the  system  of  free  government,  to  which  free  education  naturally 
tends,  that  most  excites  the  fear  of  monarchies.  They  can  not  realize  the  fact 
of  an  intelligent  people  cutting  loose  from  all  precedents  and  establishing  a 
fundamental  law  for  their  own  government  and  afterward  yielding  ready  sub- 
mission to  it.  There  may  be,  indeed,  a  struggle  for  triumph  of  party,  as  there 
always  has  been,  even  in  other  governments;  but  this  is  one  of  the  moans  of 
training  which  develops  the  greatest  strength  of  the  nation,  and  places  us  still 
farther  forward  in  the  jiath  of  national  greatness.  From  this  universal  educa- 
tion, and  the  friction  of  mind  with  mind  which  must  result  from  it,  opportu- 
nity is  offered  for  calling  men  of  greater  ability  and  variety  of  talent  to  admin- 
ister the  aff'airs  of  state  than  can  be  given  in  any  other  way.  History  teaches 
U3  that  the  most  powerful  minds  have  often  risen  from  the  masses,  and  also 
that  great  abilities  are  not  universally  vouchsafed  to  any  single  family.  After 
all,  the  learned  gentleman  admits  a  possible  superiority  of  our  system,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  administers  a  rebuke  to  his  own  country  for  the  injustice  of  her 
educational  policy,  as  is  seen  by  the  following  extract. 

"If  the  million  lads  that  swarm  in  our  towns  and  villages  are  so  trained 
that  at  home  or  in  the  colonies  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  without  pass- 
ing first  through  a  jjainful  interval  of  sulieriiig,  they  will  be  loyal  wherever 
they  may  be:  good  citizens  at  home,  and  stilL  Englishmen  and  Scots  on  the 
Canadian  lakes  or  in  New  Zealand.  Our  island  shores  will  be  stretched  till 
they  cover  half  the  globe.  It  was  not  so  that  we  colonized  America,  and  we 
are  reaping  now  the  reward  of  our  carelessness.  We  sent  America  our  con- 
victs. We  sent  America  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  flinging  them  out  as  worse  than 
felons.  AVe  said  to  the  Irish  cottier,  You  are  a  burden  upon  the  rates:  go  find 
a  home  elsewhere.  Had  we  offered  him  a  home  in  the  enormous  territories 
that  belong  to  us,  we  might  have  sent  him  to  places  where  he  would  have  been 
no  burden  but  a  blessing.  But  we  bade  him  carelessly  go  where  he  would,  and 
shift  as  he  could  for  himself:  he  went  with  a  sense  of  burning  wrong,  and  he 
left  a  root  of  bitterness  behind  him.  Injustice  and  heedlessness  have  borne 
their  proper  fruits.  We  have  raised  up  against  us  a  mighty  empire  to  be  the 
rival,  it  may  be  the  successful  rival,  of  our  2>ower." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Froude  on  the  j)rimary  objects  of  education  arc  indicated 
in  the  following: 

"I  ask  a  modern  niarch-of-intellect  man  what  education  is  for;  and  he  tells 
me  it  is  to  make  educated  men.  I  ask  what  an  educated  man  is:  he  tells  mc 
it  is  a  man  whose  intelligence  has  been  cultivated,  who  knows  something  of 
the  world  he  lives  in  —  the  different  races  of  men,  their  languages,  their  his- 
tories, and  the  books  that  they  liave  written;  and  again,  modern  science,  as- 
tronomy, geology  and  physiology,  jjolitical  economy,  mathematics,  mechanics 
—  every  thing,  in  fact,  wliich  an  educated  man  ought  to  know. 

"Education,  according  to  this,  means  instruction  in  every  thing  which  hu- 
man beings  have  done,  thought,  or  discovered  —  all  history,  all  languages,  all 
sciences. 
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"The  demands  which  intelligent  people  imagine  that  they  can  make  on  the 
minds  of  students  in  this  way  are  something  amazing.  I  will  give  you  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  it.  When  the  comjietitive-examination  system  was  first  set 
on  foot,  a  board  of  examiners  met  to  draw  up  their  papers  of  questions.  Tlie 
scale  of  requirement  had  first  to  be  settled.  Among  them  a  highly-distinguished 
man,  who  was  to  examine  in  English  Ilistorj^,  announced  that,  for  himself,  he 
meant  to  set  a  paper  for  which  Macaulay  might  i)ossibly  get  full  marks;  and 
he  wished  the  rest  of  the  examiners  to  imitate  him  in  the  other  subjects.  I 
saw  the  paper  which  he  set.  I  could  myself  have  answered  two  questions  out 
of  a  dozen.  And  it  was  gravely  expected  that  ordinary  young  men  of  twenty- 
one,  who  were  to  be  examined  also  iu  Greek  and  Latin,  in  moral  philosophy, 
in  ancient  history,  in  mathematics,  and  in  two  modern  languages,  were  to 
show  a  proficiency  in  each  and  all  of  these  subjects,  which  a  man  of  mature 
age  and  extraordinary  talents,  who  had  devoted  his  whole  time  to  that  special 
study,  had  attained  only  in  one  of  them. 

"Under  this  system  teaching  becomes  cramming;  an  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  propositions  of  all  sorts  and  kinds  is  thrust  down  the  students'  throats, 
to  be  poured  out  again,  I  might  say  vomited  out,  into  examiners'  laps;  anil 
this  when  it  is  notorious  that  the  sole  condition  of  making  progress  in  any 
branch  of  art  or  knowledge  is  to  leave  on  one  side  every  thing  irrelevant  to  it, 
and  to  throw  your  undivided  energy  on  the  special  thing  you  have  in  hand. 

"Our  old  IJniversities  are  struggling  against  these  absurdities.  Yet,  when 
we  look  at  the  work  which  they  on  their  side  are  doing,  it  is  scarcely  more 
satisfactory.  A  young  man  going  to  Oxford  learns  the  same  things  which 
Avere  taught  there  two  centuries  ago;  but,  unlike  the  old  scholars,  he  learns  no 
lessons  of  poverty  along  with  it.  In  his  three  years'  course  he  will  have 
tasted  luxuries  unknown  to  him  at  home,  and  contracted  habits  of  self-indul- 
gence which  make  subsequent  hardshijis  unbearable;  while  his  antiquated 
knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  has  fallen  out  of  the  market;  there  is  no  demand  for 
him  ;  he  is  not  sustained  by  the  respect  of  the  world,  which  finds  him  ignorant 
of  every  thing  in  which  it  is  interested.  He  is  called  educated;  yet,  if  cir- 
cumstances throw  him  on  his  own  resources,  he  can  not  earn  a  sixpence  for 
himself.  An  Oxford  education  fits  a  man  extremely  well  for  the  trade  of  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  know  for  what  other  trade  it  does  fit  him,  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. More  than  one  man  who  has  taken  high  honors  there,  who  has 
learnt  faithfully  all  that  the  University  undertakes  to  teach  him,  has  been 
seen  in  these  late  years  breaking  stones  upon  a  road  in  Australia.  That  was 
all  which  he  was  found  to  be  fit  for  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  primary 
realities  of  things. 

"It  has  become  necessary  to  alter  all  this;  but  how  and  in  what  direction? 
If  I  go  into  modern  model  schools,  I  find  first  of  all  the  three  R's,  about  which 
we  are  all  agreed;  I  find  next  the  old  Latin  and  Greek,  which  the  schools  must 
keep  to  while  the  Universities  confine  their  honors  to  these;  and  then,  by  way 
of  keeping  up  with  the  times,  'abridgments',  'text-books',  'elements',  or 
whatever  they  are  called,  of  a  mixed  multitude  of  matters  —  history,  natural 
history,  physiology,  chronology,  geology,  political  economy,  and  I  know  not 
what  besides;  general  knowleilge  which,  in  my  experience,  means  general  ig- 
norance: stuff  arranged  admirably  for  one  purpose,  and  one  purpose  only  —  to 
make  a  show  in  examinations.  To  cram  a  lad's  mind  with  infinite  names  of 
things  which  he  never  handled,  places  he  never  saw  or  will  see,  statements  of 
facts  which  he  can  not  possibly  understand,  and  must  remain  merely  woids  to 
him  —  this,  in  my  opiiaiou,  is  like  loading  his  stomach  with  marbles;  for  bread 
giving    him    a   stone 

"I  accept  without  qualification  the  first  principle  of  our  forefathers,  that 
every  boy  born  into  the  world  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  maintaining  hini- 
self  in  honest  independence.  No  education  which  does  not  make  this  its  first 
aim  is  worth  any  thing  at  all.  There  are  but  three  ways  of  living,  as  some 
one  has  said:  by  working,  by  begging,  or  by  stealing.  Those  who  do  not  work, 
disguise  it  in  whatever  ])retty  language  we  please,  are  doing  one  of  the  other 
two.  A  poor  man's  child  is  brought  here  with  no  will  of  his  own.  We  have 
no  right  to  condemn  him  to  be  a  mendicant  or  a  rogue ;  he  may  fairly  demand, 
therefore,  to  be  put  in  the  way  of  earning  his  bread  by  labor.  The  practical 
necessities  must  take  precedence  of  the  intellectual.  A  tree  must  be  rooted  in 
the  soil  before  it  can  bear  flowers  and  fruit.     A  man  must  learn  to  stand  up- 
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right  ui)oii  his  own  feet,  to  respect  himself,  to  be  independent  of  charity  or  ac- 
cident. It  is  on  this  basis  only  that  any  superstructure  of  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion worth  having  can  possibly  be  built.  The  old  apprenticeshij),  therefore, 
was,  in  my  opinion,  an  cxoellent  system,  as  the  world  used  to  be.  The  Ten 
Commandments  and  a  handicraft  made  a  good  and  wholesome  equipment  to 
commence  lil'e  with.  Times  are  changed.  The  apprentice  plan  broke  down  : 
jiartly  because  it  was  abused  for  purposes  of  tyranny;  partly  because  emi)loy- 
ers  did  not  care  to  be  burdened  with  boys  whose  labor  was  unprofitable;  partly 
because  it  02)ened  no  road  for  exceptional  clever  lads  to  rise  into  higher  i)osi- 
lious;  they  were  started  in  a  groove  from  which  they  coultl  never  afterward 
escape. 

"  Yet  the  original  necessities  remain  unchanged.  The  Ten  Commandments 
are  as  obligatory  as  ever,  and  ]iractical  ability,  the  being  able  to  do  something 
and  not  merely  to  answer  (piestious,  must  still  be  the  backbone  of  the  educa- 
tion of  every  boy  Avho  has  to  earn  his  bread  by  manual  labor. 

"Add  knowledge  afterward  as  much  as  you  will,  but  let  it  be  knowledge 
which  will  lead  to  the  doing  better  each  particular  work  Avhich  a  boy  is  ^Prac- 
ticing, and  every  fraction  of  it  will  thus  be  useful  to  him;  and  if  he  has  it  in 
him  to  rise,  there  is  no  fear  but  he  will  lind  opportunity.  The  poet  Coleridge 
once  said  that  every  man  might  have  two  versions  of  his  Bible:  one  the  book 
that  he  read,  the  other  the  trade  that  lie  pursued;  he  could  find  perpetual 
illustrations  of  every  Bible  truth  in  the  thoughts  which  his  occupation  might 
oi)en  to  him.  I  would  say,  less  fancifully,  that  every  honest  occuj>ation  to 
which  a  man  sets  his  hand  would  raise  him  into  a  jihilosopher  if  he  mastered 
all  the  knowledge  that  belonged  to  his  craft. 

"Every  occupation,  even  the  meanest — I  do  n't  say  the  scavenger's  or  the 
chimney-sweep's,  but  every  productive  occupation  which  adds  any  thing  to 
the  capital  of  mankind, —  if  followed  assiduously  with  a  desire  to  understand 
every  thing  connected  with  it,  is  an  ascending  stair  whose  summit  is  no  where, 
and  from  the  successive  steps  of  which  the  horizon  of  knowledge  perpetually 
enlarges.  Take  the  lowest  and  most  unskilled  labor  of  all,  that  of  the  peasant 
in  the  field.  The  peasant's  business  is  to  make  the  earth  grow  food;  the  ele- 
mentary rules  of  his  art  are  tlie  simplest,  and  the  rude  practice  of  it  the  easi- 
est; yet  between  the  worst  agriculture  and  the  best  lie  agricultural  chemistry, 
the  application  of  machinery,  the  laws  of  the  economy  of  force,  and  the  most 
curious  problems  of  physiology.  Each  step  of  knowledge  gained  in  these 
things  can  be  immediately  api)lied  and  realized.  Each  point  of  the  science 
which  the  laborer  masters  will  make  him  not  only  a  wiser  man  but  a  better 
workman,  and  will  either  lift  him,  if  he  is  ambitious,  to  a  higher  position,  or 
make  him  more  intelligent  and  more  valuable  if  he  remains  where  he  is.  If 
he  be  one  of  Lord  Brougham's  geniuses,  he  need  not  go  to  the  Novum  Orga- 
non;  there  is  no  direction  in  which  his  own  subject  will  not  V;ad  him,  if  he 
cares  to  follow  it,  to  the  furthest  boundary  of  thought.  Only  I  insist  on  this, 
that  information  shall  go  along  with  practice,  and  the  man's  work  becomes 
more  i)roiitable  while  he  himself  becomes  wiser.  He  may  then  go  far,  or  he 
may  stoji  short;  but,  whichever  lie  do,  what  he  has  gained  will  be  real  gain, 
and  become  part  and  parcel  of  himself. 

"It  sounds  like  mockery  to  talk  thus  of  the  possible  prospects  of  the  toil- 
worn  drudge  who  drags  his  limbs  at  the  day's  end  to  his  straw  pallet,  sleeps 
heavily,  and  wakes  only  to  renew  the  weary  round.  I  am  but  comparing  two 
systems  of  education,  from  each  of  which  the  expected  results  may  be  equally 
extravagant.  I  mean  only  that  if  there  is  to  be  this  voice  rolling  over  chaos 
again,  ushering  in  a  millennium,  the  way  to  it  lies  through  industrial  teach- 
ing, where  the  practical  underlies  the  intellectual.  The  millions  must  ever  be 
condemned  to  toil  with  their  hands,  or  the  race  will  cease  to  exist.  The 
beneficent  light,  when  it  comes,  will  be  alight  which  will  make  labor  nmre 
productive  by  being  more  scientific;  which  will  make  the  humblest  drudgery 
not  unworthy  of  a  human  being,  by  making  it  at  the  same  time  an  exercise  to 
his  mind. 

"I  spoke  of  the  field-laborer.  I  might  have  gone  through  the  catalogue  of 
manual  craftsmen,  blacksmiths,  car])enters,  bricklayers,  tailors,  cobblers,  fish- 
ermen, what  you  will.  The  same  rule  ai)plies  to  them  all.  Detached  facts  on 
miscellaneous  subjects,  as  they  are  taught  at  a  modern  school,  are  like  separate 
letters  of  endless  alphabets.     You   may  load  the  mechanical  memory  with 
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thcin  till  it  becomes  a  marvel  of  retcntiveness.  Your  young  prodigy  may 
amaze  examiners,  and  delight  inspectors.  His  achievements  may  be  emblaz- 
oned in  blvie-booUs,  and  furnish  matter  for  ilattering  reports  on  the  excellence 
of  our  educational  system;  and  all  this  while  you  have  been  feeding  him  with 
chips  of  granite.  But  arrange  your  letters  into  words,  and  each  word  becomes 
a  thought,  a  symbol  waking  in  the  mind  an  image  of  a  real  thing.  Group 
your  words  into  sentences,  and  thought  is  married  to  thought  and  produces 
ol^her  thoughts,  and  the  chi2:)s  of  granite  become  soft  bread,  wholesome,  nutri- 
tious, and  invigorating.  Teach  your  boys  subjects  which  they  can  only  re- 
member mechanically,  and  you  teach  them  nothing  which  it  is  worth  iheir 
while  to  know.  Teach  them  facts  and  principles  which  they  can  apply  and 
use  in  the  work  of  their  lives;  and,  if  the  object  be  to  give  your  clever  work- 
ing lads  a  chance  of  rising  to  become  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  or  mill- 
ionaires with  palaces  and  powdered  footmen,  the  ascent  into  those  blessed  con- 
ditions will  be  easier  and  healthier,  along  the  track  of  an  instructed  industry, 
than  by  the  paths  which  the  most  keenly-sharpened  wits  would  be  apt  to 
choo^  for  themselves." 

Kducatkinal  Mketings  during  Vacation. —  For  the  convenience  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Teacher,  we  give  a  list  of  educational  meetings  held  during  this  and 
the  ensuing  month.  We  hope  that  every  one  of  them  will  be  visited  by  teach- 
ers of  our  own  state. 

To  commence  at  home:  The  usual  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  In- 
stitute will  be  lield  at  Normal,  commencing  August  9th  and  continuing  two 
weeks.  This  body  is  composed  of  teachers  from  the  whole  state,  and  its  exer- 
cises will  be  in  charge  of  the  Normal  Faculty, —  a  fact  which  alone  is  guaranty 
of  their  profitable  character. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  given  the  full  programme  of  the  meeting  of  the 
Southern-Illinois  Association  at  Mattoon. 

An  Institute  of  two  weeks'  duration  will  behold  at  Carbondale,  commencing 
August  8th.  It  will  be  a  fitting  close  to  the  instruction  of  the  Normal  Class  in 
Southern-Illinois  College,  an  institution  which  is  doing  much  for  teachers  in 
that  section. 

The  throe  National  Associations  meet  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  on  the  third  week 
in  August,  the  Association  of  State  Superintendents  holding  Monday;  the  .Amer- 
ican Normal  Association,  Tuesday;  and  the  Normal  Teachers'  Association,  dur- 
ing the  three  subsequent  days. 

The  Oldo  State  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Cleveland,  on  the  Cth,  7th, 
and  8th  inst. 

The  Minnesota  Association  will  meet  at  Rochester,  during  the  last  week  in 
August. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  will  meet  at  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  Au- 
gust 3d,  4th,  and  5th. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  will  meet  at  Grecnsburg,  August  10th,  and  con- 
tinue three  days. 

We  forgot  to  mention  in  the  i)roper  place  the  meeting  of  the  Western  College 
Association  at  Evanston,  in  this  state,  on  the  2-lth  day  of  August,  continuing 
four  days. 

The  State  Association  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Marshalltown,  August  24,  25,  and 
20. 

That  of  New  York  meets  at  Ithaca,  July  27,  2S,  and  2'J. 

Fractions. —  As  treated  in  the  books,  Multiiilication  of  Fractions  comprises 
three  cases, —  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  a  Avholo  number  by  a  fraction, 
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and  a  fraction  by  a  fraction;  and  Division  is  similarly  divided.  The  first  two 
of  these  cases,  in  each  rule,  are  each  some  times  divided  into  two  others,  mak- 
ing, in  all,  ten  cases  in  which  changes  arc  wrought  upon  fractions.  Now,  each 
one  of  these  may  be  easily  enough  presented  by  the  teacher  and  comprehended 
by  the  pupil,  when  taken  by  itself;  but  by  the  time  they  have  all  been  pre- 
sented  there  has  been  so  much  combination  of  numerator  with  denominator, 
and  vice  versa,  that  there  is  not  much  beside  confusion  in  the  i)upirs  mind. 
The  ability  on  the  part  of  one  of  a  class  to  answer  2>roniptly  and  correctly  all 
three  of  the  following  questions  Avould  show  an  extraordinary  comprehension 
and  aptness  in  the  subject:  "Ilowdo  you  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  frac- 
tion?" "For  what  case  is  this  the  rule?  Divide  the  numerator,  or  multi- 
ply the  denominator  ";  and  this,  "Multi])ly  by  the  denominator,  awrf  divide 
by  the  numerator." 

To  assist  in  avoiding  this  confusion,  the  following  plan  is  suggested.  Teach 
the  class  how  a  whole  number  may  be  changed  to  an  equivalent  improper 
fraction.  Then  present  to  them  the  last  case  of  these  three  in  each  rule,  ex- 
plaining it  carefully  and  making  numerous  applications.  The  first  and  second 
cases  can  then  easily  be  brought  under  this  one,  and  the  whole  matter  be  much 
simplified.  The  whole  subject  will  be  much  more  clearly  and  permanently 
left  in  the  minds  of  the  class. 

State  Certificates. — The  attention  of  teachers  is  earnestly  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  The  idea  of  these 
certificates  was  originated  in  this  state,  and  was  embodied  in  the  form  of  a  law 
in  the  year  1861.  Since  that  time  this  certificate  has  been  granted  to  125 
teachers,  30  of  whom  were  ladies,  and  95  gentlemen.  The  whole  number  is 
not  great,  but  the  list  granted  each  year  is  larger  than  the  previous  one.  The 
good  results  of  the  system  are  various.  By  it  the  business  of  teaching  is  raised 
by  public  enactment  to  the  dignity  and  permanence  of  either  of  the  other 
learned  professions.  And  properly  so.  "Why  should  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  spent  years  of  study  in  j^reparation  for  his  vocation,  and  supplemented 
them  by  an  equal  amount  of  successful  teaching,  be  subjected  to  the  annoy- 
ance, if  not  the  indignity,  of  a  periodical  examination,  often  by  men  much  his 
inferiors  in  mental  attainment  and  practical  knowledge,  any  more  than  should 
the  lawyer  or  physician? 

But  of  more  value  than  any  jiublic  recognition  is  the  moral  efl'ect  upon  the 
teachers  themselves.  The  fact  that  any  person  is  engaged  in  a  calling  which 
has  both  permanence  and  position  exerts  a  reflex  influence  upon  him  in  his 
whole  conduct.  lie  feels  that  he  is  obligated  to  sustain  himself  and  reflect 
credit  upon  his  business:  a  settled  purpose  is  given  to  his  eflbrts,  a  unity  of 
aim  to  his  whole  life.  The  elleet  which  the  establishment  of  this  grade  of  cer- 
tificate has  upon  the  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  is  of  great  value.  A 
powerful  incentive  is  otfered  to  seek  higher  attainments;  by  self-culture  and 
successful  labor  to  become  fitted  for  admission  into  the  highest  rank  of  the 
lirofession.  The  influence  which  this  ambition  is  silently  exerting  upon  the 
best  teachers  contributes  greatly  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  profession. 
If  the  teachers  of  the  state  should  feel  morally  obligated  to  prepare  themselves 
for  this  State  Diploma,  and  should  apply  for  it,  there  would  be  gained  to  the 
profession  a  respect  from  the  people  and  a  power  in  society  which  all  anxiously 
hope  for,  but  which  few  really  set  themselves  about  working  for.  And  is  there 
not  such  an  obligation  resting  upon  every  one  engaged  in  so  important  and  en- 
nobling a  calling  as  is  the  teacher's? 

XV— 29. 
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"An  Examination  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates  will  be  held  at  the 
State  Normal  University,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  10th  and  11th  of 
August  next,  pi-ovided  not  less  than  ten  applications  from  teachers  desiring 
such  examination,  and  engaging  to  be  present,  are  received  at  this  office  by  the 
20th  of  July. 

"As  soon  as  the  required  number  of  applications  are  received,  the  fact  will 
be  duly  announced  to  all  concerned,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  from  this  office,  so 
that  all,  having  timely  notice,  may  govern  themselves  accordingly.  Prompt 
action  is  requested,  as  no  examination  will  be  held  unless  at  least  ten 
teachers  in  the  the  state  desire  it,  and  there  will  not  be  time  to  prepare  and 
print  the  questions,  etc.,  unless  the  holdiug  of  the  examination  can  be  deli- 
niely  determined  upon  by  the  time  designated  (July  20th). 

"Circulars  giving  full  information  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  examin- 
ation, and  of  the  branches  and  topics  embraced  therein,  will  be  furnished,  on 
application,  to  all  who  propose  to  attend. 

"The  Annual  Session  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Institute,  will  begin 
August  9th,  and  continue  two  weeks,  so  that  candidates  for  State  Certificates 
will  also  have  an  opportunity  of  attending  the  meetings  and  participating  in 
the  exercises  of  that  body,  which  has  already  become  an  established  slate  edu- 
cational agency  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  commanding  inlluence  and 
power.  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  session  of  the  Institute  will  be  the  most 
vigorous,  interesting  and  profitable  in  its  history,  and  the  most  largely  attended. 
The  class  to  be  examined  for  the  State  Professional  Diploma  ought  to  be  the 
largest  that  has  ever  yet  convened.  It  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  state  to  deter- 
mine how  this  shall  be.  NEWTON  BATEMAN, 

"  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction." 

The  Industrial  University. —  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Regent,  is  now  absent  iu 
Europe,  visiting  the  industrial  schools  of  England  and  the  Continent.  In  a 
private  letter,  giving  some  account  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Ciren- 
cester, he  says  "  I  see  some  things  to  cojiy  and  many  things  to  avoid.  They 
are  struggling  against  even  greater  difficulties  in  the  constituency  they  have 
to  deal  with  than  wc  are.  They  are,  however,  hopeful,  and  will  yet  win  their 
way." 

The  Spring  term  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University  closed  with  80  students 
in  attendance.  Of  these  65  drew  rooms  in  the  building  for  the  ensuing  year, 
besides  those  who  room  in  families.  Many  of  the  former  students  who  were 
absent  during  the  Spring  term  have  signified  their  intention  to  return  in  the 
fall.  Many  new  students  are  sending  in  their  names.  During  the  past  term 
and  a  half  ten  students  of  the  classes  in  Chemistry  have  worked  two  hours  each 
day  in  the  laboratory,  and  have  made  excellent  progress.  One  resident  gradu- 
ate has  also  been  at  work  at  analysis.  The  classes  in  Botany  and  Agricultural 
Botany  have  been  full.  Seven  of  the  students  are  now  absent  on  a  botanical 
excursion,  under  the  lead  of  Prof.  Burrill.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  they  have  free  passes  over  its  whole  extent.  Of  the  class  in 
Civil  Engineering,  three  students  are  now  in  the  field  for  the  vacation,  em- 
ployed in  actual  railroad  surveys.  The  students  iu  Agriculture  proper  have 
manifested  much  interest.  On  the  grounds  and  on  the  farms  voluntary  labor 
has  been  performed  by  the  students  to  the  amount  of  2497  hours,  or  for  the 
term  5445,  amounting  to  $680.02. 

In  the  examinations  for  prize  and  honorary  scholarships,  to  be  held  the  last 
of  August  or  the  first  of  September,  the  Regent  offers  the  following  prizes:  To 
the  candidate  who  shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  the  studies  preparatory 
to  the  Agricultural  Course,  including  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
phy, History  of  United  States,  and  Algebra,  $30;  to  the  second  best  candidate 
for  the  above  course,  $20.     To  the  candidate  for  the  course  in  Mechanics  who 
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shall  pass  the  best  examination  in  the  studies  above  nameil,  and  in  Plane  an4 
Solid  Geometry  and  the  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  $30 ;  to  the  second 
best,  $20. 

Sodthern-Illixois  Association. —  As  will  be  seen  by  the  programme,  this 
body  will  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  Mattoon,  commencing  August  .30. 
It  is  needless  for  us  to  urge  upon  the  teachers  of  that  part  of  the  stale  the 
necessity  and  advantage  of  a  full  attendance  at  this  meeting.  The  Executive 
Committee  have  presented  a  programme  by  which  the  thoughts  of  many  of 
the  best  educators  of  the  state  are  called  for  upon  questions  closely  related  to 
the  successful  work  of  our  profession  in  the  school-room,  its  elevation,  and  to 
the  general  advance  of  education.  They  have  done  an  arduous  work  well. 
From  the  reputation  and  known  ability  of  the  lecturers,  it  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  exercises  will  be  characterized  by  earnestness  and  directness. 
If  the  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  last  year  affords  any  criterion  to  judge  by, 
the  teachers  of  Southern  Illinois  will  be  present  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
meeting  will  be  one  of  the  most  successful  ever  held  in  the  state. 

Ventilation. —  While  meditating  an  editorial  upon  this  all-important  sub- 
ject, we  bethought  ourselves  of  the  following  '  Apeel',  j)ublished  some  years 
since,  and  upon  looking  it  up,  find  that  it  puts  the  subject  in  so  much  stronger 
and  clearer  light  than  any  thing  that  we  could  say  that  we  have  concluded  to 
republish  it.  For  there  are  teachers,  as  well  as  'sextants',  who  need  their  at- 
tention continually  called  to  this  matter. 

We  commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  all  the  little  calculation  about 
the  '  breths'. 

A  APEEL  TO  THE  SEXTANT  OF  THE  OLD  BRICK  MEETINHOUSE. 

0  sextant  of  the  meetinhouse,  which  sweeps 
And  dusts,  or  is  supposed  to,  and  makes  fires, 

And  lites  the  gass,  and  some  times  leaves  a  screw  loose, 

In  which  case  it  smells  ofl\ill — worse  than  lampile; 

And  rings  the  bell,  and  toles  it  when  men  dyes. 

To  the  grief  of  survivin  pardners,  and  sweeps  paths, 

And  for  the  survases  gits  $100  per  annum, 

Which  them  that  thinks  it 's  deer  let  'em  try  it, 

Gettin'  up  before  suulite  in  all  weathers,  and 

Kindlin'  fiers  when  the  weather  is  as  cold 

As  zero,  and  like  as  not  green  wood  for  kindlins; 

1  woodent  be  hired  to  do  it  for  no  sum  — 
But  o  sextantl  there  are  1  kommodity 

Wich  's  moaMhan  gold,  wich  do  n't  cost  nolhin', 

Worth  more  than  enything  except  the  Sole  of  Mann  — 

I  mean  pewer  Are,  sextant,  I  mean  power  Are  I 

O  it  is  plenty  out  o'  doors,  so  plenty  it  doant  no 

What  on  earth  to  do  with  itself,  but  llys  about 

Scatterin'  leaves  and  blowin'  oil'  men's  hats; 

In  short,  it  's  just  '  free  as  are '  out  doors. 

But,  o  sextant,  in  our  church  is  scarce  as  piety  — 

Scarce  as  batik  bills  when  agents  beg  for  mishcns, 

Which  some  say  is  purly  often  (taint  nothin'  2  me, 

Wat  I  give  aint  nothin'  2  nobody),  but,  o  sextant, 

U  shot  500  men,  wimmin  &  childern, 

Specbally  the  latter,  uj)  in  a  tite  place, 

And  some  has  bad  breths,  none  aint  2  swete, 

Some  is  fevery,  some  is  scroflous,  some  has  bad  teeth, 

And  some  aint  none,  and  some  aint  over  clean, 
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,  But  every  1  on  'em  brethes  in  &  out  &  in  say 

Fifty  times  a  minit,  or  1,000,000  &  a  half 
Bretlas  an  our. 

Now  how  long  will  a  church  full  of  are  last 
At  that  rate?     I  ask  you.     Say  15  minits 
And  then  what 's  to  be  did? 
Why  then  they  must  brethe  it  all  over  agin, 
And  then  agin,  and  so  on,  till  each  has  took  it 
Down  at  least  ten  times  and  let  it  up  agin,  and 
What  's  moar,  the  same  individual 
Do  n't  have  the  privilege  of  brethin  his  own  are 
And  no  one  else,  each  must  take  what  comes  2  him. 
0  sextant,  do  n't  you  no  your  lungs  are  belluses. 
To  blow  the  fier  of  life,  and  keep  it  from 
Goin'  out,  and  how  can  belluses  blow  without  wind  ; 
And  aint  wind  are?     I  put  it  to  your  conshens. 
Are  is  the  same  to  us  as  milk  to  babies, 
Or  water  is  to  fish,  or  pendulums  to  clox  — 
Or  roots  and  airbs  to  a  Injin  doctor. 
Or  little  pills  unto  an  Omepath, 
Or  boys  to  gurls.     Are  is  for  us  to  brethe. 
And  wat  signifies  who  preaches  if  I  can't  bretlie? 
Wat 's  Pol?     Wat 's  Pollus  to  sinners  who  are  ded? 
Ded  for  want  of  breth  1  why,  sextant,  when  we  dy 
,  It 's  cause  we  can't  brethe  no  more  —  that 's  all. 

And  now,  o  sextant,  let  us  beg  of  you 
2  let  a  little  are  in  2  our  church 
(Fewer  are  is  sertain  proper  for  pews). 
And  do  it  on  week  days  and  Sundays  tew  — 
It  aint  any  trouble  —  only  make  a  hole, 
And  the  are  will  come  in  of  itself, 
(It  loves  to  come  in  where  it  can  get  warm) 
And  o  how  it  will  rouse  the  people  up. 
And  spirit  up  the  preacher,  and  stop  the  gaps 
And  yawns  and  fidgitings  as  efl'ectual 
As  winds  on  the  dry  Boans  the  Proffit  tells  of.' 

Southern-Illinois  Teacher. —  This  journal,  with  its  May  number,  makes  its 
first  appearance  since  the  destruction  of  its  ofllce  by  fire,  in  March  last.  It 
will  be  issued  monthly,  for  the  present,  in  stead  of  semi-monthly  as  hereto- 
fore. Its  editor,  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  promises  various  improvements.  The 
journal  is  doing  a  good  work. 

Relative  Wages  in  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois. —  The  number 
of  school-teachers  in  Illinois  in  1SG8  was  19,037;  in  Massachusetts,  for  the  same 
year,  7,852;  average  wages  per  month  for  female  teachers  in  Illinois  for  1808, 
$32.80;  in  Massachusetts,  $27.8-1.  The  number  of  children  attending  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Illinois  in  1868  exceeds  the  number  in  Massachusetts  by  over 
350,000.  The  amount  expended  yearly  for  school  purposes  in  Chicago  is  greater 
than  that  expended  in  Boston.  Why  not,  hereafter,  call  Chicago  the  '  Hub', 
and  Illinois  the  greatest  state  in  the  Union?  There  are  12,000  more  teachers 
in  Illinois  than  in  Wisconsin.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers 
in  Wisconsin  for  1808  was  $42.90;  female  teachers,  $27.18;  in  Illinois  for  the 
same  year,  male  teachers,  $42.40;  female  teachers,  $32.80.  s.  111.  Teacher. 

E,hode-Island  Schoolmaster. —  The  suspension  of  this  journal  will  be  a 
source  of  much  regret  to  all  friends  of  educational  literature.  For  years  it  was 
one  of  the  ablest  and  best  conducted  among  the  papers  of  its  kind.    The  ex- 
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pression  'A3  good  as  the  Schoolmaster  used  to  be'  has  come  to  our  cars  from 
various  sources,  away  off  here  in  the  Prairie  State.  The  explanation  of  its 
vigorous  life  has  been  an  enigma  to  us  ever  since  we  have  known  any  thing  of 
educational  periodicals.  Our  only  solution  was  in  the  pluck  for  which  Utile 
Rhody  is  renowned.  But  really,  when  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  such  on 
enterprise  devolve  upon  a  few,  it  is  no  wonder  if,  with  added  years  and  labors, 
other  cares  and  duties  will  creep  in  and  occupy  time  never  easily  found  for  ihe 
work.  The  demise  of  the  Schoolmaster  is  much  to  be  regretted,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  a  valuable  educational  journal,  but  also  as  an  indication  of 
the  condition  of  educational  spirit  in  the  state. 

"Words  of  Cheer. —  The  following  extract,  taken  from  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press,  is  one  of  numerous  acknowledgments  of  the  high  position  which 
the  Illinois  Teacher  occupies  as  an  educational  journal.  It  bestows  a  de- 
served compliment  upon  our  able  corps  of  contributors. 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  noticed,  in  various  educational  and  other  publica- 
tions, pithy  extracts  and  suggestive  longer  essays,  all  properly  credited  to  the 
Illinois  Teacher.  An  examination  of  the  first  five  numbers  of  the  Teacher  for 
the  current  year  has  convinced  us  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  publi- 
cations of  its  class.  It  is  now  in  its  15th  volume,  has  able  editors  and  an  ex- 
cellent corps  of  special  contributors.  The  Vermont  School  Journal  having 
died  of  neglect,  Vermont  teachers  should  supply  its  place  by  subscribing  for 
this,  or  the  Massachusetts  Teacher,  or  some  other  of  equal  value." 

Mr.  N.  Boles,  Principal  of  Lebanon  Academy,  Lebanon,  Indiana,  is  pre- 
pared to  lecture  before  institutes  during  vacation.  His  subjects  are  History, 
English  Grammar,  and  Familiar  Science.  His  lectures  on  the  latter  subject 
will  be  fully  illustrated. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Swafford,  for  the  last  two  years  of  IMonmouth,  previously  of 
Keithsburg,  takes  charge  of  the  scliools  of  Abingdon,  Knox  county,  for  the 
next  year. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

McKendree  College. —  Commencement  at  McKendree  took  place  on  June 
10th,  1869.  The  whole  exercises  arc  represented  as  having  had  more  than 
their  usual  interest.  Four  young  men  received  the  Degree  of  A.B.  viz.,  J.  K. 
Bradley,  C.  W.  Bliss,  J.  M.  Ilamil,  and  F.  A.  McConaughy.  Six  were  made 
Bachelors  of  Science,  viz.,  W.  Bradsliaw,  C.  Happy,  D.  Logan,  N.  J.  Shepherd, 
J.  H.  Thomas,  and  S.  Young.  Seven  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
in  course,  viz.,  J.  E.  Earp,  T.  Essex,  W.  II.  Krome,  J.  E.  ^larshall,  E.  L. 
French,  E.  A.  Hoit,  and  J.  Weeden :  three  gentlemen  received  the  same  degree 
honoris  causa,  viz..  Col.  J.  Merriam,  of  Atlanta;  llev.  E.  M.  "West,  of  Edwards- 
ville;  and  Rev.  P.  W.  Blair,  jr.,  of  Vandalia.  Two  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  viz.,  Rev.  J.  Luccock,  of  Illinois,  and 
Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  of  California,  the  first  graduate  of  the  college.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Browlee,  of  the  Junior  Class,  received  the  Parker  Prize  for  excellence  in  Decla- 
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mation.  J.  M.  Ilamil  and  S.  Young,  of  the  Senior  Class,  received  the  Thompson 
Prize  for  Essay-writing.  0.  B.  Griffin  has  the  Stanton  and  T.  Elam  the  Plato- 
nian  Scholarship. 

Normal  University. — The  annual  Commencement  exercises  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  Twelve  young  men  —Ben.  C.  Allensworth, 
Tazewell  county;  Alfred  C.  Cotton,  Pike  county;  Charles  II.  Crandell,  Putnam 
county;  Hugh  R.  Edwards,  Winnebago  county;  William  R.  Edwards,  Winne- 
bago county;  James  W.  Hayes,  Champaign  county;  Charles  Howard,  Lasalle 
county ;  Isaac  F.  Kleckner,  Stephenson  county ;  George  G.  Manning,  Whiteside 
county ;  George  W.  Mason,  McLean  county ;  Charles  W.  Moore,  McLean  county ; 
and  Christopher  D.  Mowry,  Kane  county, —  and  seven  young  ladies  —  Lizzie  S. 
Alden,  Peoria  county;  Melissa  E.  Benton,  Lee  county;  Ella  K.  Briggs,  Logan 
county;  Lucretia  C.  Davis,  Warren  county;  Jane  E.  Pennell,  McLean  county; 
Maria  L.  Sykes,  Henry  county;  and  Helen  M.  Wadleigh,  Lasalle  county, — 
received  diplomas.  They  form  the  tenth  graduating  class  of  the  institution, 
which  has  now  118  alumni  in  all.  The  literary  exercises  of  the  anniversary 
were  of  a  high  order,  and  the  occasion  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  the  friends  of 
the  University,  who  were  present  in  large  numbers.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Normal  Faculty  was  enlarged  by  the  election  of 
J.  W.  Cook,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  McCormick,  both  of  them  former  graduates  of  the 
school,  to  permanent  professorships.  Professor  Hewett,  who  has  been  absent 
during  the  past  year,  by  permission  of  the  Board,  again  returns  to  his  post.  The 
people  of  the  state  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the  condition  of  their  Normal  Uni- 
versity.   Never  was  it  so  prosperous  as  to-day,  and  never  before  has  it  exerted 

so  powerful   an   influence   for  the  cause  of  education President  Edwards 

states  that  the  present  annual  expense  of  the  Normal  University,  including 
salaries,  cost  of  books,  etc.,  is  $27,449.91.  He  estimates  the  amount  of  money 
annuallj'  brought  into  Normal  and  expended  by  the  University  to  be  $150,- 
939.91.  At  least  20  per  cent.,  or  over  $30,000  of  this,  is  clear  profit,  enough  to 
pay  the  annual  interest  at  10  per  cent,  on  over  $300,000  of  bonds.  So  much  for 
the  value  of  the  school  in  mere  dollars  and  cents  to  the  place  of  its  location. 

Northwestern  University. —  The  commencement  exercises  took  place  on  the 
23d  ult.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  conferred  upon  eight  young  men, 
and  that  of  Bachelor  of  Philosophy  upon  two.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  after 
fixing  the  salary  of  the  President  at  $4,500,  unanimously  elected  Rev.  E.  0. 
Haven,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  to  that  position,  which  has  been  vacant  for  several  years. 
For  the  last  six  years  Dr.  Haven  has  been  President  of  Michigan  University, 
and  during  his  administration  that  institution  has  reached  a  position  whieli 
makes  it  the  first  literary  institution  in  the  country.  It  is  stated  that  he  will 
probably  accept  the  position  just  tendered  him.  Should  he  do  so,  his  de- 
parture from  Michigan  will  be  another  illustration  of  the  remark  we  have 
more  than  once  heard,  that  that  state  is  successful  in  training  educators  for 
other  states.  Two  years  since.  Dr.  Gregory,  for  several  years  her  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction,  Avas  called  to  his  present  position  at  Champaign; 
one  year  since,  Professor  J.  R.  Boise,  the  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  left  her 
University  for  a  position  in  the  Chicago  University;  and  now,  it  is  said  that 
Dr.  Haven  goes  to  Evanston,  making  the  third  of  Michigan's  ablest  men  who 
have  come  to  Illinois  alone.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  passed 
a  resolution  favoring  the  admission  of  young  ladies  upon  the  same  terras  and 
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conditions  as  young  men.  The  annual  reports  show  that  there  have  been  in 
attendance,  during  the  year,  Si  students  in  the  college,  and  119  in  the  prepar- 
atory school. 

CuiCAGO. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  salary  of  Su- 
perintendent was  raised  to  $4,500 ;  that  of  Trincijials  of  Grammar  Schools,  male 
teachers  in  High  School,  and  Music  Teachers,  to  §2,200;  and  that  of  female 
teachers  in  the  Grammar  Schools  to  $800  for  the  third  year  and  thereafter. 

Galesburg. —  At  the  recent  commencement  at  Knox  College,  diplomas  were 
conferred  upon  seven  young  ladies,  graduates  from  the  female  collegiate  de- 
partment  The  Board  of  Education  have  reappointed  the  teachers  in  the 

public  schools  —  one,  a  gentleman,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  one  lady  at  $60  per 
month,  one  at  $55,  two  at  $50,  and  sixteen  at  $45.  Only  one  of  the  number 
unconditionally  accepted  the  appointment  at  the  salary  assigned. 

Jacksonvii-le. —  The  Second  Annual  Keport  of  Rev.  I.  "Wilkinson,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  — a  neatly-executed  pamphlet  of  over  one  hundred  pages, 
—  is  on  our  table.  During  the  past  year  the  city  has  had  2,814  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one:  the  number  registered  in  the  public 
schools  was  1,556;  the  average  attendance  was  953.  Schools  were  in  session 
182  days.  Number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  10,445,  or  an  average  of  11  to  each 
pupil  attending;  cases  of  corporal  punishment,  841 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
91.1.  The  report  discusses  quite  fully  the  different  questions  which  have 
arisen  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  schools.  It  is  evident  that 
there  are  difficulties  and  obstacles  in  the  way,  which  make  the  situation  one  of 
trial.  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Superintendent  are  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  text-books,  by  using  a  less  number  and  more  elementary 
works  in  each  study;  an  increase  and  gradation  of  salaries  of  teachers;  the 
employment  of  female  teachers  only,  in  all  the  ward  schools;  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  schools;  the  appointment  by  the  Board  of  a  committee  of 
ladies  in  each  ward  to  serve  as  a  visiting  committee  in  charge  of  the  subjects 
neatness,  physical  comforts,  attendance,  and  deportment,  to  inquire  into 
causes  of  the  non-attendance  of  so  many  pujiils,  and  to  look  after  truants  and 
absentees;  and  the  division  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  into  two  classes, —  the 
first  class  to  attend  school  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  second  class  to  attend  in  the 
afternoon.  A  very  searching  examination  of  the  highest  class  in  the  Avard 
schools  was  held  during  the  past  spring,  the  defects  revealed  by  which  are 
quite  fully  reported.  Many  answers  given  to  the  various  questions  asked  are 
presented,  for  the  purpose,  we  suppose,  of  showing  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils 
in  those  respective  subjects.  "Whatever  be  the  object  aimed  at  in  this  display, 
it  seems  to  us  that  no  real  good  can  result  from  it.  Defects  should,  by  all 
means,  be  jiointed  out;  but  let  this  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  char- 
ity.    Certainly  they  will  not  be  best  remedied  by  display  of  them  before  the 

public  in  a  document  of  the  character  of  the  one  before  us Jacksonville  is 

preparing  to  build  another  institution  of  learning,  to  be  known  as  the  Whipple 
Institute,  and  to  serve  as  a  2)re25aratory  department  for  Illinois  College. 
The  building  is  to  be  located  on  "West-State  street,  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of 
the  city. 

Princeton. —  By  the  catalogue  and  circular  of  the  Princeton  High  School, 
just  received,  we  find  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  various  classes  to  have  been. 
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for  the  year  1S68-'G9,  112  males  and  120  females,  making  a  total  of  232.  The 
school,  under  the  able  management  of  our  correspondent  H.  L.  Boltwood,  is 
taking  a  high  stand,  and  has  achieved  a  complete  success.  The  school  is  a 
Public  High  School,  free  to  the  whole  township  of  Trinceton,  incorporated 
under  a  special  act,  and  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state.  Mr.  Boltwood,  as 
Principal,  is  assisted  by  H.  P.  French,  A.B.,  Miss  M.  A.  Bowers,  Miss  F.  Cro- 
uise.  Miss  B.  B.  Snow,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Strong. 

Springfield  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  last  meeting  of  our  institute  was 
held  on  Saturday,  May  15th,  and,  thanks  to  the  Programme  Committee,  was 
characterized  by  more  than  ordinary  spirit.  After  a  few  suggestions  by  the 
Superintendent,  relative  to  the  school  work  in  general,  and  some  words  of  ad- 
vice upon  some  specific  points,  papers  presenting  various  aspects  of  school  ex- 
perience, especially  in  the  primary  departments,  were  read  by  two  of  the 
ladies  of  the  Fourth-Ward  School,  and  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  Programme  Committee  seem  to  have  a  7nind  that  the  day 
of  their  exclusive  privilege  in  the  meetings  of  the  institute  shall  end,  and, 
nolentes  volentes,  the  ladies  are  being  called  upon  to  take  up  the  load.  The 
effect,  thus  far,  has  been  to  contribute  very  greatly  to  the  interest  of  our  meet- 
ings, and  we  sincerely  trust  that  the  practice  will  be  continued,  that  the  ladies 
may  be  iu  no  sense  robbed  of  their  rights,  or  prevented  from  contributing 
items  of  interest  such  as  they  alone  can  give.  The  Principal  of  the  Second- 
Ward  School  read  a  paper  upon  Methods  of  instruction  in  SjKlling,  accompany- 
ing it  with  illustrative  exercises  upon  the  blackboard^  which  called  forth  an 
earnest  discussion,  participated  in  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  institute  and  sev- 
eral visitors.  A  turkey  question,  not  the  great 'Eastern  Question',  however, 
divided  some  of  the  members  of  the  institute,  and  furnished  material  for  a 
very  animated  and  amusing  talk.  Several  very  earnest  speakers  sought  to 
make  good  their  escape  from  the  diflSculty,  as  a  last  resort,  upon  a  stolen  c. 
The  Principal  of  the  Fourth  Ward  occupied  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  with 
very  valuable  practical  remarks  uiion  Order  tn  the  School-Room,  llis  thoughts 
all  gave  evidence  of  having  been  wrought  out  upon  the  anvil  of  experience, 
and  were  not  in  any  degree  made  to  conform  to  favorite  theories.  He  dei:>re- 
cated  quietness  in  the  school-room  merely  for  the  sake  of  quietness.  Nothing 
is  valuable  in  school  discipline  but  that  which  promotes  work  and  calls  out 
the  working  powers  of  the  pupil.  Beautiful  theories  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions iu  school  discipline  were  handled  without  gloves.  That  convenient  little 
landing-place,  which  is  found  so  often  in  programmes  of  study,  called  *  Study ', 
'  General  Exercises ',  etc.,  received  its  due  share  of  attention.  Thus  you  see, 
]\Ir.  Editor,  a  good  degree  of  vitality  is  maintained  in  our  teachers'  meetings. 
The  spirit  of  progress  is  awake,  and  its  inlluence  is  being  felt  iu  our  schools. 

Sigma. 

Christian  County. —  The  County  lustitutc  met  at  Taylorville,  May  31st,  and 
continued  in  session  five  days.  Professors  Ilinmau  and  Hewett  were  the  prin- 
cipal instructors.  The  exercises  were  well  attended,  and  an  enthusiastic  spirit 
was  manifested.  The  next  session  of  the  institute  will  be  held  at  Pana,  com- 
mencing Monday,  Oct.  25th.  The  educational  interests  of  Christian  county 
are  receiving  a  new  impetus  from  the  active  eflorts  of  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, A.  McCaskill,  Esq.,  assisted  by  the  live  teachers  of  the  county A 

largely-attended  and  enthusiastic  Sabbath-School  Convention  was  held  in 
Taylorville  during  the  same  week  with  the  institute. 
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Ken'dai.l  County. —  Emerging  from  a  comatose  state  of  five  years'  duration, 
the  Kendall  County  Institute  sprang  into  fullness  of  life  on  the  28th  of  April, 
oontinuing  so  during  the  rest  of  the  month.  The  eminently  social  and  genial 
gentleman  who  acts  as  director  of  the  county's  school  interests,  and  who  '  doth 
not  behave  himself  unseemly '  as  such,  viz.,  W.  S.  Coy,  Esq.,  was  happy. 
Every  body  could  see  that.  And  he  should  have  been.  In  their  bloom  and 
beauty  might  be  seen  about  sixty  'fair  women'  and  a  few  'brave  men',  who 
had  responded  to  his  call.  They  were  a  goodly  multitude  in  numbers,  come- 
liness, and  enthusiasm.  The  participators  in  the  educational  work  of  the  in- 
stitute were  Mr.  Burbank,  Principal  of  the  Bristol  school;  Prof.  Hazeltine,  of 
Clark  Seminary,  Aurora;  W.  11.  V.  E.ayraond,  of  Springfield;  Eev.  Mr.  Mead, 
of  Aurora;  0.  W.  Herrick,  of  Chicago;  the  Principal  of  the  Piano  Public 
School;  Rev.  0.  Adams,  of  Chicago;  the  Principal  of  the  Yorkville  Public 
School;  and  Prof.  E.  C.  Ilewett,  of  the  Normal  University.  Mr.  Burbank  did 
the  work  in  Heading,  and  very  successfully,  too,  exhibiting  much  skill  in  in- 
teresting his  class,  as  well  as  in  controlling  certain  turbulent  spirits,  who 
thought  it  proper  to  test  the  instructor's  ingenuity  in  that  direction.  They 
seemed  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result.  The  lessons  consisted  of  exercises 
upon  a  selection  in  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader,  entitled"  Birds,  afibrding  quite 
ample  scope  for  the  study  of  ornithology  in  a  juvenile  way,  and  the  results 
were  in  a  high  degree  interesting  and  satisfactorj'.  Prof.  Hazeltine  talked. 
methods  of  study  in  Grammar — and  Prof.  H.  is  radical,  rooty,  seedy.  Now 
please  understand  me.  I  don't  mean  faijatical  or  *  gone  to  seed ' ;  I  simply 
mean  that  the  views  he  presents  are  root  views,  that  his  ideas  are  seed  ideas, 
and  the  only  question  which  can  arise  as  to  the  profitableness  of  their  ex- 
pression at  an  institute-meeting  of  teachers  is,  "  Is  the  soil  into  which  they  are 
dropped  strong  enough  and  warm  enough  to  send  out  shoots  from  the  one  or 
to  germinate  the  other?  "  One  conclusion  from  Mr.  H.'s  philosophy,  which  he 
himself  draws  (though  not  necessarily,  as  it  seems  to  me),  may  provoke  from 
many  smart  teachers  a  sneer,  but  it  Avill  do  them  no  harm  to  think  of  it,  re- 
view the  basis  of  their  own  views,  should  they  rliffer,  and  be  more  intelli- 
gently convinced  in  their  own  minds,  if  nothing  more.  Mr.  II.  says  the  best- 
way  he  has  discovered  of  teaching  children  to  road  is  to  commence  with  a,  b, 
c  and  the  pen-knife,  in  the  old-fashioned  way.  I  suppose  he  would  not  object 
to  a  quill-pen  as  an  equivalent  to  the  knife,  however.  Mr.  Hazeltine  lectured, 
on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  on  the  History  of  the  English  Language.  The 
treatise  was  rich  and  instructive.  One  passage  of  curious  information  for  the 
readers  of  Waverley  I  will  venture  to  give  you.  Usually,  said  the  lecturer, 
names  of  primitive  substances  or  forms  of  life  are  Saxon,  while  those  de- 
scribing manufactured  articles,  articles  after  the  intervention  of  human  agency, 
are  Norman.  Thus,  hog  and  ox  are  Saxon,  while  pork  and  beef  are  Norman ; 
and  it  was  this  distinction  which  gave  point  to  the  fool  Wamba's  declaration 
in  Ivanhoe,  that  if  the  hogs  were  permitted  to  go  without  the  inclosure  over 
night  they  would  be  Norman  in  the  morning.  Mr.  Raymond  gave  exercises  in 
Addition  upon  Walton's  Arithmetical  Cards,  to  the  confusion  of  some,  the  tri- 
umph of  others,  and  the  interest  of  all.  He  also  talked  on  the  Practice  of 
Teaching.  Methods  were  nothing  if  treated  as  so  many  dry  sticks  or  pebbles, 
to  be  thrown  promiscuously  about  in  the  school-rooui  according  to  order. 
Every  effective  method  must  have  a  vital  connection  with  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  must  be  a  growth  from  it,  either  as  a  seedling  or  a  graft.     To  take  a 
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method  which  you  can  not  make  logical  and  a  thing  of  power  to  your  own 
mind,  because  some  body  you  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  authority  recom- 
mends it,  is  folly.  But  no  methods,  however  true  and  powerful,  will  make  an 
impression  on  a  mind  unprepared  to  receive  them.  Thrust  a  piece  of  tin  into 
the  camera  and  place  before  it  the  most  striking  object  under  the  most  fervent 
solar  heat,  and  no  picture  results.  A  properly-prepared  plate  only  will  take 
the  impression.  The  influence  of  careful  attention  to  the  details  of  school 
work,  upon  what  are  usually  called  the  main  objects  of  such  work,  should 
never  be  overlooked.  And  great  danger  lies  here.  Every  act  done  by  the 
pupil,  no  matter  how  trifling,  should  always  be  done  just  as  well  as  the  pupil 
can  possibly  do  it.  The  influence  upon  his  general  intellectual  habits  is  great. 
Kev.  Mr.  Mead,  of  Aurora,  lectured  on  the  evening  of  the  29th:  Subject, 
Faith  and  Facts.  The  lecturer  designed  to  show  the  correspondence  of  Bible 
truth  with  other  truth.  His  style  was  felicitous;  but,  under  the  impression 
that  his  audience  did  not  appreciate  the  subject,  he  omitted  what  promised  to 
be  the  most  instructive  and  satisfactory  jiart  of  the  address.  Ife  hurled,  how- 
ever, well-deserved  and  effective  rebuke  at  those  anointed  heads  who  "never 
knows  what  I  is  goin  to  say.  I  depends  altogether  on  the  sperit."  As  if,  said 
the  speaker,  the  Lord  offered  a  premium  on  laziness.  0.  W.  Herrick  gave  an 
exposition  of  the  Constitutioti  of  the  United  States,  and  its  claims  as  a  study  in 
our  schools.  It  was  well  done  and  made  a  valuable  impression.  The  Principal 
of  the  Piano  Public  School  read  a  sensible  essay  touching  the  qualifications  of 
a  teacher.  Rev.  0.  Adams  delivered  an  address,  on  the  30th.  Thfe  Principal 
of  the  Yorkville  Public  School  gave  an  exercise  in  Arithmetic;  and  Mr.  Hewelt 
an  exercise  in  Geography  and  a  practical  lecture  on  the  art  of  School  Govern- 
ment. No  rules  should  be  made  until  the  necessity  for  them  appeared,  and  no 
violation  should  be  overlooked.  Mr.  11.  illustrated  his  views  with  great  per- 
tinency, as  he  always  does,  and  his  Avork,  though  brief,  could  not  but  be  of  de- 
cided service.  A  charming  class  of  young  ladies  from  Mr.  Burbank's  school 
enlivened  the  Sociable  on  the  last  evening  with  song  and  spirited  gymnastic 
practice.  IMr.  Burbank's  own  inimitable  rendering  of  the  inebriate's  song  on 
signing  the  pledge  convulsed  and  delighted  the  whole  party.  Buckle. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

California. —  During  the  year  1868  this  state  had  1,213  schools,  ],0r>6  school 
districts,  676  male  and  924  female  teachers,  68,959  pupils  enrolled,  55,084  aver- 
age number  belonging,  total  school  revenue  of  $1,257,068,  and  total  expendi- 
ture of  $1,137,128;  the  latter  item  being  about  $18,000  less  than  for  the  previous 

year The  regular   session   of  the  State  Teachers'  Instituie  was  held  at  San 

Francisco,  May  4.  Beyond  the  President's  Address  and  two  or  three  essays, 
the  exercises  were  made  up  of  discussions  about  text-books  and  methods  of 
teaching.  Of  the  occasion,  the  editor  of  the  California  Teacher  tersely 
remarks,  "As  to  quantity,  there  was  no  lack.     As  to  quality,  all   of  us  can   do 

better  next  year." The  State  Normal  School  graduated  thirty  pupils  at  the 

close  of  the  last  year,  May  21st.  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Lucky  was  reolected  Principal, 
at  a  salary  of  $3,000.  Mr.  Lucky  was  the  first  graduate  of  McKendree  College 
in  this  state,  and  is  the  leader  among  the  educational  men  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

Michigan  Univf.rsitv. — The  annual  exhibit  of  this  institution  shows  a  total 
of  1107  students  in  attendance  during  the  present  year,  divided  as  follows: 
Department  of  Science,  Literature,  and  Arts,  409;  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  357;  Department  of  Law,  341.  In  this  connection  we  give  some 
statistics  of  a  few  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  country. 

Students.     Faculty.  Library. 

Michigan  University 

Oberlin  College,  Ohio. 

Harvard  University,  Mass., 

Columbia  College,  N.Y., 

Yale  College,  Conn., 

College  of  City  of  New  York, 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind. 

University  of  Virginia, 

Cornell  University,  N.Y., 


3 1107  ... 

...  33  ... 

...  25,000  vols. 

1100  ... 

...  22  ... 

...  10,000   " 

1050  ... 

...  62  ... 

...180,000   " 

754  ... 

...  70  ... 

...  20,000   " 

724  ... 

...  51  ... 

...  81,000   " 

785  ... 

...  28  ... 

...  15,000   " 

500  ... 

...  45  ... 

...  8,000   " 

475  ... 

...  24  ... 

...  35,000   " 

385  ... 

...  30  .., 

....  16,000   " 
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NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

(■')  In  a  space  much  less  thau  usual,  the  author  of  this  Arithmetic  has  man- 
aged to  present  all  the  principles  and  cases  of  the  subject  really  necessary,  and 
also  much  more  work  in  their  api)lication  than  is  found  in  most  books.  His 
definitions  arc  brief  and  simple,  his  explanations  concise  and,  in  most  cases, 
suflicientl}'  plain,  and  his  rules  practical.  The  accomplishment  of  so  much  in 
so  little  space  has  been  made  by  omitting  several  cases  which  are  only  appli- 
cations to  a  diflerent  class  of  numbers  of  a  principle  already  presented.  Mr. 
Peck  very  sensibly  regards  the  clianging  of  a  denominate  number,  a  denomin- 
ate fraction  and  a  denominate  decimal  to  units  of  a  lower  order  as  belonging 
in  the  same  case,  and  places  them  accordingly.  This  condensation  of  matter 
and  manner  gives  space  for  many  more  than  the  usual  number  of  practical 
problems,  many  of  which  are  adapted  to  mental  solution.  The  principal  mis- 
take we  notice  in  the  book  is  in  the  discussion  of  Duodecimals.  The  author 
says  "  Feet  multiplied  by  inches  give  sq.  inches,  twelfths  of  a  square  foot." 
Again,  "  Inches  multiplied  by  inches  give  square  inches  or  seconds,  one-hund- 
red-and-forty-fourths  of  a  square  foot."  This  use  of  the  term  square  inch  to 
designate  both  these  denominations  is  wrong,  and  apt  to  confuse  the  pui)il« 
The  same  mistake  is  made  in  using  the  term 'cubic  inch'.  To  illustrate 
our  idea,  we  quote,  "  Square  inches  multiplied  by  inches  give  cubic  in.  or 
seconds,  hundred-forty-fourths  of  a  cubic  foot."  The  author  seems  to  have 
forgotten  ih^^i,  practlcalli/,  the  only  divisions  of  length  in  this  rule  are  feet  and 
primes,  or  inches:  of  surface,  feet,  primes,  and  seconds,  or  sq.  inches;  and  of 
capacity,  feet,  primes,  seconds,  and  thirds,  or  cubic  inches.  He  confounds  the 
inch  which  is  a  definite  quantity,  not  necessarily  one  twelfth  of  a  foot,  with 
either  of  the  other  denominations  of  whatever  measure.  We  consider  that  a 
teacher  who  understands  his  subject  and  is  awake  to  his  work  can  produce  ex- 
cellent results  from  this  book,  ibr  the  reason  that  it  calls  out  his  teaching 
powers  more  than  most  others. 

('■-')  Any  step  which  is  calculated  to  bring  the  teacher  more  directly  in  con- 
tact with  his  class  should  be  hailed  as  one  of  progress.  The  more  completely 
a  teacher  presents  his  subject  by  his  own  words,  by  the  animated  expression  of 
his  countenance,  and  by  the  magnetism  of  his  own  eye,  the  more  thoroughly 
will  he  excite  a  wide-awake  interest  in  his  classes.  This  idea  has  been  adopted 
in  the  preparation  of  the  book  under  notice.  In  its  scope  it  embraces  the 
ground  compassed  in  the  '  Intellectual  '  and  the  *  Rudiments',  by  the  same  au- 
tlior.  The  two  works  are  so  combined  that  a  subject  is  treated  intellectually 
and  practically  in  the  same  connection.  With  slight  exception,  the  subjects 
I)resented  are  such  as  a  book  of  this  scope  should  discuss.  We  doubt  the  neces- 
sity of  presenting  here  the  topic  Duodecimals,  or  that  of  Alligation,  even 
though  it  be  brieliy  done.  This  work  and  the  'Complete  Arithmetic  ',  by  the 
same  author,  comprise  the  full  course  of  Arithmetic,  usiKiUy  jiresented  in  four 
books. 

(")  Wf,  have  received  parts  first  and  second  of  this  work,  and  have  exam- 
ined them  with  much  interest.  The  author  uses  Manesca's  method,  with  some 
modifications  and  decided  improvements.  The  lessons  are  very  gradually  pro- 
gressive, and,  being  intended  to  aid  the  pupil  in  speaking  French,  the  error  of 
(Jllendorf  and  his  imitators,  of  develo})ing  the  rules  of  the  language  by  illus- 
trative sentences,  is  avoided.  In  stead,  the  natural  method  of  giving  addition- 
al words  to  be  learned  and  combined  with  the  sentences  of  the  preceding 
lessons,  or  into  independent  sentences,  is  employed  throughout.  Each 
lesson  comprises  a  vocabulary,  an  oral  exercise,  and  a  theme  to  be  written.  At 
the  close  of  the  first  part  there  are  12  pages  containing  a  resume  of  the  gram- 
matical  principles   involved  in    the  preceding  lessons.     For  convenience,  the 

('I)  A  Practical  Business  Arithmetic.    By  Whitman  Peck,  A.M.    J.  W.  Schermerhoni 

&  Co..  New  York.    2!«  pages. 
(12)  Combination  Arithmetic.    By  John  F.  Stoddard,  A.M.    SheUion  &  Co.,  New  York. 

.380  pages,  Uiino. 
('■■')  Kertel's  Oral  Method  with  French.    Parts  I  and  II.    Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  two  parls,  now  before  us,  contain 
126  lessons.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  worli,  faithfully  taught,  will  give  much 
more  satisfactory  results  in  the  ability'  to  converse  in  French  than  the  books 
mostly  used.     We  recommend  it  to  teachers  for  exatnination. 

('*)  To  the  large  class  of  students  of  Latin — especially  in  our  Western  schools 
— who,  without  taking  a  collegiate  course,  yet  wish  to  pursue  the  study  to  some 
extent,  this  edition  of  Virgil  is  an  especial  boon.  Containing  all  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  study  of  the  poet,  in  maps,  illustrative  engravings,  and  vocabu- 
lary, with  a  Life  of  Virgil,  and  copious  notes  and  grammatical  references,  it  is 
also  a  luxury  to  the  eye,  in  itself  attracting  to  the  study.  It  is  printed  on 
delicately-tinted  paper,  in  clear  open  type,  and  is  the  finest  edition  of  Virgil 
yet  issued  from  the  American  press.  The  vocabulary  seems  very  carefully 
prepared,  and,  in  addition,  are  given  Dr.  Taylor's  Questions  on  the  Aeneid,  and 
a  fac-simile  of  a  page  of  one  of  the  oldest  manuscripts  of  Virgil  in  existence. 
Teachers  whose  classes  read  only  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid  will  do  well 
to  examine  and  use  this  edition. 

(T5)  This  manual  comes  more  nearly  to  our  ideal  of  what  such  a  book  should 
be  than  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  directions  for  physical 
culture  in  the  first  pages  are  very  clear,  so  that  any  teacher  can  easily  —  even 
without  previous  experience — practice  them  in  his  class,  and  they  are  not  so 
numerous  and  minute  as  to  require  a  special  enthusiasm  in  teacher  and  class  to 
carry  them  through.  The  chapters  on  Production  of  Tone,  Vocal  Analysis, 
and  Articulation,  are  excellent,  though  brief.  Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  but  the 
^jrevity  itself  is  a  leading  excellence  in  the  book.  It  is  one  which  a  teacher 
may  use  in  classes  with  sure  certainty  of  successful  results;  while  for  private 
study  and  practice  it  is  admirable. 

(T6^  We  have  received  two  numbers  of  this  valuable  paper,  and  cordially 
commend  it  as  containing  articles  of  practical  imjiortance  to  all,  illustrated  by 
fine  engravings.  How  a  publication  of  so  much  intrinsic  value  can  be  aflTorded 
at  so  low  a  rate  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  an  extensive  circulation.  Al- 
though primarily  intended  for  the  manufacturer  and  builder,  it  contains  many 
articles  of  interest  and  value  to  all  persons.  Teachers,  especially,  will  find  in 
its  pages  many  subjects  that  they  can  use  profitably  for  their  pupils  and  them- 
selves. 

(74)  The  First  Six  Books  of  Virgil's  Aeneid:  with  explanatory  notes,  a  lexicon,  and 
a  map.  By  Edward  Searing,  Professor  of  I^atin  in  Milton  College,  Wisconsin.  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago ;  Woolworth,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  Boston. 

("5)  Manual  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Training.  By  Ij.  B.  Monroe,  Superintendent  of 
Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools.  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia. 

(76)  The  Manufacturer  and  Builder.  Published  MoiUhly,  at  §1.50  a  year  (4  copies  for 
So.oo),  by  Western  &  Co.,  37  Park  Bow,  New  York. 


State  Teachers'  Institute. —  Since  this  number  of  the  Teacher  was  made 
up,  we  have  received, a  letter  from  President  Edwards  from  which  we  quote 
as  follows : 

"The  Institute  will  begin  as  advertised,  August  9th.  Preparations  will  be 
made  for  dividing  the  Institute  intd  sections,  for  discussing,  respectively,  the 
methods  and  work  of  primary,  grammar  and  high  schools.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  this  will  render  the  meeting  more  practically  useful  to  all  who  at- 
tend.    The  promise  of  attendance  and  of  help  is  excellent. 

"  Dr.  Bateman's  Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  be  held  during  the 
first  days  of  the  Institute. 

"  The  Institute  also  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  securing  situations 
as  teachers,  as  well  as  for  securing  teachers  for  vacant  situations.  Last  year  a 
large  number  of  teachers  and  school-officers  were  mutually  accommodated  in 
this  way. 

"  We  are  hoping  to  make  this  year's  meeting  the  best  of  the  series." 
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Tuesday  Forenoon. 

9.00-  9.10,'Song  and  Frayer. 
9.10-  9.30,  Address  of  Welcome. 

9. .30-10. 10,  Response  and  President's  Address:  by  Robert  Ali.yx,  D.D.,  Presi- 
dent McKendree  College. 
10.10-10.30,  Exercise  in  Singing:  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Williams,  Jacksonville. 

10.30-10.40,  Recess. 
10.40-11.10,  Lecture  —  How  can  Teaching  be  made  a  Profession,  and  a  Profess- 
ional Education  be  given  to   Teachers?  by  P.  S.  Wentworth,  Principal 
Cook  County  Normal  School. 
11.10-11.40,  Discussion  of  the  same. 
11.40-12.00,  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Tuesday  Afternoon. 

2.00-  2.10,  Song  and  Prayer. 

2.10-  2.40,  Lecture  on  Reading:  by  Richard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  President  Illi- 
nois Normal  University. 

2.40-  3.25,  Lecture  —  How  can  Instruction  in  Morality  be  imparted  to  pupils  of 
our  schools,  and  hoto  can  ihcy  he  guarded  against  the  evil  influences  to  which 
they  are  there  exposed?  by  J.  M.  Gregory,  Regent  Illinois  Industrial  Uni- 
versity. 

3.25-3.35,  Recess. 

3.35-  4.15,  Discussion  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Lecture. 

4.15-  4.35,  Lecture  on  Penmanship :  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Scribner,  Chicago. 

4.35-  5.00,  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Tuesday  Evening. 

Lecture:  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Wednesday  Forenoon. 

9.00-  9.10,  Song  and  Prayer. 

9.10-  9.40,  Exercise  in  Singing:  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Williams. 
9.40-10.10,  Lecture —  Course  of  Study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools:  by  S.  II. 
White,  Principal  Peoria  High  School. 
10.10-10.40,  Discussion  of  the  same. 

10.40-10.50,  Recess. 
10.50-11.35,  Lecture  —  Relation  of  Colleges,  Academies  and  High  Schools  to  our 
system  of  Public  Instruction :  by  J.  C.  Tully,  Superintendent  of  Mont- 
gomery County. 
11.35-12.00,  Discussion  of  the  same. 


Wednesday  Afternoon. 

2.00-  2.10,  Song  and  Trayer. 

2.10-  2.40,  Lecture  on  Geography:  by  Prof.  E.  C.  IIewett,  Normal  University. 

2.40-  3.10,  Lecture  —  Should  each  County  maintain  a  County  Normal  School?  by 

ir.  11.  Harris,  Rtileigh,  Saline  County. 
3.10-  3.40,  Discussion  of  the  same. 

3.40-3.50,  Recess. 
3.50-  4.20,  Lecture  on  Penmanship .-  by  Trof.  Robert  Spencer,  Milwaukee. 
4.20-  5.00,  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

Lecture:  Maj.  J.  B.  Merwix,  St.  Louis,  Editor  "Journal  of  Education." 


Thvirsday  Forenoon. 

9.00-  9.10,  Song  and  Prayer. 

9.10-  9.40,  Singing  Exercise:  by  Prof.  A.  C.  Williams. 

9.40-10.10,  Lecture  —  Should  Reporting  and  Markivrj  Scholarship,  Punctuality 
and  Deportment  he  practiced  in  schools?  by  R.  P.  Rider,  Principal  Litcli- 
field  Graded  School. 
10.10-10.40,  Discussion  of  the  same. 

10.40-10.50,  Recess. 
10.50-11.20,  Lecture  —  Is  Close  Grading  possible  and  desirable  in  all  schools?  by 

B.  G.  Roots,  Tamaroa,  Perry  County. 
11.20-12.00,  Discussion  of  the  same. 

Thursday  Afternoon. 

2.00-  2.10,  Song  and  Prayer, 

2.10-  2.50,  Lecture  —  UTow  can  pupils  be  so  trained  in  the  school-room  that  the 
knowledge  there  acquired  can  be  made  inunediately  available  in  the  real  duties 
of  life?  by  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Editor  "  Southern  Illinois  Teacher." 

2.50-  3.20,  Discussion  of  the  same. 

3.20-3.30,  Recess. 

3.30-  4.00,  Lecture  on  Penmanship):  by  Prof.  S.  II.  Potter,  Philadelphia. 

4.00-  5.00,  Miscellaneous  Business. 

Thursday  Evening. 

Lecture  and  Elocutionary  Entertainment:  by  Prof.  Kidd,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
CLARK  BRADEN 


WILLIAM  F.  GORRELL,  \    ^■''^"'f'-J'l 
N.  P.  GATES,  '     Comvuttee. 


.}^ 


Fellow  Teachers  :  Let  us  have  an  association  which,  for  earnest  work,  punctuality, 
and  good  order,  shall  be  worthy  of  our  great  state,  and  not  a  reproach  to  its  teachers.  Let 
each  come  prepared  to  give  his  be.st  thoughts  in  few  words. 

Let  those  who  would  examine  books  and  school  apparatus,  as  well  as  those  who  exhibit 
theiii,  do  so  at  other  than  programme  time,  so  that  our  devotional  and  other  exercises  shall 
not  be  a  mockery  and  a  farce. 

The  citizens  of  Mattoon  will  provide  free  entertainment  for  the  ladies  of  the  association, 
and  the  hotels  will  entertain  others  at  reduced  rates.  Persons  desiring  places  of  entertain- 
ment will  lind  the  local  committee  at  the  reception-room  of  the  Esse.v  House  on  arriving  at 
the  depot. 

The  Illinois  Central  and  St.  Louis  &  Indianapolis  Railroads  will  return  delegates  free  to 
points  from  which  they  started  on  said  roads.  A  reduction  of  fare  will  perhaps  be  made  on 
other  roads. 


-A-ixTKroxjisrcJEsivtESKnE". 


WARREN'S 

New  Physical  Geography 

Quarto,  114  pages,  containing  twenty  Maps  and  Charts,  anJ  illustrated  by  100  engravings. 

Xo  otlier  Text  Book,  now  published,  so  fully  represents  the  advanced  opinions  of  eminent 
geographers  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  this. 

Many  theories,  which  are  now  discarded  by  scientific  men,  but  which  have  traditionally  maintained 
their  places  in  the  text-books  of  the  country,  have,  in  this  work,  been  replaced  by  the  results  of  those 
modern  investigations  which  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  bo  greiitly  modified  geographical  knowledge  in 
many  of  its  departments. 

The  very  latest  authorities  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  maps,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  skillful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  while  the  entire  subject  has  been  preseuteil 
in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  liitherto  attempted  in  any  text- 
book in  this  countrj'. 

Warren's  New  Series  of  Geograpliies 

Is  now  complete  in  three  books. 

The  success  of  this  series  is  fully  proven  by  its  adoption  and  use  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
among  which  are 

Boston. 

Providence. 

Pliiladelpliia, 

Washington,  I>.  C, 

Chicago, 

St.  liOnis,  etc.,  etc., 

And  in  hundreds  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


JUST    PUBLISHED 


A  new  and  original  work  on 


VOCE  Mil  PIIYSICll  TRWMG. 


By  LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 


Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  lioston,  Mass. 
Containing  102  pages,  12mo.,  illustrated.    Eetail  price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  the  embodiment  of  the  method  of  Vocal  and  Phy.sical  Culture  practiced  by  the 
writer  with  great  success  for  several  years  past  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  intimate  connection  existing  between  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  is  now  so  generally  acknowledged 
by  those  interested  in  the  labor  of  education,  that  this  book  will  be  hailed  with  delight  as  supplying  a 
need  long  recognized. 

The  principles  developed  in  this  work  lie  at  the  foundation  of  good  elocutionary  instruction. 

Mailed  free  of  expense  upon  receipt  of  i)rice.     Correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 


COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

628  and  630  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphi 


Educational  Text  Books, 


'UBLISniCD    I!Y 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Clrceiic  St.,  Xew  Tork. 
S.    C    G^I?^IG^G^S    &    Co.,    Chicago, 


No  Series  of  Pciiool  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  bo  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  fho  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
tirely new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
vised Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Reatlcrs  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75.S10  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

And  January,  1869.  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of. 193,795  vols. 

The  above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 
tional men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 
practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 
diate, Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weigrhts  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simplified, 
has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

JiOlilNSON'S  SERIES  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

NEW  SEEIES  OF  GRAMMAES, 

By  SIMON  KEEL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  freshness,  scientific  method,  and 
practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  j'et  published. 
First  liCSSOns  iu  £uglisll  CrraiUlliar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 

Coiniuon  IScllOOl  Oraiuiuar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 

CoinprcllCllSiTC  Orammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 


Colton's  Geographies. 

This  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  pnblished.    The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
on  a  uniform  system  i^  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 


Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  scienci;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  pdpiilar  Scries  is  very  iii«tlv  rcsrardcd  as  the  only  Niitiouiil  staiiilanl  aiitliority  in  ORTIlOflRAPHY, 
DKFINITION.  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  iour-fifths  uf  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Welister  as  their  standard. 

JfJSW  EDITIOJfS  of  the  Primnry,  Common  School,  High  School,  Academic  and 
Counting -Hfnise  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  iuiportant  additions  and  improvements, 
and  copiously  illuslrated. 

They  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  rublic  Instruction  of  TWENTY-TIIIIEE  STATES. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Engraved. 

i36g-  This  s'jsien  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
JSS'  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,0-.i5  doz.,  or  nearly  a,  half-million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  ISold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business  ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the   United  States,  and  pro 
noiinced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Corres2)ondents  the  BEST  PEN^S  mantifactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


TSTESXV 

A  Manual  of  Inorganie  Chemistry.     Arranged  to  facilitate   the  Ex- 
perimental Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    &45  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential   an*l   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  IVew  Manual  of  tlie  Elenients  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1869. 

Colton'S  Common  ScllOOl  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  tost.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of   the  United 

states.    A  Chart,  of  62  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  i)lain  and  comprehensive  E.xposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government.    12mo. 

Hitclicock's  Scientific  Scries, 


Cray's  Botanical  Series, 
Fasqnelle's  French  Series, 
Woodbury's  German  Series, 
Prog'ressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Willsou's  Histories, 

Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-kccping^, 

School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


4®=-  Teachers  and  School  GflBcers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ns  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.15. — Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  nliove  class-books  for  examination,  or  a  first 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publiehers,  or  their  General  Western 
Ageut  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERllICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

1'.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Origgs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


SOMETHING    XEW    AXD    \  AI^rABtE. 


ANALYSIS    OP    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


Y    €AI.VIN    TOWNSEJfl). 


A  CHART  or  52  pages,  15x20  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  so  as  to  be  easily  rend  at  h 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  be  suspended  on  the 
wall  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  table  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CHART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  ]2  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  every  Ltcecm,  Law,  Government  and  Editor's  Office.    Price  $6.00. 


Analysis  of  Civil  Grovernment. 

DESIGNED    TO    ACCOMPANY   THE 

"ABTAIiYSIS    OF    THE    COlfSTITUTIOX." 

In  Cloth,  12vio,  340  Pat/es.    Price  $1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analijiically,  and  is  the  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facts, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  class-bouk, 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


MARKS' 

First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJECTIVELY  PRESENTED,  and  designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Classes  in  Grammar  Soliools 
Academies,  ifec. 

In    Cloth,    13ino,    156    Pag:cs.    Price    !S>1.00. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  clasiies,  and  with  reference  to  be 
Ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  other  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  v-ilue  when  learned,  than  ad- 
vanced Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Grammar-school  education,  he  would 
bo  better  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  Utile  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  with 
mort  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

il®"  Copies  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  first  supply  for  introduction. 

>^- Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  &  49  Orcene  St.,  New-York. 

ED.  COOK,  General  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GRIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


ESOIL.EIOTIC 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

^V\^II.SOISr,  HinSTKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati, 


Cambinlng,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other;  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADERS 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

The  State  of  ArJaansas, 

St.  I<oiiis,  Mo,;  St.  Josepli,  Mo.;  Caroudelet,  Mo.; 

Springfield,  Ills. ;  Quincy,  Ills. ;  Carlinville,  Ills. ; 

Belolt,  IVis. ;  Madison,  fVis.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

Toledo,  O. ;  Union  City,  lud. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa ; 

And  many  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   Schools  in  the  IState   of  Maryland   alone! 

KfcGuflTey's  and  De  Woirs  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 

B®"De  Wolfs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
Widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Matliematics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the 

Universities  of  Micliigan  and  Minnesota ; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Ptalladelphla  and  Baltimore ;  Franklin  and  Alleg:lieny  City,  Pa. ;  Akron,  O. ; 
Iiexingtun,  Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

AND   NUMEROUS  COLLEGES   AND   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Itay's  Mathematics  are  now  ^ised,  tvlioUy  or  in  jmrt,  in  Tnle  College,  Wash- 
ington College,  Columbia  College,  Vniversitij  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Also,  in  the  Public  Scliools  of  New  Torlc  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, Wliecling,  Allegheny  City,  Heading,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Colutnbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Zogansport,  Terre  Saute,  JEvatisville,  Kew  Albany,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Jtacine,  KebrasJca  City,  Dea 
Moines,  Keokuk,  loxva  City,  St.  tToseph,  Hannibal,  Xeavenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES* 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

B^-OTER  OXE  Hr]%DRED  CITIES  AXD  TOWXS!'"©a 

HARVEY'S  ELJEJIEXTART  GRAJUJIAR  is  in  course  Of  publication,  and 
•will  be  issued  soon. 


PDTXEO'S  GRAMMARS. 

Including    Primary    and    Analytical   Grammars,    Sngrlit^Ii   Teacher, 
Guide  to  Composition,  Parsing  Exercises,    and  False  Syntax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation. 

Pinneo's  Parsing  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  the  piactical  teacher. 


McOUFFEY'S  IXJEW  CHARTS, 

Combining  the  advantages  of  the  Object,  M'ord,  and  Eetter  Metliods  of 
teaching  the  Alphabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

I.    The  ©ttject  or  Idcn.  HI.    The  IVritten  Word. 

n.    The  Spoken  Word.  rv.    Phrases  containiug  the  Word. 

V.    Sentences  containing  the  Word. 

Designed  to  accompany  McGnffey's  Xew  Eclectic  Readers. 


irniTE's  scKOor.  reoij^ter^s. 

I.  C09IM0N    SC'IIOOI.    REGISTER. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  Daily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Conntry  Sab-District 
Schools. 

II.  GRADED    S€HOOI.    REGISTER. 

Tills  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
Is  ruled  to  permit  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport- 
ment and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
the  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

8®"  Tpachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  tiiolce  a  change  in  Text-booJcs  not 
in  aatisfactorij  use  in  their  Schools,  are  resxiectfnlly  invited  to  correspond  tcith 
the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  -HINKLE  &  CO., 

CIIVCI1VIVA.TI* 


GOOD  NEWS  FOR  THB  CHILBBBN! 


I. 

JWCcGrnffey's    IVott    Eclectic    Frimer, 
MicGrixfTey's    IVe-w    Primary    I^-eader. 

These  new  works  form  a  separate  reading  series  of  two 

books  in 

Leigh's  Phonotypic  Text. 

An  improved  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  tried  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  the 

Public  {Schools  of  Boston  and  Hi.  liouis. 

J9@°*  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination, post  paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  the  Primer ,  and 
20  cents  for  the  JPrimari/  Header, 


II. 
lilVELL    &,    JOIVES'S 

NEW  PHONIC  READER, 

NUMBER  ONE. 


The  plan  of  this  new  work  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the 
JPhonic  Metliodf  ignoring  the  names  of  letters  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  It  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  experienced  educators,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the 
primary  grade  of  the 

Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 

j 

Single  copies  for  examination  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Publishers 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O, 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131   WASIII^OTOX  STREET,   BO.STOET. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

(new   series.) 

First  Reader illustrated. 

^ieeoiid  Reader " 

Third  Reader " 

Fourlli  Rea<ler 

Intermediate  Reader 

Fit'tll  Reader  \   With  an  origincal  Treatise  ou  Elocution,   by   Prof.  Mark  Bai- 
^iixtll  "         i  LEY,  of  Yale  College. 

Worcester's  C/Oinprehensive  Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book. 
Adams's  Spelliug-Rook,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

The  latest  and  most  popular  series  of  arithmetics  now  published,  consisting  of  only  Three  BooJiS.     They 
are  now  in  use  iu  the  Normal  University,  and  in  many  important  cities  iu  Illinois. 

THE  PICTORIAIi  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  not 
only  teaches  how  to  perform  the  simjile  operations  upon  numbers,  but  actually  gives  the  pui>il  facility  in 
making  all  the  cUmentary  combinatious. 

THE  IXTELEECTl' Ali  contains  a  full  course  of  Mental  Exercises,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  ^V KITTEN  Arithmetic. 

THE  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thorouRhly  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples.  , 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

Are  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  They  comprise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KEYS,  Parts  I  and  II,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacher  only. 

Part  I  contains  above  TWO  THOUSAND  EXAMPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  P2>cra- 
tions  in  arilhmdic. 

Part  II  contains  about  live  thousail«l  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage,  square  and  culie  mots,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPARATE  EXAMPLE  TO  EACH  PU- 
PI L  in  a  cla-ss,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  REVIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
and  may  bo  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 


Seavey's  Goodricli's  History 

Of  the  United  States.    By  C.  A.  Goodrich.      A  New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and   brought  down  to  tl 
present  time,  by  Wm.  II.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Hillar<rs  Primary  Charts  for  Reading-Classes  in  Primary  Schools. 

"Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

,8S~  Copies  for  examination  aud  introduction  furnished  by 

GEO.  Xr.  JACKSOir,  aeneral  Western  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.  H.  V.  KAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


GOOn  NEWS  FOB  THB  CHILDMEN! 


I. 
IWCcGrU-fley's    IVott    Eclectic    JPrimer, 
IVIcGrii-fley's    !IVew    IPrimary    U-eader. 

These  new  works  form  a  separate  reading  series  of  two 

books  in 

Leigh's  Phonotypic  Text. 

An  improved  method  of  teaching  primary  reading  tried  with  most 
satisfactory  results  in  the 

Public  ^clioolis  of  Soistou  and  Ht.  liouis. 

J9^°  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination, post  paid,  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  the  PviftieVf  and 
20  cents  for  the  JPrimari/  Meader, 


II. 
lilVELL    &    JOIVES'S 

NEW  PHONIC  READER, 

NUMBER  ONE. 


The  plan  of  this  new  work  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the 
Phonic  Methodf  ignoring  the  names  of  letters  and  taking  cog- 
nizance of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  It  has  met  with  much 
favor  from  experienced  educators,  and  has  been  adopted  for  the 
primary  grade  of  the 

Public  Schools  of  Ciucinnati. 

j 

Single  copies  for  examination  sent,  post  free,  on  receipt  of  15  cents,  . 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond 
with  the  Publishers 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131   WASIIIXOTO:5r  STREET,   BOSTO:!ir. 


HILLARD'S  READERS. 

(new   series.) 

First  Reader illustrated. 

Seeond  Reader 

Tliird  Reader 

Fourtk  Reader 

liiteriiiediate  Reader " 

Fiftll  Reader  \   With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,   by   Prof.  Mark  Bai- 
^>ixt]l  "         J  LEY,  of  Vale  College. 

Worcester's  CoinprelieiisiTe  Spelling-Book. 
Worcester's  Primary  Spelling-Book. 
AdaiUS's  f^pelliug-Rook,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

The  latest  and  most  popular  series  of  arithmetics  now  published,  consisting  of  only  Three  Books.     They 
are  now  in  use  in  the  Normal  University,  and  in  many  important  cities  in  Illinois. 

THE  riCTOKIAL.  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  appropriately  illustrated,  and  not 
only  tejiches  how  to  perform  the  simjile  operations  npou  numbers,  but  actually  gives  the  pupil  facility  in 
making  all  the  devieutary  combinations. 

THE  IXTEIiEECTUAE  contains  a  full  course  of  Mental  Exercises,  together  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  AVrittex  Arithmetic. 

THE  WRITTEX  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thoroughly  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples.  , 


Walton's  Dictation  Exercises 

Are  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  They  comprise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  to  be 
used  by  the  pupil ;  and  KEYS,  Parts  I  and  II,  to  be  used  by  the  Teacller  only. 

Part  I  contains  above  TWO  THOUSAND  EXAMPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  ojtcra- 
turns  in  aritlivietic. 

Part  II  contains  about  live  thouiKancI  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPARATE  KXAMl'LE  TO  EACH  PU- 
PIL in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  REVIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 


Seavey's  Goodrich's  History 

Of  the  United  States.    By  C.  A.  OooDRicn.      A  New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and   brought  down  to  tl 
present  time,  by  Wm.  II.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

Hillar«l's  Primary  Charts  for  Reading-Classes  in  Primary  Schools. 

"Weber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

aS"  Copies  for  examination  and  introduction  furnished  by 

G-XiO.  IT.  JACKSOZV,  G-eneral  Western  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.  H.  V.  EAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


"W"IL3DEI2,'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 

Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  It  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  p?r  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  conts  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  jirogrammes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  (Jurable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors,  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10, 1868. 
Wildor's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  Juno  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq  , 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  j'our  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  Uigh  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISII,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  HI. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 
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C  U  U  N  T  Y       N  0  11  :M  a  L      SCHOOLS 


BV    N.    E.    ^VORT^I^GTON, 
CduiUv  Siipurintciuiont,  Peoria  County,  Illi 


We  are  here  to  inquire  how  the  schools  of  Illinois  can  be  made  bet- 
ter: not  the  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  alone,  but  those  of  the 
prairies,  the  cross-roads,  and  the  country  neighboihoods.  Our  graded 
and  high  schools  can  take  care  of  themselves.  Located,  generally,  at 
the  centres  of  wealth  and  population,  they  have  the  money  to  secure 
the  best  talent.  Out  of  our  army  of  20,000  Illinois  teachers  they 
select  the  generals.  They  place  them  in  noble  buildings,  and  sur- 
round them  with  every  aid  and  appliance  of  the  teacher's  profession. 
They  expect,  in  return  for  their  liberality,  rich  results;  and  they 
ought  not  to  be,  and  are  not,  disappointed. 

We  are  here  to  plead  for  the  high  privates  of  the  army;  for  tliose 
who  toil  in  cheerless,  inconvenient  and  unfurnished  rooms  —  who  do 
the  most  work,  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  for  the  least  pay.  We  are 
hero  to  ask  that  an  opportunity  to  earn  promotion  may  look  every 
teacher  in  the  face,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state. 
Wo  arc  here  to  inquire  if  our  free-school  system  ought  not  to  confer, 
as  far  as  possible,  equal  advantages  upon  the  children  of  tlie  country 
as  upon  those  of  the  town;  to  intjuire  if  it  is  right  to  educate  at  tlie 
public  expense  a  class  of  teachers  who,  from  their  limited  number, 
command  such  salaries  as  only  wealthy  districts  can  pay,  to  tlic 
exclusion  of  others,  not  less  enterprising,  but  only  less  fortunate; 
and  to  press  the  inquiry  why,  i^.teachers  are  so  much  better  by  pro- 
fessional training,  measures  ought  not  to  be  at  once  taken  to  give  to 
all  its  advantages. 

The  majority  of  our  teachers  are  doubtless  faithful,  energetic,  and 
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earnest.  They  do  the  best  they  cixn.  If  they  fail,  it  is  not  through 
negligence,  butlVoin  tlie  simple  want  of  knowing  what  to  do,  or  how  to 
do  it.  Their  education  has  had  in  view,  mainly,  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  They  have  sought  tlieir  own  personal  improvement. 
They  have  studied  their  own  development.  Their  training  has  been  of 
that  general  character  best  calculated,  perhaps,  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon wants  of  society,  but  without  reference  to  any  special  calling  or 
profession.  They  may  have  been  students;  but  when  the  student 
becomes  a  teacher,  he  finds  that  his  knowledge  is  by  no  means  all  that 
is  necessary  for  his  success.  lie  realizes  that  this  is  the  foundation 
only,  and  that  the  superstructure  is  yet  to  be  built. 

A  thorough  teacher  must  be  a  thorough  scholar.  But  thorough 
scholarship  does  not  always  imply  success  in  the  school-room.  Our 
college-graduates  make  many  sad  failures.  They  overshoot  the  mark. 
They  deal  with  little  children  as  they  would  with  grown-uji  men. 
They  want  them  to  think  before  they  know  how  to  see.  They  appeal 
to  their  intellects  when  they  ought  to  be  training  their  senses.  They 
violate  Nature's  law,  and  chagrin  and  disappointment  are  the  penalties. 
How  much  greater  the  failure  when  both  scholarship  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  of  education  are  wanting.  It  is  through  the 
teacher  that  we  must  reach  the  schools.  "A  stream  can  rise  no  higher 
than  its  fountain."  Poor  teachers  proverbially  make  poor  scholars; 
and  the  reverse  is  equally  true.  Take  two  adjoining  districts.  If,  at 
the  end  of  a  year,  the  character  of  one  school  is  good  and  of  the  other 
bad,  if  one  is  called  hard  to  govern  and  the  other  easy,  you  have  but 
to  change  teachers,  and  before  the  close  of  the  next  year  the  schools 
will  have  changed  characters. 

llow  can  we  increase  the  number  of  efficient  teachers  f  is,  then,  a  vital 
question;  and  the  hopes  of  the  earnest  friends  of  common  schools 
rest  in  the  answer.  AVe  have  the  material:  what  preparation  does  it 
need?  The  future  educators  of  Illinois  are  now  pupils  attending 
S-;hools.  How  shall  their  education  be  directed,  to  make  them  better 
than  their  predecessors? 

The  tirst  thought  will  be,  if  the  present  generation  of  teachers  lacks 
professional  training,  that  this,  at  le.ast,  should  be  supplied  to  the  next. 
And  the  conclusion  immediately  follows  that  whatever  means  is  best 
adapted  for  supplying  this  deficiency  ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  one  who  aspires  to  the  profession. 

The  question  of  the  utility  of  Normal  Schools,  happily,  at  this  day, 
requires  but  brief  consideration.  Introduced  as  an  exjierimentby  the 
advanced  friends  of  popular  education,  they  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulness  in  every  community  in  which  they  have  been  established. 
They  are  no  longer  exi)eriments.  Suggested  originallj'^,  doubtless,  by 
the  special  schools  for  the  other  learned  professions,  they  needed 
only  a  trial  to  prove  their  e(iual  relative  value.     It  would  be  singular, 
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if  the  doctor  must  have  his  diploma  from  a  modioal  college,  if  a  lawyer 
must  work  his  slow  waj'  through  an  office  or  a  law-school,  if  the  min- 
ister must  have  his  tlieology  revised  and  approved  by  a  seminary,  that 
the  teacher  alone  should  draw  from  a  common  fountain,  open  to  all 
and  partaken  of  by  all,  the  knowledge,  graces  and  accomplishments 
adequate  to  his  weighty  responsibilities.  Men  of  thought  and  judg- 
ment said  No.  If  one  profession  requires  special  culture,  so  does 
another;  and  tliat  profession  more  than  all  others  upon  which  hang  the 
destinies  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  province  of  the  Normal  School  to  give  this  special  culture; 
to  place  before  its  students  the  results  of  the  experience  of  the  past; 
to  furnish  them,  at  the  commencement  of  their  career,  with  the  rich 
stores  of  practical  knowledge  that  others  have  acquired  only  by  years 
of  painful  toil  and  experiment;  to  open  the  door  and  explain  how  the 
noisy,  boisterous  group  of  children,  brimful  of  fun  and  vitality,  shall 
be  organized,  classified,  and  converted  into  a  quiet,  orderly,  hard- 
working school;  to  investigate  the  laws  of  mental  development,  and 
thereby  deduce  a  natural  order  and  system  of  education ;  to  teach  how 
to  observe,  how  to  think,  how  to  study;  to  go  beneath  the  rules  and 
formulas  of  the  text-books,  to  the  principles  from  which  they  spring; 
to  examine  by  theory  and  practice  methods  of  instruction, —  criticis- 
ing those  that  are  faulty  and  recommending  those  that  are  correct, 
showing  what  is  wrong  and  why,  and  what  is  right  and  why.  It  is  the 
province  of  the  Normal  School  to  i^ush  aside  the  veil,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  examine  the  hidden  springs  of  human  actions,  for  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  these  that  furnishes  the  chart  of  school  government;  to 
analyze  the  motives  that  prompt  to  good  or  bad  deeds;  to  lay  bare  the 
key-board  of  the  passions,  upon  which  the  fingers  of  the  teacher,  inlay- 
ing like  a  skillful  musician,  may  evolve  peace,  order,  harmony,  or 
noise,  discord,  and  confusion. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion. There  are,  and  will  be,  good  teachers  who  have  never  attended 
a  Normal  School;  just  as  there  are  good  doctors  and  ministers  who 
have  never  seen  a  college  or  a  seminary;  just  as  there  are  self-made 
men  who  have  become  great,  not  in  consequence  but  in  spite  of  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  But  these  exceptions  furnish  no  argument. 
Native  talent,  however  bright,  will  gain  additional  lustre  by  cultivation. 
The  best  teachers  in  the  world  might  have  been  better  by  the  advice, 
knowledge  and  experience  of  their  brethren. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  or  the  conclusions  of  argument 
alone  for  the  demonstration  of  the  value  of  normal  training.  We 
have  it  as  a  matter  of  fact,  right  here  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  a  patent 
fact, 'known  and  read  of  all  men'.  If  there  were  no  other  normal 
school  in  existence,  our  own  noble  University  would,  with  its  brief 
experience,  furnish  ample  proof  of  the  worth  and  success  of  special 
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culture.  Its  pupils  have  given  in  many  school-rooms  practical  illus- 
trations of  their  superiority.  They  have  brought  to  their  work  en- 
larged views,  correct  theories,  and  hearty  enthusiasm.  Nor  has  their 
usefulness  been  confined  to  their  individual  spheres  of  action.  A 
spirit  of  healthy  emulation  has  been  engendered  in  other  teachers. 
Watching  closely  the  labors  of  their  normal  brothers,  as  of  those  es- 
pecially educated  for  their  profession,  they  have  compared  them  with 
their  own,  adopting  what  was  approved,  and  neglecting  what  was  con- 
demned. They  have  thereby  been  led  to  think,  and  earnest  thought 
in  the  right  direction  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of  success  to 
every  teacher.  The  people,  too,  the  patrons  and  supporters  of  our 
schools,  upon  whose  aid,  sympathy  and  approbation,  we  all  must  rely, 
have  felt  and  answered  the  quickened  zeal  of  their  teachers,  by  in- 
creased interest  and  enlarged  liberality.  We  venture  the  assertion 
that,  in  no  single  instance  within  our  state  where  a  well-qualified  nor- 
mal graduate  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  a  town  or  village  for 
the  period  of  one  year  has  the  cause  of  common-school  education 
failed  to  be  invigorated,  strengthened,  and  elevated. 

But  we  are  not  confined  to  our  own  state  for  this  positive  testimony. 
Horace  Mann,  whose  judgment  no  one  will  di.spute,  pronounced  the 
success  of  the  normal  schools  in  Massachusetts  "a  practical  demon- 
stration of  their  high  value  as  agencies  for  supplying  tlie  common 
schools  with  competent  teachers,"  and  emphatically  declared  them 
"  indispensable  for  carrying  forward  a  system  of  common  schools." 
In  his  Eleventh  Annual  Eeport  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  he  says,  speaking  Normal  Schools,  "these  institutions  are 
steadily  fulfilling  their  great  mission."  "  They  are  gradually  revolu- 
tionizing the  methods  and  processes  of  instruction,  improving  its 
quality,  and  enlarging  its  quantity,  throughout  the  state."  lion.  Ed- 
gerton  Eyerson,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Upper 
Canada,  says,  "  Wherever  Normal  Schools  have  been  established,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  demand  for  regularly-trained  teachers  has  ex- 
ceeded the  supply  which  the  Normal  Schools  have  been  able  to  pro- 
vide. This  is  so  in  the  United  States,  and  in  France.  It  is  most 
painfully  and  pressingly  so  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  I  was 
told  by  the  head-masters  of  the  great  Normal  Schools  in  London,  in 
Dublin,  in  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  that  such  was  the  demand  for 
pupils  of  the  Normal  Schools  as  teachers,  that,  in  many  instances, 
they  found  it  impossible  to  retain  them  in  the  Normal  Schools  during 
the  prescribed  course,  even  when  it  was  limited  to  a  year."  Mr. 
Northrop,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  actual  work  of  normal  teach- 
ers is  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any  other  man  in  America, 
declares,  "The  more  I  visit  schools  and  observe  their  methods  and  re- 
sults, the  stronger  is  my  conviction  of  the  necessity  and  xxsefulness  of 
Normal  Schools.     They  have  greatly  elevated  the  standard  of  qualifi- 
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cation  for  teaching,  both  among  teachers  and  in  the  popular  estimate. 
The  graduates,  as  a  general  fact,  have  shown  greater  thoroughness, 
more  system  in  tlie  arrangement  of  studies  and  in  the  programme  of 
daily  duties,  more  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  devotion  to  their 
profession."  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Rhode  Island  report  to  the  Assembly  "that  the  almost  uniform  testi- 
mony is  in  fsivor  of  the  marked  superiority  of  teachers  from  Normal 
Schools."  Equally  favorable  testimony  is  given  concerning  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Connecticut.  Indeed,  so  concordant  and  so  full  is 
the  evidence,  that  the  ITon.  E.  E.  White,  Commissioner  of  Common 
Schools  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  in  18G5,  in  resjionse  to  a  resolution  of 
the  General  Assembly  inquiring  as  to  the  practical  results  of  normal 
schools  and  their  success  as  agencies  in  the  preparation  of  teachers, 
declares,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  "that  the  only  difhculty 
in  answering  these  inquiries  arises  from  the  abundance  and  high 
character  of  the  testimony  on  hand."  lie  adds,  "The  experiment  of 
specially  training  persons  for  the  teacher's  office  has  been  tried  on  a 
scale  so  wide,  under  such  a  diversity  of  conditions,  and  with  such  a 
unifoi-mity  of  results,  that  the  evidence  of  its  success  is  not  only 
manifold,  but  superabundant  for  citation  as  testimony." 

As  we  intimated  before,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  are 
many  teachers  in  our  state,  who  have  never  attended  a  normal  school, 
equally  as  competent  and  successful  as  those  wlio  have.  AVe  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  the  normal  school  is  a  universal  panacea  for  all  the 
teacher's  ailments.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  normal  teachers, 
or  even  all  normal  graduates,  are  good  teachers.  We  do  not  mean  Jo 
say  that  the  best  of  them  are  free  from  faults.  On  the  contrary,  we 
think  that  the  majority  are  prone  at  first  to  some  slight  errors,  and 
those,  too,  errors  that  are,  perhaps,  incident  to  their  course  of  train- 
ing. We  think  they  are  a  little  inclined,  some  times,  to  make  'great 
whales  of  some  very  small  fishes' — a  fault,  however,  that  is  soon 
eradicated  by  common  sense  and  actual  experience.  But  we  do  mean 
to  say  that,  every  thing  else  being  equal,  those  who  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  special  culture  are  the  sui^eriors  of  those  who  have  not, 
and  that  they  are  just  as  much  superior  as  our  judgment  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  time,  thought  and  study  given  to  any  work  would 
render  one  more  capable  of  doing  that  work  speedily,  thoroughly,  and 
satisfactorily. 

If  these  conclusions,  then,  are  correct,  it  is  certainly  of  the  highest 
importance  to  so  extend  our  normal  facilities  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  teachers  may  share  their  advantages.  The  state  has  assumed 
the  education  of  its  youth.  It  compels  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the 
support  of  schools.  It  has  shouldered  the  responsibility,  and  can  not 
shirk  the  consequences.  Its  graded  and  high  schools  have  taken  the 
places  of  seminaries  and  academies,  or  have  only  left  one  here  and 
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there  as  a  kind  of  hospital  for  young  ladies  of  weak  intellects,  or  a 
quasi  reform-school  for  boys  of  incorrigible  habits.  The  state  has 
driven  private  enterprise  from  the  field:  it  must  give  us  something 
better  in  its  place.  No  standard  short  of  the  highest  can  be  adopted. 
"VVe  may  not  reach  it  in  a  day,  but  it  must  be  ever  kej^t  in  view  and 
steadily  pursued.  If  we  believe  that  the  schools  of  the  state  would, 
to-day,  be  more  useful,  more  efficient,  and  of  a  higher  grade,  if  every 
teacher  employed  for  the  last  five  years  had  received  a  normal  educa- 
tion, it  is  our  imperative  duty  to  see  that,  for  the  future,  a  policy 
shall  be  adopted,  liberal  and  permanent,  that  will  be  adequate  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  object. 

Through  what  agencies  can  the  work  be  done?  Either  by  a  system 
of  State  Normal  Schools,  or  by  a  system  of  County  Normal  Schools. 
We  think  best  by  a  system  of  County  Normal  Schools.  One,  twp  or 
three  universities  will  not  be  sufficient.  Our  army  of  teachers  falls 
but  little  short  of  twenty  thousand.  Its  ranks  must  be  annually  re- 
inforced. Few,  comparatively,  remain  in  the  profession  all  their 
lives.  Young  men  are  looking  for  something  more  lucrative,  and 
young  women  will  get  married.  Ambition  and  matrimony  have  robbed 
the  school-room  of  many  an  ornament.  The  best  we  can  do  is  to 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  vacancies.  If  all  are  to  be  specially  educated 
who  intend  to  teach,  nothing  less  would  suffice  than  a  normal  school 
as  extensive  as  our  present  university  in  every  congressional  district. 
Can  we  expect  this?  Is  there  any  probability  that  any  legislature  will 
establish  such  a  system  of  schools?  or,  if  once  established,  that  every 
succeeding  legislature  would  appropriate  the  necessary  funds  for  car- 
rying them  on?  We  all  know  something  of  the  workings  of  legisla- 
tive bodies.  These  annual  grants  would  be  next  to  impossible,  or,  if 
given,  would  be  tainted  by  what  rings,  what  steals,  what  corruption. 
No!  to  our  mind,  this  plan  is  neither  feasible  nor  desirable.  If  facili- 
ties for  normal  instruction  are  oifered  to  all  teachers,  it  must  be  a 
gradual  work,  and  can  be  done  no  faster  than  the  people  are  per- 
suaded of  its  necessity. 

Let  the  legislature  pass  an  enabling  act,  by  which  each  county,  at 
its  pleasure,  through  its  board  of  supervisors,  if  adopting  township 
organization,  or  if  not,  through  its  county  court,  may  establish  a 
county  normal.  These  bodies  directly  represent  the  people.  They 
are  composed  of  men  from  different  parts  of  the  county,  who  are  in 
daily  contact  with  those  interested  in  schools.  Their  action  is  not 
apt  to  be  premature,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deliberate,  and  well  ad- 
vised. There  will  be  but  little  opportunity  for  corruption,  as  they  are 
directly  under  the  eyes  of  their  constituents.  The  authority  to  estab- 
lish these  schools  will  not  be  exercised  by  the  legislature,  which,  from 
the  size  of  the  state,  can  but  imperfectly  legislate  for  our  local  wants, 
but  will  be  transferred  to  the  counties,  virtually  handed  back  to  the 
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people,  ill  whom  resides  all  authority.     All  the  legislature  will  have 
to  do  will  be  to  legalize  agencies  through  which  tho  people  can  act. 

Another  reason  I'or  the  establishment  of  county  normal  schools  is 
that  they  will  be  attended  by  a  larger  proportion  of  teachers  than  can 
be  induced  to  attend  state  or  district  universities.  As  a  proof  of  this 
statement,  out  of  the  forty  pupils  who  were  enrolled  in  our  Peoria 
County  Normal  School  during  the  term  just  closed  (Dec.  24th),  but 
one  jjurposed  attending  the  State  Normal.  In  the  Cook  County  Nor- 
mal, out  of  sixty-seven,  only  five,  and  in  the  Bureau  County  Normal, 
out  of  forty-five,  not  one,  so  fiir  as  can  be  ascertained,  would  have  at- 
tended our  State  School.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  These  county 
schools  will  be  at  home.  The  cost  of  traveling  is  avoided.  The  prox- 
imity to  their  relatives,  for  self-boarders,  materially  reduces  their  ex- 
penses. Young  men  and  young  women  attending  are  under  the 
supervision  of  their  parents  at  a  time  in  life  when  i)arental  care  and 
advice  are  most  valuable.  The  schools  will  be  emphatically  home  in- 
stitutions, brought  to  the  doors  of  those  j^i'eparing  to  teach  and  of 
those  who  employ  teachers.  To  the  one  they  will  leave  no  excuse  for 
the  want  of  proper  preparation;  to  the  other  they  will  constantly 
suggest  the  feasibility  of  securing  (jualified  teachers.  Directors  will 
say.  If  we  have  a  normal  school  in  our  county,  why  not  have  a  normal 
teacher  for  our  school?  Our  district  helps  to  pay  the  tax,  and  it  ought 
to  reap  some  of  the  advantages.  The  result  must  be  an  elevation  of 
the  standard  of  qualifications  for  teaching.  The  tax-payers  will  de- 
mand it,  because  they  are  paying  for  it.  The  teachers  will  acquiesce 
cheerfully.  Professional  pride,  pecuniary  emolument,  the  pressure  of 
the  people,  and  the  desire  for  personal  improvement,  will  be  motives 
strong  enough  to  induce  them  to  prepare  for  any  reasonable  standard 
tliat  may  be  required. 

But  how  shall  these  schools  be  supported?  We  answer,  either  by 
direct  taxation,  imposed  as  other  taxes  are,  by  whatever  counties  may 
establish  the  sciiools,  or,  indirectly,  by  authorizing  such  counties  to 
apply  a  portion  of  the  school-fund  annually  distributed  to  thorn  upon 
the  auditor's  warrant.  There  could  be  no  impropriety  in  this  use  of 
the  State  Fund,  as,  after  its  distribution,  it  belongs  to  the  different 
counties  severally,  and  each  would  act  for  itself.  Its  application  to 
the  support  of  a  normal  school  would  be  voluntary  with  the  county, 
and  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  county.  As  it  is  now, 
each  district  receives  a  small  sum  from  the  State  Fund  for  supporting 
its  schools.  If  a  part  of  the  fund  were  diverted  to  the  support  of  a 
normal,  any  district  that  saw  fit  could  supply  the  deficiency  by  an  in- 
creased levy,  or  could  shorten  proportionately  their  school-terms. 
Even  by  the  latter  course  they  would  be  ultimately  the  gainers,  for  it 
is  quality,  and  not  quantity,  that  tells  in  a  school;  or,  if  the  method 
by  direct  tax  be  preferred,  the  amount  and  the  manner  of  collecting 
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could  be  fixed  by  the  body  determining  other  matters  of  county 
revenue. 

How  shall  they  be  organized,  and  by  whom  controlled?  Let  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Court,  as  the  case  may  be,  appoint  a 
Board  of  Trustees.  Let  them  have  the  entire  management  of  the 
school,  subject  to  such  restrictions  as  the  enabling  act  may  impose. 
Their  terms  of  office  should  not  expire  at  the  same  time.  For  in- 
stance, they  would  be  elected  at  first  for  one,  two  and  three  years: 
thereafter  let  one-third  be  elected  annually,  for  three  years.  In  this 
way  the  complexion  of  the  board  could  not  be  changed  at  every  an- 
nual election.  They  would  still,  by  the  power  of  election,  be  ulti- 
mately responsible  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  or  County  Court,  and 
yet  would  be  free  from  the  eftect  of  any  sudden  whim  or  caprice  of 
these  bodies. 

Provision  should  also  be  made  by  the  enabling  act  for  the  union  of 
two  or  more  counties  when  unable  singly  to  support  a  school.  As  be- 
fore intimated,  County  Normals  have  been  already  organized  in  three 
counties  —  Cook,  Bureau,  and  Peoria.  In  the  two  latter  counties  no 
new  buildings  have  been  required:  ample  accommodations,  ready  for 
use,  have  been  tendered,  and  are  now  occupied  free  of  expense.  In 
Cook  county  bids  for  the  permanent  location  of  the  school  have  been 
made,  ranging  in  value  from  $10,000  to  $60,000.  Judging  from  the 
action  of  these  counties,  and  from  the  advantages,  both  educational 
and  pecuniary,  that  must  accrue  to  any  town  securing  the  location,  it 
is  safe  to  presume  that  the  cost  of  buildings  and  grounds  is  an  element 
that  may  in  most  cases  be  left  out  of  the  calculation.  This  leaves, 
then,  only  the  outlay  for  actual  current  expenses,  of  which  we  sub- 
Join  the  following  estimate. 

Salary  of  Principal $2,n00 

"        "    Assistant 1,0U0 

"        «    Principal  of  Training  Department 1,000 

Fuel,  Eepairs,  Janitor,  etc 600 

Total '$4,500 

This  supposes  the  school  to  be  continued  for  ten  months.  AVith  the 
aid  of  the  older  pupils,  to  whom  the  practice  in  conducting  more  ad- 
vanced recitations,  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  in  the  training 
department,  would  be  valuable,  this  corps  of  teachers  would  be  suffi- 
cient, ordinarily,  for  one  hundred  scholars. 

The  County  of  Peoria  pays  $75,000  annually  to  teachers  alone.  Her 
Normal  School  costs  about  $3,500  per  year.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
that  an  outlay  of  this  amount,  or  of  even  $50,000  annually,  for  the 
support  of  a  normal  school  that  wovild,  after  an  existence  of  a  few 
years,  furnish  trained  teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  county,  would 
be  not  only  productive  of  the  greatest  good,  but,  measured  by  its  re- 
sults, would  be  positive  economy? 
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We  believe  thiit  the  great  want  of  our  conniion  schools,  to-day,  is 
more  competent  teachers.  "We  believe  the  best  way  to  supply  that 
want  is  to  give  every  teacher  an  education  that  will  fit  him  for  the 
profession.  We  believe  the  surest  and  the  quickest  way  to  accom- 
plish this  is  by  the  establishment  of  County  Normal  Schools.  We 
would  do  nothing  in  any  way  to  weaken  our  present  noble  Universi- 
ty: on  the  contrary,  we  would  build  it  up,  strengthen  it,  extend  its 
course  of  instruction,  make  it  the  pride  of  the  state  and  a  model  for 
the  nation.  The  county  schools  Avould  be  in  no  way  antagonistic:  on 
the  contrary,  a  central  university,  whose  course  of  instruction  is  wide, 
deep,  thorough,  whose  professors  are  men  of  culture,  scholarship,  and 
prestige,  would  be  more  than  ever  needed  to  furnish  principals  and 
teachers  for  the  county  schools.  The  University  would  be  the  fount- 
ain, the  County  Schools  the  rills  through  which  its  influence  would 
reach  every  school-district  in  the  commonwealth.  The  University 
would  be  the  Alma  Mater,  the  County  Schools  the  healthy  offspring, 
reflecting  honor  on  their  cherished  mother.  Towns  and  cities  would 
no  longer  hold  the  monopoly  of  special  culture  and  trained  talent; 
but  teachers  educated  for  their  jtrofession,  enthusiastic  in  their  pro- 
fession, and  proud  of  their  jirofession,  would  be  within  the  reach  of 
every  enterprising  district,  whether  on  the  ^n-airies  or  in  the  city, 
throughout  the  state. 


WRITTEN  EXERCISES  FOR  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


liV  J.  H.  KNAl'I', 
County  SupLTiiiti'iKk'iit,  Kiiox  t'oimty,  Illinois. 


Th.vt  scholars  may  better  learn  spelling,  punctuation,  the  use  of 
capital  letters,  rai)id  writing,  ready  and  exact  expressions  of  ideas,  we 
recommend  a  variety  of  written  exercises  for  daily  use. 

Let  scholars  practice  in  school  the  branches  of  education  most  used 
in  the  business  of  life. 

Every  school-room  should  have  a  zone  of  good  blackboartl,  about 
three  and  one  half  feet  wide,  extending  entirely  around,  on  its  smooth 
walls;  also,  belonging  to  the  <listrict,  two  dozen  of  uniform  slates,  say 
nine  by  twelve  inches,  costing  three  dollars  per  dozen;  a  few  quires  of 
cap,  legal  cap,  bill  and  note  paper,  a  few  lead-pencils,  and  a  box  each 
of  slate-i)encils  and  chalk  crayons.  The  lOom  thus  ilirnished,  the 
teacher  may  introduce  some  of  the  following  exercises. 

After  the  opening  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions  of  school, 
as  the  Primaries,  who  read  first,  using  Primer,  First  or  Second  Kead- 

XV— 32. 
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er,  have  finished  their  lessons,  in  steud  of  being  sent  to  their  scats  to 
play,  or  to  get  asleep,  let  them  stand  at  the  blackboard,  and  nicely 
print  a  })ortion  of  their  next  reading-lesson,  while  the  teacher  hears 
other  classes.  Where  there  is  not  sufficient  blackboard,  slates  may 
be  used.  Those  in  the  Second  Eeader  may  begin  to  use  the  Script 
letters.  Cards,  containing  the  Script  cai)ital  and  small  letters,  should 
be  conspicuously  i)laced  on  the  wall,  for  the  scholars'  reference. 

Again,  in  the  time  of  the  reading-lessons  for  more  advanced  scholars, 
the  reading  may  occasionally  be  shortened  a  few  minutes  and  each 
member  of  the  class  occupy  that  time  in  writing  upon  the  board, 
neatly,  and  in  connected,  grammatical  expressions,  what  he  remem- 
bers of  the  lesson  just  read.  This  work  is  to  be  criticised  first  by  the 
class,  and  then  by  the  teacher.  At  times  a  principle  or  rule  of  Arith- 
metic may  be  written  from  memory;  as  a  large  class  can  as  quickly 
write  it  as  separately  recite  it  orally.  Let  at  least  half  the  exercises 
in  spelling  be  done  in  writing  by  those  who  can  write. 

Scholars  studying  Urammar  should  be  required  to  bring,  written  on 
slate  or  paper,  original  sentences,  illustrating  principles  of  preceding 
lesson  or  lessons.  A  little  Jmng  things  is  better  than  much  ''know  how' 
without  practice. 

A  few  test  questions  for  written  review  and  examination,  in  any 
branch  studied,  may  some  times  be  given  to  take  the  i^lace  of  a  regu- 
lar lesson,  no  books  of  reference  being  allowed  the  scholar  at  such 
times.  Where  there  are  several  classes  in  Geography,  usually  a  small 
number  in"  each,  all  may  go  to  the  recitation-seat  at  the  same  time, 
and,  while  the  younger  scholars  recite  orally,  the  older  ones  may  write 
their  lesson  on  the  board  from  memory,  as  if  reciting  orally.  As  soon 
as  written,  the  lesson  is  virtually  recited,  although  parts  may  after- 
ward be  read,  and  the  whole  work  criticised  by  the  class,  noticing 
spelling,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  mode  of  expression,  and  work- 
manship. The  written  method  applies  to  map-questions  as  well  as  to 
descriptive  Geography.  The  questions  should  not  be  written,  but  all 
answers,  in  any  recitation,  should  be  stated  in  complete  and  con- 
nected sentences. 

For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  language  and  giving  more  definite 
and  connected  ideas  of  subjects  studied,  let  the  scholars  be  required 
to  give  the  teacher,  at  the  recitation,  without  questions,  what  they 
have  learned.  The  common  practice  of  pumping  every  part  of  a 
lesson  from  pupils,  by  questions,  should  be  discarded. 

At  the  time  mentioned  in  the  daily  programme  for  writing,  which 
should  be  about  half  an  hour,  in  which  every  scholar  in  school  should 
write,  it  is  not  always  best,  even  for  iienmanshi]!,  that  all  rigidly  fol- 
low a  copy  before  them;  let  them  try  a  while  their  independence  in 
forming  letters,  and  see  how  well  they  can  make  a  page  on  the  slate 
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or  paper  appear,  in  transcribing  a  piece  of  prose  or  poetry  from  their 
readers.     The  younger  ones  may  print. 

Again,  at  sucli  times,  let  the  ohler  ones,  boys  especiallj',  learn  to 
write  business  forms:  as  orders,  receipts,  notes,  bills  of  sale,  also  fill- 
ing out  blank  contracts,  agreements,  bonds,  deeds,  mortgages,  etc. 
These  forms  should  be  practiced  until  one  can  'draw  them  up'  from 
memory. 

COMPOSITIONS. 

The  word  composition  should  hardly  be  used  in  our  country  schools: 
it  frightens:  a  better  name  for  the  work  may  be  Language  Exercises. 
There  are  two  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  this  work:  one,  to  be  able 
to  present  original  and  interesting  thoughts;  the  other,  to  express 
well  what  is  known.     The  latter  .should  be  first  taught. 

First,  let  the  teacher  dictate  slowly  the  words  of  a  stanza  in  poetry, 
or  a  paragraph  in  prose,  for  scholars  to  write;  then,  at  a  given  time, 
all  pass  papers  or  slates  to  the  teacher  for  criticisms.  In  this  first- 
step  lesson,  only  the  orthography,  punctuation,  use  of  capitals,  divid- 
ing words  at  the  end  of  lines,  left-hand  margin,  and  penmanshiji,  are 
noticed. 

All  words  and  ideas  are  first  furnished  the  scholar.  A  second  step 
may  furnish  ideas  and  but  few  words,  then  require  the  scholars  to 
clothe  the  thoughts  in  proper  language.  For  this  purpose,  let  the 
teacher  read  but  once  a  short,  spicy  story,  with  points  clear,  or  relate 
an  anecdote,  or  fable;  then  ask  the  pupils  to  reproduce  the  ideas  in 
their  own  language.  Previous  oral  narrations  will  much  assist  in  this 
work. 

Again,  as  an  exercise,  let  a  familiar  object  —  as,  for  examjile,  a  jianel- 
door — be  placed  before  the  class,  and,  as  each  part  is  j^ointed  out  and 
described,  let  scholars  sjDell  on  the  slate  its  name;  then,  knowing  the 
parts  and  their  names,  let  a  description  of  the  object  be  written  by 
all,  by  naming  the  parts  which  compose  the  object,  and  telling  the 
use  of  these  parts. 

E:ca7nple.—  A  Door.  Parts:  top  rail,  bottom  rail,  lock-rail,  stiles 
panels,  munting,  pins,  wedges,  lock,  latch,  knob,  hinges,  and  screws. 

The  door  of  our  school-room  is  composed  of  pine  wood,  iron,  porce- 
lain, and  paint.  Its  size  is  0  ft.  8  in.  high,  2  ft.  S  in.  wide,  and  1|  in. 
thick.  The  parts  are  two  vertical  stiles,  into  which  are  framed  a  top, 
a  bottom,  and  a  lock-rail.  Between  these  rails  and  stiles  are  four 
panels,  raised  on  one  side,  and  sejmrated  by  a  vertical  munting.  The 
whole  fiiyiie-work  is  held  together  by  wooden  pins  and  wedges.  The 
porcelain  part  is  the  knob,  used  in  lifting  the  latch  and  opening  the 
door.  The  iron  parts  are  the  lock  and  latch  ior  fastening  the  door, 
and  the  screws  and  hinges  for  hanging  it  to  the  casing.     The  paint, 
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which  is  of  a  brown  color,  is  used  for  beauty  and  preservation.  The 
door  is  used  to  open  and  close  the  entrance  to  the  room. 

A  pocket-knife,  chair,  water-pail,  broom,  etc.,  may  be  used  as  ob- 
jects and  subjects  for  such  compositions. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  more  advanced  scholars  should  write  ab- 
stracts of  studies  pursued,  also  advertisements  of  property  for  sale, 
articles  lost,  animals  strayed,  etc.;  also,  they  should  have  practice  in 
writing  letters  of  business,  friendship,  recommendation,  introduction, 
invitation,  etc.;  and  they  may  write  to  business  firms,  ordering  goods, 
or  negotiating  bargains,  etc.  The  dating,  form  of  beginning  and  end- 
ing, dividing  words  at  the  end  of  lines,  margin,  pai'agraphs,  folding, 
supei'scription,  etc.,  should  be  practiced  under  the  careful  direction  of 
the  teacher. 

The  work  specified  in  this  article  is  wholly  practical,  and  may  and 
should  be  used  in  every  common  school. 


SPONTANEOUS  EDUCATION  COMPAEED  WITH  SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. 


A.  JONES,  OF  AURORA. 


We  often  hear  people  whose  education  is  si)ontaneous  say  they 
would  prefer  that  a  boy  be  educated  in  the  store,  on  the  farm,  or  in 
the  shop, —  would  rather  he  should  have  that  education  which  comes 
of  contact  with  men  and  things,  than  a  mere  school  education.  The 
education  which  they  so  value,  and  which  is  valuable,  I  would  call 
spontaneous  education.  This  kind  of  education  is  not  to  be  under- 
valued. 

Mr.  Victor  M.  Rice,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorlc,  is  reported  by  the  papers  to  have  said  that  to  pass 
a  law  compelling  the  jieople,  indiscriminately,  to  send  their  children  to 
the  public  schools  would  be  tyrannical  —  the  school-buildings,  appli- 
ances and  methods  of  instmclion  being  as  they  now  are.  This  seems  to 
me  to  be  equivalent  to  aflirming  that  the  product  of  the  schools  is 
heloio  the  st^andard  of  si"»ontaneous  education  in  the'state.  Possil>ly  so. 
Is  New  York  alone  in  this  situation? 

To  further  illustrate  the  progress  of  spontaneous  education :  Take 
three  unschooled  boys  of  good  capacity:  place  one  in  a  machine-shop, 
one  in  a  store,  and  one  on  a  farm:  each,  loft  to  his  own  observations, 
would  in  a  few  years  acquire  a  respectable  knowledge  of  his  business. 
In   the  cases  supposed,   each  is  placed   in  a  current  of  phenomena 
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which  the  mind  by  its  own  energies  converts  into  knowledge  of  a 
given  business.  I  would  not  intimate  that  each  would  so  quickly  or 
so  perfectly  acquire  knowledge  and  skill  in  his  business  as  though  he 
had  been  well  schooled.  I  give  the  illustration  to  show  that  the  edu- 
cating—  drawing-out  process  —  goes  forward  spontaneously;  that, 
given  the  material  and  spiritual  phenomena,  and  a  human  being  in  a 
normal  condition,  and  education  is  a  necessary  result. 

The  peculiar  traits  of  spontaneous  education  are  doiDendent  on  the 
corresponding  traits  of  phenomena  which  hajipen  to  impress  them- 
selves on  the  mind.  A  boy,  on  coming  to  years  of  maturity,  having 
been  subjected  to  the  physical  phenomena  of  China,  to  the  manners 
and  customs  and  modes  of  thought  as  they  there  appear,  would,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  become  a  Chinaman:  i.  e.,  would  exhibit  all  the 
traits  of  the  Chinaman.  He  would  become  a  Turk,  a  Russian,  a 
Frenchman,  or  an  American,  as  the  phenomena  presented  differ. 

Now  the  object  of  the  school  is  education.  How,  then,  stands 
spontaneous  education  as  related  to  school  education?  Wherein 
differs  the  former  from  the  latter?  In  this:  Spontaneous  education 
proceeds  without  a  plan,  purposely  and  intelligently  devised  to 
bring  about  a  specific  result.  It  proceeds,  in  a  measure,  fortuitously, 
and  the  i:)roduct  is  what  the  surroundings  make  it.  It  may  be 
said,  in  some  instances,  to  proceed  according  to  a  purjiose,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  put  to  a  trade:  it  is  understooVl  that  a  certain  class  of 
phenomena  will  be  presented  to  his  mind,  which  will  convert  these 
phenomena  into  knowledge  of  the  given  business;  but  in  this  case  the 
purpose  has  reference  more  to  something  to  be  done  physically  — 
more  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  physical  manipulations  —  than  to 
the  development  of  the  powers  and  faculties,  as  such,  of  the  human 
soul. 

On  the  contrary,  school  education  proceeds  according  to  a  plan, 
consciously  and  purposelj'^  adopted;  devised  in  the  light  of  knowledge 
of  all  the  powers  of  the  being  to  be  educated  —  planned  with  si^^f'i^l 
reference  to  these  powers.  The  school  may  be  said  to  regard  the 
pupil  — 

(1)  As  a  being  whose  present  and  future  happiness  and  usefulnesa 
depend  on  a  certain  amount  of  physical  training  antl  development; 
and,  to  secure  these,  it  devises  specific  exercises  founded  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  nature  of  the  jiowers  to  be  trained. 

(2)  It  regards  the  pupil  as  an  intellectual  being,  an<l  recognizes  the 
fact  that  his  mind  acts  in  different  modes,  which  may  be  called  lacul- 
ties,  and,  according  to  the  office  which  tliey  perform,  may  be  called 
Perceptive  or  Presentative,  Conceptive  or  Representative,  Reflective, 
and  Intuitive  faculties. 

(3)  The  school  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  order  in 
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which  these  faculties  unfold  themselves,  and  that  there  is  a  ihnc  when 
each  faculty,  in  order,  attains  its  greatest  i")Ower  of  activity. 

(4)  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity  em- 
braced in  these  faculties  are  to  be  systematically  exercised  at  the  dif- 
ferent i^eriods  of  their  development,  and  right  habits  of  action  estab- 
lished in  connection  with  each  class  of  faculties. 

(5)  The  subjects  selected  for  the  'course  of  study'  on  account  of 
their  educatory  value  contain  facts  and  truths  important  to  know  as 
matter  of  information — as  furnishing  to  the  mind  of  the  future  man 
and  woman. 

To  secure  this  mental  training  and  development,  those  branches  of 
study  are  selected  which  contain  the  material  for  a  systematic  exer- 
cise, in  their  natural  order,  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  That 
material  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  different  stages  of 
mental  development  of  the  pupil.  The  methods  employed  in  present- 
ing the  ditFerent  subjects  are  such  as  to  draw  out  —  educere  — into  full 
and  free  activity  the  several  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind.  Right 
habits  of  action  are  established  in  connection  with  each  class  of  faculties. 

Further,  the  school  regards  the  pupil  as  a  moral  being,  whose  char- 
acter is  to  be  formed  and  Jixed  by  training  the  sensibilities  and  the 
will;  and  to  this  end,  it  instructs  him  in  a  knowledge  of  himself, — 
pointing  out  the  effects  of  violated  physical,  mental  and  moral  law, 
and  compelling,  if  need  be,  from  the  highest  possible  stand-point,  obe- 
dience to  all  these  last  until  obedience  becomes  habit. 

The  school  also  regards  the  pupil  as  a  religious  being,  and  teaches 
him  the  sanctions  and  duties  —  not  of  a  sect,  nor  of  a  creed, —  but  of 
religion. 

The  school  regards  the  pupil  in  his  future  j^olitical  relations.  It  is 
in  these  relations  the  state  has  an  interest.  So  far  as  the  physical,  in- 
tellectual, moral  and  religious  education  of  the  child  is  concerned,  all 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned  might  as  appropriately  be  aimed  at  in  a 
monarchy,  or  an  aristocracy,  as  in  a  democracy.  But  the  political 
education  of  the  citizens  of  a  democratic  republican  state,  like  that  of 
Illinois,  must  be  tvideli/  different  from  the  political  education  of  a  citi- 
zen of  Berlin,  or  Paris,  or  London. 

The  ideas  and  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  hiiman  govern- 
ment which  were  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  finally  found  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
which  were  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  in  such  form  as  to 
carry  them  into  practical  effect,  and  which  are  beginning  to  be 
realized,  are  radically/  different  from  those  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  Old  World.  As  the  early 
nations  have  come  into  the  light  of  history,  they  have  appeared  or- 
ganized under  some  form  or  other  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  no 
other  form  of  government  being  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
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Their  rulers  liiive  held  their  authority — not  i'runi  the  'consent  of  the 
governed',  but  by  right  of  the  might  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors 
in  seizing  and  retaining  it.  The  itlea  which  has  prevailed,  and  which 
still  prevails,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
is  that  government  is  a  i)Ower  above  the  people  —  supreme  —  sovereign 

—  acting  down  u})on  the  people,  and  having  an  origin  of  such  remote 
antiquity  that  its  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned  or  inijuired  into  — 
even  that  the  king  or  emperor  rules  by  divine  right. 

On  the  contrary,  government  in  this  country  is  regarded  as  a  species 
of  agency,  exercised  by  the  will  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  principals 

—  the  people.  The  power  which  the  government  wields  is  not  held  of 
its  own  right,  but  by  S2>ecial  grant  of  the  people  who  have  constituted 
it.  It  may  be  modified,  enlarged,  abridged,  or  annulled,  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  conferred  and  is  to  be  ex- 
ercised. 

In  the  oil  world  the  riglits  of  the  people  are  considered  in  the  na- 
ture of  grants  conferred  by  government.  In  i\\Qnciv,  the  rights  of  the 
government  are  grants  conferred  by  the  people.  It  is  the  people  who 
are  supreme  —  sovereign.  The  government  has  no  jiower  but  such  as 
it  hoUls  from  the  people  and  during  the  jieople's  i)leasure.  "  All  just 
powers  of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
saith  the  Declaration. 

It  is,  then,  the  object  of  the  school,  in  the  jjolitical  education  of  its 
pupils,  to  train  them  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  government;  and  to  this 
end  it  instructs  them  in  the  origin,  history  and  constitution  of  the 
government  of  the  republic. 


SKETCH     OF     A     LESSON     IN     COLOR 


BY  MISS  K.  K.  -WALLACE,  AUKOKA. 


[Ada|itcil  to  Children  from  8  to  10  years  of  age.] 

General  Object. — To  exercise   the   Presentative,  Ive2)rcsentative  and 
Reflective  Faculties,  and  to  cultivate  Language. 

Specific  Object. — To  develop  ideas,  and  teach  the  names  of  the  stand- 
ard, lightest  tint,  and  darkest  shade  of  Broivn. 

Points.— (l)  The  standard  brown  is  called  Chocolate. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  brown  is  called  Russet. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  brown  is  called  Umber. 

Method. —  (1)  Tr.  brings  before  the  class  a  box  of  colored  blocks. 
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Selecting  ono,  she  shows  it.  Who  can  tell  me  what  color  this  is? 
II. li.  C)h. —  It  is  brown.  What  brown  is  it?  H.Ii.  (From  previous 
lesson  Ch.  will  answer)  The  standard  brown.  CD.,  S.ll.  Suppose 
I  should  send  May  to  the  store  to  get  me  some  ribbon  of  that  color, 
what  would  she  ask  the  clerk  for?  II. E.  For  some  '  standard  brown' 
ribbon.  Tr.  —  Yes.  And  how  many  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a 
name  for  the  standard,  so  that  any  one  may  know  what  we  want 
without  saying  'the  standard'  every  time?  II. R.  Tr. —  The  stand- 
ard brown  is  called  chocolate.  I.R,  S.R,  W.B.,  children  spelling 
words. 

(2)  (During  this,  different  children  hnvc  selected  the  lightest 
tint  of  brown  and  the  darkest  shade.)  Tr. —  What  has  this  little 
girl?  II. R.  Ch.— She  has  the  lightest  tint  of  brown.  CD.,  S.R. 
Tr.  —  How  many  know  what  it  is  called?  If  none  know,  Tr.  asks: 
How  many  ever  saw  any  kind  of  fruit  that  was  of  this  color?  II. R. 
Mary. —  Some  apples  are  of  that  color.  CD.  Tr. — Who  knows  what 
they  are  called?  II. R.  Jennie.— Russets.  CD.,  S.R.  Tr. — Yes; 
and  those  apples  are  named  from  their  color.  Who  can  tell  me  now 
what  we  call  the  lightest  tint  of  brown?  H.R.  Julia. —  The  lightest 
tint  of  brown  is  called  russet.     S.R.,  W.B.     Ch.  sjiell  words. 

(3)  Tr.  —  AVho  can  tell  me  what  I  have  here?  H.R.  Ch. —  The 
darkest  shade  of  brown.  CD.,  S.R.  How  many  would  like  to  know 
its  name?  H.R.  Tr.  gives'  Point  3.  I.R,  S.R,  W.B.  Ch.  spell 
words. 

Summari/. — Tr.  reviews  thoroughly  and  rapidly  the  statements  writ- 
ten on  the  board,  erases,  and  removes  the  blocks.  Tr. —  I  would 
like  to  have  five  little  boys  and  girls  bring  me  some  thing  of  the 
color  we  've  been  talking  about  to-day.  Ch.  do  so.  Tr. — Who  can 
tell  me  what  color  these  are?  H.R.  Ch.— They  are  the  standard 
brown.  CD.  Tr. — How  many  can  tell  me  that  in  other  words? 
H.R.  Mary— They  are  c/toco^a^^-colored.  CD.,  S.R.  Tr. —  You  may 
tell  me  what  the  standard  brown  is  called?  I.R.  of  Point  1.  S.R. 
Tr.  pursues  similar  plan  for  Points  "2  and  3.  Tr.  should  have  many 
specimens  brought  by  Ch. 

Explanation  ok  Abbreviations. — Tr.  =  Teacher;  Ch.  =  Child  or  Children  ; 
I.R.  =  Individual  reeitatiou;  S.R.  =  Simultaneous  recitation;  H.R.  =  Hands 
raised;  W.B.  =  "Write  on  blackboard ;  CD.  =  Class  decide. 


A  TEACHER  must  Icam  the  characters  of  his  pupils,  intellectual  and 
moral,  before  he  can  successfully  teach  them. 
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Mi'LTii'LiciTY  OF  LiTKKARY  IxsTiTUTioxs. —  lu  110  caso  ia  tho  old  adage  '  lu 
union  there  is  strength'  more  strictly  true  than  when  a])idicd  to  literary  in- 
stitutions. A  glance  at  the  colleges  of  our  country  is  sufficient  to  clearly 
illustrate  tlie  fact  that  where  abundant  resources  have  enabled  the  gathering 
of  large  corps  of  instructors,  large  libraries,  and  abundant  means  of  illustra- 
tion, there  is  strength  in  the  general  administration,  and  the  work  of  thorough 
education  moves  grandly  forward.  A  large  faculty  allows  a  division  of  labor, 
and  care  and  minuteness  of  instruction  not  otherwise  attainable.  A  grade  of 
scholarshij)  can  be  secured  on  the  part  of  the  instructor  not  possible  where 
several  branches  are  taught  by  a  single  person.  A  union  of  means  allows  the 
gathering  of  extensive  libraries,  apparatus,  museums,  and  other  sources  of 
general  information.  In  every  one  of  the  important  features  of  a  higher  lit- 
erary instruction  would  such  a  union  bo  a  gain,  while  in  no  respect,  save,  per- 
haps, that  of  convenience  of  access,  could  there  be  a  loss.  And  even  this  loss 
would  be  only  apparent;  for,  if  an  institution  of  the  scholarship  usually  sus- 
tained by  our  colleges  were  needed  in  any  locality,  a  public  school  of  higher 
grade  would  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it.  It  is  a  fact  amply 
demonstrated,  and  admitted  by  all  who  have  given  the  subject  their  attention, 
that,  for  instruction  embraced  in  the  course  of  the  high  school  and  those  of 
lower  grade,  schools  under  state  control  are  preferable  to  any  others. 

It  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  different  courses  of  study  shall  be  re- 
stricted in  their  scope  or  deprived  of  their  distinctive  features,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  consolidation.  Special  vocations  require  special  training;  and  to  bo 
fitted  for  his  calling,  a  student  must  receive  such  training.  If  scientific  and 
technical  instruction  can  not  bo  successfully  given  in  the  same  school  with 
pure  literary  culture  —  a  theory  which  is  urged  by  many,  but  in  a  fair  way  to 
be  practically  disproved, —  let  there  be  separate  institutions  for  literature  and 
the  applied  sciences.  Yet  there  is  good  reason  for  urging  that  in  those  studies 
in  which  the  two  courses  correspond  they  should  be  iiursued  in  common.  The 
study  of  algebra  will  have  the  same  disciplinary  eilect  upon  the  mind  of  a 
student  preparing  for  the  ministry,  whether  he  be  in  a  class  composed  of  young 
architects  or  of  young  ministers.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  culture  which 
all  well-developed  minds  must  receive;  and  why  should  they  not  be  trained 
together  in  the  higher  common  branches  as  well  as  in  the  lower  —  in  geometry 
and  general  science,  as  well  as  in  arithmetic  and  grammar? 

To  make  an  application  of  our  idea,  let  us  look  at  the  higher  institutions  in 
our  own  slate.  In  the  last  report  of  lion.  Newton  Eateman,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  state,  there  are  given  statistics  of  nineteen  col- 
leges whose  course  covers  that  usually  embraced  in  four  years,  none  of  which 
are  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  females.  These  nineteen  colleges  con- 
tained, at  the  time  of  making  their  returns,  ], 050  students  pursuing  the  full 
course;  2,509  pursuing  other  courses,  including  the  preparatory;  they  had  170 
members  in  their  faculties;  the  value  of  their  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  was 

XV— 33. 
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$1,272,662;  they  had  an  aggi-egate  ciulowmciit  of  :rl,0iy,044;  aud  their  libra- 
ries contained  54,910  volumes. 

Now  suppose  these  1,059  students,  with  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of 
instructors  —  and  we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  they  receive  much  more  than 
this  part  of  the  time  employed  in  instruction ,-r- to  be  gathered  together  in  one 
institution:  in  many  respects  they  would  be  more  favorably  situated  for  the 
])urpose  of  acquiring  an  education.  Each  one  of  the  instructors  would,  by  the 
division  of  labor,  be  expected  to  teach  only  some  single  specialty,  and,  as  a 
result,  the  instruction  would  be  much  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  than 
could  possibly  be  the  case  otherwise.  The  course  of  study  would  be  made 
more  comprehensive,  and,  in  stead  of  institutions  giving  instruction  to  begin- 
ners in  elementary  things,  we  should  have  a  college  in  reality  as  well  as  in 
name,  where  a  breadth  of  culture  could  be  given  which  is  not  possible  now. 
Then  the  incentives  to  eflbrt  and  the  advantages  for  greater  and  more  varied 
culture,  which  are  always  increased  when  larger  numbers  are  associated  for 
the  same  purpose,  are  by  no  means  to  be  overlooked. 

If  we  now  look  at  the  value  of  the  buildings,  grounds,  etc.,  of  these  colleges, 
we  shall  find  that  one-third  the  amount  would  be  sufKcient  to  supply  abund- 
antly all  those  wants  of  a  central  institution,  leaving  over  $800,000  to  be 
added  to  the  endowment,  or  used  to  increase  the  library,  or  furnish  additional 
means  of  instruction.  Turning  to  the  endowments  of  these  institutions,  we 
find  that  six  of  them  have  less  than  $25,000  each,  that  ten  others  have  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  each,  leaving  only  three  having  more  than  that  sum.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  strength  of  such  institutions  as  agents  in 
the  work  of  education;  for,  though  money  and  learning  may  not  generally  be 
associated  in  this  country,  the  history  of  our  higher  schools  shows  that  wealth 
of  endowment  is  a  necessity  to  their  greatest  efficiency. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  their  libraries.  A  library,  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  research  on  the  students'  part,  is  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  make  scholars. 
Of  these  54,910  volumes,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  by  far  the  larger  part  are  dupli- 
cates of  each  other.  Trobably  there  are  not  more  than  20,000  different  vol- 
umes in  all  of  them. 

We  feel  temp\ed  to  say  a  word  of  the  need  of  so  many  colleges  in  this  state. 
Let  us  refer  to  comparative  statistics.  The  State  of  Massachusetts,  with  a 
population  in  1865  of  1,267,000,  had  in  1855  five  colleges.  Since  that  time  one 
other  school  for  a  high  grade  of  instruction  has  been  established  —  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Yet  there  is  no  state  in  the  Union  which 
furnishes  to  its  citizens  so  extended  privileges  for  education  as  this  one.  New 
York,  with  a  population  at  the  same  time  of  3,880,000,  has  23  colleges.  Illi- 
nois, having  a  population  of  2,141,000,  has,  if  we  take  the  number  who  have 
made  reports  to  the  State  Superintendent,  19  universities  or  colleges  beside 
any  under  public  control,  but  according  to  the  report  of  a  recent  statistician, 
himself  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  prominent  educators  of  the  country, 
there  are  over  30  institutions  in  the  state  bearing  one  or  the  other  of  the  above 
titles.  Massachusetts,  with  the  advantage  of  her  age,  long-established  insti- 
tutions, and  the  intellectual  character  of  her  people,  has  one  college  to  210,000 
inhabitants;  New  York,  much  like  Massachusetts  in  these  respects,  has  one  to 
about  170,000;  while  Illinois,  with  her  comparatively  newly-settled  condition, 
undeveloped  resources,  and  agricultural  population,  has  one  to  about  100,000. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  explain  why  so  many  eastern  institutions  number 
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men  from  this  state  on  their  catalogues,  and  to  preclude  her  being  celebrated 
for  the  great  excellence  of  her  institutions  for  high  literary  culture  and  scien- 
tific attainment. 

The  Chinese. —  The  accession  of  so  many  of  these  people  to  our  shores 
already,  and  the  probability  of  their  reception  in  large  numbers  into  most  of 
the  states,  promise  a  new  condition  in  the  educational  problem  of  the  country. 
At  present  the  immigrants  are  almost  entirely  males,  who  come  with  a  view  of 
remaining  only  for  a  time  and  of  ultimately  returning  to  the  Celestial  land. 
But  they  will  gradually  adopt  this  country  for  a  home  and  furnish  a  new  ele- 
ment in  American  civilization.  Their  preparation  for  citizenship  in  a  free 
government  will  be  a  greater  work  than  that  of  any  other  race  which  has 
hitherto  come  among  us.  In  this  work  the  schools  of  the  country  will  bo  the 
first  and  principal  agency.  Already  the  churches  of  San  Francisco  are  open- 
ing schools  for  the  education  of  Chinese  girls,  who  are  increasing  there  in 
large  numbers. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  opportunities  for  education  in  their  native  land,  and, 
by  inference,  of  the  character  of  the  material  they  furnish  to  be  developed  by 
our  schools,  we  present  a  brief  sketch  of  the  educational  system  of  China. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  says  that  there  are  eighteen  distinct 
languages  in  this  country,  besides  the  court  dialect;  and,  although  the  written 
language  is  so  contrived  as  to  denote  by  the  same  character  the  sounds  of  each 
of  the  nineteen  different  words,  all  of  which  it  equally  represents,  thin  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  rnultitude  who  can  not  read.  Bayard  Taylor  says  that  it  is  his 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  Chinese  are  morally  the  most  debased  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Forms  of  vice,  which,  in  other  countries,  are  barely 
named,  are  in  China  so  common  that  they  excite  no  comment  among  the  na- 
tives. They  constitute  the  surface-level,  and  below  them  there  are  deeps  on 
deeps  of  dejiravity  so  shocking  and  horrible  that  their  character  can  not  even 
be  hinted.  Fer  contra,  Rev.  Wm.  C.  Milne,  an  old  missionary  among  them,  ex- 
presses himself  as  positively  that  the  Chinese  are  not  so  debased  as  Mr.  Tay- 
lor represents.  Hon.  Victor  M.  Rice,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  having  made  the  condition  of  education  in  different  coun- 
tries a  subject  of  special  investigation,  reports  that  China  has  had  a  system  of 
popular  education  in  active  operation  for  many  centuries.  The  art  of  writing 
has  been  known  and  generally  taught  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era.  The  art  of  printing  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  The  state,  how- 
ever, does  not  support  primary  schools.  Schools  of  this  grade  correspond  to 
our  private  schools,  being  established  by  the  teachers  and  supported  by  tui- 
tion-fees, lie  says  that  travelers,  missionaries,  and  men  connected  with  for- 
eign embassies,  agree  in  saying  that  about  all  the  male  population  can  read 
and  write,  but  the  women  receive  no  education  at  school  or  at  home. 

From  these  various  opinions  the  reader  can  form  some  idea  of  the  educa- 
tional condition  of  the  wm.wcs  in  China.  So  far  as  wc  have  been  enabled  to 
compare  statements,  we  infer  that  the  number  who  can  read  and  write  is  very 
limited.  Even  these  attainments  are  not  allowed  to  the  females,  save  to  a  few 
of  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy.  It  is  not  considered  that  education  fits  them 
for  filling  any  better  their  station  in  life.  Since  there  are  no  free  schools,  the 
knowledge  of  the  masses  of  the  males  must  be  of  the  most  rudimentary  char- 
acter.   The  studies  taught  in  the  primary  schools  are  the  works  of  Confucius 
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and  Mencius,  whose  writings  they  commit  to  memory,  and  the  history  of  the 
empire.  They  begin  to  write  when  they  enter  school.  One  authority  in- 
cludes, also,  grammar,  ethics,  mathematics,  and  astronomy.  Though  the  state 
neglects  primary  instruction,  it  provides  an  advanced  course  in  its  universi- 
ties, of  which  there  is  one  in  nearly  every  large  city.  The  design  of  these  in- 
stitutions is  to  encourage  the  students  to  the  study  of  literature.  The  studies 
pursued  are  the  'five  classics'  and  the  'four  books',  being  a  part  of  the  thir- 
teen works  which  together  are  called  the 'Chinese  Classics'.  The  study  of 
mathematics  or  the  sciences  is  considered  of  trifling  importance,  compared 
with  these;  and  if  a  student  wishes  to  pursue  them,  he  must  do  it  at  his  lei- 
sure, without  expecting  to  receive  any  particular  aid  from  his  teachers.  The 
officers  of  state  are  selected  from  those  who  have  reached  a  certain  degree  of 
proficiency  in  these  higher  studies.  In  no  other  government  is  literary  at- 
tainment so  purely  the  basis  for  promotion  in  office.  Admission  to  these  col- 
leges is  by  a  competitive  examination,  which,  theoretically,  is  very  searching, 
but  practically  it  some  times  is  a  mere  form.  Corruption  often  vitiates  the 
whole  process,  and  favoritism  determines  largely  who  shall  be  admitted  and 
the  relative  rank  of  students  after  admission.  Position  is  made  a  thing  of 
purchase.  For  instance,  a  teacher's  salary  is  increased  from  one  to  two  thou- 
sand dollars  per  year  by  presents  received  from  his  pupils.  Students  residing 
in  the  college  are  expected  to  remember  their  teacher  in  this  manner  on  each 
recurrence  of  his  birthday;  that  of  his  wife;  of  his  parents,  if  living;  at  the 
time  of  the  national  festivals  in  the  fifth,  eighth  and  eleventh  months;  and  at 
New  Year's.  Notwithstanding  this  corruption,  these  colleges  secu.re  the  object 
for  which  they  were  established  —  that  of  stimulating  the  students  to  write 
essays  and  poems  of  a  high  order. 

As  they  come  to  our  shores,  they  are  representatives  of  the  lower  classes, 
whose  education  is  essentially  a  blank,  and  whose  moral  status  is  more  nearly 
described  by  Mr.  Taylor  than  is  that  of  any  other  class.  They  are  represented 
as  industrious,  quiet,  and  frugal,  but  also  deceitful,  cunning,  revengeful,  and 
intemperate.  If  they  should  remain  among  us  in  colonies,  their  influence 
upon  our  people  would  be  something  to  be  counteracted;  but  if,  as  seems  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  they  become  scattered  among  the  families  in  the  capacity 
of  servants,  mingling  with  the  household,  the  question  of  their  management 
and  education  becomes  one  of  the  gravest  import. 

George  Peaeody. —  At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Pcabody 
Education  Fund,  held  at  Norwich  on  the  1st  xilt.,  the  General  Agent,  Dr. 
Sears,  made  his  report  of  operations  during  the  past  year.  The  enterprise  has 
been  so  carefully  conducted  that  the  outlay,  including  all  expenses,  has  not 
equaled  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  so  that  the  principal  remains  untouched. 
The  agent's  labors  during  the  year  have  been  confined  chiefly  to  the  States  of 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas.  Dr.  Sears's  manner  of  approaching  the  people  has 
been  such  as  to  enlist  their  sympathy  and  active  cooperation.  The  schools 
which  he  has  established  have  generally  been  aided  by  a  gift  of  from  one  to 
two  thirds  the  amount  necessary  to  commence  ihem,  and  the  remainder  has 
been  raised  by  the  people  themselves.  Of  those  which  have  been  opened, 
many  will  soon  be  self-sustaining.  The  schools  established  thus  far  are  chiefly 
for  normal  instruction,  three  of  them  being  intended  for  the  training  of  colored 
teachers.     The  7najority  of  them,  however,  are  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
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whites,  as  the  gifts  from  the  North,  with  the  aid  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
have  been  sufficient  to  make  provision  for  the  colored  race. 

A  letter  from  the  donor  of  this  fund  was  read  at  the  meeting,  from  which  we 
present  the  following  extracts.  The  noble  spirit  which  it  breathes  must  excite 
strong  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  writer  and  gratitude  to  him  on  the  part 
of  our  Xvhole  people. 

"I  have  constantly  watched,  with  great  interest  and  careful  attention,  the 
proceedings  of  your  board,  and  it  is  most  gratifying  to  me  now  to  be  able  to 
express  my  Avarmest  thanks  for  the  interest  and  zeal  you  have  manifested  in 
maturing  and  carrying  out  the  designs  of  my  letter  of  trust,  and  to  assure  you 
of  my  cordial  concurrence  in  all  the  steps  you  have  taken. 

"At  the  same  time,  I  must  not  omit  to  congratulate  you,  and  all  who  have 
at  heart  the  best  interests  of  this  educational  enterprise,  upon  your  obtaining 
the  highly  valuable  services  of  Dr.  Sears  as  your  general  agent —  services  val- 
uable not  merely  in  the  organization  of  schools  and  of  a  system  of  public  edu- 
cation, but  in  the  good  effect  which  his  conciliatory  and  sympathizing  course 
has  had,  wherever  he  has  met  or  become  associated  with  the  communities  of 
the  South,  in  social  or  business  relations. 

"And  I  beg  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking,  with  all  my  heart,  the 
people  of  the  South  themselves  for  the  cordial  spirit  with  which  they  have  re- 
ceived the  trust,  and  for  the  energetic  efforts  which  they  have  made,  in  coop- 
eration with  yourselves  and  Dr.  Sears,  for  carrying  out  the  plans  which  have 
been  proposed  and  matured  for  the  diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  education  in 
their  respective  states. 

"Hitherto,  under  the  system  adopted  by  your  general  agent  and  sanctioned 
by  you,  four  of  the  Southern  States  have  not  been  assisted  from  the  fund 
placed  in  your  charge;  and  I  concur  with  you  in  the  policy  thus  pursued,  as  I 
am  sure  will  the  citizens  of  those  four  states,  and  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
highest  permanent  good  of  our  beloved  country.  For  it  was  most  necessary 
that,  at  the  outset,  those  states  and  portions  of  states  which  had  suffered  most 
from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  were  most  destitute  of  educational  means  and 
privileges,  should  be  first  and  specially  aided. 

"  I  believe  the  good  sense  and  kind  feeling  of  the  people  of  these  states  will 
continue  to  acquiesce,  for  the  present,  in  your  course  of  devoting,  imder  the 
care  of  Dr.  Sears,  the  greater  part  of  the  fund  to  the  same  states  which  have 
received  its  benefits  for  the  past  two  years,  with  perhaps  the  addition  of  Texas, 
which  state,  I  am  advised,  the  general  agent  will  visit  during  the  coming 
autumn  or  winter,  to  ascertain  its  educational  requirements,  and  to  give  su'ch 
aid  as  shall  be  most  needed.  I  have  the  same  sympathy  with  every  one  of  the 
states;  and,  were  all  alike  needing  assistance,  I  should  wish  each,  alike  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  the  trust. 

"As  the  portions  aided  shall  respectively  grow  in  prosperity  and  become 
self-sustaining  in  their  systems  of  education,  their  respective  allotments  of  the 
fund  will  be  a]iplied  to  other  destitute  communities,  and  thus  its  benefits  will, 
I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  ultimately  reach  every  section  of  the  vast  field 
committed  to  your  care. 

"It  is  my  hojie  and  belief  (and  this  opinion  is  fully  confirmed  by  my  inter- 
views with  Dr.  Sears)  that,  with  the  additional  amount  which  I  now  place  in 
your  hands,  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  alone  may  be  found  sufficient  to 
sustain  and  extend  the  work  you  have  so  well  begun ;  and  it  is  my  desire  that, 
when  the  trust  is  closed,  and  the  final  distribution  is  made  liy  yourselves  or 
your  successors,  all  the  fourteen  Southern  States,  including  Maryland,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  and  Texas,  shall  share  in  that  distribution  according  to  their 
needs." 

From  this  point,  the  letter  contains  an  enumeration  of  bonds  and  securities, 
to  the  amount  of  $1, 384, 000,  which  Mr.  Pcabody  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
trustees  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  original  trust.  Such  a  donation  is  in 
l^eping  with  the  writer's  large-hearted  liberality  and  his  disposition  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  masses  of  humanity.  Surely,  America  has  reason 
to  be  proud  of  such  a  world's  benefactor. 
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Professor  A.  J.  Anderson. — "We  clip  the  following  deserved  notice  of  this 
gentleman  from  The  Schoolmaster  for  June.  Prof.  Anderson  has  labored  long 
and  successfully  in  the  interests  of  education  in  this  state,  and  with  his  de- 
parture from  us  goes  one  of  our  best  men. 

"Illinois  loses,  this  month,  one  of  her  best  workers  in  the  educational  field, 
A.  J.  Anderson,  of  Lexington.  He  has  been  in  this  state  so  long,  and  has  been 
so  fully  identified  with  its  educational  interests,  that  we  are  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  a  sketch  of  the  work  he  has  done. 

"When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  six  years  old,  his  mother  came  to 
Lockport,  in  this  state,  and  has  since  made  that  her  residence.  When  he  was 
but  sixteen  years  old,  although  she  was  very  poor,  she  gave  her  consent  to  his 
entering  Knox  College,  at  Galesburg,  which  he  did  with  thirty-four  dollars  in 
his  pocket.  It  was  thus  early  in  life  that  the  hard  struggle  began,  especially 
hard  and  laborious  for  one  who  is  compelled  to  earn  the  money  which  must 
be  had  to  meet  necessary  expenses.  This  he  did  in  part  by  entering  one  of  the 
printing-offices  of  the  town,  and  working  two  hours  each  school-day,  and  the 
whole  of  each  Saturday.  This,  however,  did  not  suffice,  and  he  left  the  school 
to  teach.  So  well  was  his  work  in  college  done  that  of  the  four  terms  which 
he  taught,  during  his  college  course,  two  of  them  were  in  his  own  town  of 
Lockport.  He  finished  the  course  and  graduated  from  Knox  College  in  June, 
1856. 

"After  graduating,  his  first  year's  teaching  was  in  the  public  school  at  Lis- 
bon, Kendall  county.  He  then  organized  a  private  school  at  Lexington,  Mc- 
Lean county,  and  carried  it  on  successfully  four  years.  His  siiccess  here  in- 
duced the  Trustees  of  Fowler  Institute,  of  Newark,  Kendall  county,  to  elect 
him  Principal  of  their  Academy.  He  entered  upon  his  work  with  his  usual 
determination  to  succeed.  The  Academy  had  so  run  down  that  liis  first  term 
opened  with  eleven  pupils.  He  remained  here  six  years,  and  left  only  at  the 
urgent  solicitation  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  public  schools  of  Lexing- 
ton. He  made  Fowler  Institute  a  success,  financially,  and  left  it  in  excellent 
repute  among  the  people.  His  two  years'  principalship  of  the  public  schools 
of  Lexington  have  but  confirmed  the  good  opinion  of  him  which  the  people 
formed  during  his  previous  labor  among  them. 

"And  now,  a,t  the  close  of  his  thirteen  years' service,  he  has  loosened  the 
ties  which  have  bound  him,  and  set  his  face  westward. 

"His  success  may  be  easily  accounted  for.  He  has  attended  every  Teachers' 
Institute  in  his  county  since  he  began  teaching.  He  has  been  a  regular 
attendant  upon  the  meetings  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  sessions 
of  the  Normal  Teachers'  Institute.  He  has  been  a  constant  reader  of  a  num- 
ber of  our  best  educational  periodicals,  and  has  always  made  it  a  point  to 
secure  books  which  would  aid  him  in  the  improvement  of  his  schools. 

"We  are  thus  particular  to  specify,  for  we  know  that  the  success  he  has  had 
is  due  to  himself  alone,  and  has  been  fairly  earned. 

"He  goes  to  Oregon  as  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity at  Forest  Grove,  in  the  valley  of  the  Willamette,  near  Portland.  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him." 

Extracts  prom  an  Address  delivered  before  the  County  Superintendents 
OP  Iowa,  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissell,  Superintendent  op  Publio  Instruction. —  The 
supreme  work  of  this  hour  and  of  this  generation  is  to  create  an  enlarged  pub- 
lic sentiment  in  the  interests  of  education,  and  an  enthusiasm  akin  to  that 
which  pressed  so  much  blood  and  treasure  into  the  defense  of  the  Republic  in 
the  late  war.  How  shall  it  be  done?  is  the  important  question.  Happily,  we 
can  all  do  something,  but  chiefly  school-ollicers  and  those  in  authority  can,  by 
addresses  and  through  the  press,  widely  disseminate  the  truths  with  which 
they  themselves  are  deeply  impressed.  They  can  encourage  the  election  of 
intelligent,  eflicient  school-directors,  who  shall  make  a  judicious  but  liberal  use 
of  the  people's  money.  They  can  largely  overcome  the  antagonism  of  tax- 
payers, convincing  them  that  their  money,  by  its  wise  use,  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  vital  power  for  good. 

Teaching  is  the  most  important  part  of  school-work;  for  it  is  of  little  con- 
sequence that  we  construct  fine  school-houses  and  furnish  them  with  all  the 
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modern  a])jiliau(:e3  which  facilitate  iiistructiou,  uuless  we  have  competent 
teachers  to  use  Ibem.  We  are  daily  becomiug  eouscious  of  the  fact  that  wo 
are  without  any  adequate  supply  of  well-qualified  teachers.  This  glaring 
dclicieney  is  the  burden  of  school-reports  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

Let  me  here  say  that  I  would  by  no  means  disparage  the  labors  of  those 
faithful  and  conscientious  teachers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  largely  for  all  the 
good  that  has  been  accomplished  in  our  schools.  These  teachers  have  brought 
to  the  profession  eminent  <iualifications  both  natural  and  acquired,  and  natures 
largely  endowed  with  love  and  Christian  charity.  They  have  struggled 
against  indiflerence  and  opposition,  and  have  accomplished  a  permanent  and 
enduring  work. 

But  if  any  class  of  workers  in  the  world  will  have  cause  to  rejoice  in  the 
good  time  coming,  it  is  that  of  teachers.  Yet  among  those  who  are  to  rejoice, 
I  include  none  who  dislike  the  vocation;  none  who  teach  because  they  must 
do  something,  and  this  is  the  least  disagreeable  employment  they  can  think 
of;  none  who  teach  for  i)urely  pecuniary  considerations;  none  who  make  a 
convenience  of  it  to  eke  out  college  expenses  or  limited  incomes  from  profit- 
less professions;  in  short,  none  of  those  unlucky  fellows,  born  insolvent  to  all 
inherent  fitness  for  any  thing,  to  whom  teaching  has  been  a  mere  makeshift. 
I  mean  none  of  these,  but  only  those  noble,  well-equipped  and  uncompromis- 
ing men  and  women  who,  having  resolved  on  faithful  work,  ample  compensa- 
tion, and  fair  apjireciation,  are  determined  to  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it 
takes  a  lifetime. 

But  the  deficiency  in  the  number  of  well-qualified  instructors  is  not  entirely 
the  fault  of  teachers,  since  the  question  naturally  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
political  economy  —  that  of  supply  and  demand.  In  large  ])ortion3  of  our 
country,  a  lamentable  ignorance  or  indiflerence  exists  with  reference  to  the 
character  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  Any  body  can  teach  who  can  keep  the 
children  inside  of  four  walls;  and  whoever  will  occupy  the  time  of  school- 
hours  for  the  least  money  is  sure  of  the  position.  With  these  people,  educa- 
tion is  a  mere  plaything,  something  with  which  to  divert  their  children  till 
they  are  old  enough  to  bo  put  to  some  profitable  employment.  Now  what  en- 
couragement have  such  teachers  to  give  time  and  money  in  preparation  for  the 
school-room?  It  Avould  bring  them  no  better  position  as  teachers,  no  social 
distinction,  no  increase  of  salary,  and  what  little  income  they  did  receive 
would  be  grudgingly  given. 

What  is  this  but  setting  a  premium  upon  ignorance?  Eecently  the  demand 
for  good  teachers  is  improving.  How  are  we  meeting  this  demand?  The  great 
Stale  of  Illinois,  one  of  the  leading  ones  in  education,  will  furnish  us  an  ex- 
ample. She  is  justly  regarded  as  an  example  of  educational  progress,  and  she 
is  certainly  in  earnest  in  making  provisions  for  better  teachers.  Iler  Normal 
University  and  County  Normal  Schools  are  crowded  with  teacher-students, 
who  come  Hocking  as  doves  to  their  windows,  far  beyond  the  capacity  to  re- 
ceive them.  Yet,  we  learn  from  one  of  her  late  state  school-reports  that  the 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  her  schools  is  greater  than  the  annual  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  her  different  normal  schools.  She  has  already  10,000 
schools,  and,  by  her  own  confession,  only  1,000  thoroughly-qualified  teachers. 
Now,  Illinois  employs  over  19,000  teachers;  deduct  the  1,000  good  ones,  ami 
you  have  over  18,000  teachers,  none  of  whom  are  thoroughly  qualified.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  drawing  public  money  is  over  800,000.  This  makes, 
as  you  will  see,  one  thoroughly-qualified  teacher  for  over  800  children.  Only 
think  of  it!  What  a  splendid  soil  for  crime  and  pauperism  !  What  wonder  is 
it  that  we  have  so  much  folly  and  selfishness  and  civil  strife,  when  we  take  so 
little  interest  in  providing  well-qualified  instructors  for  our  youth  ?  But  what 
can  be  done  to  remedy  this  evil?  You  have  all  heard  of  a  king  who,  going  to 
war,  sat  down  first  and  considered  whether  he  was  able  with  only  10,000  to 
meet  him  who  was  coming  against  liim  with  20,000.  Now  if  this  dillcrence  of 
50  per  cent,  was  worth  considering,  what  shall  we  think  of  poor  Illinois  as  she 
goes  into  this  contest  against  nearly  a  million  with  only  1,000  disciplined  sol- 
diers and  over  18,000  stragglers  in  the  rear?  And  yet  we  have  faith  in  these 
1,000  teachers.  We  believe  they  are  the  Gideon  band  that  will  put  the  hosts  of 
Philistines  to  flight.  But  this  is  not  her  only  disadvantage.  The  entire 
amount  ])aid  to  her  common-school  teachers  last  year  was  $3,592,64:'. ;  allowing 
the  1,000  to  be  all  male  teachers,  each  receiving  the  highest  monthly  comj)en- 
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sation  paid  by  the  state,  $250,  their  total  salaries  would  amount  to  $2,500,000. 
Deduct  this  from  the  whole  amount  paid  teachers,  and  we  have  the  round  sum 
of  over  $1,000,000,  every  cent  of  which  was  paid  to  these  18,000  unqualified 
teachers. 

I  have  represented  Illinois  in  stead  of  Iowa,  because  our  picture  would  be 
too  sad  a  one.  For  where  she  counts  her  good  teachers  by  hundreds,  we  must 
count  ours  by  tens.  Many  of  her  unqualified  ones  will  compare  favorably 
with  some  of  those  in  our  state  who  are  regarded  among  our  best,  and  her 
educational  liberality  in  every  department,  Avhen  compared  with  our  own, 
augments  our  insignificance.  This  being  the  case,  you  begin  to  wonder  what 
you  are  to  do  to  secure  efficient  teachers.  Where  are  they  to  come  from? 
They  will  come  as  soon  as  you  are  ready  for  them.  They  will  come  as  the  boys 
in  blue  came  in  response  to  the  call  of  Father  Abraham  when  liberty  was  inj- 
periled,  three  hundred  thousand  strong,  and  every  one  thoroughly  equipped 
lor  his  work.  Bat  this  being-ready  implies  something  to  bo  done  on  your  part. 
When  you  invite  a  friend  to  your  house,  you  do  not  expect  him  to  eat  and 
lodge  with  the  servants.  You  do  not  dread  his  arrival,  and  take  a  long  breath 
when  he  goes;  but  you  set  your  house  in  order,  and  spread  your  table  with 
abundance  and  the  choicest  viands,  and  put  your  children  on  their  best  behav- 
ior. You  receive  and  entertain  him  with  honor,  and  he  goes  forth  with  your 
benediction.  This,  in  some  sense,  is  what  you  are  to  do  for  your  teachers. 
Enlarge  your  hospitalities.  Establish  your  normal  schools,  attach  to  them 
ample  and  convenient. living-accommodations,  secure  the  most  competent  in- 
structors for  them,  and  invite  your  teacher-students  to  this  mental  repast. 
Give  them  the  opportunity  of  broad  and  generous  culture  on  as  easy  terms  as 
they  now  get  homesteads  on  government  Ifinds,  and  make  it  free  to  all  those 
promising  ones  whose  hearts  are  in  the  work,  yet  whose  pecuniary  circum- 
stances are  limited.  Let  all  these  young  and  ardent  persons  see  that  you  re- 
gard them  with  respect,  and  give  them  the  assurance  that,  as  the  instructors 
of  your  children,  if  they  do  their  work  well,  they  shall  be  liberally  and  amply 
remunerated.  When  you  have  done  all  this,  you  need  ask  for  good  teachers; 
you  will  be  justified  in  demanding  them. 

A  fruitful  source  of  poor  teaching  is  inadequate  compensation.  The  income 
of  many  teachers,  after  deducting  their  expenses,  is  less  than  that  of  a  com- 
mon house-servant.  It  has  been  said  "We  say  what  grade  of  qualification  we 
desire  by  the  salaries  we  pay."  Now  we  know  in  business  that  nothing  de- 
moralizes good  workmen  sooner  than  under-pay.  The  same  principle  holds 
good  in  teaching.  For  there  is  a  law  of  equivalents  in  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
spiritual  world,  which  will  not  be  forced.  If  wc  disturb  its  harmonies,  we 
produce  only  discord  and  confusion.  To  make  the  labor  of  the  head  and  of 
the  hand  equal  is  to  do  this.  It  is  to  degrade  the  master  and  exalt  the  servant. 
Men  of  culture  feel  this,  and  naturally  seek  fields  of  labor  whore  their  abilities 
are  recognized  and  their  services  remunerated.  Our  educators  are  yearly 
leaving  the  ranks  for  remunerative  jiositions,  and  their  places  are  heing  filled 
by  those  less  competent,  because,  it  is  said,  "we  ca'  n't  allbrd  to  pay  higher 
salaries."  This  narrow  policy  extends  to  school-ollicers  and  district  directors. 
The  latter  are  required  to  perform  school-duties  gratuitously,  and  many  of  the 
former  at  starving  salaries.  County  supervisors,  legislators,  county  and  state 
olficers,  constables,  jail-keepers,  are  all  liberally  compensated;  but  whoever 
heard  of  a  salaried  school-board?  We  pay  a  street-cleaner,  and  give  perqui- 
sites to  the  man  who  keeps  the  pound;  but  to  pay  a  school  board  —  how  ab- 
surd! And  so  through  all  the  range  of  school-officers,  from  first  to  last:  they 
are  pinched  to  actual  penury. 

Do  the  people  think  that  the  way  to  keep  a  man  honest  is  to  keep  him  poor? 
to  make  him  work  without  wages?  Will  dishonesty  and  bribery  be  any  less  a 
temptation  because  he  owns  nothing?  Now  what  is  our  condition,  as  the  re- 
sult of  this  penny-wise  policy  Avhich  we  have  been  practicing?  Our  schools 
are  not  gaining  in  infiuence,  and  their  progress  is  constantly  retarded.  Their 
moneyed  interests  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  panic ;  for,  whatever  be  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  country,  with  them  it  is  always  hard  times,  and  a  crisis 
is  for  ever  impending.  Teaching  has  been  driven  from  the  business  arena  and 
robbed  of  its  professional  character  by  making  its  labor  unprofitable.  This 
has  destroyed  its  stability.     Now,  the  moment  you  destroy  its  permanency, 
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you  dismiss  the  best  and  wisest  workers,  and  open  the  vocation  to  adventurers 
of  every  kind.  More  than  half  of  our  public  schools — nurseries  of  liberty, 
we  are  proud  to  call  them — are  to-day  in  the  hands  of  novices  and  inexperi- 
enced young  people.  The  majority  of  our  population  enjoy  no  other  educa- 
tional advantages  than  those  offered  by  the  public  schools;  and  this  business 
of  developing  tne  mental  wealth  of  the  nation,  this  work  of  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  our  moral  and  religious  prosperity,  we  have  given  over  to  undisci- 
plined boys  and  girls  whom  we  would  consider  incompetent  for  the  common 
business  transactions  of  life.  What  do  they  know  about  that  invisible,  in- 
tangible power  they  are  set  to  work  upon?  How  can  they  discover  the  secret 
springs  of  virtue  or  the  covered  avenues  where  vice  lurks?  What  ability 
have  they  to  perceive  the  characteristic  through  which  mind  is  to  be  reached? 
Their  idea  of  the  development  of  a  child's  mind  is  very  much  like  their  idea 
of  a  ball  of  butter  —  something  to  be  patted  and  squeezed  and  stamped,  and 
got  ready  for  use.  But  if  it  be  true  that  the  foundation  of  character  is  chiefly 
laid  in  early  life,  if  the  tastes,  the  affections,  are  all  shaped  at  that  pliant 
period,  if  virtue  can  die  and  folly  ripen  even  before  maturity,  if  the  seeds  of 
right  thinking  and  right  living  can  only  be  successfully  cultivated  in  child- 
hood, what  a  terrible  waste  is  all  this  unskilled  labor!  Its  results  are  every 
where  apparent  in  the  incomplete  character  and  insufficient  lives  of  every  one 
of  us. 

Take  an  EoncATiONAL  Journal. —  Now  is  the  time  when  teachers  are  making 
their  plans  for  the  coming  year.  Prominent  among  them  should  be  some 
means  by  which  they  can  keep  themselves  fresh  in  the  work.  He  who  relies 
entirely  upon  himself  is  apt,  unconsciously,  to  suffer  his  own  interest  to  flag, 
and  to  become  dull,  dogmatic,  and  conceited.  But  he  who  keeps  himself  in- 
formed of  any  advancement  in  the  great  work  of  teaching  will  be  ever  ready 
with  some  plan  for  keeping  up  an  interest  in  all  the  labors  of  the  school:  he 
will  be  enthusiastic,  patient,  and  tolerant.  One  of  the  agencies  for  cultivating 
a  true  educational  spirit  is  the  educational  journal.  At  less  expense,  the 
teacher  can  gain  more  valuable  ideas  and  practical  hints  by  taking  one  or 
more  such  periodicals  than  in  any  other  way.  In  saying  this,  we  believe  we 
speak  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  pursued  such  a  course,  and  who  have  a 
right  to  speak.  We  urge  others  to  try  the  experiment,  firmly  believing  that 
such  will  be  their  experience  also.  Take  some  educational  journal.  There 
are  many  of  them,  any  one  of  which  will  amply  repay  its  cost.  Of  course,  we 
urge  the  claims  of  this  journal,  especially  upon  the  teachers  of  this  state. 
We  will  try  to  make  the  Teacher  worthy  your  patronage  and  come  promptly 
to  your  tables,  each  number  laden  with  something  which  you  will  say  is  good. 

We  ask  County  Superintendents  and  others  having  charge  of  Institutes  to 
present  the  claims  of  the  Teacher  to  the  teachers,  believing  that  by  securing  a 
reading  for  it  by  their  teachers  generally  they  will  increase  the  excellence  of 
their  schools. 

All  are  respectfully  requested  to  remember  the  editors  as  well  as  the  i)ub- 
li^her,  by  sending  them  short,  pointed  contributions  for  its  pages,  and  items 
of  educational  news  which  may  come  to  their  knowledge.  We  shall  be  much 
obliged  for  them. 

Superfluous  Things  in  Arithmetic. —  If  the  amount  of  matter  usually  con- 
tained in  this  book  be  examined  with  a  view  to  its  practicality,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  are  comparatively  few  things  which  the  mass  of  students  re- 
tain and  have  occasion  to  use  in  business  transactions.  This  mass  embraces 
not  only  those  who  grow  up  and  become  the  farmers,  but  the  majority  of  those 
who  become  the  tradesmeu^nd  commercial  men  of  the  country.     For  instance, 

XV— 34. 
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how  many  men  in  any  or  all  classes  of  business  ever  have  occasion  to  make 
use  of  the  Greatest  Common  Divisor?  With  uot  quite  as  much  force  can  the 
same  question  be  asked  concerning  the  Least  Common  Multiple,  and  Prime 
Numbers.  Last  month  we  referred  to  the  matter  of  combining  rules  in  some 
cases  in  Fractions  and  Denominate  Numbers,  saving  time  and  labor.  Referring 
again  to  the  latter  subject,  let  us  see  how  much  is  mere  lumber.  One  of  the 
latest  arithmetics,  and  one  which  has  really  done  much  good  service  by  adapt- 
ing the  study  to  the  needs  of  the  present  time,  contains  the  usual  mention  of 
English  Money,  the  denominations  of  which  are  never  heard  by  the  great 
majority  of  American  students  after  they  leave  the  school-room.  The  change 
of  Liquid  to  Dry  Measure,  and  Avoirdupois  to  Troy  Weight,  is  always  a  per- 
plexing one  to  pupils,  very  seldom  used,  and  involving  numbers  to  remember 
which  would  be  a  task  which  would  not  be  expected  except  by  those  continu- 
ally using  them. 

But  in  nearly  all  the  arithmetics  in  use,  not  only  these  subjects  are  con- 
tained, but  obsolete  terms  of  other  denominations  are  retained.  In  Long 
Measure,  the  terms  line,  barleycorn,  and  furlong;  in  Cloth  Measure,  the  nail, 
ell,  and  quarter,  are  still  retained  in  one  or  another  of  the  best  books  in  use. 
Other  similar  instances  might  be  mentioned,  but  these  will  suffice.  There  are 
few  works,  as  yet,  which  have  been  bold  enough  to  omit  Duodecimals  and  Alli- 
gation. A  question  might  also  be  raised  concerning  the  utility  of  Square  and 
Cube  Roots.  If  their  retention  depended  upon  the  frequency  of  their  applica- 
tion, they  would  very  soon  lose  position. 

If  these  subjects  are  to  be  retained  in  the  text-book,  it  must  be  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  the  discipline  they  afford  the  pupil.  Of  the  strength  of  mind 
which  results  from  practice  in  mental  gymnastics  every  teacher  is  aware. 
But  here  the  question  arises  whether  the  amount  of  discipline  is  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  ground  passed  over,  or  the  character  of  its  cultivation.  On 
this  point,  'Not  how  much,  but  how  well '  is  the  received  maxim.  When  we 
remember  that  the  general  ambition  of  both  teacher  and  pupil  is  to  go  over 
the  whole  ground,  securing  neither  knowledge  nor  discipline,  the  question 
arises  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  both  these  purposes  to  omit  the  com- 
paratively superfluous  subjects  in  teaching  the  pupils  in  the  great  majority  of 
the  common  schools,  and  to  give  the  same  time  to  a  more  thorough  drill  upon 
the  principles  of  the  others,  and  secure  a  greater  familiarity  and  readiness  in 
their  application. 

To  enable  the  teacher  to  better  teach  the  important  parts  of  the  study,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  he  should  be  familiar  with  the  less  important 
subjects.  Every  teacher  should  know  much  more  of  any  subject  than  he  is 
called  upon  to  teach  of  it.  Having  this  greater  knowledge,  he  will  be  better 
prepared  to  determine  what  to  teach,  and  what  to  omit  in  instructing  his 
classes. 

Questions  used  at  the  Examination  op  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  Chi- 
cago High  School,  June  24th,  1869. — 

Arithmetic. —  (Time  —  One  Hour  and  Ten  Minutes.) 

l.'The  largest  engine  at  the  Chicago  Water  Works  throws  18,000,000  gallons 
in  a  day  or  24  hours.  In  how  many  minutes  would  it  fill  the  West  Side  Reser- 
voir, the  same  holding  480,000  gallons? 

2.  The  three  engines  employed  at  the  Water  Works  have  capacities  in  the 
ratio  of  1,  2,  and  3;  the  largest  engine  being  thc^ne  mentioned  in  question 
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No.  1.     How  many  gallons  will  the  three  supply  each  hour,  if  kept  running 
together. 

3.  How  many  hogsheads  of  water,  wine  measure,  will  the  largest  engine 
throw  in  one  year  (365>4  days)? 

4.^  The  population  of  Chicago  is  estimated  at  300,000.  How  many  hogsheads 
will  the  two  smaller  engines  furnish  each  inhabitant  in  a  week,  if  kept  run- 
ning together?    Capacity  of  two  smaller  engines  as  found  in  question  No.  2. 

5.  At  §1.80  per  square  yard  for  paving,  what  will  it  cost  to  pave  a  street  that 
is  1,800  feet  long  and  60  wide,  between  curb-stones? 

,  6.  At  50  cents  a  cubic  yard  for  filling,  what  would  be  the  expense  of  filling 
the  same  street  to  an  average  hight  of  2  feet  6  inches?  Curb-stones  at  $1.15 
per  linear  foot,  what  would  it  cost  to  curb  both  sides  and  to  fill  and  pave  the 
above  street  (no  allowance  to  be  made  for  breaks  in  curb-stones  at  cross 
streets)? 

7.  John  Smith  owns  a  lot  50  feet  wide,  fronting  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
above  street.  What  will  be  his  tax  for  the  improvement  of  the  street;  and 
what  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his  property  will  jiay  his  tax  for  said  im- 
provement, his  property  being  valued  at  $12,000? 

8.  If  the  amount  John  Smith  must  pay  were  due  nine  months  hence,  at 
what  rate  per  cent,  per  annum  must  he  loan  $400  now  to  secure  an  amount 
equal  to  his  tax  when  due? 

9.  A  school-lot  fronts  200  feet  upon  a  paved  street.  The  curb  wall  is  built  9 
feet  high,  with  an  average  thickness  of  2%  feet.  The  price  is  $18.50  per  cord 
(a  cord  of  stone  laid  in  wall  is  100  cubic  feet).  What  will  the  curb  wall  cost 
the  School-Fund? 

10.  How  long  must  a  rope  be  to  attach  the  top  of  a  perpendicular  derrick, 
30  feet  high,  to  a  post  40  feet  from  the  foot  of  the  derrick,  allowing  6  feet  of 
rope  with  which  to  tie  to  the  post? 

English  Grammar. —  (Time  —  One  Hour.) 

1.  Decline  the  pronouns  —  He,  It,  Who,  I,  Thou. 

2.  Compare  the  adjectives  —  Bad,  Able,  Serious,  Much,  Benevolent. 

3.  Give  the  Synopsis  of  the  verb  Laugh  through  the  indicative  mode  with 
the  pronoun  TT'e. 

4.  Write  a  sentence  containing  an  adverb  iu  the  superlative  degree. 

5.  Correct  if  needed  and  give  reason  for  correction  : 

I.  I  seen  him  before  you  come. 
II.  It  is  she,  who  you  saw. 
III.  I  have  not  had  no  dinner. 

6.  Write  and  punctuate  properly  the  following: — 

spirit  oh  my  spirit  is  it  thou  art  out  of  tune 

art  thou  clinging  to  december  while  the  earth  is  in  its  June 

7.  Analyze: 

"I  can  not  tell. 
For  language  can  not  paint,  what  I  have  seen." 
Parse  the  words  for,  can  paint,  and  lohat. 
Geography. —  (Time  —  One  Hour.) 

1.  W^hat  Mountains  would  you  cross  in  going  from  Philadelphia  directly 
West  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ? 

2.  What  large  Rivers  would  you  cross  in  going  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  ex- 
actly north  to  the  Arctic  Ocean? 

3.  Bound  Keutuckv. 
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4.  What  River,  what  Lakes,  and  what  Mountains,  upon  the  Western  Conti- 
nent, are  crossed  by  the  parallel  of  45°  N.  Latitude? 
'     5.  What  States  produce  coal  most  abundantly?     What  gold?     What  iron? 

6.  Describe  and  locate  Rhine,  St.  Petersburg,  Alps,  Pekin,  Euphrates. 

7.  From  what  parts  in  South  America  are  hides  exported?  Diamonds? 
Coffee?  Cocoa?    Peruvian  bark? 

8.  What  City  in  Spain  is  upon  nearly  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  as  Chi- 
cago? What  City  in  Turkey?  What  City  in  Italy?  What  great  Desert  of 
Asia  is  crossed  by  the  same  parallel? 

9.  Bound  the  South  Temperate  "Zone,  giving  the  circles  that  limit  it,  and 
give  its  width  in  degrees. 

10.  De&ne  Latitude,  Longitude,  Antipodes,  Physical  Geography,  Political  Di- 
visions. 

United  States  History.— [Time  —  One  Hour.) 

1.  What  portion  of  the  present  United  States  was  discovered  and  settled 
mainly  by  the  English? 

2.  Along  what  rivers  mainly  were  the  French  discoveries  made? 

,3.  What  can  you  say  of  'King  George's  War',  and  what  was  its  most  im- 
portant event  in  America? 

4.  Name  in  their  order  the  Intercolonial  Wars. 

5.  Name  the  most  important  event  of  1776  —  also  one  battle  in  which  the 
Americans  were  defeated  and  one  in  which  they  were  victorious  in  the  year 
1776. 

6.  How  long  after  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  was  the  Constitution  framed? 
What  one  of  the  original  thirteen  States  had  nothing  to  do  with  framing  the 
Constitution? 

7.  Name  the  most  important  event  of  Madison's  administration. 

8.  During  whose  administration  did  the  Mexican  War  occur?  What  General 
distinguished  during  the  Mexican  War  afterward  became  President  of  the 
United  States? 

9.  Most  important  events  of  the  Great  Rebellion  in  the  year  1864. 

10.  Describe  the  most  important  naval  engagement  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Miscellaneous.—  {Time  — Yi(ty  Minutes.) 

1.  What  distinctions  are  observable  in  musical  tones?  What  are  the  prop- 
erties of  tones? 

2.  Write  the  scale  in  double  measure  upon  the  key  of  C,  E,  B  flat,  and  G. 

3.  Define  absolute  pitch. 

4.  Write  four  measures  of  quadruple  measure,  using  three  different  kinds  of 
notes  and  three  different  dotted  notes,  writing  the  names  of  the  notes  beneath 
them. 

5.  How  do  you  designate  the  kind  and  variety  of  measure?     Illustrate. 

6.  Name  the  planets  in  their  order  from  the  sun. 

7.  What  is  a  stratified  rock? 

8.  Why  is  it  not  safe  to  sleep  in  a  close  room  when  charcoal  is  burning  in  an 
open  furnace? 

9.  Explain  the  action  of  a  common  pump. 

10.  Why  do  blacksmiths  heat  wagon-tires  before  setting  them. 

Spelling. —  1.  Turbulent.  2.  Handkerchief.  3.  Caprices.  4.  Hemorrhage. 
6.  Knapsack.  6.  Chronicle.  7.  Cloudless.  8.  Mignonnette.  9.  Physician. 
10.  Geranium.  11.  Typhoid.  12.  Melancholy.  13.  Preceding.  14.  Jeop- 
ardy. 15.  Rhythm.  16.  Bombazine.  17.  Palsy.  18.  Euphony.  19.  Ingre- 
dients.    20.  Allspice. 
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Health  of  School-Children-.— The  medical  college  of  Middlesex,  Massa- 
chusetts, having  for  a  long  time  considered  the  influence  of  public  schools  on 
the  health  of  children,  authorized  the  publication  of  the  following  facts  as  the 
opinions  of  its  members. 

1.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the  beginning  of  his 
sixth  year. 

2.  The  duration  of  daily  attendance — including  the  time  given  to  recess  and 
physical  exercises  —  should  not  exceed  four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  primary 
schools;  five  and  half  for  other  schools. 

3.  There  should  be  no  study  required  out  of  school  —  unless  at  High  Schools; 
and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour. 

4.  Recess-time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  of  the  school-room — unless 
during  stormy  weather — and  as  this  time  rightfully  belongs  to  the  pupils, 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  serious  offenses;  and  those  who 
are  not  deprived  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  study;  and  no  child 
should  ever  be  confined  to  the  school-room  during  an  entire  session.  The 
minimum  of  recess-time  should  be  fifteen  minutes  in  each  session,  and  in  pri- 
mary schools  there  should  be  more  than  one  recess  in  each  session. 

5.  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  school  to  prevent  nervous  and  mus- 
cular fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as  muscular  training.  It  should 
be  practiced  by  both  teacher  and  children  in  every  hour  not  broken  by  recess, 
and  should  be  timed  by  music.  In  primary  schools  every  half-hour  should  be 
broken  by  exercise,  recess,  or  singing. 

6.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means  than  by  open 
■windows,  though  these  should  be  used  in  addition  to  special  means  during  re- 
cess- and  exercise-time. 

7.  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  capacity  of  the 
pupils;  and  in  primary  schools  the  slate  should  be  used  more  and  the  books 
less,  and  instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the  principles  of 
'Object  Teaching'. 

That  the  above  rules  are  orthodox  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  business 
of  teaching  can  deny.  They  form  the  course  of  study  recommended  in  our 
public  schools.  A  careful  adherence  to  them  on  the  part  of  teachers  would 
save  many  a  sick-day  and  much  suffering.  Jacksonville  Report. 

School-Prixcipals'  Meetixg. —  The  meeting  of  School  Principals  at  Aurora, 
July  6-8,  brought  together  about  forty  principals  of  graded  schools;  and  there 
was  earnest  discussion  of  the  topics  that  demand  attention  in  the  working  of 
our  schools.  Eecords,  on  which  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Morrison,  of  Warsaw ; 
Courses  of  Study,  on  which  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  Galesburg,  lectured,  were  among 
such  topics.  Mr.  Jones,  of  Aurora,  led  on  Teachers'  Meetings,  that  is,  the 
gatherings  needed  of  teachers  in  the  same  school  or  series  of  schools;  Mr. 
Ethridge,  of  Bureau  Co.,  on  County  Normal  Schools  and  Professional  Training; 
J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  on  An  Ungraded  Department  in  Graded  Schools. 
These  three  were,  perhaps,  the  most  exciting  and  protracted  discussions  of  the 
session.  Mr.  Boltwood,  of  Princeton,  lectured  on  Dangers  incident  to  the 
Teacher's  Profession.  A  permanent  organization  was  effected,  and  a  meeting 
is  to  be  held  July  5-7,  1870,  in  Chicago.  The  following  officers  were  elected: 
W.  B.  Powell,  of  Peru,  Pres't;  S.  M.  Etter,  Bloomington,  Sec'y ;  II.  0.  Snow,  of 
Batavia,  Treas.;  Aaron  Gove,  Normal,  J.  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford,  and  II.  L. 
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Boltwood,  Princeton,  Executive  Committee.  We  are  gratified  to  learn  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  the  Prin- 
cipals'Meeting  and  made  great  progress  in  preparing  a  programme  for  the 
meeting  at  Cairo  next  winter. 

Near-Sightedness. —  A  curious  work  has  been  published  at  Breslau,  Prussia, 
giving  the  result  of  an  examination  of  the  eyes  of  ten  thousand  and  sixty 
school-children.  The  proportion  of  short-sighted  children  was  17.1  per  cent., 
or  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty  among  ten  thousand  and  sixty.  No  village 
children  were  found  to  be  short-sighted  until  they  had  been  some  time  at 
school  —  at  least  half  a  year.  There  were,  in  proportion,  four  times  as  many 
short-sighted  children  in  the  town  (Breslau)  as  the  country,  and  short-sight- 
edness increased  generally  with  the  demands  made  upon  the  children.  The 
author  of  the  work  attributes  the  evil  in  a  great  measure  to  the  bad  con- 
struction of  school-benches,  which  forces  the  children  to  read  with  their  books 
close  before  their  eyes,  and  with  their  heads  held  downward. 

State  Reform  School. —  The  Commissioners  have  located  this  institution  at 
Pontiac,  that  place  offering  $80,000  in  bonds  and  54  acres  of  land  to  secure  its 
location.  With  the  state  appropriation,  the  school  starts  with  an  endowment 
of  about  $200,000.  An  architect  has  been  employed,  and  the  work  of  erecting 
the  proper  buildings  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  possible. 

State  Certificates. —  The  Examination  for  State  Certificates  will  positively 
be  held  at  Normal  as  advertised  by  the  State  Superintendent,  the  requisite 
number  of  ajiplications  having  been  made  to  him. 


NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  exercises  at  the  National  Educational 
Conventions  to  be  held  in  Trenton,  N.J.,  August  16, 17,  18,  19,  20,  1869. 

NATIONAL  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION. 

MONDAY. 

11  A.M.  A  general  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Su- 
perintendents', Normal  School,  and  Teachers'  Associations,  for  arrangement  of 
business,  at  which  all  friends  of  education  are  invited  to  assist  and  make  sug- 
gestions, by  which  the  success  of  the  Convention  and  the  comfort  of  members 
in  attendance  may  be  secured. 

2  P.M.    Opening  Exercises,  and  Address  by  the  President. 

33^  P.M.  A  Paper  by  the  Rev.  George  A.  Leakin,  of  Maryland :  The  Periodic 
Law  as  applied  to  Education. 

8  P.M.  A  Paper  by  H.  F.  Harrington,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

S]4  P.M.  A  Paper  by  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, Conn., —  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion:  Should  Puhlic  Schools  be  Free,  or 
Supported  in  part  by  Rate  Bills? 

J.  W.  BuLKLEY,  New  York,  President. 

L.  Van  BoKkELEN,  Maryland,  Secretary. 
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AMERICAN  NORMAL-SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 


014  A.M.     Opening  Exercises  and  Address. 

10  A.M.  A  Paper  by  Rev.  Joseph  Alden,  LL.D.,  Tresident  of  the  New  York 
State  Normal  School,  at  Albany:  Hoio  shall  Pupils  be  Taught  to  Teach/ 

11  A.M.  Lecture  by  Prof.  Phelps,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Min- 
nesota: School  Architecture,  with  some  account  of  the  nexu  Normal  School  Buildinfj 
at  Winona,  and  of  the  Educational  Ideas  which  it  embodies. 

2\i  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Fordyce  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  State  Normal 
School,  Mansfield,  Penna. :   Course  of  Study  for  a  Normal  School. 

Zli  r.M.  Lecture  by  Prof.  John  C.  Harkness,  President  State  Normal  Uni- 
versity, "Wilmington,  Del.:  Normal  Principles  of  Education. 

8  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Brooks,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  Millers- 
ville,  Penna.:   The  Spiritual  Element  of  Education. 

M.  A.  Newell,  Maryland,  President. 

A.  L.  Barber,  Washington,  D.C.,  Secretary. 


NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY. 

9  A.M.  A  general  meeting  for  preliminary  business:  also,  meeting  of  Super- 
intendents' and  Normal-School  Associations,  to  hear  reports  of  Committees,  and 
to  elect  officers  of  those  Associations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

10  a.m.  Opening  Exercises  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association:  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome,  by  Gov.  Randolph,  in  behalf  of  New  Jersey  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Ex-Governor  Parker,  in  behalf  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Normal  School.     Response  by  the  President. 

11  A.M.  Exercise  in  Vocal  Culture,  by  Miss  Swayze,  of  State  Normal  School, 
New  Jersey. 

11>^a.m.  Appointment  of  Committees;  Announcements  by  the  Secretary; 
Reception  of  New  Members,  etc. 

23^-  P.M.  Paper  by  Z.  Richards,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. :  Elementary  Schools, — Radical  Defects  and  Radical  Remedies. 

Z}4  P.M.  Paper  by  Hon.  R.  S.  Field,  President  of  Trustees  of  New  Jersey 
State  Normal  School :    Obligations  of  Christianity  to  Education. 

8  p.m.  Paper  by  Prof.  Woodman,  Dartmouth  College,  N.H. :  Drawing  as  a 
Branch  of  Elementary  Education. 

8J^  P.M.  Lecture  by  Superintendent  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania:  The 
Sl&te  and  its  Relation  to  Higher  Education. 

Reading,  through  the  day  and  evening,  by  Miss  Swayze  and  her  pupils. 

THURSDAY. 

9  A.M.     Lecture  by  Mrs.  Randall,  of  New  York:  Natural  Reading. 

93^  A.M.  Lecture  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Superintendent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Boston:  The  School  and  the  Workman.  To  be  followed  by  a  discuss- 
ion. 

11  A.M.  Lecture  by  Prof.  James  McClintock,  of  Philadelphia:  Physiology  as  a 
part  of  Common-School  Education.  To  be  illustrated  by  a  complete  set  of  Aux- 
oux's  Papiermache  Models,  Wax  Preparations,  Diagrams,  and  Natural  Prep- 
arations, costing  over  $7000. 
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23^  P.M.  Lecture  by  Prof.  E.  E.  White,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly. 

3J^  P.M.  A  Paper  by  Ellis  A.  Apgar,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  New  Jersey:  Method  of  Teaching  Map-Drawing  in  Schools. 

8  p.m.  Lecture  by  Major-General  0.  0.  Howard,  U.S.A.:  Education  in  the 
South,  with  reference  to  the  Colored  Population. 

Elocutionary  Eeadings,  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  by  Mrs.  Randall. 

FRIDAY. 

9  A.M.     Lecture  by  Prof.  Monroe,  of  Boston,  Mass. :  The  Voice  and  its  Training. 

10  A.M.  Paper  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin :  Progress  of  University 
-Education, 

If  A.M.  Paper  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  LL.D.,  Secreta'ay  of  Massachusetts 
State  Board  of  Education:   Christianity  in  the  Public  Schools. 

2K  P-M.  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Austin  C.  Apgar,  State  Normal  School,  N.J.: 
Short  Methods  in  Elementary  Arithmetic. 

Z]4  P.M.     General  discussion  of  Educational  Topics. 

8  p.m.     Reports  of  Committees;  Election  of  Officers. 

8^  P.M.  Reunion,  with  short  addresses  from  the  States  represented  in  the 
Association. 

Elocutionary  Readings,  throughout  the  day  and  evening,  by  Prof.  Monroe. 

SATURDAY. 

Meeting  of  Directors  and  Committees,  to  examine  accounts  and  arrange  for 
the  publication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Superintendents',  Normal- 
School,  and  Teachers'  Associations. 

In  addition  to  the  Papers  and  Lectures  announced,  the  following  will  be  jirc- 
sented  and  read,  if  opportunity  offer: 

Pronouncing  Orthography;  a  Help  in  Learning  to  Read.  For  children, 
foreigners,  and  native  adults.     By  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh,  New  York. 

The  Educational  Work  of  the  Freedvien's Bureau,  andiohat  it  has  accomplished. 
By  E.  W.  Mason,  General  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Louisiana. 

Lecture  on  The  English  Language.     By  Prof.  Cruttenden. 

Paper  on  The  Hebrew  Language  as  a  Study  in  Academies  and  High  Schools. 
By  A.  D.  Jones,  A.M.,  of  Maryland. 

Paper  on  How  to  Conduct  Religious  Worship  in  Schools.  By  Prof.  John  S. 
Hart,  LL.D.,  Principal  of  State  Normal  School,  New  Jersey. 

Lectures  by  Prof.  George  F.  Holmes,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  Su- 
perintendents Kimball,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  George  B.  Sears,  of  Newark,  N.J. 

Arrangements  for  Free  Return  Tickets  have  been  made  with  Pennsylvania 
Central,  Central  Ohio,  Indiana  Central  and  Great  Western,  from  Chicago  to 
Philadelphia. 

The  hotels  will  charge  $2  per  day.  Private  board  per  day,  from  $1  to  $1.50; 
but  it  is  expected  that  ladies  will  be  accommodated  free  of  all  charge.  These 
privileges  will  be  extended  to  members  only  upon  presentation  at  the  hotels  or 
railroad  offices  of  a  certificate  of  membership. 

L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Maryland,  President. 

W.  E.  Crosby,  Ohio,  Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 
OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Peoria. —  The  school-year  closed  with  the  Commencement  exercises  at  the  High 
SchooL  The  graduating  class  numbered  sixteen.  The  essays  were  highly  creditable 
to  the  writers,  and  exhibited  careful  training  on  the  part  of  their  teachers.  Mr.  C.  P. 
Snow,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  city,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Principal  of  the  Third-Ward  School,  and  intends  go'ing  to  the  Pacific 
Slope  for  his  health.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  will  carry  with  him  the  best  wishes  of  a 
host  of  friends.  C.  Feinse,  Esq.,  has  resigned  his  position  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  The  pressure  of  private  business  had  become  so  great  as  to  prevent  longer 
continuance  in  the  position.  The  Board  of  Education  have  elected  J.  J^.  Dow,  Esq., 
for  three  years  past  the  Principal  of  the  High  School,  as  his  successor,  at  a  salary  of 
$2,200.  This  action  is  a  deserved  compliment  to  a  successful  teacher.  Mr.  Dow  is 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  their  wants,  and  will  give  himself  en- 
tirely to  their  service. 

Paris. —  Under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Hobbs,  the  schools  have  done  a 
good  year's  work.  The  average  number  enrolled  for  the  year  has  been  594;  average 
<laily  attendance,  507.  In  the  Iligh-School  department  the  average  attendance  has 
been  50;  in  the  Grammar-School  department,  58;  Intermediate,  168;  Primary,  225. 
Average  daily  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  —  High  School,  28;  Grammar  School, 
29;  Intermediate,  42;  Primary,  56.  Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  for  nine  months,  esti- 
mated from  the  daily  average,  $12.17;  estimated  from  the  enrollment,  $10.38. 

Chicago. —  With  the  close  of  the  year  the  school-authorities  of  Chicago  have  taken 
another  step  in  advance.  The  increase  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  is  a  substantial 
recognition  of  the  value  of  their  services,  and  was  deserved.  If  the  best  talent  at 
jiresent  employed  is  to  be  retained  and  that  equally  good  secured,  compensation  must 
be  made  commensurate.  Where  a  living  is  involved  men  are  not  always  left  to  their 
own  tastes,  unless,  indeed,  their  choice  is  for  ihe  largest  amount  of  money  —  a  fact 
which  is  of  secondary  moment  in  the  minds  of  the  best  teacher^  The  action  of  the 
Board  of  Education  will  have  an  important  reflex  influence  upon  the  schools.  Not  a 
few  of  the  best  teachers  of  the  state  are  turning  their  faces  Chicago-ward,  as  to  the 
jirofessional  land  of  promise.  The  result  will  be  the  perfection  of  her  educational 
system,  so  that  intellectually  her  progress  shall  keep  pace  with  her  physical  growth. 
The  closing  examinations  were  of  a  satisfactory  character.  In  one  important  re- 
spect they  were  an  improvement  upon  the  usual  closing  exercises:  we  refer  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  exhibitions  of  legitimate  school  work.  The  presentation  of  ex- 
ercises which  shall  indicate  the  real  progress  made  during  the  year  will  be  quite  as 
acceptable  to  the  intelligent  American  public  as  the  common  exhibition,  often  farci- 
cal, gotten  up  for  the  occasion,  at  the  expense  of  much  extra  labor  and  special  drill 
by  the  teacher  and  great  derangement  and  neglect  of  the  regular  exercises  of  the 
school.  The  course  indicated  will  allow  of  greater  and  pleasanter  variety  than  the 
usual  one  and,  if  adopted,  will  have  a  salutaVy  influence  upon  all  the  labors  of  the 
year.  The  attention  of  teachers  is  asked  to  this  subject,  with  the  confidence  that 
they  will  find  it  worthy  of  consideration  in  making  their  plans  for  the  coming  year. 
The  number  of  graduates  from  the  High  School  was,  from  the  Classical  and  General 
Departments,  54;  from  the  Normal  Department,  34.  The  number  of  admissions  was 
300,  at  the  usual  per  cent,  of  70.  The  questions  used  at  the  examination  are  inserted 
in  our  Practical  Department. 

Personal  Items. —  S.  M.  Heslet,  long  of  Meudota,  goes  to  Clinton,  Dewitt  Co.,  to 
take  charge  of  schools. 

Aaron  Gove,  late  of  Rutland,  one  of  the  earlier  graduates  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  takes  charge  of  the  public  school  at  Normal. 

Mr.  Buell  has  resigned  at  Sterling. 

Mr.  II.  S.  English  succeeds  Prof.  C.  H.  Crowell  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  at 
Salem. 

Prof.  E.  P.  Burlingham  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  Cairo,  and 
accepted  the  agency  of  Mitchell's  Geographical  Series. 

Jas.  S.  Ste\>enson  has  given  up  the  superintendency  of  the  Sparta  public  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  in  St.  Louis. 

Half-Fare. — The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  will  extend  the  courtesy  of  half-fare  to 
persons  attending  the  Educational  Convention  at  Mattoon  on  the  30th  inst. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOR 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  and  COLLEGES. 


CHASE  &  STUAKT'S 

CLASSICAL    SERIES. 


KEFEKENCES  TO 

Harkness's  Latin  Grammar, 
Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Allen's  Manual  Latin  Grammar, 
Bullions  &  Morris's  Latin  Grammar. 

COMPEISING  EDITIONS  OF 

CESAR'S  COMMENTARIES.    Price  ?!  .2.5. 
VIRGIL'S  iENEID.    Price  1.50. 
CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.    Price  $1.2.j. 
HORACE'S    ODES,  SATIRES,    AND    EPIS- 
TLES.   Price  §1.50. 

IN  preparation: 
VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS. 

Livr. 

SALLUST. 

This  series  needs  only  to  be  known  to  insure 
its  general  use:  in  beauty  of  mechanical  execu- 
tion it  surpasses  any  classical  series  extant,  while 
the  purity  of  the  text,  the  judicious  arrangement 
of  the  Notes,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the 
volumes  are  sold,  are  important  advantages 
which  teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

MARTINDALE'S    HISTORY    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES.    The  unprecedented  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  publication  of  this 
work  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merit. 
More  than  Twenty  rhousand  Co;>(es  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.    With  this  book  the  pupil 
can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country  as  has 
heretofore  required  years  of  study.    To  teachers 
wlio  are  preparing  for  examination  it  is  invalu- 
able.   Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  60  cents.    Per 
dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

THE  MODEL  DEFINER,  with  Sentences 
showing  the  Proper  Use  of  Words.  An  Ele- 
mentary work,  containing  Definitions  and 
Etymology  for  the  Little  Ones.  By  A.  C. 
Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 25  cents. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY,  with  Sentences 
showing  the  correct  Use  of  Words,  and  a  Key 
giving  the  Analysis  of  English  words.  By  A. 
C.  Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents. 

The  CRITTENDEN  COMMERCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC AND  BUSINESS  MANUAL.  A 
new  and  valuable  book  for  High  Schools, 
Academies,    Students  in   Bookkeeping,   and 


Schools  where  young  men  are  preparing  for 
business.  By  John  Groesbeck,  Principal  of 
Crittenden  Commercial  College,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon 
the  Philosophy  of    tlie  Human  Voice,  with 
Classified  Illustrations,  suggested  by,  and  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  Practical  Difficulties  of 
Instruction.    By  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggest- 
ed its  preparation,  and  the  Compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.    Price,  bv 
mail,  post-paid,  ?1.5o. 

THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION;  or. 
Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Trans- 
lating from  English  into  French. 
A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  begin- 
ners in  that  branch  of  study.    Simple,  progress- 
ive, and    practical.    Few   precepts   and   much 
practice.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  §1.00.     . 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM;  or,  Chapters  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education.    By  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  N.  J.  State  Normal  School. 
This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  author  "  In  the  School- 
Room  "  for  over  one-third  of  a  century.    Price, 
$1.25,  by  mail,  i)ost-paid. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  l,for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attend- 
ance, Punctuality,  Deportment,  Orthography, 
Reading,  Penmanship.  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic, Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, Parsing,  and  History,  and  several  blanks 
for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
$;?.50. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2,  for  the  use 
of  High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Seminaries. 
Containing  a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  men- 
tioned in  Roll-Book  No.  1,  together  with  Elo- 
cution, Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition, 
French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiology,  and 
several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumer- 
ated.   Price,  $3.50. 

THE  TEACHER'S  MODEL  POCKET  REGIS- 
TER AND  GRADE-BOOK,  adapted  to  any 
grade  of  School,  from  Primarj'  to  College. 
I'rice,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65  cts.  Per  doz.,  by 
Express,  $6.00. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY,  designed  as  an 
aid  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  Parents. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that 
has  long  been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure 
its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teach- 
ers for  examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.    Price,  per  dozen,  by  mail,  $1 .00. 


Descriptive  Circulars  Sent  by  iVIail  upon  Application. 


'lease  Address 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

17  and  19  South-6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


T  H  'F' 

HAHNEMANN   MEDICAL   COLLECtE, 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

SESSIOnsr     OIP     18S9-70. 
"  In  certis  unitas,  in  dubiis  libertas,  in  omnibus  charitas." 

rVHE  TWE>:tY-THIRD  annual  COURSK  of  lectures  in  this  institution  commonces  on 
X     the  Second  IMonday  in  October  and  continues  until  the  First  of  Marcli  ensuing. 

A  preliminary  course"of  two  weeks'  duration  commences  on  Sei^tember  tITth.      Distinguished  phy- 
sicians from  abroail  will  lectuse  during  this  course. 

Clinical  Lectures  commeuce  on  the  First  Monday  in  September,  and  the  dissecting-rooms  will  be 
opened  at  the  same  time. 


FACULTY: 

Walter  Williamsox,  M.D.,  Emeritus  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children. 
CojJsTANTiNE  Herjxo,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Institutes  and  Materia  Medica. 
CHAHLE.s  G.  Raue,  M.D.,  ProfessoF  of  Practice  of  Medicine,  Special  Pathology,  and  Diagnosis. 
JoHX  C.  Morgan,  M.D.,  Profes.sor  of  Surgery. 
Hknry  Noah  Martin,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine. 

Richard  Koch,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Physiology,  General  Pathology,  and  Microscopic  Anatomy. 
A.  R.  Thomas.  M.D.,  Professor  of  Anatomy. 

Lemuel  Stephens,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Toxicology. 
O.  B.  Gause.  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwiifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 
Malcolm  Macfarlan,  M.D.,  Proiessor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 
F.  E.  Boericke,  M.D,,  Lecturer  on  HonKPopathic  Pharmaceutics. 
E.  A.  Farrinoton,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine. 


It  is  with  pleasure  we  announce  Carroll  Dunham,  M.D.,  of  New  York,  will  give  a  course  of  lectures 
during  the  winter  on  the  Principles  of  Homceopathy ;  and  also  T.  F.  Allen,  M.D.,  late  Profesisor  ol 
Anatomy  in  the  Homwopathic  Medical  College  of  New  York,  and  now  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the 
New  York  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  will  lecture  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye  during  the  course. 
For  further  particulars,  address 


R.  KOCH,  M.D.,  Registrar, 

No.  33  N.-Twelfth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LECTURES  OX  BOTAXY  AXD  ZOOLOGY, 

BY  Wyl.  J.  REAL,  A.M.,  S.B. 

rpiIESE  will  be  well  illustrated  by  charts,  specimens,  compound  microscope,  .'vn( 
L  blackboani  sketches.  Ho  was"  for  two  years  a  pupil  of  Professors  Agassi/,  ami 
Harvard  College,  and  lias  sin<'e  been  a  successful  teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  East, 
recently  in  the  University  and  some  of  the  best  seminaries  of  Chicago,  Illinois.  1 
ready  to  make  engagements  to  give  courses  of  lectures  during  the  civming  autumn 
ter.  Fur  testimonials  and  references,  and  further  particulars, 
Addre.ss 


VJia.  J.  SEAL, 

Ko.  3  Sca)nmo)i-Placc,  Chicago,  JU'nms. 


K.  C.  NASON, 

:|intfifi'(*|ulrli|lioi 


135  S.  Washingtcu  St., 
PEORIA,    -    -    -    ILLINOIS. 


Orders  lor  all  kiiid.s  of  Fine  Job  Prhilin^  promptly  alloiulcd  1o. 


Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

And  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
182  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 


Solxool    r'vira.it-u.ro- 


Persons  desiring  Furniture  can  select  from  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  Single  and  Double  Desks, 
Teachers'  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  embracing  some  entirely  new  and  very  desirable  styles. 

Kvery  article  of  Furniture  we  sell  will  have  the  manufacturers'  names  stamped  thereon,  and  will  be 
warranted.    Teachers,  Scliool-Officers.  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  and  inspect  our  styles. 

Orders  from  parties  who  can  not  visit  us  iu  persou  will  be  attended  to  promptly  and  with  fidelity." 

airiUNASTIC   APFARATUS. 

A  full  supply  of  the  several  sizes  suitable  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  consisting  of  Dumb  I!eils,  Rings, 
CInbs,  Wands,  etc.,  constantly  on  hand  at  reasonable  prices. 

manufacturers'  agents  for  the 

The  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Kureka  surface  will  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  have  the  best  and 
most  permanent  blackboards.    It  is  perfectly  black,  never  crumbles,  will  not  become  glossy ,  u.ud  always  re- 
mains hard  and  smooth.    Price,  Pints  $1.75;  Quarts  $3.00.    Liberal  discounts  when  purchased  in  larger 
•luautities  than  one  gallon.    Full  directions  for  applying  the  Slating  will  be  found  on  each  can. 
TESTIMONIAL: 
We  think  the  Eureka  the  best  coating  for  blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  years'  teaching. 

GKO.  D.  BROOMKLL,  Prin.  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA  S.  BAKER,  Prin.  Skinner  School, 
Western  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

"Warren's  Fhysical  and  Political  Outline  Charts. 

Physical  Charts,  14  numbers  on  seven  tablets  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book,  $18.00  per  set.  Political 
Charts,  8  number  on  four  tablets,  .$10.00  per  set.  I'hese  Charts  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical  and 
complete  directions  for  Map  Drawing,  on  the  Apgar  plan  of  Triangulation  and  Relative  Measurements. 

Publishers  of  Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual. 

A  book  for  every  Counting-IIouse  and  Commercial  School,  containing  the  most  rapid  and  improved 
methods  of  calculation  in  actual  use  among  business  men,  modern  forms  of  Business  Papers,  and  much 
other  valuable  business  information.  Four  large  editions  sold  within  a  few  mouths;  the  fifth  now  ready. 
Price,  by  mail,  $1  ^5.     Liberal  terms  allowed  for  introduction  into  schools. 


s7£3:e:xji 


Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 


Especially  adapted  for  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  CHURCHES,  FACTORIES,  PLANTATIONS,  etc.    The  test  of 
USE  has  proved  them  to  combine  the  valuable  qualities  of  tone,  strength,  sonorousness  and  durability  of 
h  of  all,  being  about  one-fourth  that  of  bell-metal. 

Large  Bells  with  Hangings  and  Frame  Comt)lete. 

No.  .''),  24  Inches,  206  lbs.  $2.'-)  00 

No.  6,  27  Inches, 

No.  7,  30  Inches, 

No.  8,  33  Inches, 

Warren's  Geographies,  Greene's  Grammars,  Berard's 


vibration.    The  prices  are  within  the  re 

ach  of  all,  b 

DIAMETER. 

WEIGHT  WITII 
YOKE  &  FRAME. 

PRICE. 

No.  1,  InU  Inches. 
No   2,  161/$  Inches, 
No.  3,  1814  Inches, 
No.  4,  21      Inches, 
No.  5,  24      Inches, 

62  lbs. 

78  lbs. 
102  lbs. 
1311^  lbs. 
180  lbs. 

$  6  00 
8  00 
10  00 
12  00 
20  00 

375  lbs. 

40  00 

422  lbs. 

50  00 

740  lbs. 

ir>  00 

Liberal  terms  given  on  introductory  orders  i 


History,  Apgar's  Geographical  Drawing-Book,  Potter  d- Hammond's  Copy-Bools,  Book- Keeping, etc. 

A  full  assortment  of  GLOKES,  M.4PS,  CHARTS,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of  schools 
constantly  on  hand,  and  will  be  supplied  at  lowest  market  rates.  Teachers  and  School-Oflicers  supplied 
with  books  of  every  description  at  wholesale  prices.     When  sent  by  mail,  postage  added. 

MS'  Hlustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

E.  SPEAKMAN  &  CO.,  182  S.  Clark  St.,  Cliicago. 

J89"  Send  for  our  List  of  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

Published  hy  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

No.  137  South  Fourth  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES, 

JfiTcHKLL's  First  Lessons  in  Geooraphy. 
For  young  children.  An  introduction  to  the 
Author's  new  Primary  Geography.  With 
Maps  and  Kngravings. 

MiTCHKi^L's  Nkw  Primary  GBOGRArHY.— Il- 
lustrated by  20  Colored  Maps  and  H>0  Engrav- 
ings. Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  Si  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  Sj-stem  of  Modern  Geography  — 
I'hysical,  Political,  and  Descriptive ;  accompa- 
nied by  a  new  Atlas  of  44  Copper-Plate  Maps, 
and  Illustrated  by  200  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geogbaphy.— 
With  13  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  l-iO  Engrav- 
ings. By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Trinity  College. 

JiCiTCHELL's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series  of 
Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mount- 
ed, in  size  -U  x  "28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
r  nited  States,  which  is  28  x  48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain-Systems,  River- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geogkaphy.— An 
entirely  new  work,  elegantlj-  illustrated. 


IIand-Book  op  Map-Draavino.  —  a  Hand- 
Book  of  Map-Drawing,  adapted  especially  to 
the  Maps  in  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 
phies. With  25  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  "i? 
Copper-Plate  Construction  Figures.  By  Peter 
Keam  and  John  Miekleborough,  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.    Just  ready. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 
OUl  Series.    Hevised  to  date. 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


IllvHrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
JUstory  of  the  United  States. 

GoopKUH's  Pictorial  History  oethe  Unit- 
ed States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  op  England. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  op  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  ok  Grekce. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  op  Franie. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  His- 
tory OP  the  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M., 
Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  AVilliam 
Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  New  Latin  Reader.  A  Latin 
Reader  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  notes  and 
vocabulary.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  Cesar.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  AVith  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  vocabulars',  and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul. 
By  William  Bingham,  A.M. 


CoPPEe's  Elements  op  Logic.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppee, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  tlniVersitv. 

CoPPE.'.'s  Elements  op  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.    By  Henry  CoppeO, 


Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.    By  J.  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 


MARTINGALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second  book 
of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

Tbe  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  stud.v 
of  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 


Smith's  English  Grammar.    Englsh  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.    By  Roswell 


1  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification 
of  English  Words.  New  Edition.  By  Rufus 
W.  Bailey. 

Stockiiardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Dr.  Jtilius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  Professor  in . 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tha- 
rand.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  College. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn 
Tenney,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Vassar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  2W 
Engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  arc  respcclfuUi/  invited  to  address  the  Publishers 
for  further  information  regarding  these  Books,  alt  of  xohich  are  eminently  suited  for  the 
school-room. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  po|iiilnr  .S'lifs  is  very  iiisllv  iciiardcd  as  tlio  oulv  Xational  stamlanl  anthoiity  in  OUTIIOCJUAPIIY, 
PKKINITION.  ami  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  FOUR-riFTiis  of  all  the  School  Hooks  publislied  in  this 
coil  II  try  own  Webster  as  their  stanJani. 

JN'JKir  EDITIONS  of  the  Pfhnnr;/,  Common  School,  JJU/Ji  School,  Academic  and 
Coitnting-Hoiise  Dicli'Onarics  have  been  issued,  containing  iiuiiortant  additions  and  iMPiiovEjreKTS, 
and  copioushj  illustrated.. 

They  are  recoiunionded  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWKNTY-TIIKEli;  STATES. 


THE  NEW  ."STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Jfevvly  Engraved. 

0<f-  This  syslcn  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Nm-nial  Schools  in  the  United  States. 
lSeS=-  One  fart  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  .system  is  held  by  the  Public.    I'or  two  years,  end- 
ing Jan.  1st,  18(3",  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a,  half -million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  aiiuuallj ,. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  fo  Business  ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 

the  COIMMERCIAL    COLLEGES. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the   United  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  On-respmidents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  CllCniistry.     Arranged  to  facilitate   the  Ex- 

IKrimenlal  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12nio.    645  pages. 

Kobinson*^   Differential   and    Integral   Calcnlns.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Middle's  New  Manual  of  tlie  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  1S6'J. 

(Jolton-S  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

l*aradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend'S  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of   the  Unite<l 

states.     A  Chart,  of  .02  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  E.xposition  of  the  Consti- 
tution.   Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend*s  Civil  Government,    12rao. 


(Cray's  Botanical  Series, 
Fasquelle's  Frencli  Series, 
Woodbury's  German  Series, 
Prog'ressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Hitclicock's  Scientific  Series, 
Willsoii's  Histories, 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 
School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


>8C5=-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip- 
tive Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B.— Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-books  for  e.xamination.  or  a  first 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publithors,  or  their  General  Western 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.^  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &,  Co.,  Chicago.  ^ 


SOMETHIXO    NEW    AXD    YAI.UABIiE. 


ANALYSIS    OF    THE 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 


BY    CALiVIX    TOWNS  EN  I>. 


A  CIIART  of  52  pages,  1.5x20  inches  each;  printed  in  large,  clear  typo,  so  as  to  i>o  easily  road  at  n 
distance  of  twenty  feet  from  the  eye.  It  is  mounted  on  a  single  roller,  so  as  to  he  siisjiended  on  the 
wuU  of  a  School-room,  for  the  use  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  entire  matter  of  the  Constitution  is  arranged  in  Tables;  each  tahle  containing  an  exhaustive 
collection  of  such  elements  as  properly  belong  to  it,  and  suggested  by  its  title.  This  ANALYSIS  may 
be  used  either  in  connection  with  or  without  the  text-book. 

A  copy  of  this  CIIART  can  be  used  with  great  interest  and  profit  by  every  TEACIIKRS'  INSTITUTR, 
and  in  every  CLASSROOM  where  children  over  12  years  old  are  taught;  and  it  would  be  invaluable 
as  a  work  of  reference  in  every  Lvcecm,  Law,  Gover.nmext  and  Editor's  Office.     Price  $0.00. 


Analysis  of  Ciyil  Groyernment. 

DESIGNED    TO    ACCOMPANY    THE 

"ANAI.YSIS    OF    THE    COXSTITIJTION/' 

In  Cloth,  l2mo,  340  Pages.    Price  $1.50. 


In  this  work  the  subject  of  Civil  Government  is  presented  Analytically,  and  is  the  first  work  pub- 
lished pretending  to  give  a  topical  and  tabular  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our  government. 

We  are  confident  that  the  Teacher  and  Educator  will  find  in  this  work  a  larger  amount  of  facts, 
and  more  useful  information,  and  so  presented,  as  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  popular  cIa.«iS-book, 
than  any  other  work  yet  presented  to  the  public. 


First  Lessons  in  Geometry, 

OBJECTIVELY  PRESENTKI),  and  designed  for  the  use  of  Primary  Classes  in  Grammar  Scliools, 
Academies,  &c. 

In    Cloth,    12ino,    156    Pages.    Price    $1.00. 


This  little  book  is  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  large  classes,  and  with  reference  to  be 
ing  used  also  by  teachers  who  have  themselves  no  knowledge  of  Geometry. 

It  is  held  that  this  science  should  be  taught  in  all  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  apply  to  all  otlier  branches. 

The  elements  of  Geometry  are  much  easier  to  learn,  and  are  of  more  value  when  learned,  than  ail- 
vanced  Arithmetic;  and  if  a  boy  is  to  leave  school  with  merely  a  Gramraar-scliool  education,  he  would 
bo  better  prepared  for  the  active  duties  of  life  with  a  little  Arithmetic,  and  some  Geometry,  than  with 
more  Arithmetic,  and  no  Geometry. 

4^ Copies  will  bo  sent  by  mail,  for  examination,  on  receipt  of  seventy-five  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
made  on  first  supply  for  introduction. 

.flS"  Correspondence  and  orders  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Address  the  Publishers, 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  A  4i)  tiireene  SI.,  New- York. 

ED.  COOK,  General  Western  Agent, 

Care  of  S.  C.  GUIGGS  &  CO.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

W^ILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other;  having  been  wholly  or 
In  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEES 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

Hie  State  of  Arkansas, 

St.  lionis.  Mo. ;  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  Carondelet,  Mo. ; 

Springfield,  Ills. ;  Qnine?',  Ills. ;  Cai'linville,  Ills. ; 

Beloit,  IVls.;  Madison,  Wis.;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

Toledo,  O. ;  Union  City,  Ind. ;  Dubuqne,  Iowa ; 

And  many  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000  Schools  in  tiie  Imitate  of  Marylaiitl  alone! 

McGnfTey's  and  De  Woirs  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 

B®"  De  WolPs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Matticmatics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the 

UniTersities  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota ; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Ptalladelphla  and  Baltimore ;  Franklin  and  Alleglieuy  City,  Pa. ;  Akron,  O. ; 
liexington,  Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

AND   NUMEROUS  COLLEGES  AND   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Ray's  Mathematics  are  notv  used,  ivhotlij  or  in  part,  in  Tale  College,  TTasIi- 
ington  College,  Columbia  College,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Also,  in  the  Fublic  Schools  of  New  TorJi  City,  FJilladelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, Wlieellng,  AUegJieny  City,  Heading,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Logansport,  Terre  Saute,  JEvansvilfe,  New  Albany,  Chicago, 
Springfield)  Cairo,  Detroit,  MilwauJice,  Watertown,  Jlacine,  Nehrasha  City,  Des 
Moines,  Keolcuk,  Jotva  City,  St.  Joseph,  Dannibal,  Tjcavenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 


NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  beeu  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

8©" OYER  ONE  HUNDRED  CITIES  AND  TOWNS! "©a 

BAUVJST'S  elementary  GJtAMMAJt  is  in  course  of  publicatioa,  and 
will  be  issued  soon. 


Including    Primary    and    Analytical  Oranimars,    Eiig;lisli   Teacher, 
Gnide  to  Couipositioii,  Parsing-  Exercises,    and  False  Syntax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation. 

Pinneo*s  Parsings  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  scliool-room  long  felt  by  the  practical  teacher. 


McOUI^FEY'S  l^Eir  CHARTS, 

Combining  the  advantages  of  the  Object,  Word,  and  Eetter  Metliods  of 

teaching  the  Alphabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

I.    The  Object  or  Idea.  tH.    Tlie  IVrittcn  IVord. 

n.    Tlic  .SiM>kvn  YVord.  IV.    Pbra«ies  containiug  tbe  Woi'd. 

v.    .Sentences  coutaiiiiug  the  tVord. 

Designed  to  accompanj'  McGafTey's  New  Eclectic  Readers. 


ITHITE'S  SCMOOI^  REOISTERS. 

I.  COMMON    SC'IIOOE    REGISTER. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  Daily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions,  it  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  Sub.District 
Schools. 

II.  GRADED    SC'HOOI..   REGISTER. 

Tliis  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  ruled  to  permit  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport, 
nient  and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
the  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

fiiS"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiriuff  to  tnahe  a  change  in  Text-hooha  not 
in  satisfactonj  tise  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfally  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  I'liblishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI* 


.A.3NrKroTJ3>a-OEi»^ESKrT- 

WARHEN'S 

lew  Physical  Geography 

Quarto,  114  pages,  containing  twenty  Mapa  and  Charts,  and  illustrated  by  100  engravings. 

A^o  Oilier  Text  Book,  now  published,  so  fully  represents  the  advanced  opinions  of  eminent 
geographers  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  this. 

Many  theories,  which  are  now  discarded  by  scientific  men,  but  which  have  traditionally  maintained 
tlieir  places  in  the  text-books  of  the  country,  have,  iu  tliis  work,  been  replaced  by  the  results  of  those 
modern  investigations  which  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  so  greatly  modified  geographical  knowledge  in 
many  of  its  departments. 

The  very  latest  authorities  liave  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  maps,  which  were  drawn  by 
the  skillful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C,  while  the  entire  subject  has  been  presented 
in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  iu  any  text- 
book in  this  country. 

Warren's  New  Series  of  Geograpliies 

Is  now  complete  in  three  books. 

The  success  of  this  scries  is  fully  proven  by  its  adoption  and  use  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Union, 
among  which  are 

Boston, 

Providence, 

Pliiladelpliia, 

Washington,  I>.  C, 

Cliieago. 

St.  libuis,  etc.,  etc., 

And  in  hundreds  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  all  parts  of  tlie  country. 


JUST    PUBLISHEB. 

A  new  and  original  work  on 

VOCAl  MD  PIIYSICll  IRllIIIli, 

By  LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 

Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Yocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Slass. 
Containing  102  pages,  12mo.,  illustrated.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  the  embodiment  of  the  method  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  practiced  by  the 
writer  with  great  success  for  several  years  past  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 

Tlie  intimate  connection  existing  between  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  is  now  so  generally  acknowledged 
by  those  interested  in  the  labor  of  education,  that  this  book  will  bo  hailed  with  delight  as  Bupjdying  a 
need  long  recognized. 

The  principles  developed  in  this  work  lie  at  the  foundation  of  good  elocutionary  instruction.. 

JIailed  free  of  expense  upon  receipt  of  price.    Correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPERTHWAIT  &  CO., 

C2S  andCSO  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

131   WASIII]*GTO]¥  STREET^  I50ST0X. 


HILLARD'8  EEADERS. 

(new   series.) 

first  Roader illustrated. 

SeooiKl  Koador 

Third  Reader 

Foiirlh  Reader 

Intermediate  Reader 

l-'irili  Ifieader)    With  an  original  Treatise  on  Elocution,   by   Prof.  Mark  Bai- 
Sixtlt  *•         /  I'f-'^')  of  Yale  College. 

Woreester's  C^oiiiprelieiisivc  Spelling-Book. 
Woreester's  Primary  Spelling-Book. 
Adams''^  Spelling-Book,  for  Advanced  Classes. 


WALTON'S    ARITHMETICS. 

Tlic  latest  aud  most  popular  scries  of  aritlinu'tics  now  publisIieJ,  consisting  of  only  Tuueb  Books.  They 
aro  now  in  use  iti  tUo  I^ormal  University,  and  in  many  important  cities  in  Illinois. 

THE  PICTOKIAL.  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  is  appropriately  ilhistratcd,  and  not 
only  teaches  how  to  jierform  the  simple  operations  upon  numbers,  hut  actually  gives  the  pupil  facility  in 
making  all  the  elementary  combinations. 

THE  INTEI.EECTIJAI.  contains  a  full  course  of  SIental  Exercises,  together  with  the  rudi- 
montsof  Wkitten  Aritumetic. 

THE  "WRITTEX  ARITHMETIC  is  a  thoroughly  analytical  and  practical  work  for  Com- 
mon and  High  Schools.  They  contain  the  Metric  Sysitein  of  Weights  and  Measures,  carefully  ar- 
ranged, and  illustrated  with  practical  examples. 

WAETON'S  BICTATIOX  EXERCISES  are  supplementary  to  Walton's  Series.  They  com- 
lirise  a  simple  card  (with  or  without  sliding  slate),  to  be  used  by  the  pupil;  and  KEYS,  Parts  I  and  II,  to 
be  used  by  the  Teacher  only. 

Part  I  contains  above  TWO  TIIOUSAND  EX.\MPLES  (with  their  answers)  in  the  fundamental  opera- 
tions in  arithmetic. 

Part  II  contains  about  five  thousaiift  examples  (with  their  answers),  in  federal  money, 
common  and  decimal  fractions,  compound  numbers,  percentage,  square  and  cube  roots,  and  mensuration. 

These  exercises  are  so  arranged  that  the  teacher  may  assign  a  SEPARATE  EXAMPLE  TO  EACH  PIJ- 
PI  h  in  a  class,  at  a  single  dictation.  They  are  especially  designed  for  KEYIEWS  and  TEST  EXERCISES, 
aud  may  be  used  in  connection  with  and  supplementary  to  any  series  of  Arithmetics. 


Seavey's  Goodrich's  History 

or  the  United  States.    By  C.  A.  Goodrich.     A  New  Edition,  entirely  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  W.M.  II.  Seavet,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 


WORCESTER'S  QUARTO  DICTIONARY. 

IVorccster's  Scliool  Dictionaries. 

Hillard's  Primary  Charts  for  Keading-CIasscs  in  Primary  Schools. 

"IVeber's  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

4^~  Copies  for  examination  and  introduction  furnished  liy 

GEO.  ZV.  JACKSON*,  General  Western  Agent, 

113  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago, 

Or,  W.  H.  V,  RAYMOND,  Springfield,  Illinois. 


■V7"irj3DEI^'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    OXLT    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 


lias  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room. 
0.    Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  case. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  per  quart,  $2.75;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in'all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  iu  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 
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Chicago,  Juno  10, 1808. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months  past.    It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  tlioso  who  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Siip't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

J.\MES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  — Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  v.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  III. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  111. 

■TOHN  n.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 
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THE      BRITISH      UNIVERSITIES. 


An  extract  from  an  Address  delivered  at  Lincoln  L'niversity,  June  iGtb,  1869, 

BY    D.  A.  WALLACE,  D.D., 

President  of  aionmouth  College. 


I  COME  now  to  an  examination  of  the  peculiar  sj^stem  of  organiza- 
tion that  prevails  among  the  British  universities. 

Under  the  Scotch  system  the  university  gives  instruction  commonly 
in  the  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  conducts 
examinations,  and  confers  degrees.  There  is  somewhat  of  the  college 
organization  at  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrew's;  but  in  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow  there  are  the  universities  without  any  trace  of  the  colleg^ 
system.  In  England  and  Ireland  the  university  is  distinct  from  the 
colleges  that  constitute  it.  The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridce 
are  composed  each  of  many  colleges.  The  colleges  conduct  no  exam- 
ination for  degrees,  and  confer  no  degrees;  the  universities  give  but 
little  of  the  instruction  belonging  to  the  undergraduate  course,  con- 
duct all  examinations  for  degrees,  and  confer  all  degrees.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  government  of  the  universities  are  commonly  Fellows  of 
the  colleges.  The  London  Univer.sity  gives  no  instruction  whatever:  • 
its  colleges  are  scattered  over  the  British  Empire;  the  candidates  for 
its  degrees  may  study  in  any  one  of  these  colleges,  or  privately.  Its 
sole  work  is  to  conduct  examinations  and  confer  degrees.  In  the 
Queen's  University  of  Ireland  are  united  three  colleges,  one  at  Bel- 
fast, andther  at  Galway,  and  the  third  at  Cork.  These  colleges  give 
all  the  instruction;,  the  university  confers  all  the  degrees.  Such  is 
the  British  system. 

In  this  system  there  are  some  very  noticeable  peculiarities. 

1.  In  the  University  of  Oxford  "No  examiner  may  examine  for  a 

degree  any  candidate  from  his  own  college  or  hall,  or  one  who  has 

read  with  him  as  a  private  pupil  within  the  preceding  two  years."     In 

the   Scotch   universities  the   examiners   are  "the   Professors  whose 

XV — 35. 
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classes  are  embraced  in  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  in  addi- 
tion three  persons  not  being  professors  or  assistant  professors  in  any- 
Scottish  university."  In  the  London  University  the  examiners  are 
necessarily  distinct  from  the  great  body  of  instructors.  The  principle 
seems  to  be  established  that  the  men  who  give  the  instruction  and 
train  the  candidate  for  a  degree  should  not  be  permitted  to  decide  on 
the  sufficiency  of  his  attainments;  the  candidate  is  examined  by  men 
who  have  not  been  responsible  for  his  training.  Professors  are  never 
the  exclusive  examiners  of  their  own  students. 

2.  The  examinations  for  degrees  are  chiefly  written,  extended,  and 
thorough.  They  are  intended  to  ascertain  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  or  no  the  candidate  has  mastered  the  prescribed  course  of 
study.  They  accomplish  the  end  intended.  It  by  no  means  follows 
that  every  student  who  has  resided  the  required  number  of  terms 
and  gone  over  the  prescribed  course  will  be  admitted  to  a  degree.  At 
the  final  B.  A.  examination,  in  1867,  in  the  University  of  London, 
there  were  142  candidates,  but  only  69  passed — less  than  one  half  It 
is  a  very  common  thing  for  men  to  be  'plucked',  as  it  is  called,  at  the 
other  universities. 

3.  The  literary  degrees  of  the  great  British  universities  are  held  in 
high  estimation.  They  can  be  obtained  only  by  the  payment  of  large 
sums  of  money.  They  are  worth  all  they  cost.  They  are  not  empty 
honors.  They  are  an  absolute  guaranty  that  the  possessors  have 
made  the  prescribed  attainments. 

*  Now  let  us  compare  this  state  of  things  with  that  which  obtains 
among  us,  and  see  if  change  for  the  better  is  not  possible. 

The  courses  of  study  required  in  our  colleges  in  order  to  obtain  a 
degree  embrace  a  sufficiently  great  variety  of  subjects.  Indeed,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  our  curriculum  is  becoming  overcrowded.  Our  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  are  competent  and  faithful.  Yet  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  American  degrees  are  not  held  in  high  estimation,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  They  are  not  commonly  regarded  as  evidences  of 
attainments.  In  popular  estimatij)n  they  are  slightly  ornamental,  but 
of  little  practical  utility.  Now  why  is  this?  The  reason,  I  apprehend, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  our  examinations  for  degrees  are  not 
such  as  to  test  thoroughly  and  accurately  the  attainments  of  students. 
Indeed,  they  are  often  but  little  better  than  shams.  It  is  not  a  com- 
mon thing  for  a  candidate  to  be  rejected.  The  student  passes  through 
the  required  number  of  years  of  study,  and  obtains  his  degree  too 
much  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  examinations  are  conducted  by  the 
professors  and  tutors  who  instruct.  They  decide  on  the  attainments 
of  candidates.  And  it  may  be  affirmed  with  all  confidence  that,  as 
long  as  professors  are  themselves  the  examiners,  as  long  as  the  facul- 
ty of  a  college  determine  who  shall  pass  and  who  not,  and  as  long  as 
human  nature  continues  what  it  is,  no  very  high  standard  can  be 
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Inalntained.  I  desire  to  bring  no  railing  accusation  against  our  own 
colleges.  Many  earnest  men  are  laboring  earnestly  and  successfully 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  scholarship.  In  some  institutions  about  all 
that  is  possible,  on  our  system,  has  been  accomplished.  Yet,  those 
best  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  our  colleges  will  agree  with  me 
that  more  extended,  thorough  and  impartial  examinations,  and  a 
firmer  insisting  on  the  absolute  attainment  of  the  standard  fixed,  are 
the  great  wants  of  American  colleges.  Let  this  end  be  secured;  let 
the  real  be  made  to  correspond  with  the  professed  attainments  of 
graduates;  let  the  diploma  be  given  only  when  honestly  and  truly 
won;  and,  I  am  confident,  the  standard  of  the  higher  education 
among  us  will  be  raised  fifty  if  not  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Now  the  question  arises.  How  shall  this  be  accomplished?  I 
answer,  by  the  establishment  of  a  State  University  on  the  plan  of  the 
British  universities.  Bear  with  me  while  I  sketch  an  outline  of  such 
a  university. 

1.  Let  the  legislature  organize  a  University  Senate,  composed  of  a 
chancellor,  and  one  senator  to  be  elected  by  the  boards  of  each  char- 
tered institution  in  the  state,  and  let  as  many  additional  senators  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
State  Senate.  These  senators  should  be  the  ripest  scholars  and  ablest 
educators  tobe  found  in  the  whole  commonwealth. 

2.  This  Senate  should  be  empowered  to  establish  such  literary  de- 
grees as  it  might  judge  expedient;  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
necessary  to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  degree;  to  appoint  the  necessary 
examiners,  and  fix  the  number  of  examinations  to  be  required  of 
every  candidate,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  all  ex- 
aminations, and  to  confer,  in  the  usual  manner,  degrees  on  those  as- 
certained to  be  entitled  to  them.  These  examinations  should  be  as 
complete,  thorough  and  impartial  as  it  is  possible  for  examinations  to 
be  made. 

3.  Honor  as  well  as  pass  courses  should  be  established.  Students, 
in  addition  to  completing  a  pass  course,  should  be  encouraged  to 
select,  and  prosecute  as  far  as  possible,  special  lines  of  study,  and  to 
attain  a  complete  mastery  of  them.  The  measure  of  attainments 
thus  made  should  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  such  public  recogni- 
tion of  it  made  as  would  give  the  student  the  benefit  of  all  the  repu- 
tation he  might  fairly  win. 

4.  The  colleges  and  universities  in  the  state  should  also  retain  the 
power  they  possess  of  conferring  degrees,  and  exercise  it  at  their  dis- 
cretion; but,  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  prepare  men  for  these 
university  examinations,  there  should  be  paid  to  each,  from  the  state 
treasury,  an  annuity,  in  px-oportion  to  the  number  of  students  who, 
having  been  educated  in  it,  should  obtain  the  university  degree;  and 
all  the  expenses  of  the  examinations  should  be  paid  bj^  the  state, 
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without  cost  or  charge  to  the  candidate  for  traveling  or  other  eX-- 
penses. 

5.  The  university  fund  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was  intended  for  the 
promotion  of  the  Higher,  or  University  Education.  The  whole  in- 
come of  that  fund  should  he  expended  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
ends  of  the  university. 

6.  In  addition  to  conducting  examinations  and  conferring  degrees, 
the  legislature  should  empower  the  Senate  to  establish  a  University 
Library,  in  which  should  be  furnished  to  investigators  the  means  of 
pursuing  their  studies  to  any  extent  and  in  any  direction,  and  should 
make  liberal  appropriations  to  accomplish  this  object. 

7.  The  Senate  should  also  be  empowered  to  appoint  professors  in 
every  department  of  literature  and  science,  and  provide  the  necessary 
lecture-rooms,  wherever  the  University  Library  might  be  located;  and 
it  should  make  it  their  duty  to  give  instruction,  each  in  his  own  de- 
partment, not  in  elementary  knowledge,  but  in  those  higher  mysteries, 
to  an  understanding  of  which  college  students  are  hardly  competent, 
but  which  college  graduates,  aspiring  to  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
special  subjects,  might  expect  to  attain.  The  men  appointed  to  fill 
these  jDrofessorships  should  be  the  ablest  in  Christendom,  and  the 
state  should  appropriate  all  the  money  necessary  to  their  adequate 
compensation. 

8.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  should  be  established,  entitling  the 
holder  to  a  fixed  sum  annually,  open  to  all,  to  be  filled  by  the  can- 
didates found  to  be  the  most  worthy  after  a  rigid  and  impartial  com- 
petitive examination.  These  scholarships  and  fellowships  should  be 
intended  as  an  encouragement  to  study,  and  as  enabling  the  sharpest 
and  strongest  to  push  their  researches  to  the  utmost  limit  in  their 
chosen  field. 

9.  To  the  privileges  of  this  University,  all  and  singular,  w^omen  as 
well  as  men  should  be  admitted.  No  candidate  should  be  disqualified 
by  reason  of  age,  sex,  color,  creed,  or  party  connections.  Its  doors 
should  be  open  to  all. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  will  be,  I  trust,  the  'coming  Univers- 
ity of  Illinois'. 

But,  you  will  bear  with  me  yet  a  little  longer,  while  I  venture  the 
expression  of  a  few  more  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

I.  The  state  ought  to  do  what  it  can  to  encourage  the  higher,  or 
university  education.  We  have  done  much  for  common-school  edu- 
cation: our  school-houses  dot  our  prairies;  in  them  are  gathered 
many  thousands  of  scholars,  under  the  instruction  of  earnest  teach- 
ers; we  have  established  a  Normal  University,  which  is  an  honor  to 
our  state;  we  have  prepared  the  way  for  providing  and  maintaining 
still  another;  yes,  more:  in  every  county  in  our  goodly  common- 
wealth we  shall  soon  see  a  training-school  for  teachers.     And  all  this 
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is  well.  A  virtuous  and  intelligent  citizenship  is  necessary  to  the 
welfai'e  of  the  state.  I  would  in  no  quarter  curtail  the  eftbrts  being 
put  forth  for  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  popular  education. 
Yes:  let  them  be  continued  and  redoubled.  But  the  development  of 
the  resources  of  the  state  demands  inen  learned  in  science  —  clear, 
broad,  conclusive  thinkers,  men  of  giant  intellect;  the  welfare  of 
the  nation  demands  that  our  statesmen  should  be  distinguished  for 
virtue,  intelligence,  and  power.  The  governing  minds  of  this  country 
should  be  the  result  of  the  very  highest  culture  known  to  the  race. 
There  should  be  no  system  of  university  education  in  any  land,  or 
among  any  people,  of  a  higher  order,  more  nearly  perfect,  than  the 
system  of  a  republican  state.  The  people,  without  legislative  aid,  can 
hardly  establish  and  maintain  the  system  we  need.  It  has  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  done  in  any  land.  The  higher,  or  university  education, 
ought  to  receive  the  fostering  care  of  the  state.  For  this  great  inter- 
est the  State  of  Illinois  never  has  done  any  thing:  it  is  high  time  it 
should  do  something. 

2. .The  establishment  of  another  college  under  the  name  of  a  State 
University  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  It  would  not  accomplish  the 
desired  end.  It  might  be  more  liberally  endowed,  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  would  have  no  advantage,  not  the  slightest,  over  existing 
colleges.  It  would  occupy  their  level.  It  would  be  regarded  as  in 
competition  with  them.  There  is  not  a  state  university  in  the  Union 
that  occupies  a  higher  position  than  surrounding  colleges,  excepting 
the  Michigan  University.  Such  a  policy  would  be  unjust  to  multi- 
tudes of  our  people.  Nearly  every  denomination  of  Christian  people 
in  Illinois  has  already  established,  and  in  jjart  endowed,  one  or  more 
colleges.  They  need  no  more.  They  expect  to  support  and  patronize 
these  institutions.  To  tax  them  to  build,  endow  and  maintain  a  col- 
lege they  neither  desire  nor  need  would  be  unjust.  It  may,  however, 
be  said  that  there  are  multitudes  who  have  no  interest  in  existing  de- 
nominational colleges,  and  who,  because  of  the  tone  of  religious  sen- 
timent prevailing  in  them,  are  not  willing  to  patronize  them;  and  a 
state  university  is  needed  for  this  class.  Shall  a  portion  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  who  have  contributed  the  money  and  estab- 
lished their  own  colleges,  be  taxed  to  maintain  a  college  for  those 
who  have  not?  Is  this  just?  Will  multitudes  of  our  people  tolerate 
such  legislation?  If  any  portion  of  our  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
existing  colleges,  let  them  endow  such  as  will  suit  them.  This  is  fair 
and  just:  the  other  policy  is  unfair  and  unjust. 

3.  On  the  plan  sketched  above,  existing  colleges,  and  all  that  might 
hereafter  be  established,  while  as  independent  as  at  present,  would  be 
stimulated  to  do  their  utmost  to  give  thorough  instruction.  The  Uni- 
versity examinations  would  soon  reveal  the  best  colleges,  and  the  best 
professors.     Institutions   and   instructors   many   of    whose   students 
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should  fail  to  pass  would  soon  be  deserted;  college  boards  and  fixcul- 
ties  would  be  roused  from  self-complacent  slumbers,  and  stimulated 
to  instant  and  energetic  work,  on  the  pain  of  the  ruin  of  their  repu- 
tation and  the  desertion  of  their  class-rooms.  The  good  would  grow 
and  flourish,  the  poor  would  decay  and  die.  While  every  sect  and 
party,  in  all  the  land,  could  establish  and  control  its  own  colleges, 
and  teach  in  them  their  favorite  opinions,  all  would  combine  in  sus- 
taining a  single  university,  in  which  there  would  be  no  room  for  dis- 
cord, religious  or  political.  Divided  in  things  in  which  they  differ, 
combining  on  common  ground,  unity  would  be  secured,  while  liberty 
would  be  untrammeled. 

4.  The  degrees  of  our  university  would  be  no  sham,  but  the  sign  of 
solid  attainments.  They  would  soon  become  an  effective  protection 
against  all  quackery.  Of  the  scholarly  attainments,  broad  culture 
and  intellectual  power  of  the  teacher,  the  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  the 
candidate  for  civil  honors,  that  had  received  the  appropriate  univer- 
sity degree,  the  people  would  have  no  doubt.  Brag  and  bluster,  loud 
pretension  and  arrogant  self-assertion,  would  avail  but  little,  if  ungble 
to  v?in  this  evidence  of  solid  worth. 

5.  A  grand  University  Library,  rich  in  the  literature  of  everj^  sci- 
ence, in  connection  with  able  professors,  learned  each  in  his  own  de- 
partment, ready  to  guide  and  encourage  the  young  investigator  of 
hidden  mysteries,  wherever  he  might  choose  to  seek  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  would  afford  opportunities  for  which  many  long,  but 
which  are  now  offered  to  the  student  no  where  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent. The  effect  of  these  arrangements  in  stimulating  and  direct- 
ing inquiry,  in  adding  to  our  stores  of  learning,  and  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  our  state  and  people,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

.  If  we  can  hot  have  the  Scholarshijis,  Fellowships,  Professorships, 
and  Library,  let  us  at  least  have  the  Senate,  Avith  power  to  conduct 
examinations  and  confer  degrees. 

Such  a  university  would  combine  the  best  features  of  the  British 
and  German  universities;  it  would  be  suited  to  our  own  collegiate 
system;  it  would  be  an  instrumentality  in  the  use  of  which  the  state 
could  easily  and  effectually  contribute  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
Higher  Education;  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  Senate,  it  would 
soon  become  the  glory  of  the  state. 


Era  AND  Epoch. —  Much  confusion  frequently  occurs  in  the  use  of 
these  terms  among  chronologists:  the  accurate  use  is  as  follows:  Era 
is  any  definite  time;  period,  is  a  time  included  between  two  dates. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  the  period  are  epochs,  though,  in  common 
parlance,  epoch  is  generally  confined  to  events  of  some  distinction. 
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S  C  II  O  0  L  -  P  R  I  N  C  I  P  A  L  S  '     CONVENTION 


[We  regret  our  inability  to  present  a  full  abstract  of  the  papers  and  discuss- 
ions of  the  meeting  of  School  Principals  at  Aurora.  The  essay  of  J.  II.  Blod- 
gett,  of  Eockford,  on  Graded  Schools,  and  the  report  of  discussion  following  it, 
is  taken  from  the  Aurora  Beacon.] 

ESSAY  BY  J.   H.   BLODGETT. 

I  must  place  myself  clearly  and  emphatically,  in  the  opening,  as  the 
earnest  advocate  of  the  Free  Graded  School  as  the  school  for  the 
masses.  Its  economy  of  foi'ces,  its  efficiency  in  much  of  its  labor,  arc 
as  plain  as  axioms;  but  we  need  constantly  to  keep  in  mind  that  no 
system  in  schools,  more  than  in  workshops,  can  entirely  destroy  fric- 
tion, and  that  in  schools,  as  in  workshops,  there  must  be  a  constant 
watchfulness  to  see  that  there  is  not  a  great  waste  of  material  by  the 
workmen.  In  some  establishments  for  making  carding  machines  the 
judicious  owners  use  up  trimmings  that  will  not  work  into  cards  by 
making  horse-nets,  and  in  the  great  woolen  and  cotton  factories  of 
New  England  even  the  waste  that  falls  to  the  floor  under  the  pickers, 
or  accumulates  as  lint,  is  utilized  as  a  source  of  income.  It  would  be 
easy  for  the  manufacturer  of  kid  gloves  to  make  excellent  gloves  if 
he  would  throw  away  the  skins  after  large  pieces  could  no  longer  be 
cut  from  them;  but  with  this  throwing-away  would  go  a  large  part 
of  his  profit,  if,  indeed,  it  did  not  involve  him  in  loss.  Our  nursery- 
men and  landscape  gardeners  make  splendid  hedges  and  beautiful 
trees  by  skillfully  trimm^ing  away  superfluous  twigs  which  may  be 
cast  into  the  fire.  The  Graded  School  has  some  internal  deficiencies, 
beside  which  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  a  teacher  to  cut  and  trim 
and  reject  whatever  offends,  with  as  little  concern  about  what  becomes 
of  the  cast-off"  fragments  as  the  hedge-trimmer  has  for  what  falls 
beneath  his  shears. 

For  what  are  our  schools  organized?  especially.  Why  does  the  public 
purse  sustain  the  schools?  What  is  a  graded  school?  what  its  proper 
scope  and  purpose?  are  questions  for  which  we  may  fitly  fix  some  par- 
tial answer  that  shall  serve  to  keep  us  to  some  central  thought  in  this 
discussion. 

The  Public  School  of  the  United  States  is  supported  especially  to 
train  citizens  for  their  duties  and  for  the  safety  and  good  of  the  state. 
The  Graded  School  is  but  an  adjustment  of  the  work  by  which  those 
whose  attainments  are  similar  woric  together,  in  stead  of  being  con- 
fused by  laboring  singly.  In  fact,  the  classification  that  begins  when 
pupils  of  like  attainments  in  a  cross-road  country  school-house  are 
called  on  to  recite  together  is  so  far  a  gradation,  and  no  more  rigidly 
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>graclecl  schools  are  to  be  found  now  than  the  old-time  college,  with  its 
rigid  distinction  of  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior,  and  Senior,  each 
with  its  special  studies  and  special  instructors.  This  very  class  of 
graded  schools  presents  us  a  valuable  lesson  for  the  more  popular 
graded  schools  we  meet  to  discuss.  As  in  former  days  no  talent,  no 
superior  activity,  no  advantages,  natural  or  acquired,  would  take  a  boy 
in  any  case  through  the  prescribed  course  in  less  time  than  would  suf- 
ficeTor  the  dullard,  who,  by  a  stretch  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities, was  allowed  to  go  through  the  motions  of  a  course,  so  in 
these  days,  in  many  graded  schools,  the  lines  of  grades  are  so  rigidly 
established  that  activity,  talent  and  industry  often  avail  too  little  to 
give  their  possessor  advantage  in  progress  over  the  idle,  the  sickly, 
and  the  dull,  who  need  continual  urging  to  work  at  all.  The  difficult- 
ies of  the  college  were  small  from  this  source,  for  those  who  took  the 
college  course  were  already  so  far  mature  that  they,  of  necessity,  were 
put  upon  a  more  equable  basis,  and  the  time  could  be  advantageously 
used  in  reading  additional  authorities  on  the  topics  of  the  higher 
education  if  the  standard  lesson  was  learned  by  the  quicker  before  the 
slower  was  ready.  Young  men  went  to  college,  too,  expecting  to 
devote  a  series  of  years  unbroken  to  its  duties. 

In  our  graded  schools  two  very  important  differences  from  the  col- 
lege grades  arise.  First,  we  deal  with  those  whose  powers  are  subject 
to  more  rapid,  complete  and  variable  change  after  they  come  under 
our  influence  than  the  powers  of  those  with  whom  college  authorities 
deal.  Second,  we  can  have  no  such  approach  to  certainty  as  college 
authorities  have  as  to  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  time  a  pupil 
will  devote  to  his  studies.  If  in  the  college  provision  must  in  some 
way  be  madeM"or  a  delinquent  to  make  good  the  work  passed  over  by 
his  class  in  his  absence  without  setting  the  students  back  a  year,  we 
must  see  that  we  ^provide  for  a  want  manifold  greater  in  our  public 
schools  than  it  ever  could  be  in  the  college.  The  rigidity  of  the  col- 
lege classification  and  college  work  has  already  fearfully  and  danger- 
ously reacted,  and  an  attempt  to  let  each  student  go  on  according  to 
his  own  jjower  and  graduate  whenever  he  can  finish  the  course 
threatens  in  some  cases  to  sweep  away  classification,  and  involve  the 
institution,  first  in  inextricable  confusion,  then  in  utter  destruction. 

It  should  be  our  aim  to  see  that  every  pupil  is  a  good  reader  and  has 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  elementary  arithmetic,  practical  grammar, 
geography,  so  that  he  can  understand  an  ordinary  discourse,  keej) 
simple  accounts,  and  have  an  intelligent  idea  of  our  geographical  and 
commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  earth.  Little  difficulty  arises 
where  no  more  than  this  is  attempted,  for  it  is  in  communities  that 
have  brief  terms  and  generally  eager  desires  to  make  the  most  of  their 
advantages.  When,  however,  the  courses  of  study  are  extended  to 
include  advanced  studies,  and  the  terms  of  school  become  permanent 
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terms  of  ten  months  or  so  annually,  there  is  a  growing  disposition  to 
harness  up  in  the  fall  and  drive  a  tandem-team,  without  feed, 
water,  or  change,  on  through  lower  branches,  higher  branches,  and 
out  through  Algebra,  Geometry,  Moral  Philosophy,  Mental  Philosophy, 
Chemistry,  Geology,  and  all  else  that  looks  so  well  on  paper.  We  are 
apt  to  make  our  classifications  on  the  presumption  that  pupils  com- 
mence the  year  together  and  stay  together  throughout  one  year  or 
ten  years,  and  to  ignore  the  variety  in  circumstances,  in  power,  in 
mental  growth. 

The  reaction  which  has  broken  the  rigidity  of  the  college  system 
threatens  to  strike  our  graded  system  and  to  weaken  its  hold  upon 
popular  sympathy.  Many  complain,  in  some  localities  justly,  too,  that 
graded  schools  check  their  children;  that  once  out  by  sickness  or  re- 
moval from  place  to  i:)lace,  they  must  begin  low  in  the  scale  and  climb 
up  again. 

For  brevity  and  a  standard  to  base  our  estimate  upon,  I  would  say 
that  in  every  graded  system  embracing  600  puj^ils  there  should  be  a 
plan  of  classification  based  upon  the  presumption  that  these  pupils 
will  be  together  throughout  their  course,  which  course  shall  include 
as  a  minimum  the  elements  of  common  branches  already  enumerated, 
and  which  shall  include  as  much  more  as  circumstances  indicate  will  be 
pursued  by  classes  of  reasonable  size.  The  supposition  of  their  remain- 
ing together  is  accurate  enough  for  a  general  basis;  but  no  other  provis- 
ion is  made,  the  active  are  cramped,  those  coming  in  a  little  after 
classes  are  formed  are  at  undue  disadvantage,  and  the  scholar  of  a  ma- 
ture mind  but  limited  information  in  books  is  forced  into  the  class 
with  the  child  of  more  facts  but  less  brain-power. 

Not  only  must  our  school-systems  provide  for  the  gradation  of 
knowledge,  they  must  also  consider  the  gradation  of  mental  growth; 
and  it  is  wasteful  and  pernicious  to  attempt  to  carry  the  boy  of  eight- 
een who  can  not  read  through  the  course  prescribed  for  the  child  of 
six  who  can  not  read.  The  mind  of  the  older  has  matured,  and  can 
not  be  trained  as  that  of  the  younger.  The  younger  is  pliable,  and 
can  receive  training  and  instruction  together.  The  older  gains  quicker 
the  philosophy  of  knowledge;  the  younger  utterly  outstrips  him  in  the 
acquisition  of  facts. 

To  meet  the  want  growing  out  of  these  and  other  cii-cumstances  I 
hope  to  name,  we  need  to  add  to  our  central  idea  of  a  graded  school 
for  600  pupils  a  department  where  the  irregular  wants  may  be  met:  so 
to  arrange  that  the  body  of  the  school  shall  be  accurately  and  system- 
atically graduated,  Avhile  the  mental  needs  of  the  few  shall  not  be 
cast  off.  It  is  a  mistake  to  turn  off,  except  in  an  extreme  case,  those 
who  fail  to  come  into  our  pattern.  We  may  by  trimming  and  expel- 
ling make  better  schools,  but  wc  do  not  make  a  better  community; 

XV— 36. 
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and  it  is  wicked  for  us  to  sacrifice  the  training  of  society  at  large  to 
the  precision  of  a  school-drill. 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  our  population  changes  so  much  that  the  classes 
who  leave  our  high  schools  are  seldom  made  up  of  the  same  pupils 
who  entered  together.  Thus  in  a  class  of  nine  that  I  saw  go  forth 
from  a  high  school,  a  few  days  ago,  only  two  had  studied  together  for 
four  years.  The  class  had  been  brought  together  from  various  ele- 
mentary schools,  variously  conducted  by  the  shifting  of  population. 
Pujjils  drop  in  and  drop  out  all  along  the  prescribed  line,  and  we 
need  to  provide  for  bringing  together  those  of  real  equality  of  power 
and  knowledge,  who  have  a  nominal  variety  of  text-book  attain- 
ment. 

Men  complain  that  puiiils  do  not  learn  as  when  they  went  to  school. 
There  is  too  much  semblance  of  truth  in  this,  and  we  must  look  at 
reasons  and  meet  facts.  Our  schools  are  in  too  many  cases  kept  up 
for  more  months  than  would  suffice  for  the  tuition-work.  When  peo- 
ple keep  open  schools  as  semi-police  establishments,  to  keep  children 
out  of  the  street,  or  out  of  mischief,  it  must  not  be  charged  to  the 
gradation  that  pupils  manifest  less  enthusiasm  than  their  fathers  did 
when  they  could  scarce  find  a  school  to  attend  at  all.  Even  now 
schools  of  nine  months'  annual  duration  claim  to  do  as  much  as  others 
of  ten  months'  duration.  Some  of  eight  months'  duration  make  the 
same  claim;  and  I  can  name  one  locality  that  claims  to  do  as  much  in 
six  months  of  school  annually  as  any  other  locality  in  ten  months. 
The  claim  is  made,  and  is  largely  true,  that  hardy  boys  of  rural  dis- 
tricts work  with  more  vigor  when  they  come  together  in  the  better 
graded  school  than  the  semi-dissipated  youth  of  the  towns  and  cities. 
They  have  more  incentive,  more  motive  power,  than  those  before 
whom  a  continual  intellectual  feast  is  bountifully  spread.  It  is  assimi- 
lation that,  physiologists  tell  us,  makes  food  valuable;  and  I  often  feel 
that  the  man  who  complains  of  want  of  advantages  in  his  day  fails 
to  see  that  the  more  one  crams  down  without  intellectual  assimila- 
tion and  digestion,  the  more  decided  the  mental  dyspepsia,  and  that 
the  vigor  and  power  of  a  hearty  appetite  made  a  few  plain  things 
worth  more  to  him  in  his  youth  than  more  numerous  facts,  daintily 
culled  over,  are  to  his  boy  to-day.  The  education  of  books  is  not  all 
of  our  educational  advantage.  It  is  the  circumstances  that  surround 
him,  the  trials  through  which  he  passes,  that  must  be  the  training,  not 
less  than  the  work  of  books  and  teachers. 

Scholars  come  well  advanced  in  some  studies,  but  very  backward  in 
others.  Shall  we  compel  them  to  wait  in  Grammar  while  they  advance 
in  Geography,  or  stop  in  Arithmetic  while  they  make  up  Grammar? 
D.  D.  Page  tells  us  of  a  young  man  who,  coming  to  him  deficient  in 
the  training  to  be  derived  from  Mental  Arithmetic,  mastered  Colburn 
in  three  weeks.     How  many  of  our  graded  schools  would  have  ex- 
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pectecl  him  to  take  as  many  years,  as  he  toiled  along  with  a  class  of 
child-beginners,  to  do  the  same  work!  In  how  many  of  our  schools 
would  there  be  any  opportunity  for  the  most  mature  and  vigorous 
mind  to  make  good  some  technical  deficiency  at  its  own  speed? 

Our  graded  schools  fail  to  do  as  much  for  those  who  leave  them  with 
a  fragmentary  course  as  was  done  in  the  best  mixed  schools  for  tran- 
sient pupils  in  earlier  years.  The  pupil  now  hears  but  a  limited  range 
of  subjects  in  a  room,  other  topics  being  left  behind,  or  postponed 
to  a  time  of  promotion  which  he  never  reaches.  In  the  mixed 
school  much  of  unconscious  tuition  was  done  for  all  the  pupils  by  the 
earnest  teacher,  as  he  directed  his  special  efiort  to  the  explanation  of 
topics  not  especially  before  most  of  them. 

Many  of  our  schools  are  organized  so  that  pupils  who  attend  but 
three  or  six  months  do  not  complete  any  thing  that  they  can  call 
satisfactoiy,  and  they  are  discouraged  from  improving  the  time  they 
might  spend  in  school. 

Pupils  irregular  in  attendance  can  not  with  25rofit  to  their  classes, 
or  themselves,  go  on  with  the  class. 

To  remedy  the  defects  spoken  of,  to  give  flexibility  to  the  system,  to 
avoid  the  expulsion  of  those  who  have  become  irregular  and  who 
need  rather  a  hand  stretched  out  to  draw  them  in  than  to  be  cast  be- 
yond all  school  influence,  we  need  a  department  in  which  a  variety  of 
miscellaneous  wants  can  be  met.  Here  let  the  overgrown  boy  of  poor 
culture  spend  his  winter  on  a  few  points  of  direct  value;  here  let  the 
lazy,  idle  or  unfortunate  absentee  recite  a  few  lessons  when  he  works 
out  of  a  regular  class  till  he  can  resume  some  place  with  others  again. 
Let  us  carefully  inquire,  when  a  pupil  comes  to  school,  what  time  he 
is  likely  to  remain  there.  Let  us  remember  that  it  is  the  work  of 
the  public  school  to  do  for  him  all  that  it  can  to  make  him  a  valuable 
citizen  of  the  state.  We  must  aim  at  least  to  give  him  such  knowl- 
edge as  will  make  him  a  good  reader  —  and  good  reading  is  high  cul- 
ture,—  a  good  letter-writer,  able  to  keep  simple  accounts,  and  then  do 
as  much  for  him  as  he  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  do. 

When  one  examines  the  first  specimen  of  a  new  order  of  object,  he 
is  apt  to  confuse  the  unessential  features  with  the  essential  character- 
istics. If  the  first  dog  one  sees  is  black,  black  are  all  dogs  to  him  till 
better  informed.  Fellow  teachers,  people  see  graded  schools  in  the 
light  of  some  poor  teacher,  or  some  ill-adjusted  house,  or  of  some 
other  unfavorable  circumstance;  and  all  graded  schools  are  to  them 
apt  to  have  the  same  coloring.  If  we  would  forestall  and  disarm  an 
attack  gathering  force  to  strike  at  the  graded-school  system,  we  must 
modify  the  rigidity  of  an  inflexible  course  to  secure  the  elasticity  the 
public  good  requires,  while  we  are  not  obligetl  to  cast  away  the  advan- 
tages of  a  judicious  division  of  labor;  and  we  must  show  the  public 
that  the  disadvantages  are  no  more  inherent  in  a  graded  system  than 
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the  particular  color  is  in  the  animal,  and  that  a  well-graded  school 
can  as  well  exist  without  these  difficulties  as  dogs  can  live  that  are 
not  black. 

DISCUSSION. 

J.  II.  Freeman,  Principal  of  the  Leland  Graded  School,  followed 
with  some  commendatory  and  instructive  remarks  on  his  experience 
with  an  ungraded  department,  which  was  necessary  for  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  coming  in  from  the  country  to  attend  school  through 
the  winter  term  simply  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Gram- 
mar, and  Geography. 

B.  G.  Boots,  of  Tamaroa,  agreed  with  Prof.  Turner's  theory  that 
pupils  could  be  made  to  make  as  much  progress  in  a  six-months 
school  as  a  longer  one. 

S.  M.  Etter,  of  Bloomington,  said  that  after  the  length  of  his  school 
had  been  lessened  fi'om  ten  to  nine  months  his  scholars  made  better 
progress;  the  attendance  was  more  regular.  Rock  Island  had  had 
but  eight  months'  schools  for  several  years,  and  their  primary  depart- 
ment had  been  so  crowded  that  but  half  a  day's  instruction  was  given 
to  many  in  that  department. 

Mr.  Jones  had  been  compelled  to  hold  short  sessions  in  the  lower 
primary  departments.  Mr.  J.  then  spoke  at  some  length  upon  an  un- 
graded class.  He  had  kept  some  scholars  in  an  ungraded  class  for 
two  or  three  years,  and,  by  carefully  studying  their  wants  and  the 
length  of  time  they  had  for  acquiring  an  education,  had  enabled  them 
to  make  better  progress  than  if  they  had  been  confined  to  the  regular 
grades.  A  school  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils,  and  rules  should 
be  so  made  as  to  best  attain  that  object.  His  no-grade  department 
was  what  might  be  termed  a  country  school. 

Mr.  Etter  thought  that  the  rigid  rules  of  the  graded  schools  had 
caused  considerable  talk.  He  would  not  oblige  scholars  to  remain  in 
a  class  where  it  was  not  clearly  beneficial  for  them.  He  would  put  a 
pupil  ahead  if  possible.  Teachers  were  often  given  too  many  scholars. 
He  thought  40  pupils  to  one  teacher  were  sufficient,  but  not  more 
than  50  at  the  outside.  ,  The  reasons  why  scholars  in  country  schools 
often  advanced  more  rapidly  than  those  of  cities  were  that  the  schools 
were  smaller,  and  the  scholars  were  more  vigorous  from  enjoying 
more  exercise. 

Some  one  asked  Mr.  Jones  what  he  did  with  scholars  who  were 
lower  or  higher  in  their  class.  Mr.  J.  answered  that  he  examined 
them  and  accommodated  them  to  the  proper  class. 

F.  M.  Tyler,  of  Lockport,  inquired  if  parents  would  not  object  to 
the  half-day  system  fronf  wanting  their  children  away  from  home. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  not. 

0.  T.  Snow,  of  Batavia,  did  not  like  to  admit  that  the  graded  system 
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gave  advantage  to  vigorous  children  from  the  country.  He  thought 
that  this  was  evidence  that  there  was  something  wrong.  The  hungry 
for  knowledge  would  advance  faster,  of  course.  He  admitted  the 
necessity  for  an  ungraded  dei:)artment  in  very  large  schools,  but 
thought  it  was  not  required  in  schools  of  five  or  six  hundred.  In  a 
school  of  1,000  the  people  could  afford  to  employ  a  teacher  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  Blodgett  said  that  progress  and  development,  with  the  constant 
change  of  habits,  required  the  use  of  improved  means  in  teaching,  as 
in  every  thing  else.  He  referred  to  a  remark  made  by  some  one 
about  country  scholars  outstripping  city  scholars,  and  of  the  'good 
old  schools'  where  children  learned  so  fast;  but,  under  our  present 
improved  system  of  teachijig,  who  could  say  that  we  did  turn  out 
better  scholars  to-day  than  in  old  times?  We  should  study  how  to 
advance  scholars  by  finding  first  what  they  needed.  We  should  not 
be  too  rigid  in  adhering  to  systems.  He  had  taken  large  scholars  and 
put  them  up  into  the  high-school  room  to  save  them  from  the  morti- 
fication of  sitting  with  small  children;  and  when  they  could  not  un- 
derstand a  thing  he  had  them  come  to  him  privately  for  explanations. 
He  had  heard  advocated  that  higher  scholars  be  employed  to  teach  in 
ungraded  departments,  as  a  benefit  to  both. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


PROF.  J.  LOOMIS. 


On  the  20th  day  of  April  last,  the  building  of  tlie  Illinois  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  fire 
originated  in  the  garret,  by  reason  of  a  defective  flue,  as  the  furnaces 
were  in  the  cellar,  seventy  feet  below.  It  was  precisely  10  o'clock  a.m. 
when  the  alarm  of  fire  was  heard  in  the  halls.  This  was  the  first 
notice  that  we  had  of  danger.  At  that  time  the  flames  were  just 
bursting  through  the  roof  But  when  men  approached  the  garret  with 
water,  they  found  thousands  of  feet  in  flames.  In  either  end  of  the 
building,  in  the  upper  story,  were  immense  tanks  filled  with  water; 
but  the  men  could  not  reach  the  one  for  the  flames,  nor  the  other  from 
the  dense  smoke  and  falling  coals.  The  cisterns  and  wells  were 
equally  unavailable,  though  there  was  an  abundance  of  water,  for 
there  was  a  strong  wind  blowing,  which  rendered  the  fire-engine  com- 
paratively useless.  It  was  evident  to  all  that  the  building  could  not 
be  saved.     The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  remove  the  goods; 
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and  to  this  a  thousand  willing  hands  were  applied.  The  house 
was  soon  emptied,  and  its  contents  were  piled  in  confusion  beyond 
danger. 

Thus  perished  the  Home  of  the  Blind,  which  was  first  occupied  in 
January,  1854.  This  is  old  news,  but  the  facts, are  worthy  of  record  in 
the  Teacher. 

When  the  alarm  of  fire  was  given,  the  pupils  were  dismissed  from 
their  class-rooms,  and  in  a  few  moments  were  in  safety  on  the  pave- 
ment below.  The  citizens  at  once  opened  their  doors,  and  the  pupils 
found  new  homes,  long  before  the  building  was  consumed.  It  was 
decided  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Superin- 
tendent that  the  school  should  not  close  before  the  usual  time,  and 
immediately  a  benevolent  lady,  the  owner/  of  the  property  which  was 
formerly  Berean  College,  offered  this  for  the  use  of  the  blind.  After 
a  few  days  we  met  in  this  new  situation;  and,  though  every  thing  was 
painfully  suggestive  of  the  calamity  which  had  fallen  upon  us,  yet  we 
were  happy  to  meet  again  as  a  school. 

The  interests  of  the  Blind  were  thus  temporarily  provided  for;  but 
what  was  the  prospect  for  the  future?  This  was  a  question  which  the 
Trustees  alone  could  determine.  They  were  therefore  called  together 
to  decide  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  lohat  must  he,  for  the  best  interest 
of  blind,  of  which  they  are  the  official  guardians. 

Never  was  the  institution  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  at 
the  time  the  main  building  was  consumed.  There  were  ninety  pupils, 
most  of  whom  were  young  and  in  the  most  susceptible  period  for  in- 
struction. All  would  suffer  loss,  should  the  school  be  suspended  for  a 
year.  Much  that  had  been  done  would  be  lost  altogether,  or  time  and 
extra  expense  would  be  required  to  recover  it.  The  Trustees  decided 
that  the  school  must  not  be  suspended.  The  duty  to  keep  the  school 
open  was  imperative. 

The  next  question  to  be  settled  was.  Can  a  suitable  building  be 
rented?  They  could  obtain,  for  a  year,  the  Berean-College  property. 
But  it  was  ill  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  blind.  Many  and  expensive 
repairs  would  be  necessary.  It  could  be  occupied  only  a  short  time, 
for  it  had  already  been  given  for  an  Orphans'  Home,  which  was  about 
to  be  opened,  when  the  calamity  to  the  blind  caused  those  benevolent 
persons  to  sus^Dend  their  enterprise,  and  to  offer  the  building  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  Blind  Institution.  The  Trustees  did  not  fully  decide 
to  rent,  but  they  obtained  a  refusal  of  the  Berean  property  and  ad- 
journed, to  meet  again  very  soon. 

While  these  questions  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  blind  were 
discussed,  a  still  more  grave  question  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Trustees:  Can  we  build  a  new  institution  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  one? 

The  Trustees  had  the  control  of  twenty  acres  of  ground  already 
consecrated  to  the  interests  of  the  Blind.     These  grounds  are  beauti- 
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ful  and  valuable  with  tlie  culture  of  many  years.  Ornamental  and 
choice  fruit-trees,  flowering  shrubs,  and  beautiful  flowers,  make  its 
value  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  was  dedicated  above  moneyed  con- 
siderations. The  workshop,  laundry  and  other  buildings  were  uncon- 
sumed,  and  are  suited  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution.  There  was 
an  immense  amount  of  material  in  brick  and  stone  taken  out  of  the 
ruins,  which  could  be  used  in  building  a  new  edifice.  Besides  all  these, 
they  had,  from  insurance  and  other  sources,  a  large  amount  of  money, 
but  not  sufticient  to  finish  the  work.  But  the  deficiency  was  at  once 
provided  for.  Some  benevolent  gentlemen  of  this  place  came  forward 
and  guarantied  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  that  which  they  had  on 
hand.  This, proffered  aid  of  citizens  had  its  influence  on  the  action 
of  the  Board.  In  the  mean  time  an  architect  had  been  consulted, 
and  he  had  submitted  the  following  plan  for  consideration. 

The  whole  length  of  the  building  from  east  to  west,  two  hundred 
and  forty-four  feet.  The  main  or  centre  part,  ninety-six  feet  front, 
three-and-a-half  stories  high;  two  wings,  each  seventy -four  feet  front 
by  seventy-one  feet  wide,  three  stories  high.  The  width  of  the  various 
sections  of  the  building  is  variable. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  the  jjlan  adopted  by  the  Trustees.  But, 
as  they  had  not  the  means  to  complete  the  whole  till  the  legislature 
makes  an  appropriation,  they  determined  to  build  the  west  wing,  to 
be  ready  for  school  this  fall.  A  contractor  has  the  work  in  charge  and 
is  now  laying  the  foundation.  The  west  side  of  this  wing  will  be  built 
on  the  same  line  as  the  west  walls  of  the  former  building;  but,  as  the 
other  dimensions  are  not  the  same,  the  whole  foundation  will  be  re- 
laid  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  This  will  carry  the  new  build- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty  feet  further  east  than  the  former  one:  but 
the  grounds  can  be  easily  adapted  to  the  change,  without  loss  of  sym- 
metry. This  will  relieve  us  greatly  from  the  annoyance  of  our  very 
good,  but  very  noisy,  friends  who  do  business  west  of  the  Institution 
grounds. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  great  calamity  which  fell  upon  the  In- 
stitute of  the  Blind  will  be,  we  hope,  of  short  duration.  Great  as  the 
pecuniary  loss  may  be,  that  consideration  is  small,  compared  to  the 
calamity  which  the  blind  would  receive  were  the  means  of  their  edu- 
cation to  be  suspended  for  a  short  time.  • 

Never  was  there  a  year  in  which  more  had  been  accomplished  by  my 
own  class  than  in  the  one  just  closed.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils 
in  the  Senior  Class  was  several  years  younger  than  that  of  former 
classe.s.  And  never  were  the  very  good  and  the  best  of  a  class  of  nine- 
teen so  near  each  other  in  excellence.  It  was  a  delight  to  teach  them. 
They  were  happy  in  their  studies,  and  so  were  the  teachers.  On  the 
morning  when  the  calamity  fell  so  suddenly  as  a  ball  from  heaven,  we 
were  unusually  joyful.     A  rain-storm  had  raged  during  the  entire  pre- 
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vious  day.  But  the  storm  had  ceased,  and  every  thing  was  blooming 
in  the  early  spring.  I  could  not  refrain  from  calling  attention  to  the 
beautiful  scene.  When  I  first  entered  the  Institute  the  trees  and 
shrubbery,  as  seen  from  my  desk,  were  small;  large  areas  of  grass  were 
visible  between  them.  Now  scarce  a  square  yard  could  be  seen.  The 
horse-chestnuts  under  the  window  in  the  second  story  could  not  be 
seen ;  but  now  their  tops  were  several  feet  above  the  window-sill.  The 
buds  were  just  ready  to  burst,  and  I  told  the  class  that  one  week  from 
that  day  I  would  tell  them  just  how  many  inches  the  leaves  had  grown, 
their  rapid  growth  being  remarkable.  The  birds  were  sporting  among 
the  trees,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  pupils  to  inquire  concern- 
ing the  size,  habits  and  plumage  of  every  bird  whose  notes  were  not 
familiar.  Such  and  similar  inquiries  are  always  in  order.  The  atmos- 
phere was  in  that  peculiar  condition  when  sound  is  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  It  was  the  hour  for  practice  of  one  of  tiie  most  proficient  in 
music,  and  the  tones  of  the  piano  were  heard,  loud  and  clear,  from  the 
distant  chapel,  tilling  the  room  with  the  harmony  of  sound,  as  our 
souls  were  already  filled  with  the  harmonies  of  nature.  Thus  passed 
the  last  two  hours  in  the  old  institution,  while  the  fire  was  raging 
above,  not  a  soul  suspecting  danger.     Its  record  is  history  now. 

In  closing,  I  may  say  we  shall  rejoice  with  exceeding  great  joy  when 
a  new,  larger  and  more  commodious  building  shall  be  completed,  and 
when  these  interesting  pupils  shall  be  gathered  again  for  study. 


SKETCH     OF     A     LESSON     IN     COLOR, 

A  SUMMARY  OF  PREVIOUS  LESSONS. 


BY  Miss  R.  K.  WAI-LACK,  AURORA. 


[Adapted  to  Children  from  8  to  10  years  of  age.] 
General  Object. — To  exercise   the   Presentative,  Representative  and 
Reflective  Faculties,  and  to  cultivate  Language. 

Specific  Object. — To  teach  the  names  of  the  standard,  lightest  tint, 
and  darkest  shade  of  the  colors  named  in  the  Points. 

Points. —  I.  (1)  The  standard  red  is  called  Vermilion. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  red  is  called  Flesh  color. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  red  is  called  Orimson. 

11.  (1)  The  standard  green  is  called  Emerald. 

(■2)  The  lightest  tint  of  green  is  called  Pea  Green. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  green  is  called  Invisible  Green. 
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III.  (1)  The  standard  brown  is  called  Chocolate. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  brown  is  called  Russet. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  brown  is  called  Umber. 

IV.  (1)  The  standard  blue  is  called  Ultramarine. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  blue  is  called  Pale  Blue. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  blue  is  called  Indigo. 

V.  (1)  The  standard  violet  is  called  Violet. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  violet  is  called  Mauve. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  violet  is  called  Plum  color. 

VI.  (1)  The  standard  orange  is  called  Orange. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  orange  is  called  Cream,  color. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  orange  is  called  Sorrel. 

VII.  (1)  The  standard  gray  is  called  Normal  Gray. 
(2).  The  lightest  tint  of  gray  is  called  Pearl  Gray. 
(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  gray  is  called  Black. 

VIII.  (1)  The  standard  yellow  is  called  Yclloto. 

(2)  The  lightest  tint  of  yellow  is  called  Straw  Color. 

(3)  The  darkest  shade  of  yellow  is  called  Indian  Yellow. 

Method. —  (I)  The  Tr.*  brings  before  her  class  a  set  of  colored  blocks, 
and  a  palette  with  the  various  colors  (oil  tubes)  upon  it.  Tr. —  Who 
can  tell  me  what  our  lesson  will  be  about  to-day?  H.R.  Mary. — 
About  color.  CD.  Tr. — When  we  have  talked  about  the  colors,  how 
many  things  have  we  found  out  about  each  one?  H.R.  Ch. —  Three 
things.  Tr. — What  are  they  ?  H.R.  Ch. —  Each  color  has  a  standard, 
a  tint,  and  a  shade.  Tr. —  Now,  as  I  hold  up  the  different  colors,  you 
may  give  me  in  concert  the  name  only,  and  spell  it.  Children  do  so. 
1'r.  arranges  them  in  a  table  (on  the  board)  as  Ch.  name  them  — 

standards.  Tints.  Shades. 

1.  Vermilion,  Flesh  Color,  Crimson. 

2.  Emerald,  Pea  Green,  Invisible  Green. 

3.  Ultramarine,  Pale  Blue,  Indigo. 

4.  Chocolate,  Russet,  Umber. 

5.  Normal  Gray,  Pearl  Gray,  Black. 

6.  Orange,  Cream  Color,  Sorrel. 

7.  Yellow,  Straw  Color,  Indian  Yellow. 

8.  Violet,  Mauve,  Plum  Color. 

Ch.  then  read  the  table,  reading  across  it.  Tr.  requires  the  Ch.  to 
make  a  very  general  application,  by  means  of  the  blocks,  their  cloth- 
ing, flowers,  leaves,  etc.  Tr.  erases,  and  removes  all  the  articles  she 
has  been  using. 

Summary. —  Tr.  names  a  standard.     Ch.  give  in  concert  the  tint  and 

ExpLAXATio.v  or  Abbueviatioxs. — Tr.=  Teacher;  Ch.=  Child  or  Children  ; 
I.E.  =  Individual  recitation;  S.R.  =  Simultaneous  recitation;  II. R.  =  Hands 
raised;  W.B.  =  Write  ou  blackboard;  CD.  =  Class  decide. 

XV— 37. 
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shade  belonging  to  it.  Tr.  names  a  tint.  Ch.  standard  and  shade. 
One  child  names  a  shade,  the  rest  give  the  standard  and  tint.  Tr. 
varies  the  summary  in  this  way,  according  to  her  own  judgment. 

[Note. —  This  lesson  is  not  a  developing  lesson,  but  is  based  upon  a  series  of 
lessons  developing  separately  each  of  the  Points  previously  given.  In  all  of  the 
Color  lessons  the  teacher  should  have  the  children  make  very  nice  discrimina- 
tions between  the  difTerent  tints  and  shades.] 


COMPOUND        ^VORDS. 


It  is  surprising  with  what  iVequenoy  hyphens  are  omitted  between 
the  parts  of  compound  words,  and  inserted  where  the  purpose  would 
be  answered  as  well  without.  Persons  are  apt  to  write  glass-house,  a 
liouse  where  glass  is  manufactured,  for  glass  house,  a  house  made  of 
glass;  paper-box,  a  box  to  put  paper  in,  for  paper  box,  a  box  made  of 
paper,  and  vice  versa.  Other  examples  are  the  expressions  live-oaks, 
and  live  oaks;  the  former  meaning  a  species  of  oak,  as  the  live-oaks  of 
Texas,  the  latter,  growing  or  thriving  oaks.  Jloney-moon  and  honey 
moon  are  so  different  in  meaning  that,  while  the  former  refers  to  the 
iirst  month  after  marriage,  the  latter,  almost  meaningless,  means  a 
moon  of  honey.  Black-lead,  black-grass,  black-gum  (for  which  see 
flefinitions  in  Webster's  Dictionary)  are  perceptibly  changed  in 
meaning  by  omitting  tlie  hyphen.  Black  lead  means  lead  of  a  black 
color;  black  grass  means  grass  of  a  black  hue;  black  gum  means  gum 
of  a  black  color.  High-sounding  literature  is  a  term  implying  a  sort 
of  pompous  literature,  or  writing;  but  high  sounding  literature  has 
hardly  any  meaning.  Well-informed  means  intelligent,  possessed  of 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  things;  well  informed  means  correctly  in- 
formed, or  so  as  not  to  admit  of  doubts.  Several  rules  are  laid  down 
for  this  purpose,  which  are  found  quite  important.  Words: — .Sillc 
gown,  salt  mine,  gold  pen.  no  hyphen.  Rule  1.  ''Omit  the  hyphen 
when  the  first  substantive  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  express- 
ing the  matter  or  substance  of  which  the  second  thin^is  composed, 
an  may  be  placed  after  it  with  of  (not  denoting  possession)."  AVords: 
—  Laundry-maid,  grog-shop,  cork-screw,  school-master,  with  hyphen. 
Rule  2.  "  When  the  first  word  does  not  express  the  matter  or  sitb- 
stance  of  the  second,  and  may  be  placed  after  it  with  of  (denoting 
possession),  or  with  /o?-,  or  belonging  to,  the  hyphen  should  be  inserted." 
Edaircissemcnt.  Rule  1.  Silk  gown  means  a  gown  of  silk.  The  first 
substantive,  by  designating  the  substance  of  Avhich  the  second  con- 
sists, serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  and  may  be  placed  after  tlic 
second  with  of  (not  denoting  possession).  Salt  mine  and  gold  pen, 
ditto.  Rule  2.  Laundry-maid  means  a  maid  for  the  laundry;  grog- 
shop means  a  shop  for  grog, —  more  distinctly,  a  place  where  grog  is 
sold;  school-master  means  a  master  of  a  school,  etc.  The  first  wonls 
do  not  express  the  matter  or  substance  of  the  second,  and  may  be 
placed  after  them  with  for  or  of  (denoting  possession). 
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Of  the  many  words,  however,  coming  to  our  notice  in  the  form  of 
compounds,  at  least  one  fourth  were  better,  if  not  more  correctly,  not 
hyi^hencd.  The  frequent  and  long  use  of  them  certainly  sanctions 
the  omission  of  the  hyphen.  The  following  are  words  of  this  class: 
Inkstand,  schoolhouse,  schoolroom,  schoolmaster,  statesman,  journey- 
man, bookstore,  bookseller,  fisherman,  loghouse,  honeysuckle,  hum- 
mingbird, mockingbird,  bumblebee,  etc.,  etc.  Most,  if  not  all,  of 
these,  however,  are   often  written  by  good  writers  with  the  hyphen 

inserted.  Anon,  in  Northampton  Educator. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIB. 

County  Supkbintendency. —  From  the  papers  in  various  parts  of  the  state  we 
notice  that  the  people  are  giving  to  this  office  an  attention  more  nearly  com- 
mensurate with  its  importance  than  heretofore.  "While  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  choice  of  Superintendents  is  connected  with  political  elections,  it  is 
hoped  that  in  the  selection  of  candidates  the  people  will  be  guided  only  by  a 
desire  to  select  the  best  man  for  the  position,  irrespective  of  party  bias.  The 
administration  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  should  be  kept  aloof 
from  the  heat  of  party  contests  or  the  struggles  of  factions.  The  schools  are 
for  the  general  education  of  the  people,  of  whatever  political  or  religious 
faith.  In  them  all  should  work  harmoniously  together  for  the  common  good. 
Such  can  not  be  the  case  where  the  instruction  or  management  is  of  a  party  or 
sectarian  nature.  It  matters  not,  then,  what  is  the  sectarian  or  political  belief 
of  those  in  control.  The  interest  of  every  citizen  demands  that  all  positions 
in  connection  with  our  schools,  this  one  especially,  should  be  occupied  by  the 
best  talent. 

In  its  direct  influence  upon  the  character  of  the  schools,  this  office  is  more 
powerful  than  all  others  combined.  Its  responsibilities  are  great,  demanding 
a  variety  and  strength  of  talent  possessed  by  few.  The  Superintendent,  by 
his  examination,  determines  what  teachers  shall  have  charge  of  the  schools. 
This  delicate  duty  should  be  discharged  with  an  eye  single  to  the  public  good, 
without  regard  to  personal  prejudice  or  public  favor.  He  is  to  see  that  only 
the  best  possible  workmen  are  allowed  to  train  the  tender  minds  and  turn  the 
susceptible  hearts  of  the  youth  toward  that  which  is  pure  and  ennobling,  and 
away  from  every  thing  low  and  depraving. 

He  is  to  visit  the  schools  under  his  care.  If  he  is  the  man  for  the  position, 
he  can,  in  discharging  this  duty,  accomplish  incalculable  good.  In  advising 
teachers,  in  counseling  with  parents,  in  encouraging  pupibs,  every  one  inter- 
ested in  the  school  should  be  made  to  feel  his  influence.  By  such  personal 
power  this  officer  is  in  position  to  excite  a  general  educational  interest  through  - 
out  his  county.  He  is  the  leader  to  whom  all  look,  and  who  is  expected  to 
take  the  initiative  in  all  movements  of  the  kind. 
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The  holding  of  institutes  is  another  duty  devolving  upon  him.  This  gath- 
ering of  teachers  is  like  the  drill  of  the  army  preparatory  to  the  conllict. 
Here  the  studies  are  reviewed,  the  plans  are  laid,  and  the  preparations  are 
made  for  the  coming  year's  work.  Imjiroved  methods  are  to  be  presented,  and 
a  new  spirit  and  enthusiasm  created,  which  will  lead  to  well-directed,  eflTective 
eflbrt. 

The  questions  which  arise  for  the  Superintendent  to  adjudicate  are  often  of 
great  moment,  requiring  much  knowledge,  tact  and  management  on  his  part. 
For  the  performance  of  all  these  duties,  men  well  fitted  are  seldom  found.  To 
do  the  work  well,  or  even  tolerably,  there  should  be  a  special  preparation. 
Before  a  Superintendent  is  qualified  to  examine  teachers  and  grant  certificates, 
he  should  himself  have  a  good  education.  His  scholastic  attainments  should, 
at  least,  reach  a  certain  standard  prescribed  by  law.  Were  such  the  case,  the 
examination  would,  in  many  instances,  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  mere  form,  and 
be  an  intelligent  discrimination  between  the  qualifications  of  candidates:  an 
encouragement  to  the  good,  a  rejection  of  the  bad,  and  a  healthy  stimulus  to 
greater  attainments  to  both.  An  examiner  who  is  master  of  the  position  has 
a  respect  of  teachers  and  an  intelligent  community,  which  secures  a  cordial 
cooperation  from  them,  not  given  under  any  other  circumstances. 

The  Superintendent  should  not  only  be  a  man  of  learning,  but  a  man  of 
large  experience  in  school-work.  Book-knowledge  is  not  alone  necessary  in 
the  teacher.  A  knowledge  of  practical  school-work  in  all  its  details  is  equally 
requisite.  Of  course,  thus  much  is  indispensable  with  him  who  is  to  judge  of 
teachers  in  their  school-rooms.  A  man  who  has  had  experience  in  teaching  is 
best  fitted  to  appreciate  the  situation  and  discharge  its  duties.  With  the  best 
of  motives  and  the  most  conscientious  effort,  my  neighbor,  a  successful  farmer 
or  a  skilled  j^hysician,  might  succeed  as  poorly  in  directing  a  system  of  schools 
as  in  engineering  a  railroad. 

These  and  other  important  qualifications  may  not  be  available  in  every  in- 
stance; but  the  interests  of  education  require  that  men  occupying  the  position 
of  County  Superintendent  should  possess  them  as  far  as  possible. 

Physical  Culture. —  At  the  request  of  the  Trustees  of  Amherst  College,  Dr. 
Allen  has  prepared  a  report  on  Physical  Culture  as  practiced  in  that  institu- 
tion. This  report  is  valuable  for  the  bearing  which  it  has  upon  the  subject  of 
physical  education  in  connection  with  schools  generally.  It  is  just  to  state 
that  Amherst  furnishes  the  first  instance  of  the  elevation  of  this  study  to  the 
same  rank  as  the  other  branches  taught  in  the  college  course;  and  that  the 
credit  of  the  movement  is  due  to  President  Stearns,  who  persistently  pre- 
sented the  subject  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  several  reports,  and  who  has 
taken  a  deep  personal  interest  in  carrying  out  the  plan. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  physical  education  at  Amherst  is  that  it  is  in- 
corporated into  the  regular  college  curriculum,  and  made  as  obligatory  as  is 
the  study  of  the  Mathematics  or  the  Classics.  The  teacher  of  this  department 
is  one  of  the  college  faculty,  and  is  styled  'The  Professor  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  Education'.  His  duties  are  to  give  instruction  in  Gymnastics,  to 
teach  Elocution  as  connected  with  physical  training,  and  to  give  instruction 
in  whatever  pertains  to  common  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  The  health  of 
the  students  is  the  special  object  of  his  care  and  counsel.  The  gymnasium  is 
entirely  under  his  control,  and  is  supplied  with  extensive  apparatus  for  every 
variety  of  physical  exercise.     The  object  is,  not  to  make  expert  gymnasts,  but 
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a  judicious  development  and  exercise  of  the  whole  human  system,  on  the 
princijile  that  "A  sound  mind  can  exist  only  in  a  sound  body." 

In  addition  to  the  improvement  in  the  general  physique  of  the  students,  and 
their  ease  and  grace  of  bearing,  there  has  been  a  marked  effect  upon  the  gen- 
eral sanitary  condition  of  the  institution.  The  breaking-down  of  the  students 
on  account  of  jioor  health,  which,  years  ago,  was  of  frequent  occurrence,  is 
now  very  rare.  A  careful  and  complete  register  of  sanitary  statistics,  which 
has  been  kept  since  this  system  was  introduced,  shows  that  the  actual  amount 
of  sickness  in  the  college  has  diminished  during  the  past  eight  years  more 
than  one-third.  A  more  marked  result  is  the  diminution  of  sickness  in  every 
class,  each  year  after  entering  college.  During  these  eight  j'ears  there  has 
been,  on  an  average,  more  than  three  times  as  much  sickness  during  the 
Freshman  year  as  during  the  Senior  year.  The  reason,  urged  by  some,  that 
the  weaker  students  fall  out  during  the  first  year  or  two  is  largely  controverted 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  these  feeble  ones  grow  strong  under  the  system,  and 
are  healthier  men  when  thej'  leave  than  when  they  entered  college.  The 
'vital  statistics',  which  are  taken  through  the  entire  course,  show  a  marked 
gain  in  strength,  chest  capacity,  etc. 

Aside  from  this  physical  gain,  there  has  been  an  elevation  of  the  standard 
of  scholarship  during  this  time.  It  may  be  the  case  that  there  were  individual 
instances  of  as  hign  scholastic  attainments  years  ago  as  now;  but  the  Regis- 
trar of  the  college  states  that  the  aggregate  scholarship  of  the  class  is  greater 
now  than  formerly. 

Another  decided  advantage  of  the  system  is  its  moral  effect.  On  this  point 
we  copy  from  the  report.  "  While  no  system  of  gymnastics  alone  can  be  ex- 
pected to  break  up  settled  habits  of  dissipation,  such  as  intemperance,  licen- 
tiousness, and  the  excessive  use  of  tobacco  or  any  other  stimulant,  still,  com- 
bined with  other  good  influences,  they  have  a  direct  tendency  to  forestall  or 
arrest  such  practices,  by  giving  a  safe  vent  to  the  animal  spirits,  by  regularity 
of  physical  exercise,  by  improving  the  general  health,  and  producing  a  more 
normal  condition  of  the  brain.  But  there  is  a  vice  (nameless  here)  more  ter- 
rible in  its  effects,  both  physical  and  mental,  upon  the  student  than  either  of  the 
above,  and  over  which  gymnastic  exercises  have  great  influence.  In  fact,  it 
is  the  testimony  of  the  highest  medical  authorities,  that  regular  and  tolerably 
severe  gymnastic  exercise  is  not  only  the  most  effective  means  of  preventing  or 
checking  this  vice,  but  is  really  the  best  curative  agent.  And  it  is  a  gratifying 
fact  that  we  can  add  the  testimony  of  the  professoi*  in  this  department,  that 
gymnastics  have  been  working  a  like  result  in  this  institution." 

The  report  closes  with  the  unanimous  testimony  of  graduating  classes  to  the 
good  results  of  the  system. 

Illinois  Normal-School  System. —  [The  following  article  was  written  for  the 
Journal  of  Social  Science,  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Sui:)erintendent  of  Schools, 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  has  been  copied  into  the  Massachusetts  Teacher.] 

To  the  State  of  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the  first 
Normal  School  in  the  United  States.  Led  by  her  example,  about  twenty  other 
states  have  now  made  a  beginning  in  providing  for  the  professional  training 
of  teachers.  But  until  recently  no  state  had  seriously  undertaken  the  devel- 
opment of  a  System  of  Normal  Schools,  capable  of  supplying  with  competent 
teachers  all  the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  both  in  rural  districts  and  in 
cities.    Illinois  has,  however,  now  taken  the  lead  in  the  solution  of  this  diffi- 
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cult  and  important  problem,  in  a  way  which  seems  to  promise  entire  success. 
The  State  Normal  University,  at  Bloomingtou,  was  established  in  1857;  and 
so  rapid  has  been  its  growth  that,  in  print  of  numbers,  it  already  stands  first 
among  the  normal  schools  of  the  country,  while  in  respect  to  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  it  is  probably  second  to  none.  It  has  made  itself  felt  especially 
by  creating  a  large  demand  for  professionally-trained  teachers  —  a  demand  far 
greater  than  it  could  supply.  Seeing  the  superior  success  of  the  teachers  edu- 
cated for  their  work  in  this  institution,  the  educators  of  the  state  took  the 
ground  that  means  ought  to  be  provided  as  speedily  as  possible  for  the  sj^ecial 
education  of  all  teachers.  The  State  Board  of  Education,  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  the  President  of  the  Normal  University,  and 
the  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  seem  to  be  in  perfect  accord  in  regard 
to  this  matter.  The  general  idea  of  the  plan,  which  has  already  taken  definite 
shape,  is  to  reorganize  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  University,  by 
cutting  oft'  all  rudimentary  work,  and  raising  the  standard  of  requirements  so 
as  to  make  of  it  a  normal  seminary  of  high  grade;  and  to  establish  in  each 
county  a  normal  school  of  a  lower  grade,  which  shall  become  to  the  central 
school  what  the  high  school  or  academy  is  to  the  college.  The  county  normal 
schools  are  to  be  established,  maintained  and  managed  by  the  coupty  authori- 
ties, the  civil  organization  of  Illinois  being  such  as  to  render  the  execution  of 
this  plan  practicable  and  easy.  The  leading  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished 
by  county  normal  schools  are  thus  summed  uj)  by  the  Superintendent  in  his 
last  Report:  "They  are  to  secure,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  better-quali- 
fied teachers  for  the  common  district  schools  of  the  respective  counties;  to 
bring  the  advantages  of  a  professional  training  near  to  the  homes  of  as  many 
teachers  as  possible,  thus  increasing  the  number  of  those  who  will  attend,  and 
reducing  the  expense;  to  meet  the  case  of  the  very  large  number  who  intend 
to  teach  but  a  short  time,  by  enabling  them,  through  briefer  courses  of  study, 
to  fit  themselves  for  teaching  the  common  branches,  by  a  thorough  review  of 
those  branches,  together  with  the  best  methods  of  teaching  them ;  to  establish 
what  will  be,  in  effect,  a  perpetual  local  institute  of  a  high  order,  which 
teachers  can  attend  a  few  months  in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in 
session,  and  more  thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work." 

These  objects  can  not  but  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  all.  The 
movement  was  begun  by  Professor  John  F.  Eberhart,  the  able  School  Super- 
intendent of  Cook  county,  by  whose  persevering  efforts  the  first  county  normal 
school  was  established  at  Blue  Island,  near  Chicago.  The  success  of  the  ex- 
periment attracted  the  notice  of  the  press,  and  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
common  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  Peoria  and  Bureau  counties  soon 
followed  the  example  of  Cook;  and  in  a  i-^raber  of  other  counties  initiatory 
steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  opening  of  normal  schools  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  county  authorities.  In  some  of  these  short  sessions  of  froni  four . 
to  six  weeks  have  already  been  held. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  S^tate  Association  of  County  Superintend- 
ents of  Schools,  a  committee  from  that  body  was  appointed  to  petition  the 
legislature  for  the  additional  legislation  deemed  necessary  to  give  full  powers 
to  the  County  Supervisors  to  levy  and  collect  county  taxes  for  the  support  of 
county  normal  schools,  and  to  appoint  county  boards  of  education  to  control 
and  manage  such  schools,  and  to  jDrovide  for  the  uniting  of  two  or  more  coun- 
ties for  the  establishment  of  a  normal  school,'  should  it  be  found  desirable  in 
some  cases  to  do  so.     The  State  Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction,  Hon. 
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Newton  Balcman,  one  of  the  foreuiost  educators  in  the  country,  has  entered 
into  this  movement  with  much  zeal,  in  the  full  belief  that  it  affords  the  most 
feasible  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  a  supply  of  better  teachers.  From 
present  indications,  it  appears  jirobablo  that  the  hundred  counties  of  the  state 
will  soon  be  engaged  in  a  sharp  competition  for  normal  schools. 

We  call  attention  to  this  movement  as  one  of  national  importance,  in  the 
hope  that  other  states  will  be  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  necessity  and  the  feasi- 
bility of  taking  measures  to  provide  trained  teachers  for  all  schools  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  comprehensive  system  of  normal  schools  of  different 
grades. 

College  Items. —  Talc. —  The  examination  for  the  next  Freshman  Class  has 
resulted  in  the  admission  of  115  in  the  college  proper,  and  28  in  the  Scien- 
tific Department.  The  latter  department  has  just  graduated  a  class  of  26;  the 
former,  115. 

Dartmouth. —  The  graduating  class  numbers  58.  During  the  past  year  this 
institution  has  received  in  gifts  about  $165,000.  The  centennial  celebration 
was  very  largely  attended  bj'  the  alumni,  comprising  Chief-Justice  Chase, 
Senator  Patterson,  and  many  other  men  of  national  fame  and  scholarship.  A 
resolution  was  passed  to  raise  §200,000  for  the  benefit  of  the  college,  of  which 
$25,000  were  subscribed  on  the  spot. 

The  Presidency  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  M'ew  York  has  been  accepted  by 
;Major-Gcneral  A.  S.  Webb,  who  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office. 

Professor  Charles  A.  Aiken,  of  Princeton  College,  New  Jersey,  has  been 
elected  President  of  Union  College,  N.  Y. 

The  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  the  loioa  State'  Unicersitj/  has  been  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gow,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the 
City  of  Rock  Island.  Mr.  Gow  is  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  this 
state,  and  is  especially  so  in  Mathematics. 

Geouge  Peabodv. — At  the  dedication  of  the  Peabody  Institute  in  Danvers, 
Mass.,  on  the  15th  of  July  last,  Mr.  Peabody  gave  to  the  institution  $45,000, 
which,  in  addition  to  the  sums  previously  given,  makes  $100,000.  Danvers  is 
fortunate  in  being  the  birthplace  of  such  a  man. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  pamphlet  circular  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Butler  &  Co., 
stitched  in  with  this  number  of  the  Teacher.  Mitchell's  Geographies  have  for 
many  years  been  extensively  used  throughout  the  West.  By  careful  and  fre- 
quent revision  they  are  kept  up  to  the  times,  rendering  them  much  more  re- 
liable and  satisfactory  than  text-books  in  this  branch  of  study  usually  are. 
Messrs.  Butler  &  Co.  also  publish  other  valuable  school-books,  a  list  of  which 
will  be  found  in  their  circular. 

SciKNTiric  Notes. —  Aatcroid.^. —  The  number  of  these  bodies  now  known  is 
108,  of  which  51  have  been  discovered  during  the  present  decade.  The  great- 
est number  of  asteroids  are  discovered  in  the  sjiring  and  fall  months,  because 
the  nights  are  too  short  and  too  bright  during  summer,  and  because  the  sky  is 
too  often  overcast  during  the  winter  months.  The  total  number  discovered 
during  the  different  months  and  seasons  are  as  follows:  Winter,  10;  Spring, 
:i8;  Summer,  18;  Fall,  42.  Total,  lOS Mountams  in  the  3foon.— The  Ger- 
man astronomer  Madler,  who  has  been  measuring  the  hight  of  the  mountains 
in  the  moon,  finds  that  22  are  higher  than  Mount  Blanc,  which  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  being  three  miles  high;  six  are  above  19,000  feet.  The  highest 
observed^mountain  in  tlie  moon  is  24,344  feet  high. 
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Educational  Columns. —  A  number  of  the  weekly  newspapers  of  the  country 
are  establishing  an  educational  department  as  a  regular  feature  of  their  re- 
spective issues.  This  is  an  excellent  movement.  Ko  other  means  will  so 
ellectually  awaken  a  popular  interest  in  the  educational  work.  The  Weekly 
Spirit  of  the  Times  and  the  Miners'  Journal,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Perryville 
Union,  of  Missouri,  and  several  papers  of  our  own  state,  have  their  educa- 
tional columns.  Let  the  teachers  of  their  respective  neighborhoods  see  that 
they  are  well  sustained. 

Pronunciation  of  the  Ancient  Classics. —  The  committee  of  the  recent 
Philological  Convention  at  Poughkeepsie,  K".  Y.,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
question  of  a  uniform  system  of  pronouncing  Latin  and  Greek,  through  its 
chairman.  Dr.  B.  AV.  Dwight,  reported  as  follows: 

"While  the  committee  recognize  the  fact  of  the  very  wide  diversities  of 
opinion  among  American  scholars  concerning  the  mode  of  pronouncing  the 
classical  languages,  and  while  among  the  members  of  the  committee  them- 
selves there  are  considerable  differences  of  judgment,  they  agree  in  stating 
that  they  deem  some  uniform  system  of  pronouncing  the  classical  languages 
greatly  desirable,  if  possible  to  be  obtained.  They  would  favor,  as  at  least 
one  feasible  step  toward  such  a  result,  the  adoption  of  the  Continental  system 
of  pronouncing  the  vowels  in  the  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  also  their  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  to  observe  the  accents  in  reading  Greek,  and  to  mark  the 
quantity  of  vowels  in  reading  both  Greek  and  Latin. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR  OWN  STATE. 

Bloomington. —  The  new  High-School  building,  66  ft.  by  77  ft.,  and  three 
stories  high,  is  just  completed.  The  basement  contains  living-rooms  for  jani- 
tor, furnaces,  etc.  The  first  and  second  stories  contain  each  two  school-rooms, 
in  size  26  ft.  by  36  ft.,  also  a  room  for  Board  of  Education  and  recitation- 
rooms.  The  third  floor  contains  one  room,  36  ft.  by  52  ft.,  with  recitation- 
rooms  adjoining.  The  building  is  supplied  with  convenient  halls  and  all  ac- 
commodations of  a  model  school-house.  With  the  cost  of  furnishing,  heating, 
and  fencing,  the  whole  expense  will  not  be  less  than  §35,000. 

Cairo. —  Joel  G.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  Southern-Illinois  Teacher,  has 
succeeded  Mr.  Burlingham  in  charge  of  the  public  schools  of  this  place.  Sal- 
ary, $2,000. 

Cook  County. —  The  County  Normal  School  will  open  at  Englewood,  Sept. 
0th,  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  district  school.  The  salary  of  the  Prin- 
cipal has  been  increased  to  $3,000;  that  of  his  Assistants,  Misses  Frost  and 
Gorton,  to  $1,200  each.  Miss  Paddock  takes  charge  of  the  whole  district 
school,  which  includes  the  Training  Department,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200,  assisted 
by  Misses  Robinson  and  Parks,  two  of  the  recent  graduating  class,  at  salaries 
of  $600  each.  Superintendent  J.  F.  Eberhart  has  remembered  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  the  Normal  School,  28  in  number,  by  presenting  each  of  them 
with  one  year's  subscription  to  the  Teacher.  Thank  you.  Friend  Eberhart. 
]\Iay  the  spirit  of  your  example  become  contagious The  Board  of  Supervis- 
ors have  let  the  contract  for  the  building  for  their  Normal  School.  The  build- 
ing is  to  cost  $65,000  and  to  be  completed  by  the  first  of  January  next Chica- 
go.—  Prof.  James  R.  Dewey  has  resigned  his  position  as  instructor  in  the 
Classics  in  the  High  School. 
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Normal  University. —  The  catalogue  for  1808-'69  shows  462  students  in  the 
Normal  Department,  classified  as  follows:  Seniors,  19;  Middle  Class,  82; 
Juniors,  361.  268  were  gentlemen  and  194  ladies.  Of  the  whole  number,  19 
finished  the  course;  6  have  done  more  than  two  years'  work;  19,  the  work  of 
just  two  years ;  55,  the  work  of  between  one  and  two  years ;  28,  just  one  year's 
work;  81,  the  work  of  two  terms;  and  254,  less  than  two  terms.  In  the  High- 
School  department  there  were  78  pupils;  in  the  Grammar-School,  194;  Inter- 
mediate and  Primary,  45;  making  a  grand  total  of  781  students  in  the  insti- 
tution. At  the  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  the  University,  in  June  last,  every 
class  was  represented  except  that  of  1861.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gove  was  made  a  com- 
mittee on  the  subject  of  a  memorial  to  the  members  of  the  University  who 
lost  their  lives  in  the  late  war.  The  literary  exercises  of  the  meeting  were  a 
paper.  School  Days,  by  Mrs.  S.  M.  Strickler;  one  by  Miss  S.  Grace  Hurwood, 
on  Moss  Fruit;  and  one  by  Prof.  John  W.  Cook.  The  ofBcers-elect  are  0.  F. 
McKim,  class  1865,  President;  Miss  R.  E.  Barker,  class  1868,  Secretary;  E.  A. 
Gastman,  class  1860,  Treasurer. 

Peoria. —  The  vacancy  in  the  charge  of  the  High  School,  occasioned  by  the 
election  of  J.  E.  Dow,  Esq.,  to  the  Superintendency,  has  been  filled  by  the 
engagement  of  E.  W.  Coy,  Esq.,  as  Principal.  Mr.  Coy  is  well  known  as  an 
able  teacher.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  his  return  to  the  work  of  education,  for 
which  he  is  so  well  fitted  by  nature  and  experience. 

Princeton.— Mr.  C.  P.  Snow,  late  Principal  of  Third-Ward  School  in  the 
city  of  Peoria,  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Princeton,  at 
a  salary  of  $1,500  per  year. 

Rock  Island  County. —  Through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  our  County  Su- 
perintendent, the  Rock  Island  County  Teachers'  Institute  convened  at  Anda- 
lusia, June  30th,  1869,  and  lasted  three  days.  About  forty  teachers  were 
present.  It  was,  also,  well  attended  by  the  citizens,  who,  for  their  courtesy 
and  hospitality,  will  long  be  gratefully  remembered  by  those  who  were  present 
from  a  distance.  The  sessions  were  as  interesting,  throughout,  as  could  be  ex- 
pected from  a  newly-organized  body.  If  this  meeting  has  formed  the  begin- 
ning of  a  better  state  of  things,  by  awakening  in  the  minds  of  some  a  greater 
interest  in  the  cause  of  education  and  stimulating  and  encouraging  the  teach- 
ers to  more  earnest  and  active  exertions,  it  has  accomplished  its  object.  Near 
the  close  of  the  last  session,  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  institute  —  re- 
turning thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Andalusia  and  to  the  instructors  and  lec- 
turers before  the  meeting;  to  hold  semi-annual  sessions;  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  attend  institutes;  that  the  grade  of  attainments  for 
which  teachers'  certificates  are  given  should  be  raised;  and  that  every  teacher 
should  subscribe  for  an  educational  journal. 

Winnebago  County. —  Educational  interests  in  Winnebago  county  seem 
steadily  advancing.  Durand,  Cherry  Valley,  and  Winnebago,  will  each  have 
a  new  commodious  school-house  for  the  use  of  a  graded  school  in  the  fall. 
Sup't  Andrew  keeps  actively  at  work  among  the  schools,  and  a  better  grade  of 
teachers  and  greater  zeal  on  the  part  of  school  officers  is  evident.  At  Peca- 
tonicais  a  very  successful  and  enthusiastic  school.  Here  the  Graded  Songs, 
so  well  established  in  the  Chicago  schools,  have  been  introduced,  with  the 
most  gratifying  success.     The  teachers  saw  Dr.  Miller's  presentation  of  the 
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Chicago  method  at  the  County  Institute  in  April,  and  immediately  concluded 
they  had  learned  a  valuable  thing  for  their  own  practice.  That  institute  was 
the  means  of  rousing  much  interest.  Dr.  Edwards  spent  a  day  there,  deliver- 
ing a  lecture  in  the  evening  and  leading  various  drills  in  Reading  and  talks 
on  matters  of  school  economy  during  the  day.  The  City  of  Rockford  is  gradu- 
ally bringing  its  school-accommodations  up  to  the  demands  of  its  population. 
The  policy  of  the  authorities  nov  is  to  build  two-story  buildings  conveniently 
located  for  primary  and  intermediate  schools.  Such  schools  are  more  manage- 
able and  more  satisfactory  to  parents  of  small  children  than  greater  buildings 
less  conveniently  located.  Primary  pupils  need  such  difTerence  of  recess  and 
of  general  arrangements  that  it  is  well  to  put  them  in  separate  buildings. 
The  city  has  now  two  large  buildings,  each  with  a  full  gradation  of  schools 
in  it,  one  on  each  side  of  the  beautiful  Rock  river,  with  two  smaller  buildings 
in  East-Rockford,  while  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river  the  ward  south  of 
Kent's  creek  has  its  grammar  and  lower  schools,  and,  besides,  a  primary  build- 
ing has  been  in  use  some  time  north  of  the  creek,  and  another  building  will 
be  ready  for  occupancy  in  the  fall.  The  lectures  of  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney 
upon  Natural  History  roused  much  interest  last  winter,  and  gave  renewed  im- 
petus to  the  study  and  discussion  of  that  class  of  subjects.  Arrangements  are 
made  for  a  course  of  lectures  by  him  upon  Geology  the  coming  winter.  It  is  a 
real  pleasure  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  this  gentlemanly  scholar,  who  adds 
the  refinements  of  a  cultivated  speaker  to  the  learning  of  an  enthusiastic  nat- 
uralist. Mr.  Rulison  will  take  charge  of  the  school  at  Durand.  Mr.  John- 
son, late  from  Oberlin,  succeeds  Mr.  Rulison  at  Pecatonica.  s. 

FROM  ABROAD. 

Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association. —  The  Association  met  this  year  at 
Manhattan,  June  29th  and  30th,  and  July  1st.  Between  two  and  three  hund- 
red teachers  and  friends  of  education  were  present,  a  much  smaller  number 
than  would  have  been  but  for  two  things:  first,  most  of  the  schools  had  been 
closed  for  a  week,  and  very  many  of  the  teachers  were  away  homeward;  and 
again,  the  great  rains  had  made  it  impossible  to  travel  on  many  of  the  roads. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  29th  June,  at  8  o'clock,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, Hon.  D.  J.  Brewer,  of  Leavenworth,  delivered  an  address  on  The  Extent 
of  Scientific  Research.  President  Brewer's  address,  though  dealing  only  with 
practical,  sober  matters  of  fact,  and  aiming  only  at  practical  results,  was  hap- 
pily adapted  to  the  occasion.  It  was  a  prose  poem.  The  Association  showed 
its  good  taste,  the  next  day,  by  insisting  that  the  address  be  repeated,  to  a 
much  larger  audience  than  was  present  at  its  first  delivery. 

Wednesday  forenoon,  H.  D.  McCarty,  of  Leavenworth,  read  a  paper  favor- 
ing the  Toivnship  Si/stem  of  Districting.  State  Superintendent  McVicar  read 
extracts  from  a  number  of  letters  from  County  Superintendents,  going  to  show 
that  in  the  thinly-settled  counties  a  system  of  districting  which  should  follow 
congressional-township  lines  would  not  now  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Gorham,  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  at  Em- 
poria, read  an  able  and  earnest  essay  on  Woman's  Eight  to  he  Educated. 

Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Hastings,  of  Atchison,  read  a  jiaper  on  Order  in 
the  School-room. 

Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Manhattan,  next  read  an 
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argument  against  Flogging  in  School.  This  paper  drew  forth  the  most  earnest 
discussion  yet  had.  The  advocates  of  whipping  had  it,  in  point  of  numbers. 
But  the  leaven  is  being  hid,  and  will  work. 

Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Farner,  of  Leavenworth,  read  selections  from 
Richard  the  Third;  after  which,  Mr.  Calvin  Townsend,  of  Rochester,  New 
York,  spoke  on  Signs.  Imagine  half  a  thousand  people  all  holding  on  to  their 
clothes  lest  buttons  fly  off,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  muscles  about  the 
midriff;  imagine  half  a  thousand  swaying  bodies  and  contorted  faces,  and  the 
sound  of  cachinnation  like  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  you  have  the  visible, 
audible  result  of  Mr.  Townsend's  piece. 

Thursday  morning.  Prof.  J.  D.  Parker,  of  Washburn  College,  read  an  able 
argument  against  the  Marking  System.  Prof.  Parker's  paper  struck  the  same 
key  as  did  Prof.  Mudge's,  and  brought  out  an  equal  amount  of  the  same  sort 
of  criticism.     Courage  and  patience,  brothers !     "  It 's  coming  yet,  for  a'  that." 

Miss  Alice  Norton,  of  Manhattan,  next  read  an  essay  on  Primary  Schools. 
Miss  Norton  is  a  graduate  of  the  Kansas  Normal  School.  Her  methodic  plan, 
so  clearly  stated,  and  so  well  illustrated  by  a  year's  successful  teaching,  re- 
flects credit  on  her  teachers,  Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Norton  and  Mrs.  Gorham,  of 
the  Kansas  Normal  School. 

Mr.  C.  Townsend,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  next  presented  his  method  of  Teach- 
ing the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  the  school-room. 

Thursday  afternoon,  Mr.  Gage,  of  Junction  City,  read  a  paper  arguing  for 
Compulsory  Attendance  in  the  common  school. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Wyandotte,  next  spoke  in  favor  of  Phonetic  Spelling  in 
schools.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  calling  as  editor,  has  had  his  attention  so  often 
called  to  our  barbarous  spelling,  so  wasteful  of  time  in  its  acquirement,  as  to 
make  him  a  radical  on  this  subject.  Be  of  good  cheer,  Bro.  Taylor!  one  of  two 
things  will  come  to  pass  before  you  are  a  hundred  years  older:  the  English 
language  will  be  abolished  as  unfit  for  civilized  speech,  or  its  confounded 
spelling  simplified.  When  spelling  comes  to  be  the  simple  vocal  analysis  of 
words,  a  pleasant,  intellectual  exercise,  full  of  the  charming  surprises  of  dis- 
covery to  the  mind,  in  stead  of  the  constant  contradiction  of  reason  and  the 
dead-loading  of  memory,  then  will  one  of  the  crookedest  places  in  the  road 
up  the  hill  of  science  be  straightened. 

Messrs.  Kellogg  and  Norton,  of  Emporia,  editors  of  the  Kansas  Educational 
Journal,  after  the  presentation  of  a  report  by  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Wyandotte,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  The  Educational  Journal,  proposed  to  the  As- 
sociation to  assume  control  of  that  Journal  for  two  years,  pay  all  its  debts, 
and  take  all  the  profit  they  can  make  by  its  publication.  This  proposition  was 
accepted. 

The  Secretary,  Mrs.  Gorham,  read  a  resolution  stating  that  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land  had  already  been  lost  to  the  schools  of  Kansas,  by  a 
failure  to  provide  for  the  reservation  of  the  16th*  and  36th  sections,  in  the 
treaties  made  with  the  several  Indian  tribes  for  the  cession  of  their  lands,  and 
that  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  acres  more  are  about  to  be  so  lost  by  the 
Osage  Treaty,  and  calling  on  our  Senators,  our  Representatives  in  Congress, 
and  our  state  authorities,  to  prevent  this  great  wrong. 

A  resolution  looking  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  Civil  Government  in 
the  common  schools  was  passed. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  for  next  year:  President — I.  J.  Banister, 
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Paola,  Miami  Co.  Vice-Presidents — The  County  Superintendents  then  pres- 
ent. Recording  Secretary — Alice  Norton,  Manhattan.  Corresponding  Secreta- 
ry—  T.  C.  Dick,  Oskaloosa.  Executive  Committee  —  E.  F.  Heisler,  Wyandotte; 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Gorham,  Emporia;  Miss  E.  M.  Dickenson,  Atchison;  Prof.  E.  S. 
Williams,  Leavenworth;  Mr.  P.  Fales,  Franklin  Co.  Treasurer  —  Miss  E.  Ela, 
Emporia. 

Wyandotte  was  chosen  as  the  place  of  next  meeting. 

A  choir  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Manhattan,  led  by  Prof.  J.  Evarts  Piatt, 
of  the  Agricultural  College,  furnished  excellent  music,  from  time  to  time. 

At  four  o'clock  Thursday  the  Association  accepted  the  invitation  of  Pres. 
Denison,  of  the  Agricultural  College,  and  visited  that  institution. 

Thursday  evening  was  spent  in  a  delightful  social  gathering. 

All  together,  this  meeting  was  a  success.  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  it 
had  been  less  than  a  success.  Men  and  women  of  culture,  many  of  them  suc- 
cessful teachers,  many  of  them  trained  in  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States, 
ought  to  make  such  a  meeting  profitable.  r.  m.  t. 

Wabaxmaee,  Kansas,  July,  1S69. 

The  State  University  has  recently  received  apparatus  exceeding  in  value 

$10,000.  The  Agricultural  College  has  had,  during  the  past  term,  more  than  70 
pupils  enrolled. 

California. — The  University  of  this  state  has,  at  present,  four  members  in 
its  Faculty.  Six  other  chairs  remain  to  be  filled.  The  salary  of  the  profess- 
ors is  $3,600,  in  gold;  that  of  the  President ^ro  tern.,  $6,000. 

Indiana. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Collegiate  Association  of  the  state  in  July 
last,  reported  quite  fully  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  several  interesting 
questions  were  discussed.  The  proper  committee  reported  that  the  time  given 
to  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  should  be  about  twelve  terms  of  thirteen 
weeks  each.  Of  the  various  opinions  given,  the  majority  favored  lessening  the 
time  now  given  to  these  studies.  A  resolution  was  adopted  looking  to  a  uni- 
form High-School  Course,  which  shall  harmonize  with  the  College  Course. 
The  Committee  on  Harmonizing  the  Course  of  Study  in  Colleges  made  areport, 
of  which  the  following  extract  is  a  portion. 

"At  the  last  meeting  of  this  body  it  was  agreed  that  this  process  of  harmon- 
izing should  proceed  on  a  basis  of  four  years  devoted  to  a  college  course,  di- 
vided between  the  languages  and  the  several  sciences.  The  first,  and  one  of 
the  most  important  points  in  this  investigation,  is  to  determine  where  this 
four  years'  course  shall  begin.  It  would  be  adesideratum  in  our  college  course, 
could  we  dispense  altogether  with  the  Preparatory  Department,  and  receive 
our  students  already  qualified  to  enter  the  Freshman  Class.  But  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  high  schools,  we  will,  for  the  time  being,  at  least,  be  compelled 
to  provide  preparatory  instruction  in  connection  with  the  college  course.  This 
preparation,  whether  obtained  in  the  high  schools  or  in  our  own  departments, 
should  place  the  student  in  possession  of  a  good  knowledge  of  the  following 
branches,  to  wit: 

"First — The  eight  common-school  branches  prescribed  by  the  thiriy-third 
section  of  the  common-school  law,  and  at  least  one  term  devoted  to  each  of 
the  following  branches,  to  wit:  English  Composition,  Botany,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  English  History. 

"Second  —  Elementary  Algebra  completed. 

"  Third  —  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  and,  in  appropriate  portions,  Cissar's 
Commentary  and  Cicero's  Orations. 

"Fourth — Greek  Grammar  and  Reader,  and  one  term  in  Xenophon's  Anab- 
asis. 

"Fifth  —  In  the  college  proper,  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  shall  be 
studied  to  an  extent  not  exceeding  one-fourth  of  the  time  employed  by  the 
student. 
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"Sixth  —  Mathematics,  occupying  one  recitation  per  day  for  two  years,  or 
one-eighth  the  whole  time. 

"  Seventh  —  English  Language  and  Literature,  including  Rhetoric  and  Com- 
position, one-eighth  of  the  whole  time. 

"Eighth — Physical  sciences,  comprising  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  including  Physical  Geography,  Botany,  Physiology, 
Zoology,  one-fourth  of  the  course. 

"Ninth — Political  Economy,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophies,  Constitutional 
Law,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  Biblical  Literature,  Logic,  General  His- 
tory, Analogies  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  History  of  General  Lit- 
erature. 

"Elective. — We  recommend  that  if  any  atudent  should  elect  to  take  an 
equivalent  of  German  and  French  languages  in  the  place  of  the  Greek,  he  shall 
be  graduated  with  the  degree  of  A.B. 

"K.  T.  Brown,      ") 

"  Geo.  W.  Hoss,      [     pommittpp  >• 

"  VV.  A.  Bell,         I     <-ommittee. 

"  L.   L.   ROGEKS.         J 

The  following  discussion  concerning  the  study  of  Greek  in  High  Schools  will 
be  of  interest  to  our  readers. 

The  report  was  taken  up  and  considered  by  sections. 

Professor  Benton  wanted  to  hear  some  views  expressed  regarding  the  study 
of  Greek  in  the  High  Schools. 

Professor  Olcott  gave  his  opinion  that  the  same  reasons  existed  for  the  study 
of  Greek  as  of  Latin,  and  that  whatever  ought  to  be  done  could  be  done.  The 
High  Schools  should  fully  prepare  the  pupil  for  College. 

Professor  Hoss  thought  Greek  should  be  left  out  of  the  High  Schools  for  two 
reasons  —  expense  and  teachers;  that  Colleges  should  teach  all  the  Greek, 
either  in  the  Preparatory  or  Collegiate  courses.  The  Ohio  Association  has  rec- 
ommended that  pupils  enter  the  Collegiate  course  without  any  knowledge  of 
Greek. 

Dr.  B.  F.  Rawlins  considered  that  a  thorough  education  should  be  attained 
in  the  High  School.  He  feared  for  the  practical  tendency.  Many  wanted  a 
liberal  education,  and  wanted  to  prepare  in  the  public  schools.  He  had  boys 
he  wanted  to  prepare  for  College,  and  did  not  want  to  send  them  away  from 
home  for  that. 

Dr.  Elliot  claimed  that  the  great  object  of  Common  Schools  is  to  prepare  for 
Collegiate  education.  Colleges  must  be  adapted  to  Common  Schools,  and  not 
Common  Schools  to  Colleges.  What  was  usually  called  practical  did  not  lack 
the  culture  and  drill  that  were  usually  claimed. 

W.  H.  Wiley  said  that  High  School  courses  should  be  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  Colleges  —  that  in  large  cities  they  should  be  four  years,  the  last  year 
corresponding  to  the  college  Sophomore  year;  and  that  in  smaller  cities  and 
towns  the  course  for  High  Schools  should  be  only  three  years,  the  last  year  cor- 
responding to  the  Freshman  year  in  the  college.  This  arrangement  would  pre- 
vent any  break  in  the  pupil's  course  of  study. 

W.  A.  Bell  argued  that  the  High  School  course  should  not  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  Colleges,  but  with  reference  to  the  greatest  good  to  the  masses  that 
will  never  go  to  Colleges;  that  the  Colleges  should  take  them  as  they  come  out 
and  carry  them  through.  Colleges  should  be  arranged  with  reference  to  High 
School  courses.  The  masses  of  pupils  should  not  be  encouraged  to  take  more 
than  one  foreign  language  while  in  the  High  School. 

Dr.  Holmes  thought  that  the  tendency  was  to  establish  preparatory  depart- 
ments in  connection  with  Colleges,  rather  than  to  abolish  them.  This  course 
seemed  necessary,  as  Colleges  must  for  the  most  part  prepare  their  own  pupils 
in  the  ancient  classics. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Sturgus  thought  this  matter  simple  enough  if  all  were  going 
through  College;  but  most  will  not.  Some  will  not  know  until  they  have  gone 
through  the  High  School  whether  they  will  go  to  College  or  not. 

Prof.  S.  H.  Thompson  believed  that  a  preparatory  course  did  not  remedy  the 
matter.  What  shall  we  do  with  those  who  come  to  us  prepared  in  every  thing 
except  Greek?     He  objected  to  beginning  Greek  in  the  College  proper. 

Prof.  Hoss  claimed  that  the  point  was  not  as  to  the  usefulness  of  Greek,  but 
as  to  whether  the  time  and  money  necessary  to  teach  it  to  the  few  who  would 
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study  it  in  the  High  Schools  could  not  be  spent  to  better  advantage  in  other 
directions. 

He  argued  that  nature  had  not  fixed  the  time  and  place  for  Greek  in  a  course 
of  study,  and  that,  under  the  circumstances,  it  must  go  some  where  in  the  College 
course;  that  Colleges  must  yield  a  little  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  de- 
mands upon  them. 

President  Hobbs  insisted  that  the  High  School  should  do  a  given  work,  and 
then  that  Colleges  should  do  the  rest.  There  should  be  a  continued,  regular 
course  from  the  Primary  school  to  the  University.  In  regard  to  expenses,  the 
question  is  not  so  much  whether  we  ought  to  pay  for  teaching  Greek  as  it  is 
whether  we  can.  Wants  to  see  the  simpler  sciences  put  in  the  preparatory, 
and  the  Greek  placed  in  the  College  proper.  Were  it  not  for  sacred  literature, 
Greek  could  be  dispensed  with  altogether. 

The  Indiana  Teacher  has  been  merged  into  the  School  Journal.     Hereafter, 

the  names  of  both  will  appear  on  the  cover.  The  chief  editors  will  be  Prof. 
Geo.  W.  Hoss  and  W.  A.  Bell.  At  the  head  of  a  list  of  five  associate  edit- 
ors is  the  name  of  A.  M.  Gow,  formerly  in  charge  of  the  Illinois  Teacher 

Among  other  donations  from  private  sources  to  literary  institutions  of  the 
state,  the  Journal  names  that  of  Hon.  John  Purdue,  of  Lafayette,  who,  by  a 
gift  of  $150,000,  has  secured  the  location  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  at 
Lafayette,  and  has  the  honor  of  giving  name  to  the  institution.  It  is  to  be 
called  Purdue  University. 

Iowa. — Agricultural  College. — The  accommodations  of  this  institution  are  full, 
and  pupils  are  rejected  weekly  for  want  of  room.  The  number  of  students  is 
164,  35  of  whom  are  girls.  The  labor  of  instruction  and  general  management 
is  performed  by  Pres.  Welch  with  seven  assistants,  three  of  whom  are  ladies. 
The  labor  system,  which  has  failed  in  so  many  similar  institutions,  has  been 
inaugurated  here  with  every  prospect  of  complete  success.  The  students  per- 
form their  two  hours'  work  each  day,  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  and  zeal 
that  is  extremely  gratifying  to  the  entire  faculty,  all  of  whom  are  firm 
believers  in  the  system.  The  recitations  occupy  the  forenoon  of  each  day,  the 
afternoon  being  devoted  to  labor,  recreation,  and  study.  The  labor  is  per- 
formed by  dividing  the  students  into  squads,  each  under  the  direction  of  a 
captain,  who  receives  the  tools  from  the  tool-house,  directs  the  labor  of  his 
company,  keeps  a  record  of  the  time,  quality  of  the  work,  and  reports  to  the 

President  in  writing Home  for  Soldiers' Orphans. — This  institution  is  located 

in  Davenport,  and  during  the  year  has  contained  an  average  of  500  children, 
from  two  and  a  half  years  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  About  one  half  of  them 
are  boys.  The  cottage  system  is  the  plan  adopted  in  its  management.  The 
buildings  in  common  are  kitchen,  dining-hall,  hospital,  laundry,  and  sewing- 
room,  all  under  the  care  of  seventeen  cottage  managers,  one  steward,  assist- 
ant superintendent,  and  seven  teachers,  with  the  necessary  number  of  laborers. 
The  children  are  encouraged  to  manual  labor,  of  which,  when  not  in  school, 
they  have  done  much  by  the  way  of  improving  and  beautifying  the  grounds. 

State   University. — Four  hundred  students  were  in  attendance  during  the 

year.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  30  students  graduated  from  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment, twelve  from  the  Academic,  and  eighteen  from  the  Law.  More  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  students  are  in  the  Normal  Department. 

KBlTTtJCltY. — An  animated  meeting  of  the  colored  friends  of  education  was 
held  in  Louisville  in  July,  The  telegraph  says  that  the  object  for  which  the 
convention  assembled  was  accomplished  —  the  provision  of  means  for  the  edu' 
cation  of  colored  children; 
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Maine. —  By  the  favor  of  Prof.  Shurtleff,  we  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Maine  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting  in  November  last.  It  is 
a  pamphlet  of  47  pages,  containing  quite  full  abstracts  of  the  discussions  held 
and  essays  and  papers  read.  These  are  all  interesting,  and  suggest  to  the 
teacher  many  valuable  ideas.  During  the  session  of  the  first  evening,  Hon. 
Warren  Johnson,  State  Superintendent,  read  some  extracts  from  the  last  report 
of  our  own  State  Superintendent,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  which  he  entitled 
"A  Voice  from  the  West."  This  reading  gave  rise  to  a  discussion,  the  abstract 
of  which  we  copy.  As  a  compliment  of  the  educational  spirit  and  men  of 
West,  the  institutions  of  our  own  state  and  their  official  head  being  taken  as 
their  representatives,  they  will  interest  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  While  ac- 
knowledging the  compliment,  the  teachers  of  the  West  will  always  strive  to 
deserve  it. 

Mr.  Johnson  remarked,  in  conclusion,  that  while  we  conceded  to  the  West 
greater  material  development  and  political  strength,  we  have  flattered  our- 
selves with  the  superiority  of  New-England  brain-power.  Was  there  not 
reason  to  fear  that  '  brains'  were  also  taking  legs  and  moving  westward?  But, 
beside  the  spirit  of  emulation,  we  had  every  inducement  to  greater  activity  in 
the  cause  of  public  instruction.  He  believed  that  more  temperance  and  anti- 
tobacco  communities  could  be  produced  through  this  agency,  by  convincing 
the  intelligence,  than  by  smiting  public  opinion  with  statutory  enactments. 

Dr.  True  said  he  was  afraid  the  empire  of  mind  had  been  already  trans- 
ferred to  the  West.  He  had  been  impressed  with  this  idea  by  interviews  with 
prominent  educators  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Chicago.  We  ourselves  are  constant- 
ly contributing  to  this  great  empire  of  mind  in  the  West,  by  sending  thither 
80  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and  most  enterprising  sons  and  daughters.  Our 
work  is  not  confined  to  Maine  alone. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  other  institutions  besides  our  common-school  system  had 
gone  West;  the  well-known  Yankee  habit  of  bragging,  for  instance.  The  West- 
ern people  enlarge  upon  their  schools  as  they  do  upon  some  other  things. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  doing  nobly  in  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  us  here  at  the  East,  in  this  respect:  they  have  begun  entirely 
anew,  and  a  wise  man  about  to  build  a  house  looks  about  him  to  select  all  the 
good  features  of  good  houses,  and  then  combines  them  and  makes  a  model  house, 
so  the  West  has  taken  from  the  New-England  common-school  system  all  its 
excellences  —  those  features  which  have  been  tried  and  proved, —  but  has  left 
behind  the  objectionable  features  which  are  still  clinging  to  our  system.  It  is 
often  easier  to  organize  anew  than  to  reform  or  get  rid  of  deep-seated  evils. 
One  great  trouble  with  us  in  New  England  at  present  is,  there  is  a  wide-spread 
apathy  upon  the  subject  of  education,  and  an  inveterate  prejudice  which  clings 
to  the  old  ways,  although  they  are  known  not  to  be  the  best  ways.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  West  is  largely  an  active  and  thrifty  population,  and  they  are 
infusing  into  their  school  system,  the  same  vigor  noticed  in  every  department 
of  western  life. 

Mr.  Rounds  said  that  such  was  the  difference  between  the  school  system  of 
the  East  and  theirs  of  the  West  that  a  few  years  would  show  comparative  re- 
sults of  which  we  should  have  reason  to  be  ashamed,  unless  we  bestir  our- 
selves in  time.  Facts  have  already  proved  the  absurdity  of  the  argument — we 
live  in  New  England,  therefore  our  schools  are  the  best  to  be  found.  It  was 
quite  time  for  us  to  cease  from  talk  like  this  and  go  earnestly  to  work.  No  one 
need  tell  him  that  the  common  schools  of  Maine  were  in  good  condition,  for  he 
knew  better. 

Mr.  Fletcher,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Norcross,  of  Union,  spoke  in  a  similar  strain; 
but  Mr.  Sayward,  of  Augusta,  took  a  more  hopeful  view.  He  thought  there 
was  every  thing  to  make  us  rejoice  —  that  the  Association  should  not  be  so  de- 
spondent about  the  cause  of  education  in  the  Pine-Tree  State. 

Mass.vchusetts. — Whenever  a  teacher,  fitted  by  nature  as  well  as  by  culture 
and  experience,  lays  aside  the  work  for  any  cause,  there  is  occasion  for  regret. 
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But  when  one  who  has  chosen  the  profession  for  a  life-work,  and  has 
worked  a  lifetime  in  it,  gives  it  up  at  death's  command,  our  feeling  of  regret  are 
changed  to  deepest  sorrow.  It  is  with  such  thoughts'  that  we  hear  of  the 
death  of  Thomas  Sherwin,  Master  of  the  English  High  School  in  Boston.  Mr. 
Sherwin  was  one  of  the  very  few  men  met  in  teachers'  gatherings  whose  age 
and  experience  secure  them  the  respect  and  reverence  of  those  around  them. 
Scattered  throughout  the  West  are  many  who  will  remember  him  as  a  careful 
and  patient  teacher,  a  kind  adviser,  and  a  noble  man.  We  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  from  a  private  letter  a  few  words  written  by  one  who  speaks  from  a 
long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  him.  "  Massachusetts  has  just  lost  one  of 
her  oldest  and  best  educators.  Thomas  Sherwin,  for  forty  years  Master  of  the 
English  High  School  in  Boston,  was  yesterday  afternoon  placed  beneath  the 
green  sod.  He  died  at  seventy  years  of  age,  apj^arently  in  the  flush  of  perfect 
health,  possessing  a  beauty  and  vigor  of  body  and  mind  such  as  rarely  bless 
men  of  three-score  years  and  ten,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  were 
privileged  to  know  him.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  translated  in  a  moment  from  the 
labors  of  this  world  to  the  rewards  of  that  beyond  the  grave.  He  was  pre- 
eminently a  good  man.     His  memory  is  blessed." 

Michigan. —  The  average  wages  of  teachers,  per  month,  is,  for  males,  $47.78; 

females,  21.92 In  the  Agricultural   College  the  number  of  applicants  was 

greater  than  could  be  accommodated.  The  whole  number  of  students  was  82, 
of  whom  three-fourths  were  sons  of  farmers.  The  Secretary  of  the  College 
says:  "The  corps  of  teachers  at  the  college,  for  the  year  ending  Dec.  1,  1868, 
has  consisted  of  a  president,  four  jjrofessors,  and  one  instructor.  By  the 
organic  law  of  the  college,  the  students  are  required  to  labor  on  the  farm, 
garden,  or  at  mechanical  work,  a  certain  portion  of  each  day.  The  system 
has  proved  itself  to  be  a  good  one,  and  gives  better  and  better  satisfaction,  to 
both  officers  and  students,  from  year  to  year.  The  exercise  is  conducive  to 
physical  health  and  mental  vigor,  while,  in  connection  with  the  instruction 
which  accompanies  the  labor,  the  student  obtains  much  valuable  information 
of  a  practical  character,  which  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way." 

Minnesota. —  Wm.  W.  Payne,  editor  of  the  Teacher,  has  associated  with 
himself  Hon.  M.  H.  Dunnell,  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction;  Professors  Wm.  F. 
Phelps,  G.  M.  Gage,  and  Ira  Moore,  Principals  of  the  three  State  Normal 
Schools;  W.  0.  Hiskey,  Principal  of  the  Minneapolis  High  School;  and  A.  C. 

Gutterson.     The  Teacher  is  a  journal  of  real  yierit The  Board  of  Regents  of 

the  State  University  have  made  provision  for  its  comjDlete  organization.  Five 
professors  and  one  tutor  have  been  selected, —  the  former  at  a  salary  of  $1,800, 
the  latter  $1,200  per  annum.  At  a  recent  examination  90  students,  one-third 
of  them  females,  were  admitted. 

Missouri. —  State  University. —  Boarding-cottages  have  been  established  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  expense  of  college  education.  Each  cottage  will  ac- 
commodate about  a  dozen  students,  who  may  furnish  their  own  rooms  and 
board  themselves,  or  form  a  boarding-club.  President  Read  says  "These  cot- 
tages are  occupied  at  a  small  rent  by  a  club  of  thirty-two  students,  who  hire 
their  own  cook,  make  their  own  regulations,  choose  their  own  officers  each 
month,  and  live  comfortably  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.00  per  week."  lie  farther 
says  of  it,  "The  plan  has  been  a  complete  success  —  is  popular  among  the  stu- 
dents, and  has  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the  state.     It  is  a  full 
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solution  of  the  question  How  may  boarding  be  secured  at  the  lowest  rate  and 

in  a  manner  most  satisfactory   to  the  student?"  Vt^ashuujton  Universify. — 

With  the  opening  of  the  next  year  this  institution  will  organize  a  scientilic  in 
addition  to  its  academical  course.  It  will  be  divided  into  three  courses  —  En- 
gineering, Chemistry,  and  Astronomy, —  each  of  which  will  embrace  three 
years  of  study E.  Clark,  of  Jefferson  City,  is  President  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion. The  next  meeting  commences  on  the  29th  of  December  next,  at  Kansas 
City. 

New  York. —  The  last  reiiort  of  the  State  Superintendent  shows  a  gradual 
improvement  in  the  educational  condition  of  the  state.  The  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  pui)il3  was  25,911  greater  than  in  the  year  1867,  while.the  average 
length  of  time  taught  is  nearly  two  weeks  greater.  There  were,  during  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  1808,  2,449  students  in  the  colleges  of  the  state;  in  the 
academies,  32,735;  private  schools,  119,774;  common  schools,  970,842;  total, 
1,125,850.  The  number  of  teachers  is  — males,  5,918;  females,  21,865;  total, 
27,783.  The  average  annual  salary  of  teachers  was  — in  the  cities,  !?641.47;  in 
the  country  districts,  $240.75.  The  state  contained  26  Indian  schools,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  516  pupils.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  organization  of 
other  normal  schools,  the  one  at  Albany  has  a  larger  number  of  students  than 
ever  before.  Besides  this  one,  there  are  four  others  organized  —  at  Oswego, 
Brockport,  Fredonia,  and  Cortland, —  and  three  more  in  various  stages  of  com- 
pletion—  at  Potsdam,  Geneseo,  and  Buffalo. 

Ohio. —  The  State  Association  closed  one  of  the  largest  meetings  it  has  ever 
held,  at  Cleveland,  on  the  8th  ult.  The  exercises  are  reported  unusually  in- 
teresting.    The  next  President  is  W.  E. Stevenson,  of  Norwalk. 

Ontario. —  The  copy-right  of  text-books  used  in  the  public  schools  is  con- 
veyed by  the  publisher  to  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  the  privilege  of 
publishing  them  for  at  least  one  year  being  assured  to  the  party  preparing 
and  printing  the  first  edition.  With  a  view  to  remunerate  authors  or  editors, 
and  for  the  encouragement  of  the  preparation  of  literary  or  scientific  works  by 
Canadians,  no  extension  of  time  shall  be  granted  to  the  publisher,  nor  any 
new  edition  by  him  be  authorized,  without  his  payment  for  the  privilege, — the 
amount  paid  being  determined  by  arbitrators,  and  part  of  it  going  to  the 
author  or  editor,  even  though  the  revision  be  made  by  some  other  person. 

Virginia. —  The  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Convention,  on  the  16th 
of  July,  was  large  and  animated.  After  an  exciting  debate  on  the  mode  of 
educating  the  colored  race,  in  view  of  the  present  anomalous  condition  of 
affairs,  the  subject  was  tabled  until  the  next  annual  session.  An  educational 
journal  was  authorized,  General  Lee  taking  $50,000  of  stock. 

Wisconsin. —  The  recent  session  of  the  State  Association  at  O^ihkosh  was  very 
largely  attended.     Farren  D.  Parker  was  made  President  for  the  next  year. 

The  Education  of  Women  in  Scotland. —  The  movement  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  women  is  very  active  in  Scotland.  Last  winter  Professor  INIasson  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  in  Edinburgh  on  English  literature,  to  ladies  whose 
ages  ranged  from  22  to  35.  Out  of  a  class  of  205,  there  were  94  who  obtained 
certificates  for  written   essays   and   answers  at  an   examination.     A  similar 
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course  was  delivered  at  Glasgow;  and  this  year,  three  courses,  of  forty  lectures 
each,  are  going  on  in  Edinburgh  :  one  by  Professor  Masson,  on  English  litera- 
ture; another  by  Professor  Eraser,  on  logic  and  mental  philosophy;  and  the 
third  on  experimental  physics,  by  Professor  Tait.  From  such  cultivation  a 
harvest  of  happy  results  may  be  reasonably  anticipated.  Athenjeum. 


NOTICES   OF  BOOKS  AND   PERIODICALS. 

{")  Of  the  important  subjects  taught  in  schools,  there  is  no  one  concerning 
the  teaching  of  which  there  is  greater  need  of  more  intelligent  ideas  than  that 
of  Language.  It  is  not  a  long  time  since  the  general  theory  was  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  improve  the  speech  of  children  until  they  commenced  the 
study  of  Grammar.  Fortunate  would  it  be  if  that  time  were  wholly  past  now. 
But  the  prevalence  of  better  ideas  has  commenced,  and  we  look  to  the  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  teachers  of  our  schools  to  see  more  sensible  methods 
adopted  every  where.  ^N'ext  to  the  exposure  of  the  error,  the  chief  want  has 
been  the  development  of  a  method  by  which  teachers  might  be  guided  in 
giving  proper  instruction.  A  few  of  the  recently-published  grammars  have 
been  based  upon  the  idea  that  speech  is  a  thing  of  growth,  that  it  is  suscepti- 
ble of  culture  from  the  beginning,  and  that  there  culture  should  commence. 
Tn  accordance  with  this  notion  Mr.  Harvey  has  written  the  book  before  us. 
He  proceeds  at  once,  in  Part  I,  to  give  a  series  of  conversational  exercises  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  pupils'  vocabulary  and  teaching  them  the  proper 
use  of  its  words.  These  are  to  be  considered  as  model  exercises,  to  be  used  or 
increased  in  number  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  They  aflbrd 
excellent  models  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  other  branches  also.  Part 
II  proceeds  in  much  the  same  manner  to  introduce  the  pupil  to  the  parts  of 
speech.  The  fundamental  maxim,  'The  idea  before  the  word  —  the  thing  be- 
fore the  name',  is  carefully  observed.  The  necessity  for  the  name  is  shown 
before  the  name  is  given.  The  leading  divisions  of  the.  parts  of  speech  are 
also  here  given.  Part  HI  proceeds  to.  discuss  the  properties  of  the  parts  of 
speech,  Parsing,  and  Syntax.  Concise  rules  are  given  for  the  use  of  words, 
and  numerous  exercises  for  parsing  and  analysis  occur.  Referring  to  the 
model  for  parsing  —  the  one  usually  found  in  books — the  query  is  suggested 
Why  not  reverse  it,  giving  the  wAy  first?  In  practice,  the  mind  logically  pro- 
ceeds to  discover  the  office  of  the  word  in  the  sentence,  then  gives  it  a  name; 
it  discovers  its  properties  and  relations  to  other  words,  then  states  them.  For 
instance,  in  the  sentence 'He  looks  sick',  before  the  pupil  can  intelligently 
say  that  'sick'  is  an  adjective,  he  dete'rmines  its  office  in  the  sentence.  JS'^ow 
why  not,  by  the  formula,  necessitate  this  method  of  reasoning  in  parsing  be- 
fore the  conclusion  is  reached  in  stead  of  after,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the 
present  model?  The  latter  few  pages  of  this  book  are  given  to  Punctuation 
and  Orthography.  Throughout  the  whole  of  it  the  lessons  are  supplemented 
by  copious  written  exercises. 

(>*■)  Since  the  German  thinking  mind  of  a  Carlyle  first  brought  to  our  view 
the  beauties  and  wealth  of  the  fields  of  German  literature,  the  study  of  that 
language  gradually  has  assumed  a  firm  foothold  upon  the  curriculum  of  our 
public  schools.  Numerous  text-books  are  adrift  proclaiming  theoretically  a 
royal  road,  but  practically  that  '  much  study  is  a  weariness  to  the  llesli '.  We 
have  now  before  us  Aim's  (^4)  New  Practical  and  Easy  Method  of  Learning  the 
German  Language.  It  embraces  in  due  proportion  the  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal course.  The  Practical  Part  contains  sentences,  written  exercises,  with 
references,  from  which  the  pupil  gradually  deduces  the  principles  and  tech- 

(77)  An  Elementary  Gbamjiak  or  THE  English  Language.     By  Tliomus  W.  Harvey, 

A.M.    Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.    Uinio.,  pp.  100. 

(78)  AiiN's  New  Pkacticaland  Easy  Method  of  I^earning  the  Gekman  Language, 

Wi/h  ^Pronunciation.     By  J.  C.  Oetilsciilager.     (Revised  Edition.)    E.  Sleiger,  Kew 
York.    ISG'J. 
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nics  of  the  Theoretical  Part.  Tlio  concise  analysis  of  the  Theoretical  Part, 
with  the  table  of  dissonant  verbs  and  other  vexed  questions  appended,  is  ad- 
mirably arranged  for  reference.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is  the  system  of 
Interlinear  Pronunciation  of  Prof.  Oehlschlager.  To  learn  what  certain  char- 
acters convey  is  very  much  easier  than  to  grasp  the  meaning  from  the  sounds. 
By  this  system  the  sounds  of  the  German  language  are  represented  by  Eng- 
lish letters,  thus  enabling  the  pupil  to  fasten  upon  the  eye  the  English  im- 
pression which  his  slow  ear  frequently  fails  to  grasp  even  from  the  qualified 
native  teacher,  unqualified  in  English.  The  student  receives  not  only  a  con- 
cise and  comprehensible  idea  of  the  sounds  of  the  word,  but  gains  a  confi- 
dence that  will  lead  him  to  speak  it  '  trippingly  on  the  tongue'.  Another  im- 
portant feature  is  the  copious  introduction  ot  entire  pages  in  German  current 
hand-writing.  Reading  this  is  an  excellent  way  of  breaking  loose  from  the 
faulty  double-mental  process  of  translating,  in  which  a  word  so  frequently  be- 
comes the  sign  of  a  word,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  the  sign  of  an  idea.  The 
reading-lessons,  in  prose  and  poetry,  added  to  the  Practical  Part,  consist  of 
selections  from  Goethe,  Schiller,  Uhland.  and  other  standard  authors.  We 
like  the  book,  and  think  it  a  safe  guide  to  students  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
German  without  instructors  or  with  incompetent  instructors.  h. 

("")  The  reputation  of  the  author  as  an  elegant  writer  and  eloquent  speaker 
will  attract  attention  to  his  work.  These  abilities,  supplemented  by  a  large 
experience  as  an  instructor,  constitute  an  especial  fitness  for  the  work  under- 
taken. His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  natural  and  systematic,  each  division 
following  that  upon  which  it  depends.  Part  I  treats  of  Words,  having  refer- 
ence to  their  origin,  acquisition,  choice,  and  use;  Part  II,  of  Figures  of  Speech 
and  Thought,  describing  and  illustrating  each;  Part  III,  of  Composition  and 
Style;  Part  IV,  of  Invention;  and  Part  V,  of  Elocution.  By  the  plain  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects  the  work  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book. 

(**")  This  work  is  adapted  for  use  by  classes  studying  Primary  Geography. 
The  fundamental  forms  are  simple  in  their  construction,  and,  with  the  interest 
which  an.  active  teacher  can  arouse  in  the  study,  are  sufl3ciently  complex  for 
their  purpose.  From  a  few  valuable  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  Map-Draw- 
ing we  i)resent  the  following  as  of  special  value.  "  While  the  map  is  drawn 
before  tlie  class,  the  teacher  should  endeavor  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  call  forth  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  scholars,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  certain  results  which  naturally  follow  certain  phj'sical  conditions  : 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  course  of  rivers  following  the  general  slope  of  the 
country;  the  influence  of  navigable  rivers  upon  internal  commerce;  the  effect 
of  high  mountain-chains  and  of  distance  inland,  together  with  that  of  distance 
from  the  eqifator,  upon  climate.  In  a  similar  manner  the  judicious  teacher 
will  be  able  to  draw  out  from  the  class  certain  facts  concerning  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  kind  of  productions,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  the 
cities  from  their  location." 

(*')  It  has  fallen  to  our  lot  to  examine  the -Fowrieew  Weeks  in  Philosophy  \\i 
the  dullest,  drowsiest  afternoon  of  vacation,  thus  far.  Yet,  while  reading  the 
clear  statement  of  the  chie'f  facts  which  are  at  the  basis  of  this  science,  their 
simple  explanation,  and  beautrful  illustration,  an  interest  has  been  excited 
which  has  driven  away  all  feelings  of  ennui,  and  we  have  felt  these  common- 
school  subjects  invested  with  the  charm  of  novelty.  The  author  has  a  faculty 
of  presenting  the  common  facts  of  science  in  a  manner  peculiarly  interesting 
and  instructive.  He  has  grouped  together  a  somewhat  different  selection  of 
subjects  from  the  one  generally  made.  The  topics  of  the  book  are.  General 
Properties,  Molecular  P'orces,  Motion,  Mechanical  Powers,  Pressure  of  Liquids 
and  Gases,  Sound,  Optics,  Heat,  and  Electricity.  Many  important  facts  con- 
cerning each  of  these  subjects  are  presented  in  such  a  manner  as  to  awaken  a 
disposition  for  further  investigation.  The  book  is  one  of  the  first  scientific 
works  which  should  be  in  every  boy's  and  girl's  library. 

('9)  Khetoric.  By  Kev.  E.  O.  Haven,  D.B.,  Lli.D.,  Presitient  of  the  University  ofMichigan. 

Harper  <fe  Brothers,  New  York.    12mo.,  :«1  pp. 
(»)  A  Hand-Book  of  Mai'-Drawino.    By  Peter  Keam  and  John  Mickleborougli.     E.  H. 

Butler  &  Co.,  PhilaUelphia. 
(81)  A  FouRTEEK  WEEKS'  COURSE  IN  Natubai,  Phii-osophv.     Bv  J.  Domum  Steele,  A. 

M.   A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
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(**-)  This  is  one  of  the  Biost  valiiable  (.ext-books  lately  issued.  It  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  the  use  of  language  should  be  cultivated  even  from  the  be- 
ginning. It  commences  with  a  sj^steiu  of  oral  composition  in  which  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  describe  some  object  or  event  in  proper  language,  thus  devel- 
oping power  of  conversation.  This  exercise  is  followed  by  a  graduaUy-pro- 
gressive  series  of  lessons  in  which  the  scholar  is  practiced  in  the  correction  of 
the  common  errors  of  speech,  use  of  capitals,  punctuation-marks,  synonymous 
expressions,  etc.  The  latter  part  of  the  book  contains  practical  directions  for 
l)reparing  compositions,  with  models  for  various  common  business  forms, 
cards,  notes  of  invitation,  and  letters  of  various  styles.  A  few  lessons  are 
given  on  Style  and  Criticism.  We  regard  this  an  excellent  text-book  for  classes 
in  the  common  school,  or  manual  in  the  hands  of  private  students. 

(»3)  The  very  full  report  of  the  Third  NationaL  Sunday-School  Convention, 
which  met  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  April  last,  is  the  most  complete  document  of 
the  kind  we  have  seen.  The  pamphlet  contains  204  pages  of  matter  which 
must  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Sabbath-School  workers.  The  addresses  of  the 
occasion,  by  such  man  as  Revs.  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  John  Hall,  J.  H.  Vincent, 
Jlenry  W.  Beecher,  and  others,  are  given  in  full.  A  biographical  sketch  and 
portrait  of  that  veteran  worker  in  the  cause,  the  late  R.  G.  Pardee,  form  part 
of  the  contents.  The  document  is  published  by  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Adams,  Blackmer  k  Lyon,  Chicago,  at  the  low  price  of  50  cents. 

{^^)  Self-Instructing  Drawing-Lessons,  published  by  John  D.  S.  Brooks, 
Boston,  is  a  24-page  pamphlet,  containing  a  large  number  of  sketches,  attract- 
ive and  progressive.  Pupils  who  have  considerable  maturity,  or  who  have 
received  some  instruction  in  the  study  already,  will  be  able  to  use  this  book 
with  profit.     Price  25  cents. 

(Sj)  The  Chicago  Courier,  a  large  folio  monthly,  published  by  II.  B.  Bryant, 
fUiicago,  is  a  paper  of  sterling  worth,  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  subjects  of 
general  interest,  but  giving  its  attention  more  especially  to  commercial  educa- 
tion.    Its  subscription  price  is  $1.00  a  year. 

New  Publications. —  The  essays  of  Richard  Grant  White,  on  Words  and 
their  Uses,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Galaxy  during  the  past  year,  are  soon 

to  appear  in  book  form.      Charles   Scribner  &  Co.  are  the  publishers The 

same  firm   announce  a  work  on  Moral  Philosophy,  by  President  Fairchild,  of 

Oberlin The  August  number  of  i(>)jDinco«  is  tilled  with   entertaining  and 

instructive  reading,  'The  Vicar  of  BuUhampton',  Anthony  Trollope's  new 
story,  taking  the  lead.     The  'Monthly  Gossip'  and  '  Literature  of  the   Day' 

contain  an  interesting  resume  of  current  events  and  recent  literature Good 

Health  is  the  name  of  another  monthly  candidate  for  patronage  as  a  sanitary 
magazine.  It  is  published  by  Alexander  Moore,  Boston,  at  $2.00  a  year.  It  is 
brimful  of  sensible  articles,  written  for  the  popular  reader,  on  various  subjects 
touching  the  preservation  of  health.  A  supplement  on  'The  Treatment  of  the 
Apparently  Drowned',  accompanying  the  July  number,  is  worth  the  price  of 

the  whole Cobb,  Pritchard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  have  commenced  the  publication 

of  a  monthly,  The  Literary  Lounger,  at  75  cents  a  year.  The  contents  are 
chiefly  made  up  of  selections  taken  from  prominent  modern  authors.  The 
publishers  hope,  by  giving  a  foretaste,  to  assist  their  readers  in  selecting  from 
the  mass  of  current  literature  that  which  is  of  real  merit.     The  other  features 

of  the  Lounger  are  book  notices,  literary  news,  items,  etc The  General  Book 

Catalogue  of    the  same   firm   contains  the   titles  of    American    miscellaneous 

works,  alphabetically    arranged,   with    prices   annexed IMessrs.   Alden    & 

True,  publishers,  Chicago,  have  established  a  little  eight-page  children's 
monthly.  The  Bright  Side,  at  2b  cents  &  year.     Little  readers  will  find  it  very 

interesting The  Book-Buyer,  a  monthly  summary  of  American  and  Foreign 

Literature,  published  by  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.,  New  York,  contains  in  each 
number  an  interesting  London  letter  upon  recent  European  publications,  and 
a  catalogue  of  American  and  foreign  books,  with  prices The  Literary  Bulle- 
tin, by  Leypoldt  and  Holt,  contains  more  intelligence  of  a  general  nature, 
concerning  books  and  literature,  than  any  other  publication  we  have  seen. 
The  August  number  is  exclusively  devoted  to  educational  literature,  and  will 
be  one  of  much  interest  and  value  to  all  teachers. 

(82)  Practical  Composition.     By  Mrs.  M.  J.  Harper,  Packer  Institute,  Brooklyn.     C. 
Scribner  &  Company,  New  York. 
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By  A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO., 
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MOXTEITH'S  MAP  DRAWING. 

On  tlie  plan  of  Professor  Jerome  Allen,  and  the  first  System  worthy  of  the  name.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood und  tniiglit.  The  eyfeis  trained  to  exact  measni'enient  by  the  use  of  a  scale.  By  no  special  elfort 
of  the  memory,  distance  and  comparative  size  is  fixed  in  the  mind.  It  discards  useless  construction  of 
lines.  Jt  can  be  taught  by  any  teacher,  even  though  there  may  have  been  no  previous  practice  in  Map 
Drawing.  Any  pupil,  old  enough  to  study  Geography,  can  learn  by  this  System,  in  a  short  time,  to  draw 
accurate  maps.  The  system  is  not  the  result  of  theory,  but  comes  directly  from  the  schoolroom.  It  has 
been  thoroughly  and  successfully  tested  there,  with  all  grades  of  pupils.  It  is  economical,  as  it  requires 
no  njapping  plates.     It  gives  the  pupil  the  ability  of  rapidly  drawing  accurate  maps, 

Incorporate  with  Monteith's  Manual  and  Intermediate,  and  McNally's  Complete  Geography.  Also 
published  separately  at  2.')  cents,  post  paid. 

The  new  edition  of  "MONTEITH'S  MANUAL"  contains  also  "Object  Lessons,"  or,  a  new  system  of 
memorizing  the  outlines  of  countries  by  comparison  with  familiar  objects;  as,  Italy  with  a  Boot,  New 
York  with  a  Lion,  France  with  an  Ice  Pitcher,  etc.  Mmteith's  Manual  of  Geography,  enlarged  edition, 
post-paid,  $1.1(1. 

STEEIiE'S  14  WEEKS  IX  PHILOSOPHY. 

Third  volume  of  the  series  of  "14  weeks"  in  every  science,  inaugurated,  with  great  ickit,  by  Steele's 
Chemistry  and  Astronomy.  Its  merits  are,  the  short  course,  the  fascinating  style,  the  clear  and  practical 
statements,  the  telling  and  artistic  illustrations,  and  the  entirely  new  feature  of  '^practical  questions"  on 
every  portion  of  the  book,  thoroughly  analyzing  and  testing  the  students'  knowledge.    Post-paid,  $1.4(t. 

SEARING'S  VIRGIE'S  JEIVEID. 

Unqualifiedly  a  great  book.  It  is  without  a  peer,  and  almost  without  a  competitor  in  the  following 
particulars:  It  contains  only  the  first  six  books  of  the  Aeneid.  2.  A  very  carefully  constructed  Diction- 
ary. 3.  Sufficiently  copious  Notes.  4.  Grammatical  References  to  three  leading  Grammars.  5.  Numer- 
ous Illustrations  of  the  highest  order.  6.  A  superb  Map  of  the  Mediterranean  and  adjacent  countries.  7. 
Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  "  Questions  on  the  Aeneid."  8  A  Metrical  Index,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Poetical  Style. 
9.  A  photographic /tic  simile  of  an  early  Latin  MS.  10.  The  Te.xt  according  to  Jahn,  but  paragraphed  ac- 
cordiug  to  Ladewig.  11.  Superior  mechanical  execution.  12.  The  price  no  greater  than  ordinary  editions. 
Post-paid,  $2.25. 

WORM  AX'S  GERM  AX  ECHO. 

The  great  controveasy  aroused  by  the  malignant  and  false  attack  made  upon  Worman's  German  Gram- 
mar, by  a  so-called  educational  journal,  invests  the  new  and  forthcoming  issues  of  the  same  author  with 
peculiar  interest.  This  work  occupies  a  field  not  heretofore  attempted,  and  is  a  complete  progressive  guide 
to  conversation,  being  exercises  entirely  in  the  German,  and  practising  the  student  in  every  form  of  the 
language.  He  soon  learns  to  think  in  German  by  this  system  ;  after  which,  easy  and  fluent  conversation 
becomes  entirely  practicable.    The  book  contains  a  fine  vocabulary  of  AVords  and  Idimns.    Post-paid,  $1.2.j. 

WORM  AX'S  "  ECHO  HE  PARIS." 

French  conversation  on  same  plan  as  the  German,  described  above.    Post-paid,  $1.2.'>. 

SII^BER'S  EATIX  GRAMMAR. 

The  rules  and  formations  of  Latin  Grammar,  complete,  in  the  brief  space  of  82  pages.  A  condensation 
that  will  be  welcomed  by  all  teachers,  who  are  embarrassed  by  the  disproportionate  demand  made  upon  the 
time  of  the  students  who  do  not  contemplate  an  extended  course,  by  the  bulky  manuals  in  common  use. 
This  volume  is  a  most  excellent  introduction  to  the  latter.    Post-paid,  63  cents. 

SUMMARY  OF  HISTORY. 

A  well-proportioned  outline  of  leading  events  of  English,  French,  and  American  History,  condensing 
the  substance  of  the  more  e.xtensive  text-book  in  common  use  into  a  series  of  statements  so  brief  that  every 
word  may  be  committed  to  memory,  and  yet  so  comprehensive  that  it  presents  an  accurate  though  gen- 
eral view  of  the  whole  continuous  life  of  each  nation.    Post-paid,  60  cents. 

THE  I.ITTEE  ARTIST'S  PORTFOI.IO. 

Twenty-five  progressive  drawing  cards,  twenty-five  appropriate  blanks,  and  a  fine  artist's  pencil,  all  in 
a  neat  envelope,  for  fifty  cents,  post-paid. 

TAtC  SI.ATE  PEXCII.S  AXD  CRAYOXS. 

This  new  article  is  confidently  expected  to  supersede  all  other  material  for  slates  and  black-boards.  It 
is  delightful  and  clean  to  the  touch ;  whittles  without  a  grating  noise ;  make  a  smooth,  clear,  white  mark ; 
contains  no  grit;  preserves  its  point  longer;  and  a  single  one  will  outlast  two  pencils  or  six  dozen  crayons 
of  the  kinds  heretofore  in  use.  Price  of  pencils  about  the  same  as  the  ordinary  article,  or  of  crajrous,  $3 
per  gross.    Sample  pencil  and  crayon,  by  mail,  10  cents. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

3000  Engravings.    1840  pp.    Quarto.    Trade  Price  $12.00. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Jiictionavies, 


Webster  at  the  University  of  Rochester.—"  I  sav  now  to  our  students  that  Webster's 
Dictionary— the  latest  edition,  unabridged  — is  the  most  useful  work  on  English  etymology  which  is 
accessible  to  the  general  student.  President  Andrews  concurs  with  me  in  recommending  our  under- 
graduates to  '  ask  for  Webster's,  and  take  nothing  else.'  "—J.  H.  Oilmore,  Prof.  Eng.  Xang.  and  Lit. 

Masterpiece  of  the  Century.— "  The  universal  standard  throughout  this  portion  of  country 
is  Webster's  Dictionary.  The  etymology  is  searching  and  minute ;  the  definitions  are  clear  and  accu- 
rate ;  the  literary  citations  are  singularly  apt ;  the  pictorial  representations  are  artistic  and  beautiful ; 
the  typography  is  exquisite.  It  must  be  pronounced  the  masteriiiece  of  the  century."—  2\  A.  Parker, 
•Slate  iSup't  Public  Schools  of  Missouri. 

Dictionaries  in  Courts  of  Law.—"  We  notice  that  our  Supreme  Court  refer  to  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary to  determine  the  meaning  of  the  word /ctctori/.  Certainly  no  higher  authority  can  be  found 
in  such  cases  than  Webster."— Zegal  News. 

'■  The  noblest  contribution  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  education,  as  dependent  on  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labors  of  editors  and  publishers  have  yet  pro- 
duced."—Pro/.  Wm.  Hussell.  the  Elocutionist. 

"  This  work,  well  used  in  a  family,  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  members  thereof  than  7mn- 
dreds  of  dollars  laid  up  in  money."— ^Hia>ice  Monitor. 

"  Young  man,  if  you  already  have  a  Bible,  buy  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  nes.t."— Christ. 
Sun. 

"  I  was  anticipating  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  age,  and  it  seems  to  me  this  anticipation  was 
not  extravagant."— J.  O.  McMynn,  Sup't  Pub.  Instruction,  Wisconsin. 

■'  Few  works  evincing  such  thorough  and  accurate  editorial  supert 

(American  Press."— iV.y.  Tribune. 

"  The  new  Illustrated  Webster  is  beautiful.  It  is  the  dictionary  of  dictionaries.  I  have  fallen  in 
lovewith  it.  So  has  my  wife,  and  so  have  my  children."— ifon.  J'.  C.  Pickard  Sup't  Public  Instruction, 
Wisconsin. 

"  Here  are  an  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words,  defined  with  a  clearness,  fuUnesaf  precision 
and  wealth  of  illustration,  that  denote  the  soundest  scholarship,  and  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  labo- 
rious details."— .a^sui  York  Albion. 

Published  by  G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

Also,  just  published,  WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY, 

1040  pp.)    OCTAVO)    600  ENGRAVINGS,    TRADE  PRICE  $6. 


ISTO^W    n.EI A.IDir  ! 


A  Hand-Book  of  Hap  Drawing, 

Adapted  especially  to  the  Maps  in  MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES,  with 
twent.v-five  copper-plate  Maps,  and  twenty-five  copper-plate  construction  figures. 

By  PETER  KEAM  and  JOHN  MICKLEBOROUGH, 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 


the  undersigned  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  ft-iends  of  education  to 
the  above  work.  It  is  just  issued,  after  more  than  a  year's  preparation,  and  is  believed  to  be  more 
correct,  and  more  easily  studied  and  taught,  than  any  other  work  on  the  suljject.    It  is  destined  to  be 

THE    :p-A."voiaiTE. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  on  receipt  of  tlie  wholesale 
price,  seventy-five  cents. 

E.  H.  BXJTLEI^  &  CO., 

137  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


MODEL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

FOK 

SCHOOLS,  ACADEMIES,  and  COLLEGES. 


CHASE  &  STUART'S 

CLASSICAL    SERIES. 

KEFEBENCES  TO 

Harkiiess's  Latin  Grammar, 
Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar, 
Allen's  Manual  Latin  Grammar,  ^ 

Bullions  &  Morris's  Latin  Grammar. 

COMPRISING  EDITIONS  OF 

t'.ESAR'S  COMMENTARIES.    Price  ?l.ii. 
VIRGIL'S  .ENEID.    Price  1.50. 
CICERO'S  SELECT  ORATIONS.    Price  Sl.'i'i. 
] [GRACE'S    ODES,  SATIRES,    AND    EPIS- 
TLES.   Price  $1.50. 

IN  prepabation: 
VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES  AND  GEORGICS. 

Liyy. 

SALLUST. 

This  scries  needs  only  lobe  known  to  insure 
its  Koneral  use:  in  beauty  of  mechanical  execu- 
tion it  surpasses  any  classical  series  e.xtant,  while 
tho  purity  of  the  te.xt,  the  judicious  a»angement 
<il'  tlie  Notes,  and  the  low  price  at  which  the 
vcilunies  are  sold,  are  important  advantages 
wliich  teachers  will  not  fail  to  recognize. 

MARTIND  ALE'S    HISTORY    OF    THE 
UNITED  STATES.    The  unprecedented  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  publication  of  this 
work  is  the  best  recommendation  of  its  merit. 
More  than  Ttventy  Thousand  Copies  were  sold 
during  the  past  year.    With  this  book  the  pupil 
can,  in  a  single  school  term,  obtain  as  complete 
a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  country  as  has 
heretofore  required  years  of  study.    To  teachers 
w^ho  are  preparing  for  examination  it  is  invalu- 
able.   Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  60  cents.    Per 
dozen,  by  express,  $5.40. 

THK  MODKL  DEPINER,  with  Sentences 
showing  the  Proper  Use  ot  Words.  An  Ele- 
mentary work,  containing  Definitions  and 
lOtyinolosy  for  the  Litcle  Ones.  Bv  A.  C. 
Webb,  Principal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 'i")  cents. 

THE  MODEL  ETYMOLOGY,  with  Sentences 
sl)owing  the  correct  Use  of  Words,  and  a  Key 
giving  the  Analysis  of  English  words.  By  A. 
C.Webb,  I'riiicipal  of  Zane  Street  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia.  Price,  by  mail,  post- 
paid, 60  cents. 

The  CHITTENDEX  ( •(lM^tKRCIAL  ARITH- 
METIC AM>  msl.VlCSS  MANUAL.  A 
IH'W  and  valuable  Imi.k  for  High  Schools, 
Acadoinies,    f^tiiilcnts    in    Bookkeeping,   and 


Schools  where  young  men  are  preparing  for 
business.  By  John  Groesbeck,  Principal  of 
Crittenden  Commercial  College,  Philadelphia. 
Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  fl.50. 

A    MANUAL  OF  ELOCUTION,  founded  upon 
he  Philosophy  of    the  Human  Voice,  with 
Classified  Illustrations,  suggested  by,  and  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  Practical  Difficulties  of 
Instruction.    By  M.  S.  Mitchell. 
The  great  need  of  a  work  of  this  kind  suggest- 
ed its  preparation,  and  the  Compiler  has  given 
so  thorough  a  treatment  of  the  subject  as  to 
leave  nothing  further  to  be  desired.    Price,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  §1.50. 

THE  YOUNG  STUDENT'S  COMPANION ;  or. 
Elementary  Lessons  and  Exercises  in  Trans- 
lating from  English  into  French. 
A  first  book  in  French,  designed  to  aid  begin- 
ners in  that  branch  of  study.    Simple,  progress- 
ive, and    practical.    Few   precepts   and   much 
practice.    Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  fl.OO. 

IN  THE  SCHOOL-ROOM  j  or.  Chapters  in  the 
Philosophy  of  Education.    By  John  S.  Hart, 
LL.D.,  Principal  of  N.  J.  State  Normal  School. 
This  work  gives  the  results  of  the  experience 
and  observation  of  the  author  "  In  the  School- 
Room  "  for  over  one-third  of  a  century.    Price, 
?1.25,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  1,  for  the  Use 
of  Schools.  Containing  a  Record  of  Attend- 
ance, Punctuality,  Deportment,  Orthographv, 
Reading,  Penmanship.  Intellectual  Arithme- 
tic, Practical  Arithmetic,  Geography,  Gram- 
mar, Parsing,  and  History,  and  several  blanks 
for  special  studies  not  enumerated.  Price, 
?:j.50. 

THE  MODEL  ROLL-BOOK,  No.  2,  for  the  use 
of  High  Schools,  Academies,  aud  Seminaries 
Containing  a  Record  of  all  the  Studies  men- 
tioned in  Roll-Book  No.  1,  together  with  Elo, 
cution,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Composition. 
French,  Latin,  Philosophy,  Physiologv.  and 
several  blanks  for  special  studies  not  enumer- 
ated.   Price,  ?3.50. 

THE  TEACHER'S  MODEL  POCKET  REGIS- 
TER AND  GRADE-BOOK,  adapted  to  any 
grade  of  School,  from  Primary  to  College. 
Price,  by  mail,  post-paid,  65  cts.  Per  doz.,  by 
Express,  ?ti.OO. 

THE  MODEL  SCHOOL  DIARY,  designed  as  an 
aid  in  securing  the  cooperation  of  Parents. 
Teachers  will  find  in  this  Diary  an  article  that 
has  long  been  needed.  Its  low  cost  will  insure 
its  general  use.  Copies  will  be  mailed  to  teach- 
ers for  examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  10 
cents.    Price,  per  dozen,  by  mail,  $1.00. 


Descriptive  Circulars  Sent  by  Mail  upon  Application. 


ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

17  and  19  South-6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Just  Published. 


Elementary  Grammar, 

THOS.  W.  HARVEY,  A.M. 


An  Elementary,   not  a  primary  work,  infcvhich  both  the   subject   and 
methods  of  treating  it  are  presented.     The  stjde  is  neither   too  difficult 
for  the  beginner  nor  too  simple  for  the  advanced  student. 
16mo.     160  pp.     Half  roan. 

Single  copies  for  exauiinatioit  will  be  seut,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  35  cents. 


nXTea^rly   3Flea;c3Ly. 


Iw§  !©▼  Mmk§  if  lay ^e  S©ilii. 

X. 

Ray's  Astronomy. 

Beautifully    illustrated,    and   embracing  the  latest   discoveries   to   date   of 
publication. 

n. 

Ray's  Analytic  Greometry. 

Embodying  an  account  of  the  modern  methods  of  Abridged  Notation 
It  is  a  more  complete  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  than  any  to 
which  the  American  Student  has  hitherto  had  access. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CixciNNATi,  Ohio. 


UNION  READERS  &  SPELLERS 

rUBLI.SHED  BY 

Ivison,  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Co. 

mi  *   m 

The  attention  of  Teachers  and  School-Officers   is  respectfully   Invited  to  the 
following  from 

The  Union  Series  of  Readers  and  Spellers. 

I  have  been  hoping,  for  months  past,  to  find  time  to  note  my  impressions  respecting  these  admi- 
rable scliool-books ;  but,  as  the  hoped-for  leisure  seems  likely  never  to  come,  I  will  wait  no  longer,  but 
hastily  sandwich  a  few  words  concerning  the  series  between  the  hurrying  hours  and  jostling  duties 
of  this  busy  day. 

As  the  books  lie  before  me,  it  is  natural  to  notice 

1.  Those  external  and  material  characteristics  which  first  meet  the  eye,  and  determine  their  rel- 
ative place  as  specimens  of  the  mechanical  art  of  book-making.  And  here  it  must  be  said  that,  for 
whiteness,  smoothness  and  firmness  of  Paper—  for  clean,  distinct,  sharp-cut  Typography  —  for  fresh, 
attractive  and  appropriate  Illustrations— a.nA  for  strength  and  durability  oi  Binding,  these  books 
possess  excellences  so  marked  and  obvious  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired  in  those  respects. 

Considering  the  books  as  a  Series,  it  is  important  to  notice 

2.  The  Qradalion,  since  upon  this  depends  their  real  value  and  fitness  for  the  uses  intended.  Many 
books,  of  much  e.xcellence  separately  considered,  have  small  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  well-arranged 
sequenlial  group  or  series.  In  the  Union  Series  the  gradation  from  book  to  book  is  remarkably  easy, 
uniform,  and  progressive.  There  is  not  only  a  well-defined  step  between  each  book  in  the  group  and 
the  next  higher  one,  but  the  work  is  so  laid  out  that  the  pupil  is  fully  prepared  to  take  that  step  when 
the  time  for  it  arrives.  It  is  not  a  mere  change  of  books,  but  an  actual  advance,  bringing  into  use 
new  powers,  higher  combinations,  and  closer  attention  on  the  part  of  the  student.  This  important 
feature  strongly  characterizes  the  entire  series. 

This  suggests 

3.  The  character  of  the  lessons  themselves.  Of  these  It  is  high  praise  to  say,  as  may  be  most 
truthfully  said,  that  they  are  interesting  and  instructive;  admirably  adapted  to  the  ages,  tastes,  ap- 
prehension and  advancement  of  each  grade  and  class  of  pupils ;  that  they  aim  to  avoid  entirely  all 
meaningless  combinations  of  letters  in  the  lower  grades,  and  to  present  nothing  but  what  is  of  value 
—  worth  reading  and  remembering. 

Passing  from  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons  to 

4.  The  Style,  I  find  it  pure,  high-toned,  and  refining.  It  very  noticeably  and  most  commendably 
avoids  those  vulgar,  clap-trap  terms  and  phrases  which  are  so  serious  a  blot  upon  the  literature  of 
our  country,  and  which  children  are  quite  too  ready  to  acquire  without  the  countenance  afforded  by 
finding  them  in  books.  These  books  are,  moreover,  decidedly  pure  and  elevating  in  moral  tone,  and 
thoroughly  patriotic,  without  being  sectarian  or  partisan :  hence,  they  are  eminently  safe,  healthful 
and  invigorating  to  the  minds,  hearts  and  tastes  of  the  pupils. 

It  may  be  mentioned  * 

5.  That  all  the  books  of  this  series  are  made  to  conform  in  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  to  Webster, 
the  recognized  standard  authority  throughout  the  West,  if  not  in  the  country  at  large. 

6.  Another  noteworthy  feature  of  this  series  is  that  in  the  primary  books  the  more  difHcult  words 
are  arranged  in  spelling-lessons,  and  the  definitions  given ;  while  the  more  advanced  books  contain 
marginal  notes  and  sketches.  Literary,  Geographical,  Biographical,  and  Historical,  which  contribute 
much  to  instruct  and  interest  the  pupil,  and  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  series. 

Possessing  these  excellences,  and  many  others  that  might  be  named,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
ITnion  Series  is  a  favorite  in  many  of  the  best  schools  in  our  state  and  country.  I  have  heretofore 
had  occasion  to  commend  other  series  of  School  Readers,  and  it  now  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add 
the  Union  Readers  to  the  list  of  school-books  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  eminently  worthy  of  the 
favorable  notice  of  teachers  and  the  confidence  of  the  public.  It  should  be  added  that  the  Union 
Readers  are  in  very  many  respects  superior  to  the  original  and  popular  series  so  long  known  as 
Sanders's  Readers  —  it  is  more  than  a  mere  change  of  name. 

Springfleld,  July  10, 1S69.  NEWTON  BATEMAN. 


■  Special  terms  for  the  introduction  of  the  above  maj-  be  had  by  addressing 

£DWARD  COOK,  General  Agent, 

Post-Ofllcc  Address,  Care  of  S.  C.  Gkiggs  &  Co.,  CHICAGO. 


Iducational  Text  Books, 

PUBLISHED    BY 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  Xew  York. 
S.    C    G^IMG^G^S    -fc    Co.,    Chicago. 


Series  of  School  Books  over  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  in  so  short  a 
or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reliable  Educators,  in  all  parts 
United  States,  as 

lie  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz: 

lie  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

Union  IIeadkr.s  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'S  READERS.  They  are  en- 
new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

Orthoaraphy  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illustrated  and  Re- 
DiCTinNARiFS.  recently  published. 
Inion  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

uary,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols.. 

he  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,396  vols. 

anuary,  18G8.  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of. 345,000  vols. 

anuary,  1SC9,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 193,795  vols. 

above  statement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  iu  which  this  Series  is  held  by  the  educa- 

men  of  the  country.  ^ 

)B1NS0N'S  COMPLETE  "mathematical  SERIES, 

h  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete,  scientific  and 

cal  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.    The  books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Interme- 

Grainmar,  Normal  and  Hiah  Schools.  Academies  and  Colleges. 

e  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full, . practical  and  greatly  simplified, 

'fn  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

miNSOy'S  SERIlt^S  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  increasing. 

EW  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  freshness,   scientific  method,  and 

cal  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet  published. 

St  lieSSOns  in  ^English.  Oraiumar.    Designed^is  an  introduction  to 

le  Common  School  Grammar. 

union  ScllOOl  Ora/inniar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

f  the  F.ntrlish  Language. 

npreliensive  CJraniniar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

Colton's  Geographies. 

8  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are  all  drawn 
tniform  .s-ysicm  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different  countries  at  a  glance. 

Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

!se  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style,  numerous 
copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  of  every-day  life. 

jiice  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

;ural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  very  justly  regarded  as  the  only  National  standard  authority  in  ORTHOGRAPHY 
DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  FOUR-riFTHS  of  all  the  School  Books  published  in  this 
country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIOXS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  High  School,  Academic  and 
Cminting- House  Dictiitnaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  improvements 
and  copiously  illustrated. 

They  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWENTY-THREE  STATES. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  EDITION  OF  THE 


SPENCERIAN  COPYBOOKS; 

Rerised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Engraved. 

Its'  This  systen  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  Slates. 
J^-  One  fact  will  show  the  estimation  in  which  this  system  is  held  by  the  Public.    For  two  years,  end 
ing  Jan.  Ist,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a  half  ■million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  al 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  of  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the   Dnited  States,  and  pro 
nounced  by  Accountants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  PENS  manufactured. 
Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  26  cents.    A  liberal  discount  to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 

perimental  Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12mo.    6-15  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  Higi 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  ]¥ew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Broughi 

down  to  the  year  1869. 
Colton's  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En 

gravings,  and  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of   the  ITnitetl 

Stat«S.     A  Chart,  of  52  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of  the  Cousti 
tution.    Every  School  should  b«  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government.    l2too. 


Gray^s  Botanical  Series, 
Fasquelle^s  French  Series, 
Woodbury^s  German  Series, 
Progressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 
Willsou's  Histories, 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping", 
School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


O"  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for  our  Descrip 
live  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B. — Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-bioks  for  pxamination.  or  a  firs 
supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publithjrs,  or  their  Oencral  Westen 
Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  GniCGS  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  0.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Origgs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

TS^ILSON,  HUSTKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati, 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other ;  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

TJie  State  of  Arkansas, 

St.  iJoaU,  Mo,;  St.  Joseph,  9Io.;  Carondelet,  9Io. ; 

Sprinsfleld,  lUs. ;  Qalncy,  Ills. ;  CarllnTille,  lUs. ; 

Belolt,  Wis. ;  Bladlsoii,  W^ls.;  ]tlilwankee.  Wis. ; 

Toledo,  O. ;  Union  City,  Ind. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa ; 

And  many  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   Schools  in  tiie   IState  of  Maryland   alone! 

McGnflTey's  and  De  Woirs  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
Bee-  De  Woirs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Blathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Mathematics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the 

UniTersities  of  9Iicliigan  and  Sliunesota ; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOeLS  OF 

Phlladelplila  and  Baltimore;  Franklin  and  Allcgrheny  City,  Pa.;  Abron.O.; 
I.exineton,  Ky. ;  JUilwaukee,  W^is. ; 

AND   NUMEROUS  COLLEGES   AND  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Ray's  Matliematics  are  now  used,  ivholly  or  in  part,  in  Tale  College,  tVasJi' 
ington  College,  Columbia  College,  University  of.  Michigan,  XJniversity  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Also,  in  the  Tublic  Schools  of  New  Torh  City,  Thiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, VTlieeling,  A^llegheny  City,  Jteadlng,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Zogansport,  Terre  Haute,  Evansvllle,  New  Albany,  Chicago^ 
Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Jtacine,  Nebraska  City,  Dei 
ItLoineSf  KeokUk,  iotba  City,  St.  tfoseph,  Hannibal,  Leavenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIESi 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAIVIMAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

8@-OVER  OXE  HUXDRED  CITIES  AXD  TOW]^S!=@a 

nARVEY'S  ELEMENTARY  GRAMMAR  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
will  be  issued  soon. 


Including    Primary    and    Analytical   Orammars,    Eni^lisli   Teacher, 
Guide  to  Composition,  Parsing  Exercises,   and  False  Syntax,  are  of 

•wide  use  and  commendation. 

Pinneo's  Parsing:  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  the  practical  teacher. 


McOUFFEY'S  IfElV  CHARTS, 

Combining  the  advantages  of  the  Object,  Word,  and  I^etter  Methods  of 
teaching  the  Alphabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

f .    The  Ol»jeot  or  Idea.  EEC.    The  Written  Word. 

H.    Tbe  Spoken  Word.  TV.    Phrases  containing  the  Word. 

V.    Sentences  containing  the  Word. 

Designed  to  accompany  McGnflPey's  New  Eclectic  Readers. 


irHITE\S   NCHOOIi  REOISTERS. 

I.  COMMON    SCIIOOI.    REGISTER. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  Daily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  Sub«District 
Schools. 

II.  GRADER    SCHOOL    REGISTER. 

This  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
Is  ruled  to  permit  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport- 
inent  and  Attenilance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
the  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

B®"  Tenclievs  anff  School  Offlcei-a  desiring  to  tnrtke  a  cliange  in  Text-hooks  not 
in  aatlsfnrtori/  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  I'ublishers, 

WILSON,  HINZLE  &  CQ., 


-A.aNr3Nroxjp<roE3ivi:E5nNrT. 


TVARREN'S 

New  Physical  Geographj 

Quarto,  114  pages,  containing  twenty  Maps  and  Charts,  and  illustrated  by  100  engravings. 

?fo  other  Text  Book,  now  published,  so  fully  represents  the  advanced  opinions  of  eminf 
geographers  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  this. 

Many  theories,  which  are  now  discarded  by  scientific  men,  but  which  have  traditionally  maintaii 
their  places  in  the  text-books  of  the  country,  have,  in  this  work,  been  replaced  by  the  results  of  th 
modern  investigations  which  have,  in  the  past  few  years,  so  greatly  modified  geographical  knowledge 
many  of  its  departments. 

The  very  latest  authorities  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  maps,  which  were  drawn 
the  skillful  engravers  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Washington,  D.  C.,  while  the  entire  subject  has  been  preseni 
in  a  brief  but  comprehensive  manner,  and  in  a  state  of  completeness  not  hitherto  attempted  iu  any  te 
book  in  this  country. 

Warren's  New  Series  of  Greographies 

Is  now  complete  in  three  books. 

The  success  of  this  series  is  fully  proven  by  its  adoption  and  use  in  most  of  the  large  cities  in  the  Uni 
among  which  are 

Bogtoii, 

Providence, 

Philaclelpliia, 

Waf^liiiigtoii,  I>.  C, 

Chicago, 

St,  liOuis,  etc.,  etc 

And  in  hundreds  of  other  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 


A  new  and  original  work  on 


m\i  AID  PIIISICM  TMIIIIG 

By  LEWIS  B.  MONROE, 

Superintendent  of  Physical  and  Vocal  Culture  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  Maes. 
Containing  102  pagos,  l'2mo.,  illustrated.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

This  little  work  is  the  embodiment  of  the  method  of  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  practiced  by  1 
writer  with  great  success  for  several  years  past  in  tile  Boston  Public  Schools. 

The  intimate  connectiotl  existing  between  Vocal  and  Physical  Culture  is  now  so  generally  acknowledf 
by  those  interested  in  the  labor  of  education,  that  this  book  Will  be  hailed  with  delight  as  supplyiuj 
need  long  recognized. 

The  principles  developed  in  this  work  lie  at  the  foundation  of  good  elocutionary  instruction. 

Mailed  free  of  expedse  tifjon  refceipt  of  price.    Correspondence  of  educators  solicited. 

COWPHRTHWAIT  &  CO., 

628  and  G30  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


E.   SI=EA.K:]yn^lT  &  CO., 

rholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

And  Dealers  in  aU  kinds  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
182  SOUTH  CLARE  STREET, CHICAGO,   ILLINOIS. 


Soliool    r'u.MxitTxro. 


rsons  desiring  Furniture  can  select  from  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  Single  and  Double  Desks, 
hers'  Desks  and  Recitation  Seats,  embracing  some  entirely  new  and  very  desirable  styles, 
ery  article  of  Furniture  we  sell  will  have  the  manufacturers'   names  stamped  thereon,  and  will  bo 
anted.    Teachers,  School-Officers,  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us  and  inspecl  our  styles, 
ders  from  parties  who  can  not  visit  us  in  person  will  be  attended  to  promptly  and  with  fidelity. 

aVMNASTIC   APPARATUS. 

full  supply  of  the  several  sizes  suitable  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  consisting  of  Dumb  Bells,  Rings, 
s,  Wands,  etc.,  constantly  on  hand  at  reasonable  prices. 

MASUFACTUBEUS'   AGENTS  FOll  THE 

le  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Eureka  surface  will  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  have  the  best  and 
;  permanent  blackboards.  It  is  perfectly  black,  never  crumbles,  will  not  become  glossy,  and  always  re- 
18  hard  and  smooth.  Price,  Pints  $1.75;  Quarts  $:s.OO.  Liberal  discounts  when  purchased  in  larger 
ititics  than  one  gallon.    Full  direcUons  for  applying  the  Slating  will  be  found  on  each  can. 

T  E  S  T  151  0  N  I  A  L  : 
6  think  the  Eureka  the  best  coating  for  blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  years'  teaching. 

UKO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prin.  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IKA  S.  BAKEK,  Prin.  Skinner  School, 
Western  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

Warren's  Physical  and  Political  Outline  Charts. 

lysical  Charts,  14  numbers  on  seven  tablets  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book,  $18.00  per  set.  Political 
■ts,  8  number  on  four  tablets,  $10.00  per  set.  These  Charts  furnish  the  most  simple,  practical  and 
plete  directions  for  Map  Drawing,  on  the  Apgar  plan  of  Triangulation  and  Relative  Measurements. 

blishers  of  Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual. 

book  for  every  Counting-IIouse  and  Commercial  School,  containing  the  most  rapid  and  improved 
lods  of  calculation  in  actual  use  among  business  men,  modern  forms  of  Business«Papers,  and  much 
r  valuable  business  information.    Four  large  editions  sold  within  a  few  months;  the  fifth  now  ready. 
J,  by  mail,  $1  25.    Liberal  terms  allowed  for  introduction  into  schools. 
Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

cially  adapted  for  SCHOOI^HOUSES,  CHURCHES,  FACTORIES,  PLANTATIONS,  etc.  The  test  of 
has  proved  them  to  combine  the  valuable  qualities  of  toJie,  strength,  sonorousness  and  durability  of 
ition.    The  prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  about  one-fourth  that  of  bell-metal. 

Large  Bells  with  Hangings  and  Frame  ComDlete. 

No.  .5,  24  Inches,  206  lbs.  $25  fK) 

No.  6,  27  Inches,  375  lbs.  40  00 

No.  7,  ao  Inches,  422  lbs.  50  00 

No.  8,  33  Inches,  740  lbs.  *  75  00 

i~  Li^ral  terms  given  on  introductory  orders  for  Waj~ren's  Geographies.  Greenes  Grammars,  Berard's 
cry,  Apgar's  Geiigraphical  Drawing- Book,  Potter  i£  Hammond's  ^Copy-Books,  Book-Keeping,  etc. 
full  assortment  of  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  furnishing  of  schools 
itantly  on  hand,  and  will  be  supplied  at  lowest  market  rates.    Teachers  and  School-OflBcers  supplied 
I  books  of  every  description  at  wholesale  prices.    When  sent  by  mail,  postage  added. 
S~  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

E.  SPEAKMA^^  &  CO.,  182  S.  Clark  St.,  Cliica?o. 

t"  Send  for  onr  List  of  ARTICLES  FOR  EA'ERY  SCHOOL. 


1,  15U  Inches, 

2,  16i|  Inches, 

3,  I8J4  Inches, 

4,  21      Inches, 
6,  24      Inches, 


WEIGBT  Wixn 

PRICE. 

TOKB  4  FRA.ME. 

62  lbs. 

$  6  00 

78  lbs. 

8  00 

102  lbs. 

10  m 

1311/,  lbs. 

12  00 

180  fbs. 

20  00 

"WILIDEK/'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 

Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and  indestructible 
material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  off. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  firm  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school-room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impervious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  by  express  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1.50;  p?r  quart,  $2.70;  half  gallon,  $5.25; 
gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  prepared  to 
make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest.  All  work  personally 
superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls,  to  remain  good  ten  years  without 
repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and  be  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of  Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  durable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers,  Families, 
etc.  Map  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves,  etc.  Samples  of  Slated  Surface  of  dif- 
ferent colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10, 1868. 

Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  school-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  mouths  past.  It 
gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  wlio  use  the  boards  covered  with  it,  superior  to  any 
Slating  heretofore  introduced.  Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work  himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and 
neatly  executed.  J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1868. 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in  our  Pub- 
lic School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.    Teachers  speak  highly  of  it, 
and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  heretofore  used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis.,  June  9, 1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir  —  Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are  very 
readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  otlier  compound  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable  Blackboards;  size,  28  by  64 
inches.  Yours  very  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Whitewater,  Wis. 

J.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  111. 

7..  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminary,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

G.  S.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

E.  A.  GASTMAN,  Supt.  Public  Schools,  Decatur,  111. 

T.  J.  BURRILL,  Principal  High  School,  Urbana,  III. 

JOHN  H.  WILSON,  Professor  Mathematics,  Monmouth  College,  Monmouth,  111. 

J.  B.  ROBERTS,  Supt.  Public  Schools  and  Principal  High  School,  Galesburg,  111. 


A  FEW  WORDS 


MITCHELL'S 


School  Geographies. 


4bMI'^  Mm  Mmm  0f  #i0piiilK^, 


PUBLISHED  BY 


131  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia, 

AND   FOR   SALE  BY   AIL  BOOKSELLERS. 


MITCHELL'S  NEVv^  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  New  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography, 
Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Physical  Geography.  By  Prof.  Brocklesby 
Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps. 
Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 


MITCHELL'S  OLD  SERIES. 

Mitchell's  Old  Series  of  Geographies,  kept  up  to  the  present  tiia3,  are 
published  as  usual. 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Geographical  Questions. 


'HE  Geographies  of  Mitchell's  New 
Series  include  Mitchell's  First  Lessons 
in  Geography,  Mitchell's  New  Primary- 
Geography,  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geog- 
raphy, Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas,  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography,  by  Prof. 
Brocklesby,  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  and 
Key,  and  Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography. 
The  Publishers  ask  the  attention  of  School  Offi- 
cers and  Teachers  to  the  following  statement,  and 
to  the  testimonials  added  from  distinguished 
Educators,  Teachers,  and  Boards  of  Education, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  also 
ask  the  co-operation  and  aid  of  Officers  and 
Teachers  in  their  effiarts  to  extend  more  widely 


4  yVLlTCHELL'S   ^CHOOL    pEOGRAPHIES. 

the  circulation  of  these   popular    books,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  They  are  the  Latest,  Newest,  and  Most 
Accurate  Geographies  Published. 

2.  The  Series  is  a  Complete  One. — The  sub- 
ject is  taken  up  at  the  lowest  point,  beginning 
with  the  First  Lessons,  for  very  young  children 
who  have  just  learned  to  read,  and  is  carried  for- 
ward, by  a  regular  succession  of  books,  on  a  uni- 
form plan,  as  far  as  it  is  taught  as  a  school-study, 
so  that  a  pupil,  in  passing  from  one  book  to 
another,  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  and  no  dis- 
crepancies to  justify. 

3.  They  are  kept  up  to  the  Times. — Geo- 
graphy is  essentially  a  progressive  science.  There 
is  hardly  a  nationality  in  the  world  which  has  not 
materially  changed  its  boundaries  in  the  Ir.st  ten 
years.  Scientific  and  commercial  travellers  also 
are  yearly  transferring  large  regions  of  the  earth's 
surface  from  the  unknown  to  the  known.  The 
Publishers  of  Mitchell's  Series  have  a  skilful 
geographer  constantly  employed,  with  a  compe- 
tent corps  of  assistants,  whose  sole  business  is  to 
keep  up  the  work  of  continual  revision,  and  to 
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transfer  immediately  to  the  maps  and  to  the  texts 
every  change  required  by  political  revolutions,  by 
the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  and  by  the 
march  of  civilization. 

4.  The  Extreme  Beauty  and  Fineness  of 
THE  Maps. — This  was  a  marked  feature  in  Mit- 
chell's Old  Series,  when  it  was  first  projected  many 
years  ago.  This  character,  thus  early  impressed 
upon  the  work,  has  been  steadily  maintained. 
The  maps  of  the  New  Series,  in  this  respect,  may 
safely  challenge  comparison  with  those  of  any 
School  Geographies  published  in  the  world.  Their 
beautiful  delicacy  of  finish  not  only  makes  them 
more  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  aids  the  scholar 
essentially  in  studying  them.  Everything  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  plain.  Even  where  the  maps  are 
most  crowded,  there  is  no  confusion. 

5.  The  Freshness  and  Beauty  of  the  Picto- 
rial Illustrations. — Instead  of  the  old  hack- 
neyed subjects,  these  books  contain  really  elegant 
pictures,  made  from  original  designs,  by  profes- 
sional artists,  often  fr6m  photographs  taken  on 
the  spot,  and  truthfully  represent  to  the  eye  scenes 
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and  persons  of  living  interest-  in  this  present  age 
of  the  world. 

6.  The  Care  Bestowed  upon  the  Pronun- 
ciation OF  the  Geographical  Names. — The 
pronunciation  of  each  difficult  geographical  name 
is  given  as  it  occurs,  in  the  body  of  the  book. 
Besides  this,  at  the  end  of  the  several  volumes 
are  Tables  of  Pronunciation,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, containing,  at  a  single  view,  for  conve- 
nience of  reference,  the  names  used  in  the  book. 
The  Pronouncing  Vocabulary  in  the  new  Geogra- 
phy and  Atlas  contains  10,000  names.  The  pro- 
nunciation adopted  is  that  approved  by  the  most 
distinguished  linguists  and  travellers  of  the  day. 


1.  Mitchell's  First  Lessons  is  designed  for  chil- 
dren who  are  just  commencing  to  read ;  it  presents  only 
the  chief  outlines  of  the  subject. 

2.  Mitchell's  New  Primary  is  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  pupils  who  have  entered  the  departments  that 
immediately  precede  the  Grammar  Schools. 

3.  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  contains  all  the 
local  and  descriptive  geographical  matter  that  is  desir- 
able for  Grammar  or  Common  Schools,  but  no  more 
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than  can  be  acquired  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  school 
year. 

4.  Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  At- 
las.— A  system  of  Geography,  Physical,  Political  and 
Descriptive,  i  vol.,  small  i2mo.,  456  pages.  Illus- 
trated by  200  engravings,  with  Tables  of  the  Principal 
Cities  of  the  world,  and  their  population,  and  a  list  of 
nearly  1000  Geographical  words,  with  their  explanation 
and  meaning.  Accompanied  by  the  New  School  Atlas, 
containing  44  copper-plate  maps,  compiled  from  the 
great  Atlases  of  Keith  Johnston,  Kiepert,  the  Geogra- 
phical Institute  of  Weimar,  from  the  United  States 
Coist  Survey,  the  Surveys  of  the  War  Department 
and  of  the  several  States,  and  from  other  reliable  au- 
thorities, drawn  and  engraved  expressly  for  this  edition; 
with  important  Geographical  Tables,  and  a  Pronouncing 
Vocabulary  of  10,000  Geographical  names  found  in 
these  works. 

5.  Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography. — Ele- 
ments of  Physical  Geography,  to  which  is  added  the 
Physical  Phenomena  of  the  United  States.  By  John 
Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Na- 
tural Philosophy  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 
This  work  has  just  been  published.  It  is  a  large  quarto 
in  size,  and  is  illustrated  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
engravings    and    thirteen   copper-plate    maps,   elegantly 
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engraved.  It  is  believed  to  be  most  thorough  and  com- 
plete, and  to  bring  the  subject  fully  up  to  the  present 
state  of  the  science. 

6.  Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.— A  new  series 
of  Outline  Maps,  designed  to  accompany  Mitchell's 
New  School  Geographies,  in  size  24  by  28  inches,  ex- 
cept the  Map  of  the  United  States,  which  is  double  that 
size,  carefully  constructed  as  follows  :  i.  The  Hemi- 
spheres. 2.  North  America.  3.  The  United  States. 
4.   South  America.     5.  Europe.     6.   Asia.      7.   Africa. 

7.  A  Brief  Manual,  or  Key,  seventy-one  pages 
duodecimo,  under  the  title  of  The  Continents^  their  Phy- 
sical Features  and  Political  Divisions,  containing  a  con- 
cise and  graphic  description,  logically  arranged,  of  the 
configuration  and  surface  of  the  Earth,  its  Continents, 
Political  Divisions,  Mountains,  Plateaus,  and  Plains,  and 
such  other  matter  as  fully  illustrates  the  maps,  is  fur- 
nished gratis  with  each  set  of  maps. 

These  Maps  are  sufficiently  large  to  give  the  general 
features  of  Political  and  Physical  Geography — 
including  the  Political  Boundaries  and  the  principal 
localities,  the  Mountain  Systems  and  Chains,  the  River 
Courses,  the  Plateaus,  the  Plains,  and  the  Deserts. 
These  features  are  all  accurately  set  forth,  and  are  so 
represented  as  to  be  recognized  at  a  glance. 

The  present  series   is  believed  to  have   many  great 
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advantages.  The  maps  are  strongly  mounted,  yet  so 
light  and  portable  that  they  can  be  carried  about  the 
school-room,  or  from  one  room  to  another,  and  hung 
up  without  disturbing  the  exercises  of  the  school.  They 
will  be  sold,  carefully  inclosed  in  a  portfolio,  at  the 
LOW  PRICE  OF  Ten  Dollars  a  Set.      • 

The  descriptive  matter  differs  in  the  several  books, 
the  author's  object  being  to  present  the  subject  to  the 
different  grades  of  pupils  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best 
interest  and  instruct.  In  the  higher  books,  the  topical 
system  is  pursued  in  the  following  order :  First,  the 
natural  features  are  described,  including  the  locality  and 
size;  the  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  lakes,  seas,  and  gene- 
rally whatever  constitutes  the  surface;  the  soil  and 
climate ;  the  products,  or  what  the  soil  and  climate  pro- 
duce, and  the  minerals  :  —  all  these  coming  under  the 
head  of  its  physical  character.  Secondly,  the  political 
features  are  described,  including  the  population,  as  to 
race  and  descent,  as  well  as  to  numbers ;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people ;  the  capitals  and  chief  towns ; 
the  government  and  religion,  and,  occasionally,  import- 
ant historical  statements:  —  all  these  coming  under  the 
head  of  Political  Geography, 

The  Maps  in  the  New  Intermediate,  the  New  Atlas, 
and  the  New  Physical,  are  struck  from  copper-plate, 
and  in  accuracy  and  beauty  of  finish  are  unexcelled. 
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The  engraving  is  bold  and  sharp,  and  all  the  names»  are 
clearly  cut  and  perfectly  distinct.  All  the,  maps  are 
beautifully  colored. 

We  have  also  just  issued 


'J 

BY 

PETER  KEAM  and  JOHN  MICKLEBOROUGH, 

TEACHERS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CINCINNATI. 


This  entirely  new  and  beautiful  work  contains  25 
Maps  and  25  Construction-Figures.  It  is  confidently 
offered  to  Educators  as  superior  in  accuracy  and  sim- 
plicity to  any  other  treatise  on  this  important  branch  of 
study.  The  system  is  especially  adapted  to  the  Maps 
in  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies. 


The  Puhlishers  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  sincere  thanks  to  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  ed\ication  for  the  liberal  patronage 
bestowed  upon  these  works.  They  will  continu- 
ally endeavor  to  maintain  the  high  position 
which  the  Series  has  attained  as 

THE  STANDAf  GEOGR/PHICAL  SEIZES 

OF  AMERICA. 
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Have  been  adopted,  and  are 

used  as  text-books, 

by  resolution  of  the  authorities  composing  the 

Educational  Boards,  in  the  following  places  : — 

New  York, 

Sheboygan,  Wis., 

Johnstown,  Pa., 

Philadelphia,  Pa., 

Albany,  N.  Y., 

Ebensburg,  Pa., 

Pittsburgh,  Pa., 

Troy,  N.  Y., 

Towanda,  Pa., 

Cincinnati,  0., 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Mauch  Chunk,  Pa., 

Trenton,  N.  J., 

Madison,  Wis., 

Germantown,  Pa., 

Eeadlng,  Pa., 

Chicago,  111., 

Shippensburg,  Pa., 

Lancaster,  Pa., 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

,  '     Mercersburg,  Pa., 

Harrisburg,  Pa., 

Camden,  N.  J., 

New  Bloomfield,  Pa., 

Pottsville,  Pa.; 

Norfolk,  Va., 

Sunbury,  Pa., 

Middletown,  Conn., 

Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Birmingham,  Pa., 

ChiUicothe,  0., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 

Hummelstown,  Pa., 

Northampton,  Mass., 

South  Bend,  Ind., 

Marietta,  Pa., 

Delaware,  0., 

Wabash,  Ind., 

Mt.  Joy,  Pa., 

Easton,  Pa., 

Wooster,  0., 

Keystone  Nor'lSc,  Pa., 

Manchester,  N.  H., 

Greenville,  0., 

Miilersville     "       Pa., 

New  Haven,  Conn., 

Macomb,  111., 

Lehigh  Val.  Col.,  Pa., 

Hartford,  Conn., 

Middletown,  Pa., 

Muhlenberg  Col.,  Pa., 

"Waterbury,  Conn., 

Lebanon,  Pa., 

Pennsylvania  Col.,  Pa., 

Covington,  Ky., 

Allentown,  Pa., 

Dickinson  Col.,  Pa., 

Lexington,  Ky., 

Bethlehem,  Pa., 

Franklin     (Marshall) 

Winchester,  Conn., 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa., 

College,  Pa., 

New  London,  Conn., 

York,  Pa., 

Dayton,  0., 

1     Norwich,  Conn., 

Gettysburg,  Pa., 

Hamilton,  0., 

Springfield,  111., 

Carlisle,  Pa., 

Glendale,  0., 

Hudson  City,  N.  Y., 

Chambersburg,  Pa 

.,      Middletown,  0., 

Freeport,  III., 

Greencastle,  Pa., 

Cumminsville,  0., 

Aurora,  Ind., 

McConnellsburg,  Pa.,   Camp  Washington,  0.,      || 

Portsiuoutli,  0., 

Bedford,  Pa., 

Spring  Grove,  0., 

Kavenna,  0., 

Huntingdon,  Pa., 

Carthage,  0., 
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East  Walnut  Hills,  0 

,  Delphos,  0., 

New  Lisbon,  Wis., 

West  Walnut  Hills,  0 

,  Meriden,  Conn., 

Manston,  Wis., 

Germantown,  0., 

Guilford,  Conn., 

Sparta,  Wis., 

Piqua,  0., 

Litchfield,  Conn., 

Prairie  duChien,  Wis., 

Wapakoneta,  0., 

Manchester,  Conn., 

Kenosha,  Wis., 

Lima,  0., 

Naugatuck,  Conn., 

Horicon,  Wis., 

Tippecanoe,  0., 

New  Canaan,  Conn., 

Kichland  Centre,  Wis., 

Bellefontaine,  0., 

Norwalk,  Conn., 

Boscobel,  Wis., 

Akron,  0., 

Willimantic,  Conn., 

Oconomewoc,  Wis., 

Dover,  0., 

Woodstock,  Conn., 

Columbus,  Wis., 

>    Kenton,  0., 

Bristol,  Conn., 

Beloit,  Wis., 

'    Forest,  0., 

Colchester,  Conn., 

Eagle,  Wis., 

Barnesville,  0., 

Danbury,  Conn., 

Delafield,  Wis., 

Ashland,  0., 

Fairfield,  Conn., 

Delavan,  Wis., 

Eoscoe,  0., 

Glastenbury,  Conn., 

Geneva,  Wis., 

Newtown,  0., 

Greenwich,  Conn., 

Janesville,  Wis., 

St.  Mary's,  0.. 

Groton,  Conn., 

Omro,  Wis.,          • 

Defiance,  0., 

Salisbury,  Conn., 

Baraboo,  Wis., 

Camden,  0., 

Stamford,  Conn., 

Sauk,  Wis., 

Batavia,  0., 

Sprague,  Conn., 

Alton,  in.. 

Martinsville,  0., 

Stonington,  Conn., 

Abingdon,  111., 

New  Philadelphia,  0 

,  Westport,  Conn., 

Bloomington,  111., 

Marietta,  0., 

Woodbury,  Conn., 

Belvidere,  111., 

Portsmouth,  0., 

Milwaukee,  Wis., 

Bunker  Hill,  111., 

New  Eichmond,  0., 

Oshkosh,  Wis., 

Belleville,  111., 

Zanesville,  0., 

Neenah,  Wis., 

Charleston,  111., 

Morrow,  0., 

Menasha,  Wis., 

Clinton,  111., 

Lebanon,  0., 

De  Pere,  Wis., 

Cairo,  III., 

Xenia,  0., 

Fort  Hpward,  Wis., 

Cambridge,  III., 

Waynesville,  0., 

Green  Bay,  Wis., 

Carlinville,  111., 

Wilmington,  0., 

Manatowoc,  Wis., 

Canton,  111., 

Circleville,  0., 

Sheboygan,  Wis., 

Decatur,  111., 

West  Union,  0., 

PortWashington,Wis 

.,  Evanston,  111., 

London,  0., 

Sheboygan  Falls,  Wif 

.,  Effingham,  111., 

Steubenville,  0., 

Kingston,  Wis., 

Elmwood,  111., 

■  McArthur,  0., 

Berlin,  Wis., 

Fanbury,  111., 

Loveland,  0., 

Marquette,  Wis., 

Geneseo,  111., 

Marysville,  0., 

Montello,  Wis., 

Galva,  111., 

New  Lexington,  0., 

Oxford,  Wis., 

Galesburg,  111., 

Tiffin,  0., 

Portage  City,  Wis., 

Hennepin,  111., 
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Havana,  111.,                 Mattoon,  111.,                 Pecatonica,  111., 
Jacksonville,  111.,         Mendota,  111.,                Paris,  111., 
Jonesboro,  111.,             Morris,  111.,                   Quincy,  111., 
Kewaune,  III.,               Mt.  Carroll,  111.,           Eochelle,  111., 
Lasalle,  lU.,                  New  Rutland,  111.,       Richmond,  111., 
Litchfield,  111.,              Neponset,  111.,               Sandwich,  111., 
Lacon,  111.,                    Ottawa,  111.,                   Sterling,  111., 
Lewiston,  111.,                Princeton,  111.,              Taylorsville,  111., 
Lockport,  111.,               Pontiac,  111.,                 Wilmington,  111., 
Moline,  111.,                  Paxton,  111.,                  Woodstock,  111., 

And  hundreds  of  other  towns  and  cities  throughout  the  country. 

The  merits  of  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geographies 

have  also  been  certified  to,  in  written  recommendations, 

by    the    following-named    Teachers   and    Educators   in 

Wisconsin  : — 

Prof.  Allen, 

(State  Normal  School),  Madison. 

James  H.  Magoffin, 

Principal  Portage  City  High  School. 

A.  CONSTANTINE  BaRRY, 
Late  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Madison. 

Albert  C.  Whitford, 

County  Superintendent    District  No.  2, 

Theodore  Bernhard, 

Principal  Union  School,  Watertown. 

William  Bieber, 

Clerk  Board  of  Education,  Watertown. 

F.  B.  Williams, 

Superintendent  City  Schools,  Madison. 

Wm.  De  Wolf, 
J.  N.  Wheeler, 
S.  Marsh, 

Members  Board  of  Education,  Whitewater. 

Matthew  Norton, 

City  Superintendent,  Watertown. 

C.  B.  Skinner, 

Late  City  Superintendent,  Watertown. 

R.  Watson  Seaman, 

Principal  Waterto\vn  Seminary. 

J.  A.  B  VDGER, 
Principal  Public  School,  Whitewater. 

0.  R.  Smith, 

Principal  Public  School,  Geneva. 

Benjamin  Newell, 

Principal  Public  School,  Waukesha. 

0.  T.  Bright, 

Late  Principal  Public  School,  Geneva^ 

i4 
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W.  Alexander, 

Carroll  College,  Waukesha. 

Isaac  Lain, 
A.  Kendeick, 

Members  Board  of  Education,  Waukesha. 

J.  McCuLLOUGH, 

Principal,  Fox  Lake. 

J.  E.  Pierce, 

Oconomewoc. 

E.  Webster  Stone, 

Principal  Public  Schools,  Jefferson. 

C.  W.  Levens, 

County  Sup't,  Racine  Co.,  Waterford. 

H.  A.  Gaylord, 

Principal  Grammar  Department,  Public 
Schools,  Kenosha. 

W.  E.  Smith, 
A.  M.  Kimball, 
John  E.  Thomas, 


A.  C.  Barry, 

D.  C.  KOUNDY, 


N.  W.  Height, 

Principal  Public  Schools,  Kilbourn  City. 


C.  H.  Martin, 

Principal  Union  School,  Columbus. 

S.  M.  White, 


E.  C.  McFetridge, 

Superintendent  and  School  Commissioner, 
Beaver  Dam. 

Z.  C.  Teask, 

Principal  City  Schools,  Beaver  Dam. 

Leonard  Merty, 
B.  W.  Curtis, 
J.  Mayne, 
Thomas  Bull, 
Theodore  Willcox, 

School  Commissioners,  Beaver  Dam. 

J.  L.  Dannee, 

Principal  Public  Schools,  Palmyra. 

J.  M.  Bingham, 

Late  Principal  Public  Schools,  Palmyra. 

H.  J.  Mereiam, 

Principal  Public  School  No.  4,  Hartford. 

Meeeill  Fellows, 

Principal  Public  School,  Hartford. 
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The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Vermont  authorized  and 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  State  to 
select  a  list  of  such  school-books  as  they  should  deem  best 
sftited  for  instruction  and  use  in  the  District  Schools  of  the 
State,  which  list,  so  selected,  should  be  and  remain  autho- 
ritative and  binding  upon  the  Board  of  Education,  Superin- 
tendents, and  Teachers,  for  five  years  from  November  1st, 
1868.      The  Geographies  so  selected  were 

iJVliTCHELi.'^   J^EW   ^erije:^. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  year  1867,  page  8: — 

"Mitchell's  First  Lessons,  Primary,  and  Intermediate  Geographies  were 
adopted,  for  these  reasons,  in  brief :  the  simplicity  and  clearness  of  the 
text,  the  gradual  and  constant  advancement  from  the  primary  truths  to 
the  higher  departments  of  geographical  knowledge,  the  conciseness  and 
completeness  of  the  definitions,  the  elegance  and  accuracy  of  the  maps, 
the  attractiveness  of  the  pictorial  illustrations,  and  the  uniform  method 
of  treating  topics  that  are  similar  to  each  other." 

Since  this  adoption  of  these  books  we  have  an  indorse- 
ment of  the  selection  by  the  Board  of  Education  for  1868, 
consisting  of 

Gov,  John  B.   Page,  L.  F.   Ward, 

Pliny  H.   White,  ^       A.  J.  Sanborn, 

Jonathan  Ross,  M.  Clarke, 

D.    D.   GORHAM, 

State  Board  of  Education. 


E.  R 


ANKIN, 


&, 


retary. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

The  following  are  a  few  new  testimonials  which 
have  been  offered  by  distinguished  scholars,  educators, 
and  Boards  of  Education,  in  favor  of  MitcheWs  New 
Series  of  Geographies. 


Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Penn- 
sylvania, says  :— 

State  Normal  School, 

Millersville,  Pa. 

We  have  been  using  Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography 

in  the  Model  School  connected  with  tliis  Institution  for  several 

years  past,  and  are  well  pleased  with  it  as  a  text-book.     I  know  no 

better. 


Extract  from  a  Letter  from  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  State  of  Illinois  :— 

The  order  of  development  is  simple  and  philosophical,  tending 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  student,  to  aid  the  memory,  and  to 
produce  methodical  habits  of  reading  and  thinking  on  geographi- 
cal subjects.  Beginning  with  elementary  definitions  and  principles, 
the  student  is  conducted  to  the  maps;  opposite  to  these  are  the 
questions  on  the  maps;  then  follows  the  description  of  those  places 
and  things  which  the  maps  represent. 

I  have  long  known  and  used  Mitchell's  Geographies,  and  prefer 
them,  as  a  whole,  to  all  others.     I  consider  tlie  Intermediate,  in  par- 
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ticular,  as  a  positive  blessing  to  our  Common  Schools,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  belief  that  it  will  contribute  to  awaken  a  new  and  abiding 
interest  in  the  important  and  instructive  study  of  Geography. 

Newton  Bateman, 

Sup't  Public  Instruction  in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Burlington,  Vt.,  October  6,  1868. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps  are  especially  valuable  because  of 
the  prominence  given  to  the  physical  features  of  the  earth's  surface, 
while  arbitrary  political  divisions  are  outlined  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness. The  competent  instructor  will  be  able  by  their  help  to 
teach  the  science  of  geography,  and  so  awaken  enthusiasm  in  a  study 
too  often  found  irksome  and  uninteresting  when  the  attention  is 
confined  to  details  and  statistics. 

The  beauty  and  accuracy  of  these  maps,  as  well  as  the  very  rea- 
sonable price  at  which  they  are  afTorded,  will,  I  trust,  insure  their 
introduction  wherever  Mitchell's  text-books  are  used. 

It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  recommend  them. 

J.  E.  Goodrich. 


State  of  Minnesota,  Executive  Department, 
St.  Paul,  Sept.  7, 1868. 

I  have  very  carefully  examined  Mitchell's  Geographies,  and  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  superior  to  all  others  that  I  have 
knowledge  of.  I  may  say  that  from  my  school-boy  days  I  have  been 
fond  of  the  study  of  geography,  and  habitually  read  or  examine 
whatever  comes  in  my  way  on  my  favorite  branch  of  knowledge. 

I  can  heartily  commend  Mitchell's  Geographies  as  every  way 
worthy  of  adoption.  Wm.  E.  Marshall, 

Governor  of  Minnesota. 


I  have  examined  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  it. 

For  its  logical  arrangement,  exhaustive  treatment,  and  attractive 
style,  it  is  unequalled  by  anything  that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the 
same  subject.  The  beauty  of  the  type  and  the  excellence  of  the 
engravings  are  also  commendable  features,  and  reflect  credit  alike 
upon  author  and  publisher. 

Edward  Brook^, 

State  Normal  School,  Millersville,  Pa. 
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Latrobe,  Pa.,  December  31, 1868. 

We  have  examined  Mitchell's  New  Geographies  very  carefully, 
and  are  very  much  pleased.  The  clear  and  logical  method  by  which 
the  subject  is  presented  is  not  the  least  merit  of  the  work.  The 
"topical  method"  is  the  only  true  method  of  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  geography,  and  never  fails  to  interest  the  pupil. 

The  illustrations  and  typographical  execution  of  the  several  books 
of  the  series  are  truly  "gems  of  art,"  and  leave  nothing  more  to  be 
desired. 

The  Physical  Geography  exceeds  the  kindred  works  of  other 
authors,  and  will  doubtless  displace  them,  unless  they  hurry  out 
new  editions. 

These  works  fully  deserve  the  success  that  has  attended  them,  and 
we  would  be  much  pleased  to  see  them  in  still  more  general  use  in 
this  State.  J.  K.  Philips, 

Principal  Latrobe  Graded  and  Normal  Schools. 


Coventry,  Vermont,  Oct.  10, 1868. 
The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Vermont  Board  of  Education, 
were  the  committee  to  which  was  referred  the  examination  of 
geographies  to  be  recommended  for  use  in  the  Common  Schools  of 
Vermont,  under  the  statute  of  1866.  Mitchell's  First  Lessons, 
Primary  and  Intermediate  Geographies,  were  recommended  for 
general  use.  The  Physical  Geography  in  Mitchell's  series  was  not 
then  (February,  1867)  published;  and  only  a  few  sheets  of  it  came 
to  our  notice.  Having  recently  examined  that  work,  we  find  it 
possessed  of  many  excellences.  The  selection  of  facts  is  judicious 
and  sufBciently  copious ;  the  arrangement  is  orderly  and  logical,  the 
style  clear  and  agreeable,  and  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
such  as  to  commend  the  book  to  our  decided  approbation.  Its  value 
as  a  storehouse  of  information  on  this  important  subject  is  not  a 
little  enhanced  by  the  numerous  well-executed  maps,  the  abundant 
and  beautiful  illustrations,  and  the  geographical  tables ;  nor  is  it,  in 
our  judgment,  the  least  of  its  merits  that  the  typography  and  the 
mechanical  execution  generally  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  excel- 
lence.   .,  Pliny  H.  White, 

A.  J.  Sanborn. 
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Philadelphia,  Feb.  9,  1869. 

Gentlemen  : — I  have  used  with  much  satisfaction  in  my  school 
"Mitchell's  Physical  Geography"  and  Goodrich's  Pictorial  His- 
tories. 

The  Geography,  while  well  adapted  as  a  text-book  for  recitation, 
is,  by  its  connected  character  and  highly  interesting  descriptions, 
admirably  fitted  to  be  used  as  a  reading-book,  which,  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  teacher,  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  proper  method  of  teach- 
ing this  subject.  The  illustrations  are  truthful  and  beautifully 
executed,  and  add  much  to  the  merit  of  the  work. 

I  can  say  the  same  of  the  Histories,  which,  in  their  flowing,  pleas- 
ing style,  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  friend  of  our  youthful  days — 
the  great  Peter  Parley. 

1  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  either  of  the  above-named  books. 
H.  Y.  Laudeebach, 

Principal  of  Classical  and  English  Academy,  Assembly  Buildings, 

and  late  Principal  of  Northwest  Public  Grammar  School,  Philadelphia. 


Stnte  Normal  University, 
Normal,  III.,  June  15,  1868. 

I  have  read  Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography  with  some  care 
and  much  interest.  It  seems  to  be  a  great  storehouse  of  information 
on  this  most  interesting  subject ;  indeed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of 
anything  more  complete.  Its  fresh  and  beautiful  maps  and  illus- 
trations add  very  much  to  its  usefulness  as  well  as  enhance  its 
beauty,  and  its  tables  and  vocabulary  are  valuable  guides  to.  the 
learner.  I  like  its  tone  and  utterances  on  those  higher  questions 
regarding  man  in  his  relations  to  the  earth,  and  to  the  designs  of 
his  Creator,  which  must  always  stand  in  the  view  of  the  student  of 
physical  geography. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  to  me  better  adapted  to  aid  the  pupils^  of 
our  higher  schools  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  than 
any  other  within  my  knowledge.  E.  C.  Hewitt. 


Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography  works  splendidly.  The  style 
is  delightful,  the  matter  abundant  and  properly  arranged,  the  work 
in  all  its  features  without  a  flaw. 

Eli  M.  Lajib, 

Baltimore  Md. 
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Office  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools, 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  April  2, 1868. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Controllers'  Chamber,  Tuesday,  March 
10,  1868,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography  be  introduced  to 

be  used  in  the  schools  of  this  district. 

From  the  Minutes.  H.  W.  Halliwell, 

Secretary. 


Office  of  Board  of  Education, 

Chicago,  Nov.  29, 1865. 

Gentlemen  : — The  Board  of  Education,  at  its  meeting  last  even- 
ing, adopted  Mitchell's  New  Primary  Geography  for  use  in  our  City 
Schools.  Kespectfully  yours, 

J.    L.    PlCKARD, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Education,  Chicago,  111. 


The  merits  of  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography  are  apparent,  and 
I  can  discern  no  defects.  It  appears  to  be  very  comprehensive  in 
its  aim,  and  all  the  facts  are  concisely  stated. 

D.  W.  Matill,  M.D., 

Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Keystone  State  Normal  School,  August  17, 1868. 
I  have  examined  Mitchell's  ISTew  Physical  Geography  thoroughly, 
and  believe  it  to  be  decidedly  the  best  work  ever  published  on  this 
subject.  Mary  S.  Morrison, 

Teacher  of  Geography  in  K.  S.  N.  S. 

Troy,  N.  Y. 
After  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  with  other  series,  I 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  "Mitchell's  New  Series  of 
Geographies"  is  superior  to  any  other  that  has  come  under  my 
observation.  The  subject-matter  is  classified  and  arranged  sys- 
tematically ;  the  maps  are  remarkably  clear,  accurate,  "  up  to  the 
times,"  and  not  crowded  with  unimportant  matter;  the  illustrations 
new,  beautiful,  and  actual ;  the  quality  of  the  paper  and  the  clear- 
ness of  print  far  better  than  usually  found  in  school-books. 

E.  A.  Briggs, 

Principal  of  Second  Street  Grammar  School. 
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OflBce  of  Board  of  Educatiou, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Aug.  25, 1866. 

I  tiave  used  Mitchell's  Series  of  Geographies,  and  have  been  so 
well  satisfied  with  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  school-room, 
that  I  have  never  felt  inclined  to  exchange  them  for  any  other. 
The  maps  are  fall,  and  valuable  for  their  accuracy. 

A.  Parish, 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geography  has  been  used  in  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati  since  it  was  first  published, 
and  has  given  general  satisfaction.  I  consider  irin  all  respects  the 
best  book  on  that  subject  for  such  grades  of  schools  as  ours, 

Mitchell's  New  Primary  has  since  been  introduced. 

Lyman  Harding,  A.M., 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


MUlersville  Normal  School,  March  24, 1866. 
Mitchell's  New  Geography  and  Atlas  is  now  used,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others,  in  the  Normal  Department  of  this  Institution. 
Jennie  E.  Leonard, 

Teacher  of  Geography,  Normal  Department. 


Pennsylvania  College, 

Gettysburg,  Pa.,  July  7, 1866. 

Having  examined  "Mitchell's  I^ew  Series  of  Geographies,"  and 
having  compared  the  same  with  other  books  on  the  same  subject,  I 
am  conviqced  of  the  superiority  of  this  series. 

We  have  ado]3ted  the  whole  series  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  College.  ' 

C.  J.  Ehrehart, 

Principal  Preparatory  Department. 


We  have  been  using  for  the  past  three  years  Mitchell's  New  Series 
of  Geographies,  for  we  consider  them  the  best  works  on  the  subject. 

The  Physical  Geography  we  have  used  for  the  past  year,  the 
reputation  of  the  author  having  led  us  to  procure  advance  sheets, 
and  we  have  found  it  so  atiractive  as  to  make  the  study  of  the  sci- 
ence not  a  task,  but  a  pleasure. 

Wm.  W.  Kussell, 

Principal  Coll.  &  Com.  Inst. 
4  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  1868. 


Dayton,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  ] 

At  the  session  of  the  Montgomery  County  Teachers' institute  held 

here  in  July,  the  following  resolution  on  text-books  was  adopted : — 

Resolved,  That  we  recommend  the  use  of  the  following  text-books 

for  the  use  of  Common  Schools,  viz :  —  ..."  Mitchell's  New  Series 

of  Geographies."  .  A.  L.  Lessner, 

Secretary. 


I  am  highly  pleased  with  Mitchell's  Physical  Geography,  as  a 
contribution  to  that  department  of  school  literature. 

Z.  F.  Smith, 

state  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Kentucky. 


Keystone  State  Normal  School,  Dec.  19, 1867 
I  am  highly  pleased  with  Mitchell's  Series  of  Geographies.  I 
have  tested  them  thoroughly  in  the  class-room,  and  must  say  they 
stand  the  test  admirably.  They  are  systematically  arranged,  and 
pupils  derive  from  the  study  of  them  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  they  teach,  but  also  excellent  mental  discipline. 

Mary  S.  Morrison,   . 

Teaclier  of  Geography  in  K.  S.  N.  School. 


New  York,  July  17, 1868. 
We  use  the  Geographies  of  Messrs.  Butler  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Beo.  Patrick, 

President  of  Manhattan  College,  Manhattanville,  N.  Y., 
and  Provincial  of  the  Christian  Brothers. 


Kenosha,  Wis.,  August  31, 1868 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Kenosha, 
held  on  the  4th  of  August  last,  Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography 
was  adopted  for  use  in  our  Public  Schools. 

Mitchell's  other  Geographies  are  already  in  use.' 

Mark  Dresser, 

Superintendent  Kenosha  Public  Schools. 


Christian  University, 

Canton,  Missouri. 

I  believe  Mitchell's  New  Geographies  are  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language,  as  regards  system,  plainness  and 
.execution.  OvAi,  Pirkey, 

Prof.  Belles-Lettres,  Logit  and  Ancient  Classics. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

OP  A  FEW  OP  OUR  OTHEB 

SCHOOL    PUBLICATIONS. 


GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.) 

SERIES   OF   PICTORIAL  HISTORIES. 

'HESE  works,  by  the  well-known  Peter 
Parley,  are  written  in  a  lively  and  pleasing 
style,  and  abound  in  illustrative  anecdotes, 
incidents,  and  descriptions,  the  histories, 
in  all  cases,  being  based  on  geography,  illus- 
trated by  maps.  The  manners  and  customs 
of  each  country  and  age  are  constantly  kept  in 
view.  The  works  are  freely  supplied  with  engra- 
vings, giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs, 
views  of  cities,  monuments,  battles,  &c.  They 
have  been  prepared  with  extreme  care  and  at  great 
expense,  and  are  published  in  a  superior  style. 
It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  series  of  familiar 
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histories,  in  America  or  Europe,  that  may  challenge 
comparison  with  these,  either  in  interest,  accuracy, 
or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution.  They  have  re- 
ceived the  highest  approbation  of  the  best  teachers, 
and  are  in  use  in  the  principal  schools  and  semi- 
naries throughout  the  United  States; 

The  Series  includes 

Goodrich's  American  Child's    Pictorial  History 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Goodrich's    Pictorial    History    of    the    United 

States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Kome. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History  of 

the  World. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 
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We  have  hundreds  of  recommendations  of  them  in  our 
possession,  from  which  we  select  the  following  : — 

Office  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools, 
First  District  of  Pennsylvania'. 

Philadelphia,  April  2,  1868. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools,  First  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  the  Controllers'  Chamber,  Tuesday,  March 
10,  1868,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: — 

Resolved,  That  "Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United 
States,  "Goodrich's  History  of  the  World,"  and  "Goodrich's 
Pictorial  Child's  History"  be  introduced  to  be  used  in  the  schools 
of  this  district. 

(From  the  Minutes.)  H.  W.  Halliwell, 

Secretary. 


At  a  Convention  of  School  Directors,  held  in  March,  1867,  for  the 
purpose  of  adopting  text-books  for  the  county  of  Lehigh,  it  was 
unanimously 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  Goodrich's  Child's  Pictorial  History 
of  the  United  States  and  Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the 
United  States  the  best,  and  the  same  are  hereby  adopted  for  Lehigh 
county,  to  continue  till  June,  1872.- 

Edward  Kohler, 

Attest,  E.  F.  Steckel,  President. 

Secretary. 


Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  June  17, 1868. 
To  state  the  details  of  history  in  language  which  will  not  oflfend 
correct  taste,  and  at  the  same  timamake  them  pleasing  and  interest- 
ing, is  a  difficult  task.  In  this  no  one  lias  succeeded  better  than 
S.  G.  Goodrich  (Peter  Parley).  While  his  style  is  correct,  and 
the  incidents  judiciously  arranged,  they  are  presented  in  a  manner 
which  seldom  fails  to  make  a  desirable  impression.  There  are  no 
works  prepared  for  the  use  of  schools  which  surpass  them.    This, 
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together  with  the  numerous  illustrations  and  the  excellent  style  in 
which  they  have  been  issued,  ought  to  give  them  the  popularity 
with  educators  which  their  merit  deserves. 

James  McCltjne, 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy. 


La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Aug.  1, 1868.    • 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of   Education  for  the  city  of  La 
Crosse,  Wisconsin,  S.  G.  Goodrich's  Histories  of  the  United  States 
were  adopted  as  text-books  in  the  schools  of  said  city. 


Christian  University, 
Canton,  Mo.,  February  8, 1869. 
Goodrich's  is  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  series  of  school 
histories  I  have  met  with  in  fifteen  years. 

Oval  Piekey. 


The  District  Board  of  School  District  No.  3,  town  of  Dekorra, 
"Wisconsin,  hereby  adopt  Goodrich's  Series  of  Histories  to  be  used 
in  the  Common  Schools  of  said  district. 

David  McCulloch, 


Hillsborough  Centre,  N.  H.,  July  27, 1868. 
I  have  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the  examination  of 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar,  and  I  can  truthfully  affirm  that,  in  my 
judgment,  it  is  superior  to  any  Latin  Grammar  published  in  this 
country,  in  the  following  particulars,  viz.:  in  brevity  of  style, 
method  of  treating  the  gender  of  the  third  declension,  rules  for 
quantity,  accentuation  of  the  paradigms,  and  the  beautiful  exercises, 
giving  ample  room  for  developing  its  analytical  method  of  in- 
struction, together  with  many  otjier  minor  but  no  less  important 


I  have  introduced  Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  into  our  academy, 
also  Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography,  Goodrich's  Series  of  His- 
tories, and  the  Scholar's  Companion. 

James  K.  Wilder,  A.M. 
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Extract  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  on  Latin  Text-Books,  read  before 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  of  Virginia,  held  in  Eich- 
mondin  July,  1868: 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar,  which  comprises  copious  exercises, 
is  admirably  adapted  for  the  use  of  iatermediate  and  senior  classes 
in  schools.  Based  as  it  is  upon  Caesar,  the  learner  is  not  only  taught 
to  write  from  a  faultless  model,  but  is  by  insensible  degrees  intro- 
duced to  that  author.  In  addition  to  this  recommendation  the  fol- 
lowing excellencies  may  be  noted : 

1.  The  correctness,  clearness,  and  conciseness  of  its  rules  and 
definitions. 

2.  Its  admirable  code  of  rules  of  gender,  under  which  the  stu- 
dent is  taught  to  determine  the  gender  of  any  noun  in  the  language 
without  reference  to  a  lexicon. 

3.  The  careful  marking  throughout  of  the  quantity  of  the  vowels. 
The  committee  above  referred  to  was  as  follows : 

AV ALTER  BiiAiK,  A.M.,  Profcssor  of  Latin,  Hampden  Sidney  Col- 
lege, Virginia. 

Thomas  K.  Price,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages,  Ean- 
dolph  Macon  College,  Virginia. 

L.  M.  Blackford,  M.A.,  Senior  Instructor  in  Ancient  Languages, 
Norwood  School,  Virginia. 


Shelbyville,  Ky.,  September  4, 1868. 
I  have  examined  Bingham's  Caesar  carefully,  and  am  more 
pleased  with  its  character  than  with  that  of  any  other  edition  of 
this  author  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  know  of  no  edition  of  Csesar 
so  well  adapted  in  all  respects  to  the  use  of  pupils,  and  shall  here- 
after use  it  as  a  regular  text-book  in  my  academy.  I  take  pleasure 
in  giving  it  my  hearty,  unqualified  indorsement,  and  shall  do  all 
I  can  in  calling  attention  to  its  merits  whenever  I  may  have  an 
opportunity.  J.  W.  Dodd. 


Quakertown,  Pa.,  April  28, 1868. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  gives  entire  satisfaction,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  it  is  superior  to  all  others. 

Geo.  M.  Lazarus. 
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Camden,  Ark.,  November  4, 1868. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  supplies  a  desideratum  long  felt  by 
beginners  in  this  department.  It  is  eminently  practical.  I  purpose 
adopting  it  as  soon  as  convenient. 

Bingham's  Csesar  is  admired  because  it  has  but  few  notes,  and 
these  referring  to  the  Grammar.  The  copious  notes  and  frequent 
translations  of  other  readers  is  certainly  a  great  defect. 

Bingham's  English  Grammar.  Out  of  the  seven  or  eight  hun- 
dred English  Grammars,  this  certainly  stands  alone,  the  sui  generis. 
The  innovations  upon  established  rules  are  bold,  to  say  the  least. 
But  their  conformity  to  the  Latin  Grammar  is  certainly  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 

Wm.  H.  Browning, 

President  Female  College. 


Camden,  Ark.,  November  4, 1868. 
Martindale's  Spellers  I  regard  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind 
that  I  have  seen.  One  of  their  excellencies  is,  they  give  the  rules 
of  orthography,  followed  by  copious  lessons,  fixing  the  rule  in  the 
pupil's  mind.  I  have  adopted  them  in  my  school,  and  have  like- 
wise induced  three  or  four  other  teachers  to  adopt  them. 

Wm.  H.  Browning, 

President  Female  College. 


St.  Stephen's  College, 
Annandale,  N.  Y.,  September  29, 1868. 
I  have  examined  Martindale's  Series  of  Spellers,  and  am  much 
pleased  with  their  lucid  arrangement.  The  notation  is  excellent, 
and  cannot  fail  to  impress  upon  the  child  the  correct  pronunciation 
of  words.  The  rules  of  spelling  immediately  appeared  to  me  to  be 
very  valuable,  before  I  had  examined  the  preface,  in  which  the 
author  calls  attention  to  them.  The  series  is  well  worthy  of  intro- 
duction into  our  Primary  Schools. 

Eespectfully, 

E.  fe.  Fairbaien, 

Warden  of  St.  Stephen's  College. 
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Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 1869. 
I  regard  Tenney's  Geology  as  a  model  school-book.     It  does  not 
frighten  the  beginner  with  those  voluminous  details  which  distract, 
confuse,  and  discourage  at  the  commencement  of  a  study. 

W.  N.  Leddes. 


Huntingdon,  Pa.,  Feb.  23, 1869. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar  is  a  masterly  production,  and  reflects 
credit  alike  on  author  and  publishers.     It  is  a  beautiful  illustration 
of  the  strides  daily  making  in  American  scholarship. 

W.  N.  Leddes. 


Franklin,  N.  Y.,  October  8, 1868. 
Martindale's  Spellers  have  been  put  into  use,  and  give  general 
satisfaction.     We  shall  use  no  other. 

F.  S.  Jewell. 


Davidson  College,  N.  C,  March  26, 1869. 
It  gives  me  special  pleasure  to  recommend  Mr.  Bingham's  Latin 
and  English  Grammars,  and  his  edition  of  Csesar,  as  admirable 
school-books,  and  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  who  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  college. 

G.  Wilson  McPhail, 

President  of  Davidson  College. 

I  very  cheerfully  indorse  the  views  of  President  McPhail.  I 
know  of  no  better  text-books,  and  should  be  pleased  to  see  them 
used  in  all  the  schools. 

W.  G.   KiCHARDSON, 

Prof,  of  Ancient  Languages. 


University  of  North  Carolina, 

Chapel  Hill,  March  13, 1869. 
The  faculty  of  this  Institution  have  resolved  to  introduce  Bing- 
ham's Grammars  into  the  course  of  study,  as  text-books.* 

Solomon  Pool, 
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Calais  Academy, 
Calais,  Maine,  June  11, 1869. 
I  have  seen  no  work  on  History  which  I  like  as  well  as  Good- 
rich's Pictorial  History  of  the  World.     It  is  condensed  information 
consolidated.     It  is  just  what  should  be  in  every  school. 

D.  H.  Tribotj, 

Principal. 

Friends'  Seminary, 
Rutherford  Place,  New  York  City. 
May  1,  1869. 

During  the  past  school  year  we  have  used  Martindale's  Series  of 
Spellers  in  all  the  departments  of  this  Institution,  and  have  found 
them  to  be  eminently  well  adapted  to  our  purposes.  We  know  of 
no  Spellers  other  than  these  that  combine  so  many  good  features 
with  so  few  objectionable  ones. 

WiLUAM  M.  Jackson, 

Principal. 


Central  High  School, 

Philadelphia,  May,  1869. 
The  Series  of  Spellers  compiled  by  J.  C.  Martindale  po.ssesses  the 
threefold  advantage  of  correct  rules  to  guide  the  learner,  a  judicious 
arrangement  of  words,  and  a  regular  and  easy  gradation  from  the  simple 
to  the  complex.  These  books  will  be  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  in- 
structor, and  they  cannot  fail,  if  diligently  studied,  to  make  the 
learner  fully  acquainted  with  the  difficult  and  irregular  orthography 
of  the  English  language.  Prof.  James  McClune. 


Having  examined  Martindale's  Series  of  Spellers,  we  can  recom- 
mend them  as  excellent  books.  In  point  of  merit,  they  are  far  in 
advance  of  any  other  Spellers,  and  their  use  in  our  schools  would 
add  very  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  instruction  in  the  important 
subject  of  spelling. 

Signed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Principals 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
May  25, 1869. 
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Keystone  Boys'  Grammar  School, 

Philadelphia,  May  7, 1869. 

I  have  carefully  examined  the  plan  and  the  execution  of  Martin- 
dale^  s  Spellers,  and  I  am  convinced  that  their  claims  to  superiority 
are  well-'founded : — 

1.  Because  they  are  eminently  practical. 

2.  Because  the  gradation  from  the  simplest  primitive  words  to 
those  more  difficult  is  easy,  simple,  and  natural. 

3.  Because  in  them  orthography  is  reduced  to  a  system,  in  which 
a  very  few  plain,  concise  rules  are  made  applicable,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  but  about  a  hundred  words,  to  the  spelling  of  more  than 
twenty  thousand  derivative  words,  embracing  more  than  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  words  in  common  use.  I  most  heartily  recommend 
them  to  all  desiring  to  obtain  or  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  this  very  important  but  much  neglected  branch  of  education. 

E.  A.  Singer, 

Principal. 


Crossville,  Cumberland  Co.,  Tenn. 

June  10, 1869. 
Mitchell's  Series  of  Geographies  has  been  adopted  by  our  Con- 
vention for  use  in  the  schools  of  this  county. 

Nelson  T.  Curtead. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Lynchburg  College, 
Lynchburg,  Ya.,  May  12, 1869. 

An  examination  of  Bingham's  English  and  Latin  Grammars 
has  convinced  me  of  their  decided  superiority  over  any  other  works 
of  my  acquaintance ;  and  I  shall  introduce  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  old  favorites.  My  opinion  is  that  Bingham's  Grammars 
should  be  adopted  as  the  "national"  text-books  throughout  the 
country.  Andrew  J.  De  Witt, 

Piincipal. 


Approved  School  Books. 


GOODRICH'S  SERIES  OF  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

GOODRICH'S  CHILD'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE. 

GOODRICH  S  (PARLEY'S)  COMMON  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TVORLD. 

GOODRICH'S   PICTORIAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES-NEW  SERIES. 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  SERIES  OF  OUTLINE  MAPS  AND  KEY. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

HAND-BOOK  OP  MAP-DRAWING,  By  Peter  Ke.\m  and  John  Miokleborouqh. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES-OLD  SERIES. 

MITCHELL'S  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY. 
MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 
MITCHELL'S  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATLAS. 

PROFESSOR  HART'S  SERIES. 

HART'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.— HART'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR— PART  L 

HART'S  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HART'S  CLASS  BOOK  OF  POETRY.— HARTS  CLASS  BOOK  OF  PROSE. 

PROFESSOR  COPPEE'S  SERIES. 

COPPliE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
C0PP]^:E'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETORIC. 
COPPEE'S  SELECT  ACADEMIC  SPEAKER. 


BINGHAM'S  NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

BINGHAM'S  NEW  LATIN  GRAMMAR, 

BINGHAM'S  NEW  LATIN  READER. 

BINGH.IM'S  Ca5SAR.    12mo. 

MARTINDALE'S  PRIMARY  SPELLER. 

MARTINDALE'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

MARTINDALE'S  COMPLETE  SPELLER. 

FLEMING  AND  TIBBINS'  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

FLEMING  AND  TIBBINS'  FRENCH  AND  ENG.  DICTIONARY,  ABRIDQED. 

SMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION— ENGLISH  WORDS. 

STOCKHARDT'S  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY. 

TENNEY'S  GEOLOGY. 


Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO. 

137  South  Fourth  Stteet,  PJiiladelphia. 
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ERRORS      IN      TEACHING. 


BY  KOBT.  ALLYN. 


Errors  are  more  commonly  made  in  the  matter  of  government 
than  in  instruction.  And  this  is  really  the  most  important  thing  in 
connection  with  our  schools  and  their  work  or  machinery;  for  the 
ability  to  do  is  worth  far  more  than  any  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
government  acts  directly  as  a  force  to  impart  this  power  or  art,  and 
to  increase  and  make  it  readily  available. 

A  very  serious  mistake  is  often  made  under  the  form  of  a  maxim 
stated  thus:  "See  that  every  rule  is  obeyed  without  hesitation."  A 
counterpart  says,  "Have  but  few  rules,"  to  which  no  exception  shall 
here  be  taken;  while  another  reiterates  the  first  almost:  "  Every  vio- 
lation of  rule  should  be  visited  with  its  appropriate  penalty."  And 
still  another  affirms,  "Make  no  exceptions  to  your  rules." 

Who  will  dispute  any  of  these  old-time  utterances  of  the  world's 
experience?  Do  they  not,  at  once,  commend  themselves  to  every  man's 
consciousness  as  'the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth '  ? 
^nd  Whatman  is  bold  enough  to  deny  them?  Not  I,  assuredly.  But 
I  do  understand  how  they  are  abused,  and  how  they  make  not  only 
tyrants  in  the  school-room  but  brutal  fools,  to  use  a  very  plain  and 
uncharitable  term.  Examine  the  first.  What  can  be  simpler  or  more 
reasonable  than  that  '  every  rule  should  be  obeyed  at  once '  ?  Is  not  the 
teacher  an  absolute  sovereign  ?  He  is  not  responsible  to  those  whom 
he  governs.  He  does  not  ask  them  to  make  the  law;  and,  as  his  will  is 
the  rule,  is  it  not  necessary  that  he  insist  on  immediate  conformity  to 
that  will?  He  may  not,  so  say  many,  allow  any  discussion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  his  laws.  He  is  indeed  responsible  to  public  opinion  and  to 
the  directors;  to  the  great  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  not  to 
his  pupils.  He  is  an  autocrat,  and  must  govern  by  himself  and  not 
by  or  for  another.  He  can  have  no  machinery  of  courts  or  tribunals 
XV— 40. 
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to  determine  causes  and  award  penalties,  or  at  least  very  seldom;  and 
then  every  thing  is  to  be  arranged  by  himself,  and  enforced  by  his 
own  power.  To  be  sure,  he  will  not  make  all  the  regulations  of  the 
school:  this  directors  will  often  do:  but  the  authority  to  execute  them 
must  rest  in  him.  His  government,  therefore,  must  be  absolute,  irre- 
sponsible, autocratic, —  declared  or  established,  judged  or  aj^plied  and 
enforced  and  executed  by  himself  alone. 

Under  these  circumstances,  to  allow  question  or  hesitation,  to  per- 
mit doubt  and  delay,  seems  very  dangerous.  Indeed,  will  it  not  bring 
the  teacher  and  his  laws  into  contempt  and  beget  great  insubordina- 
tion? Can  our  schools  afford  this?  The  common  theory  is  according 
to  the  maxim,  'without  hesitation  '.  Is  not  this  also  correct  as  well  as 
common?  Plainly;  but  not  without  modifications  and  exceptions,  so 
many  and  so  important  as  to  break  its  force  very  greatly;  and  to  ac- 
cept it  as  an  unaltei'able  truth  and  attempt  to  reduce  it  to  constant 
practice,  without  limitation,  is  one  of  the  gravest  errors  a  teacher  can 
fall  into.     Examine  the  matter  somewhat. 

1.  A  teacher  can  better  afibrd  to  wait  a  few  moments,  or  even  hours, 
when  a  grave  offense  has  been  committed,  than  seem  to  be  impatient 
to  be  obeyed,  or  than  appear  to  do  injustice.  One  often  gives  a  com- 
mand and  sees  the  scholar  hesitate  —  even  seem  by  his  action  to  refuse 
—  to  obey.  The  requirement  is  simple,  plain,  easy,  reasonable.  The 
pupil  apparently  has  no  motive  for  delay,  much  less  for  disobedience. 
But  that  unaccountable  perversity  of  nature,  which  has  been  the  inher- 
itance of  us  all,  has  at  that  moment  a  mischievous  hold  on  him;  and  he 
either  becomes  the  victim  of  inability  or  of  obduracy,  and  he  hesitates. 
In  the  very  early  days  of  my  own  teaching-life  I  should  have  felt  no 
lingering  trace  of  hesitation  for  an  instant,  in  a  case  like  this.  The 
maxim  quoted  had  been  inculcated  on  the  class  of  candidates  for 
'  teachers'  certificates '  to  which  I  belonged,  in  the  old  New-England 
Academy,'by  one  of  the  best  teachers  that  land  of  famous  teachers 
ever  knew.  We  were  refreshing  our  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  and 
Grammar,  and  the  '  old  man ',  as  we  called  him  in  our  veneration,  had  ta]#- 
en  occasion  to  inculcate  this  rule  quite  as  often  as  the  '  Eule  of  Three ' 
in  Arithmetic,  or 'Rule  First'  in  Grammar.  We  believed  it.  And  I 
thought  my  very  character  as  a  teacher  —  and  I  meant  to  be  near  the 
head  —  really  depended  on  my  carrying  it  into  practice.  '  Instantane- 
ous obedience! '  was  a  motto  hung  up  in  large  letters  in  the  inner  cham- 
ber of  my  mind.  Nothing  else  was  proper  for  a  teacher's  dignity  or  a 
scholar's  profit.  I  have  seen  some  short '  corners '  made  for  pupils  who 
seemed  to  be  constitutionally  tardy.  I  think  I  remember  a  youth  or 
two,  who  appeared  to  be  taking  time  for  consideration  before  per- 
forming a  teacher's  orders,  or  whose  knowing  leer  seemed  to  say  to 
his  fellows  "  I  '11  not  hurry,"  sent,  by  a  sudden  blow  of  a  book  or  a.Jlat 
hand  on  the  shoulder  or  head,  whirling  off  his  seat  across  the  '  small 
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benches '  of  an  old-fashioned  school-room,  to  his  complete  surprise 
and  the  terror  of  '  the  girls'  near  whom  he  alighted.  Not  to  say  that 
I  was  ever  so  prompt  in  execution,  yet  I  admired  the  plan.  I  was 
very  young  then,  and,  no  doubt,  needed  all  the  moral  force  I  could  in 
any  way  gain  both  by  show  of  knowledge  and  of  physical  resolution, 
to  call  it  by  no  worse  name.     So  thought  I  and  my  model  teacher. 

But  did  I  really  gain  thereby?  Was  there  not,  after  all,  a  real  loss 
by  such  impetuous  decision?  I  know  I  believed  very  thoroughly 
that,  if  one  moment's  delay  were  allowed  or  a  questioning  permitted, 
I  should  have  fallen  in  self-respect  or  in  the  esteem  of  the  whole 
neighborhood.  I  do  not  think  so  now.  To  exact  obedience  in  a 
hurry  may  seem  to  simply  a  doubt  on  the  teacher's  part  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  command,  or  a  fear  to  allow  thought  as  to  its  reasonable- 
ness. There  are  a  thousand  things  which  had  better  be  done  than 
awaken  such  suspicions.  To  allow  scholars  to  be  slow  in  obeying  may 
seem  to  imply  a  hesitation  on  the  teacher's  part;  but  to  demand  un- 
thinking hurry  may  imply  something  even  worse — a  lack  of  self-pos- 
session and  a  consciousness  of  weakness.  A  calm,  self-reliant  soul, 
determined  to  be  master  and  equipped  with  conscious  strength  to 
secure  control  of  the  school,  can  well  aflbrd  to  give  every  pupil  a  little 
time  to  think,  and  become  assured  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  re- 
quirement promulgated. 

2.  Haste  is  of  the  nature  of  weakness.  Deliberation  always  appears 
like  self-possessed  power  A  teacher  needs  both  power  and  its  out- 
ward semblance.  It  is  therefore  better  to  be  in  no  haste  to  enforce 
obedience.  In  fact,  real  obedience  and  that  which  pi-ofits  can  never 
be  secured  in  a  hurry.  The  mind  as  well  as  the  muscles  must  move; 
the  affections,  or  at  least  the  convictions,  must  be  carried  along  with 
the  voluntary  action;  and  no  one  of  these  can  be  expected  to  act, 
like  a  coiled  spring,  the  instant  you  apply  the  touch.  Time  is  an  ele- 
ment often  absolutely  necessary  and  always  important.  Obedience  is 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher:  it  is  solely  for  the  good  of  the  pupil. 
And  while  teacher  and  pupil  both  are  interested  in  having  it  as 
nearly  as  perfect  as  possible,  it  must  chiefly  redound  to  the  profit  of 
the  pupil.  And  it  can  much  better  be  secured  when  there  is  no  great 
show  of  restless  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for  it.  He  may 
not  seem  indifferent  on  this  point.  That  will  kill  altogether.  But 
let  him  become  nervous  and  excited  and  troubled  about  it,  and 
farewell  to  the  favorite  desire  of  his  heart.  Did  any  body  ever  know 
a  teacher  to  succeed,  modei'ately  well  even,  when  he  was  particularly 
and  distressingly  solicitous  about  the  matter?  The  visiting  or  exam- 
ining committee  are  to  be  in  on  a  given  day.  It  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence that  the  school  shall  appear  at  its  very  best.  Good  order 
must  be  maintained.  The  teacher  feels  this:  so  do  the  scholars.  Both 
ardently  desire  it,  and  make  up  their  minds  that  every  thing  shall  be 
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done  'decently  and  in  order'.  But,  some  how,  the  teacher's  face  gets 
a  wrinkle  of  anxiety.  There  is  in  his  eye  a  fear  that  something  may 
happen.  Doubt  seems  to  sit  in  that  frown  on  his  brow.  There  are  '  the 
fidgets  '  in  that  nervous  twitching  of  the  mouth.  Now  the  least  trifle 
of  hesitation  occurs  in  some  movement,  and  surprise  blazes  out  on 
his  face.  Some  scholar  forgets  a  rule,  and  determination  pitches  his 
voice  a  key  higher,  and  gives  it  the  tone  of  a  saw  cutting  a  nail. 
Some  body  smiles,  or  the  buzz  of  a  suppressed  whisper  flits  through 
the  air,  and  irritation  bristles  all  over  the  master's  person,  stirring 
his  fingers  and  jerking  his  feet,  till  the  whole  school  is  in  commotion. 
It  is  like  blowing  your  warm  breath  into  a  wasp's  nest  on  a  frosty 
morning  in  September.  A  score  of  demons  seem  to  enter  the  school- 
room, and  to  throw  every  good  resolution  of  the  scholars  and  every 
expectation  of  the  teacher  out  of  the  window.  The  pupils  lose  all 
desire  for  right,  and  the  teacher  all  power  to  command.  Confusion 
rules,  or  rather  ruins,  the  hour.  A  little  less  care  and  anxiety,  a 
little  more  willingness  to  wait,  and  the  cool,  calm  sense  of  the  well- 
balanced  mind  and  well-poised  will  of  the  teacher  would  have  con- 
quered, or  rather  prevented,  all  this  chaos,  and  made  every  action  in 
the  whole  of  the  day  move  like  clock-work.  It  requires  time  for 
even  oil  to  penetrate  the  joints  of  machinery  and  lubricate  them,  es- 
pecially if  they  are  a  trifle  rusty.  If  you  start  your  machinery  with- 
out giving  this  time,  you  will  heat  every  gudgeon  and  pivot  and 
produce  calamity.  So  a  teacher  must  give  a  little  time  for  the 
spirit  and  force  of  his  self-reliant  intelligence  and  his  resolute  de- 
termination of  will,  for  his  superior  reason  and  nobler  goodness,  to 
flow  into  the  minds  of  the  pupils  and  take  away  the  friction  of  childish 
independence  and  boisterousness.  Too  sudden  obedience  may  be  the 
result  of  sycophancy,  not  the  offspring  of  love. 

McKendree  College,  August  9th,  1S69. 


WRITING    PRINTED    LETTERS 


R.    B.    FOSTER. 


In  an  article  in  the  August  Teacher,  Superintendent  Knapp  lays 
down  this  principle:  "Let  scholars  practice  in  school  the  branches  of 
education  most  used  in  the  business  of  life."  Good.  His  first  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  is  this:  "...  let  them  stand  at  the  black- 
board and  nicely  print  a  portion  of  their  next  reading-lesson,"  etc. 

•Mr.  Editor,  was  Mr.  Knapp's  nviicle  printed  before  it  came  into  your 
hands?    Understand  me.     I  am  not  chopping  logic.     To  make  the 
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printed  forms  of  letters,  by  hand,  with  crayon,  pencil,  or  pen,  is  not 
printing:  but  that  is  not  my  point.  Why  teach  children  to  make 
those  forms?  It  is  of  no  use  in  the  business  of  life.  Do  you  teach  it 
because  that  form  of  letter  is  easier  to  make  than  the  script  form?  No. 
We  write  the  script  form  because  it  is  the  easiest  form  that  can  be 
made.  Do  you  use  the  printed  form  as  a  preparation  for  the  script, 
the  hard  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  easy?  What  a  false  philosophy 
that  is. 

Now,  sir,  this  whole  subject  may  be  old  and  worn-out  with  you,  and 
this  communication  fit,  therefore,  only  for  the  waste-basket.  If  so, 
throw  it  there.  But  I  speak  from  experience.  I  am  teaching  a 
colored  school.  In  the  first  stages  of  reading  I  use  the  blackboard 
more  than  any  teacher  I  ever  saw;  but  I  use  the  proper  written  forms  of 
letters.  My  pupils  astonish  every  body  but  myself  by  the  facility  with 
which  they  read  manuscript,  and  the  progress  they  make  in  learning 
to  write.  Nor  do  they  learn  to  read  printed  characters  less  readily, 
because  they  make  the  association  between  written  and  printed  forms, 
when  it  ought  to  be  made,  at  first,  and  so  avoid  wasting  any  time  in  a 
laborious  practice  which  they  must  soon  cease,  and  nev.er  afterward 
have  any  use  for. 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Vr.    J.    BEAL. 


During  the  long  summer  vacation,  at  the  request  of  several  friends, 
I  formed  a  class  of  about  a  dozen  young  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  them  to  observe  and  study  animals  and  plants,  whether 
large  or  small.  They  varied  in  age  from  six  to  fourteen,  and  one  was 
twenty.  None  of  them  knew  any  thing  about  botany  or  zoology,  ex- 
cept what  every  body  picks  up  from  hearsay  and  occasional  looking  at 
pictures  or  reading  of  snake-stories  in  the  newspapers.  We  loaded  a 
table  with  wild  plants  from  the  prairies,  and  all  took  seats  around  the 
teacher  —  some  in  chairs  and  some  on  the  floor, —  each  supplied  with  a 
specimen  of  the  same  plant.  Were  they  told  to  look  at  it,  they  would 
not  observe  the  things  which  are  of  most  importance.  As  I  call  their 
attention  to  all  the  parts,  they  soon  see  that  it  is  impossible  to  find 
any  thing  that  is  not  root,  stem,  leaf,  or  flower,  varying  in  form,  size, 
color,  taste,  and  smell. 

While  each  held  and  looked  at  his  own  specimen,  I  talked  to  them 
somewhat  as  follows,  they  keeping  still  and  making  no  reply  to  quest- 
ions until  I  had  finished.     "Is  the  stem  rough,  or  smooth;  round,  or 
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grooved?  Of  what  color  is  it?  Does  each  leaf  have  another  opposite 
to  it  on  the  stem?  How  many  come  out  from  the  samejoint?" 

They  feel  the  need  and  see  the  application  of  the  words  alternate,  op- 
posite, and  whorled. 

"  Do  you  find  any  thing  coming  out  of  a  stem  above  or  below  a  leaf? 
(Above  only  are  buds,  branches,  and  flowers.)  Are  the  leaves  large,  or 
small?  Compare  the  color  on  both  sides  of  a  leaf  Has  it  a  stem  long, 
or  short?  Is  the  leaf  round,  long,  pointed,  or  blunt?  Is  the  edge 
even,  or  notched?" 

They  want  such  words  as  parallel  and  netted,  veined,  simple  and  compound, 
lobed,  cleft,  parted,  divided,  serrate,  dentate,  acute,  obtuse,  cordate,  etc. 

The  younger  members  see  as  quickly  and  learn  as  readily  as  the 
older.  Some  one  is  now  called  upon  to  tell  all  he  can  about  the  plant, 
and  others  to  add  any  thing  that  has  been  omitted.  A  little  care  is 
taken  to  get  large  and  appropriate  flowers  at  first.  I  generally  begin 
with  the  stamens,  as  they  are  the  easiest  parts  of  flowers  to  recognize 
with  certainty.  Pistils  are  within  these,  and  if  there  is  only  one  set  of 
organs  outside  the  stamens,  they  are  pretty  surely  the  calyx,  no  mat- 
ter what  their  color;  if  two  sets,  the  corolla  is  next  the  stamens,  and 
calyx  outside;  if  three  sets,  as  in  the  mallows  and  hibiscus,  the  outer 
is  called  an  involucre. 

In  looking  at  flowers,  ask  "How  many  stamens,  all  of  same  length; 
how  many  separate  parts  or  lobes  of  calyx  and  corolla;  which  is  the 
longer;  how  many  pistils;  color  of  parts;  relative  position;  does  each 
stamen  stand  ojoposite  one,  or  between  two  petals;  in  the  bud,  do  the 
edges  of  the  parts  come  abruptly  together,  or  overlap?"  Answers  are 
some  times  required  after  each  question,  but  generally  after  a  large 
number. 

The  low  power  of  a  compound  microscope  shows  a  piece  of  silk  rib- 
bon, or  fine  muslin,  a  few  grains  of  pollen,  a  drop  of  water  from  the 
ditch  swarming  with  life.  They  get  at  least  one  view  at  each  lesson. 
The  tardy  scholars  miss  the  chance  of  looking  through  the  microscope. 
All  ought  to  have  a  small  pocket  microscope.  I  tell  them  a  few  things 
of  interest  about  the  objects  that  they  could  not  well  observe  for  them- 
selves. They  are  required  to  bring  one  plant  next  time  and  tell  some- 
thing about  it,  not  referring  to  books  for  information.  We  met  an 
hour  a  day  for  the  lessons,  two  or  three  a  week. 

One  morning  they  found  thirty  different  kinds  of  weeds  and  grasses 
in  my  back  yard,  about  twenty  by  thirty  feet  and  apparently  half  bare 
ground.  But  one  grass  was  overlooked.  Twice  we  went  to  groves  and 
marshes,  collecting,  learning  where  to  look  for  slugs,  toads,  bugs,  and 
how  to  catch  with  dipping-tube  and  dip-net  the  active  water  insects, 
polywogs,  bull-heads,  frogs,  leeches,  crawfishes,  and  turtles.  We  car- 
ried home  a  fine  lot  in  glass  jars  for  future  study.  Every  body  stared 
at  us  as  we  went  along  the  streets,  and  asked  all   manner  of  im* 
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pudent    questions:  ''How  many   fish  have  you  caught?"     "What's 
that?  "    "Are  you  peddling  lightning-rods?"     Seeing  the  tin  box  (full . 
of  plants),  one  says,  "  There  goes  a  sojer  boy." 

We  turned  over  stumps  for  larvae,  worms,  beetles,  and  snakes.  The 
boys  and  girls  were  eager,  wide  awake,  and  running  over  with  loud 
exclamations  of  delight  and  surprise  at  the  new  and  interesting  things 
we  found.  One  carried  a  small  tin  pail  or  bucket  full  of  different 
kinds  of  fungi  which  they  collected.  Lichens  and  mosses  and  ferns 
were  pointed  out,  and  the  sprouting  legs  of  a  taci|)ole  helped  to  show 
what  he  was  coming  to.  The  young  of  mosquitoes  and  dragon-flies 
were  hunted  and  caught  in  water. 

The  class  learned  that  dragon-flies  can  not  sting;  that,  throughout 
their  lives,  they  are  our  best  friends,  eating  wigglers  in  water  and  flies 
and  mosquitoes  in  the  air.  Slugs  were  seen  to  spin  webs,  thrust  out 
horns,  crawl,  and  take  in  air.  Spiders  were  examined  with  hand  mi- 
croscopes, to  see  their  eight  eyes  and  legs,  their  mouths  and  spinnerets. 
Mud  cells  of  wasps  were  found  containing  one  egg  and  from  three  to 
twelve  spiders,  paralyzed  by  stinging  and  ready  for  food  of  the  young 
wasp.  We  picked  up  cast-off  skins  of  spiders,  crawfishes,  and  snakes. 
Some  stories  were  told,  such  as  one  of  a  little  girl  fitting  a  cap  of  bur- 
dock to  the  head  of  one  of  her  companions,  and  of  course  cutting  off" 
the  hair  to  remove  the  wig;  of  a  toad  swallowing  an  angle-worm  and 
holding  his  paw  to  his  throat  to  keep  it  down.  There  was  not  much 
done  in  the  way  of  classification  —  the  main  object  at  first  being  to 
stimulate  observation,  learn  to  see  correctly,  and  give  a  reliable  ac- 
count of  what  they  think  they  see. 

At  the  close  of  the  coui'se,  a  few  of  our  friends  came  in  to  hear  what 
their  children  could  tell  about  the  objects  they  had  studied.  No  time 
was  spent  writing  out  their  reports  and  committing  them  to  memory. 
Specimens  of  nearly  all  we  had  studied  were  on  the  tables.  The 
parents  were  delighted.  The  children  told  about  many  things  they 
had  seen  which  were  new  and  interesting.  Another  course  was  de- 
manded. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  still  observing  and  collecting,  but  give 
some  attention  to  classification.  No  books  are  used.  I  never  saw 
young  people  more  interested  in  any  thing,  so  we  feel  pretty  con- 
fident that  we  have  struck  the  right  road.  One  of  the  youngest  boys 
has  already  decided  to  become  a  Professor  of  Natural  History.  We 
are  not  yet  ready  for  theories  or  book-learning  on  these  subjects,  but 
want  the  practical.  No  good  teacher  need  fail  on  this  plan,  if  he 
begins  right  and  learns  to  rely  upon  his  own  observations.  He  must 
not  expect  nor  pretend  to  know  all  about  every  thing. 

I  make  no  pretensions  to  the  discovery  of  any  thing  new  in  this 
mode  of  teaching  Natural  History,  but  ti'y  to  follow  the  best  masters. 
Agassiz  says,  "In  matters  of  science,  text-book  knowledge  is  a  poor 
basis  of  culture";  and  Huxley,  in  forcible  words,  utters  the  same 
truth,  when  he  says  "  It  is  a  sham  and  a  delusion." 
Chicago,  III.,  Aug.  13, 1S69. 
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MY      EXPEEIENCE 


I  THINK  that  I  was  a  natural-born  Quaker.  I  agree  with  that  worthy 
sect  in  every  thing,  unless  it  be  in  the  matter  of  Doctrine  and  of  Prac- 
tice. I  always  admired  the  plain  and  straight-forward  speech.  My 
early  reading  was  of  authors  who  sprang  up  with  the  American  and 
French  Eevolutions,  and  who  had  in  them  the  glow  and  fervor  of  those 
early  democratic  doctrines  which  prevailed  before  slavery  debauched 
this  nation.  The  doctrine  of  the  unity,  fraternity  and  equality  of 
men  had  a  charm  for  my  youth  not  the  less  bewitching  because  it  was 
an  enthusiasm  rather  than  a  philosophy.  In  some  vague  way,  I  can 
hardly  tell  how,  I  conceived  a  notion  of  repugnance  for  all  titles. 
I  remember  distinctly  that,  as  early  as  when  I  was  fourteen  years  old, 
I  had  a  contempt  for  any  author  who  put  into  his  title-page  a  string 
of  honors  and  titles.  I  was  much  taken  with  the  story  of  some  of 
the  French  nobility  who  renounced  their  hereditary  titles  and  joined 
themselves  to  the  democratic  citizens.  I  formed  a  romantic  notion  of 
a  true  man  as  one  whose  character  and  actions  needed  for  their  illus- 
tration neither  office  nor  title.  Insensibly,  I  imbibed  the  idea  that  a 
title  was  a  sign  of  imbecility  or  vanity;  that  a  strong  man  needed  no 
such  crutch  or  bolster;  that  it  was  useless  if  it  conferred  on  one 
nothing  but  what  he  had  in  himself,  and  dishonest  if  it  gave  to  a 
man  something  more  than  really  existed. 

These  were  boyhood  whims  and  notions.  They  were  strengthened 
by  the  influence  which  was  derived  from  my  first  teacher  in  mathe- 
matics. I  had  no  fondness  for  this  study;  yet  I  became  proficient  in  its 
elementary  branches,  in  my  school-days,  under  the  teaching  of  W.  P. 
N.  Fitzgerald,  which  in  full  is  William  Pitt  Nelson  Fitzgerald.  When 
Prof.  Davies,  of  West  Point,  was  once  traveling  in  Canada,  he  was  served 
by  a  hostler's  boy,  and  in  putting  some  questions  to  him,  he  proved  so 
sharp  at  figures  that  the  Professor  took  him  as  a  servant.  He  was 
waiter  and  boy-of-all-work.  But  he  developed  such  gifts  and  graces 
that  he  was  put  to  his  books,  and  became  a  cadet,  and  stood  second  to 
none,  until  an  unfortunate  Christmas  spree  delivered  him  from  the 
thrall  of  West  Point  and  sent  him  to  finish  his  career  in  the  great 
academy  of  the  world.  I  found  him,  in  1827,  teaching  mathematics 
at  Mount  Pleasant  Classical  Institute,  in  Amherst,  Mass.  He  taught 
me  to  conquer  in  studying.  There  is  a  very  hour  in  which  a  young 
nature,  tugging,  discouraged,  and  weary  with  books,  rises  with  the 
consciousness  of  victorious  power  into  masterhood.  For  ever  after, 
he  knows  that  he  can  learn  any  thing  if  he  pleases.  It  is  a  distinct 
intellectual  '  conversion '. 
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I  first  went  to  the  blackboard,  uncertain,  soft,  full  of  whimpering. 
"That  lesson  mcst  be  learned,"  he  said,  in  a  very  quiet  tone,  but  with- 
a  terrible  intensity,  and  with  the  certainty  of  Fate.  All  explanations 
and  excuses  he  trod  under  foot  with  utter  scornfulness.  "  I  want 
that  problem.     I  do  n't  want  any  reasons  why  you  do  n't  get  it." 

"  I  did  study  it  two  hours." 

"That's  nothing  to  me;  I  want  the  lesson.  You  need  not  study  it 
at  all,  or  you  may  study  it  ten  hours — just  to  suit  yourself.  I  want 
the  lesson.     Underwood,  go  to  the  blackboard!" 

"Oh,  yes,  but  Underwood  got  some  body  to  sJmw  him  his  lesson." 

"What  do  I  care  how  you  get  it?  That's  your  business.  But  you 
must  have  it." 

It  was  tough  for  a  green  boy;  but  it  seasoned  him.  In  less  than  a 
month  I  had  the  most  intense  sense  of  intellectual  independence  and 
courage  to  defend  my  recitations. 

In  the  midst  of  a  lesson,  his  cold  and  calm  voice  would  fall  ujion 
me  in  the  midst  of  a  demonstration  —  ^^No!"  I  hesitated,  stopped, 
and  then  went  back  to  the  beginning;  and,  on  reaching  the  same  spot 
again  —  "iVb.'"  uttered  with  the  tone  of  perfect  conviction,  barred  my 
progress.  "The  next!"  and  I  sat  down  in  red  confusion.  lie,  too, 
was  stopped  with  "No!"  but  went  right  on;  finislied,  and,  as  he  sat 
down,  was  rewarded  with  "  Very  well." 

"Why,"  whimpered  I,  "I  recited  it  just  as  he  did,  and  you  said 
No!" 

"Why  didn't  you  say  Yes!  and  stick  to  it?  It  is  not  enough  to 
know  your  lesson.  You  must  know  that  you  know  it!  You  have 
learned  nothing  till  you  are  sure.  If  all  the  world  says  Xo,  your  busi- 
ness is  to  say  Yes,  and  to  prove  it." 

The  inward  confidence  inspired  by  such  a  drill,  joined  to  the  chi- 
valric  notions  of  independent  manhood  already  existing,  tended  to 
fasten  the  feeling  that  a  man  is  lohat  he  is  in  himself,  and  that  the  love 
of  doing  and  the  power  to  do  are  all  the  honors  that  he  needs;  that 
no  man  deserves  a  title  who  has  not  the  power  to  make  his  own  sim- 
ple name  a  title,  and  that  a  man's  own  life  is  the  true  university  that 
should  confer  honors  upon  him.  II.  -\v.  iikkcuek. 


The  deepest  stain  on  modern  civilization,  not  only  here  but  in  Eu- 
rope, is  the  neglect  of  securing  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  by 
proper  sanitary  regulations,  air,  light,  and  space,  sufficient  for  healthy 
existence.  Surely  the  fearful  inroads  death  makes  upon  our  little 
ones  should  stimulate  us  to  our  duty  in  this  matter. 

XV — 41. 
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HOW  DO  YOU  PRONOUNCE  LATIN  AND  GREEK? 


BY  PROF.  J.  R.  BOISE. 


This  is  a  practical  question  of  much  importance,  often  asked;  yet 
not  so  often  satisfactorily  answered.  All  who  have  undertaken  to 
teaoh  the  Classics  in  this  country,  especially  at  the  West,  have  been 
occasionally  perplexed  on  this  point.  Some  have  adhered  with  tenaci- 
ty to  the  English  method,  and  have  had  their  strong  reasons  (not 
without  secret  misgivings)  for  so  doing.  Others  have  ridiculed  the 
English  method  —  a  no  very  difhcult  task, — and  have  followed  what 
has  been  generally  called  the  continental  pronunciation.  Meanwhile, 
not  a  few,  whom  we  have  known,  have  adopted  the  rule  to  pronounce 
'  as  it  sounds  best ' ;  that  is,  they  have  pronounced,  now  in  one  way, 
now  in  another,  according  to  no  fixed  rule.  The  result  has  been  jar- 
gon, chaos.  It  is  no  great  wonder  that  classical  studies  have  not 
flourished  under  such  a  system,  or  rather  such  a  lack  of  system. 

A  step  has  at  length  been  taken  which  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  have 
a  tendency  to  introduce  uniformity.  At  the  late  meeting  of  Amer- 
ican Philologists  in  Poughkeepsie,  after  considerable  discussion  of  the 
question  How  shall  we  pronounce  Latin  and  Greek  f  a  resolution  was  passed, 
unanimously,  recommending  the  use  of  the  written  accents  in  pro- 
nouncing Greek,  and  the  continental  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  pro- 
nouncing both  Latin  and  Greek. 

Thus,  Ave  consider  that  a  beginning  has  been  made  toward  a  settle- 
ment of  this  vexed  question.  We  shall  be  surprised  if  so  great  a 
reform  is  effected  without  opposition;  but  that  it  will  eventually  be  ef- 
fected Ave  have  no  doubt.  It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  wavering  and  uncertain  to  receive  this  decided  and  clear 
expression  of  opinion  from  such  a  body  of  men  as  those  Avho  Avere 
assembled  at  Poughkeepsie. 

All  those  who  are  devoted  someAvhat  to  the  study  of  the  modern 
European  languages  —  an  item  of  groAving  importance  in  our  educa- 
tional system  — Avill  hail  this  onward  step  Avith  joy.  The  advantage  of 
a  system  nearly  uniform,  in  pronouncing  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Ger- 
man, and  the  other  modern  tongues,  is  obvious,  and  Avill  be  felt  very 
generally  by  both  teachers  of  languages  and  their  pupils. 


The  manifest  Avant  of  the  present  age  is  duly  qualified  mothers; 
mothers  Avho  have  intelligence  enough  to  apprehend  their  duty; 
courage  to  perform  it;  and  love  enough  to  sweeten  it. 
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THE    NATIONAL   EDUCATIONAL   MEETINGS. 


The  initial  gathering  of  the  great  anniversary -week  at  Trenton  was  the  meet- 
ing of  the 

XATIOXAL    SUPER IXTEXDENTS'   ASSOC! ATIOX. 

The  day  of  the  convention  being  Monday,  the  attendance  was  not  large,  and 
nothing  of  general  interest  was  accoraulishod  till  afternoon.  The  question  of 
a  National  Department  of  Education  was  introduced  by  the  address  of  the 
President,  and  led  to  a  spirited  discussion  and  its  reference  to  a  committee. 

One  of  the  addresses  of  the  evening  was  by  Rev.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board,  Connecticut,  on  the  question  oi  Rate- Bills.  The  paper  was 
ably  written;  but,  as  it  treats  of  a  subject  of  the  past,  save  with  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  we  pass  it  by,  merely  stating  the  gentleman's  arguments  against 
the  custom.  1.  No  state  that  has  once  tried  the  free  system  has  ever  adopted 
the  rate-bill.  2.  In  all  the  states  where  the  rate-bill  has  been  repealed  the 
results  of  the  change  have  met  with  general  approval.  3.  The  free  system 
greatly  increases  the  whole  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  4.  It  lessens 
irregularity  and  truancy,  thus  increasing  the  average  attendance.  5.  It  digni- 
fies the  school  iu  the  esteem  of  the  pupils.  G.  It  enhances  the  interest  of 
parents.  7.  It  quickens  the  educational  spirit  of  the  whole  people.  8.  It 
lengthens  school-terms.  9.  It  induces  the  erection  of  better  school-houses.  10. 
It  economizes  the  expenditure  of  money,  securing  better  results  for  the  same 
cost.  11.  It  breaks  down  invidious  distinctions  and  fraternizes  the  people.  12. 
The  rate-bill  is  a  source  of  perpetual  strife  and  litigation.  13.  It  is  burdensome 
and  odious  to  the  poor. 

The  leading  and  by  far  the  most  progressive  paper  of  the  meeting  was  that 
presented  by  II.  F.  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.  His  subject  was  The 
True  Ideal  of  a  System  of  American  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  Harrington  holds  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  American  system  as 
distinguished  from  any  European  system,  because  the  institutions  and  culture 
of  every  people  are  toned  and  modified  by  the  genius  of  that  people,  and  no 
where  in  Europe  has  any  system  of  education  been  framed  that  has  reference 
to  mind  as  mind.  They  have  all  been  subservient  to  the  spirit  qf  monarchy 
and  caste.  In  Prussia  the  Government  controls  the  schools  so  that  they  shall 
make  Prussians  rather  than  men.  In  England  the  universities  and  founda- 
tion-schools, whose  course  of  instruction  was  originally  framed  by  mere  acci- 
.  dent,  have  catered  to  the  aristocracy  and  neglected  the  middle  and  lower 
classes.  Our  American  schools  imitated  the  English  when  they  were  first 
formed,  and  they  have  not,  therefore,  had  an  ideal  in  harmony  with  the  de- 
mands of  American  life  and  citizenship.  Through  the  diffusion  of  education 
they  have  saved  us  from  possible  evils;  but  they  have  not  wrought  out  for  the 
nation  the  greatness  which  it  is  their  province  to  achieve  for  it,  and,  having 
no  standard,  they  have  fallen  into  serious  defects.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts, 
for  instance,  the  fag-ends  of  any  body's  time  who  can  be  induced  to  serve  on 
the  school  committee  are  considered  sufficient  for  the  work  of  school  super- 
vision. Any  body  who  is  tolerably  educated  and  decently  moral  will  do  for  a 
teacher,  and  a  large  number  of  our  schools  are  practically  eleemosynary  insti- 
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tutions  for  the  support  of  young  girls  who  can  not  get  a  living  otherwise.  The 
standard  of  scholarship,  of  course,  corresponds  with  this  low  standard  of  su- 
pervision and  teaching.  As  some  one  has  said,  "  the  teacher  is  a  machine,  the 
pupils  are  machines,  the  supervisors  outside  are  machines,  and  they  all  grind 
together  with  such  harmony  as  Providence  may  permit."  The  idea  of  disci- 
pline is  correspondingly  narrow,  and  does  not  include  the  formation  of  char- 
acter. What  is  wanted  is  an  ideal,  and  this  ideal  demands  that  the  children 
shall  be  cultured  to  become  men  and  women,  that  they  may  thereby  become 
good  citizens.  The  lecturer  asked  three  questions :  For  what  should  the  child- 
ren in  our  public  schools  be  educated?  How  should  they  be  educated?  How 
far  should  their  education  be  extended?  In  answering  these  he  strongly  dis- 
approved the  introduction  of  industrial  training  and  manual  labor  into  schools, 
and  denounced  all  sectaritnism  in  public  edueational  institutions.  He  claimed, 
also,  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory  and  free,  that  high  schools 
should  not  be  kept  wretchedly  small  in  numbers  by  an  arbitrary  standard  of 
admission,  and  that  girls  should  be  highly  educated,  because  they  are  to  be  the 
mothers  of  future  citizens,  and  the  country  can  not  have  good  citizens  with- 
out good  and  intelligent  mothers. 

Superintendent  Sears,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  presented  the  subject  oi  School  Sta- 
tistics, including  the  numbering  of  children  of  'school  age',  the  enrollment 
of  pupils,  the  computation  of  average  attendance,  the  estimating  of  the  cost 
of  tuition,  and  the  comparative  salaries  of  teachers.  All  these  subjects  need 
careful  revision,  and  he  recommended  that  they  be  referred  to  the  National 
Bureau. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  said  that  the  subject  of  school  statistics  had  already  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Association  and  formally  referred  to  the  Depart- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  ex- 
perts to  confer  with  the  National  Bureau  on  this  important  subject. 

Superintendent  Harrington,  of  New  Bedford,  considered  the  subject  of  vital 
importance,  and  hoped  such  a  committee  would  be  created. 

Superintendent  Eichards  said  the  Department  at  Washington  had  already 
done  its  best  in  this  direction,  but  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  uniform 
results.  Eeports  from  about  40  cities  were  examined,  and  tables  were  drawn 
up,  printed,  and  stereotyped  more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  although  not 
published,  for  some  unexplained  reason. 

The  Chairman  appointed  Messrs.  Henkle,  Wickersham,  and  Johnson  (State 
Superintendents),  and  EickofFand  Creery  (City  Superintendents),  as  the  com- 
mittee moved  by  Mr.  White,  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Sears  was  referred  to  them. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent  of  Pa.,  was  chosen  President 
for  the  coming  year. 


.  AMERICAN  NOEMAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  exercise  before  this  body  was  a  paper  by  Eev.  Joseph  Alden,  of  the 
Albany  Normal  School,  N.Y.,  on  How  shall  Pupils  be  Taught  to  Teach?  Nor- 
mal schools  in  this  country  are  a  comparatively  recent  thing.  European  ex- 
perience with  such  schools  is  not  in  any  great  degree  available  to  us.  Our 
work  is  to  build  up  institutions  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of 
the  United  States,  and  this  I  regard  as  a  work  worthy  of  the  best-trained  minds. 
How  did  we  learn  to  teach?  Did  we  not  all  learn  by  teaching  or  trying  to 
teach?     At  the  outset  we  selected  one  or  more  of  our  teachers  as  models,  and 
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their  example  gave  direction  to  our  course.  Teaching  is  an  art,  and  the 
teacher  is  an  artist,  a  professor  of  the  finest  of  the  fine  arts,  that  of  giving 
form  and  pressure  to  the  immortal  mind.  The  first  thing  that  we  need  in  nor- 
mal schools  is  good  teachers.  In  the  next  place,  we  should  teach  our  pupils 
the  branches  they  will  be  called  on  to  teach.  Some  suppose  that  normal 
schools  teach  the  elementary  branches  from  an  unfortunate  necessity  j  but 
from  such  an  opinion  I  differ.  Let  the  pupil  be  taught  by  one  who  knows 
how  to  teach,  and  he  will  be  apt  to  go  and  do  likewise.  Next  comes  practice 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  hence  there  must  be  a  school  for  practice,  in  which 
the  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  normal  school  should  supervise  the  teach- 
ing of  mathematics,  and  the  other  professors  should  do  the  same  in  their  re- 
spective departments.  This  practice  should  extend  over  a  period  of  at  least 
ten  weeks,  and  should  occupy  the  chief  attention  of  the  pupil  during  that  time. 
Whatever  can  be  done  with  the  higher  branches,  in  addition  to  this,  should  be 
done;  for  the  more  true  culture  the  better.  All  good  teachers  are  normal 
teachers,  and  hence  normal  schools  have  not  a  monopoly  of  this  work.  We 
must  not  expect  too  much  of  the  normal  schools,  for  sending  pupils  to  such  a 
school  will  not  necessarily  make  them  teachers.  Not  all  men  and  women  have 
the  capacity  to  become  teachers,  hut  I  believe  more  women  than  men  have  it, 
I  believe  that  if  one  out  of  five  of  those  who  enter  our  normal  schools  become 
good  teachers,  that  is  all  we  should  expect.  Normal  teachers  have  a  very  re- 
sponsible work;  and  I  think  that  in  the  position  I  now  hold  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  good  than  in  any  other  position  I  ever  held,  for  the  work  of 
training  Christian  teachers  is  not  second  in  importance  to  that  of  training 
Christian  ministers. 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  incidentally  remarked  that  it  was  a 
painful  fact  that  truth,  even  in  this  country,  made  its  way  very  slowly.  He 
differed  from  the  learned  gentleman  who  had  read  the  paper  just  presented. 
It  was  simply  a- misfortune  that  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  grammar,  as  such,  had  to  be  taught  in  the  normal  schools.  It 
was  true  they  were  compelledio  teach  these  branches,  under  the  present  system. 
If  it  were  not  compulsory  to  teach  literary  and  scientific  branches  as  such, 
there  would  be  an  abundance  of  work  for  a  two  or  three  years'  course  in  order 
to  properly  train  both  the  young  men  and  women  pupils.  If  he  understood  the 
paper,  it  assumed  to  see  teaching  done  properly,  and  then  teaching  done  under 
inspection  ;  that  these  were  suflScient  to  properly  train  teachers  for  their  pro- 
fession. He  believed  our  training-schools  could  go  much  further  than  this. 
He  believed  a  model  school  was  a  good  thing.  It  answered  a  great  purpose. 
A  distinct  training  should  be  given  in  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  edu- 
cation as  founded  on  the  laws  of  mind,  and,  if  they  pleased,  founded  on  phys- 
ical organization.  He  advocated  that  teachers  should  know  how  to  educate 
the  spirit,  body,  soul,  and  intellect.  He  believed  here  Avas  enough  to  fill  a 
course  of  from  two  to  three  years.  The  normal  schools  of  this  country,  it 
seemed  to  him,  were  imperiled  by  their  pretentious  course  of  literary  study. 
Their  course  rivaled  the  courses  in  some  of  the  very  highest  colleges. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  held  that  if  the  normal  school  had  no  such  thing  as 
normal  instruction,  then  the  Normal-School  system  could  not  bear  scrutiny. 
He  discussed  what  he  believed  were  the  proper  principles  for  unfolding  instruc- 
tion for  the  unfolding  mind.  There  was  no  analogy  between  teaching  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  Teaching  could  not  be  acquired  as  sculpture  and  jjainting 
were.    There  were  principles  in  teaching,  so  vast,  so  imi>ortant,  that  they  could 
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not  be  compared  with  simple  principles  related  to  the  materialism  of  paint- 
ing. If  the  normal  schools  wished  to  be  sustained,  and  supported,  they  must 
do  their  work  from  a  standpoint,  and  in  a  manner  so  complete  and  thorough 
that  the  whole  country  could  recognize  them  as  higher  than  simple  high 
schools.  Men  of  genius  must  be  brought  into  the  work.  There  must  be  in  the 
normal  schools  as  earnest,  as  broad  and  as  thorough  a  grappling  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  teaching  as  is  at  the  present  time  directed  to  the  principles  of  the 
sciences  He  did  not  believe  in  plastic  teachers.  The  normal  schools  of  the 
country  must  come  up  to  their  grand  opportunity.  If  he  knew  any  thing 
about  teaching,  it  was  artistic,  and  the  teacher  was  an  artist.  Every  stroke  by 
the  teacher  must  ring  on  his  own  spirit,  and  be  the  ring  of  his  own  spirit. 
No  teacher  should  be  a  mere  copyist. 

Prof.  Edward  Brooks,  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School,  Pa.,  gave  a  lecture 
on  The  Spiritual  Element  of  Education.  "We  wish  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  country.  As  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  moral  element  in  educa- 
tion, it  is  worthy  the  careful  perusal  of  all,  even  of  those  who  differ  from  the 
positions  taken.     Its  length  forbids  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  abstract. 

The  problem  of  education  is  the  problem  of  civilization,  and  upon  its  cor- 
rect solution  depend  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  purity  of  society,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  state.  It  involves  two  fundamental  elements — man  to 
be  educated,  and  knowledge  to  be  used  in  education;  and  the  character  of  a 
system  of  education  depends  upon  these  elements.  The  early  systems  of  edu- 
cation were  abstract  and  impracticable.  A  reformation  was  needed.  The 
abstract  systems  were  to  find  their  completeness  by  taking  to  themselves  a 
practical  and  material  element.  Bacon  was  the  trumpeter  who  stirred  up  the 
battle.  The  struggle  was  long  and  determined.  Scientific  culture  was  op- 
posed and  its  disciples  persecuted,  but  it  has  triumphed  over  opposition  and 
persecution.  It  has  battered  open  college-doors,  revolutionized  common- 
school  education,  and  seated  itself  proudly  in  univei-sity  chairs.  Having  won 
a  position  in  our  educational  system,  it  is  beginning  to  put  forth  claims  of 
importance  which  can  not  be  recognized.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward 
materialism  in  thought  and  culture.  My  aim  is  to  counteract  this  extreme 
tendency,  and  to  present  the  higher  subjective  or  spiritual  element.  Educa- 
tion must  begin  in  the  concrete.  The  mind  awakens  into  activity  through  the 
senses.  God  has  so  arranged  the  two  great  existences  of  the  universe  that  the 
material  seems  necessary  for  the  education  of  the  immaterial.  Nature  is  the 
first  schoolmaster,  or  rather  the  first  text-book,  in  which  is  learned  at  least 
the  alphabet  of  knowledge.  The  material  sciences  give  culture  to  the  senses  — 
the  lowest  form  of  mental  activity.  The  naturalist  becomes  sharp-eyed,  quick 
to  detect  similarities  of  form  and  color,  and  gains  a  memory  well  stored  with 
facts.  These  are  compared  and  classified,  and  the  results  are  organized  into 
science.  This  gives  exercise  to  the  faculties  of  judgment,  classification,  and 
generalization,  and  aflJ'ords  the  means  of  their  growth  and  development.  But 
here  they  stop  in  their  educational  influence.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
natural  history  will  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  spiritual  element  in  ed- 
ucation. The  culture  of  the  understanding  is  higher  than  the  culture  of  the 
senses.  To  think  is  nobler  than  to  see  and  to  hear;  to  deal  with  thoughts  is 
better  than  to  deal  with  things.  Culture  rises,  therefore,  as  we  pass  from  facts 
and  phenomena  to  laws  and  principles.  Hence  physics,  including  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  etc.,  give  a  higher  culture  than  natural  history.  But 
these  sciences  are  also  limited  in  their  educational  value.     They  do  not,  except 
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where  mathematics  is  involved,  rise  above  inductive  culture.  Mathematics  give 
exercise  to  deductive  thought.  Through  these  means  man  attains  his  highest 
intellectual  development.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  crowned  by  common  consent  as 
prince  of  science,  won  his  trophies  here.  The  power  which  the  study  of  math- 
ematics confers  commands  the  admiration  of  mankind.  By  it  man  determ- 
ines the  velocity  of  light,  puts  his  measuring-line  about  the  sun,  and  weighs  a 
planet  as  in  a  balance.  He  takes  the  facts  which  the  long  arm  of  the  telescope 
has  dragged  down  from  the  skies,  puts  them  into  an  equation,  and  by  an  alge- 
braic manipulation  prophesies  the  condition  of  the  heavens  for  centuries  to 
come.  He  sits  down  in  his  closet,  works  away  with  his  diagrams  and  symbols, 
catches  a  wandering  asteroid  in  his  algebraic  lasso,  and,  turning  to  the  star- 
gazer,  tells  him  to  point  his  telescope  to  the  heavens,  and  lo!  anew-found 
planet  marches  across  his  field.  But  still  mathematics  fail  to  educate  the 
highest  and  best  parts  of  our  nature.  The  importance  of  science  in  education 
should  be  fully  recognized.  It  has  banished  dreamy  speculation,  given  defi- 
niteness  to  thought  and  inquiry,  and  put  a  vitalizing  spirit  into  certain  depart- 
ments of  elementary  instruction.  The  Baconian  innovation  by  which  the 
mind  burst  the  shackles  of  ancient  methods  has  given  birth  to  more  elevated 
ones.  The  triumphs  of  science  have  been  wonderful.  By  them  Cuvier  j^icks 
up  a  fossil  bone,  and  lo!  the  animal  walks  before  him.  Agassiz  finds  a  single 
scale,  and  by  the  touch  of  his  scientific  wand  transforms  it  into  a  living  fish 
of  the  Palgeozoic  age.  Lyell  tells  you  how  long  Niagara  has  been  flowing. 
Hugh  Miller  unrolls  the  earth  like  a  scroll,  and  reads  the  history  of  the  crea- 
tion in  the  great  physical  Bible.  Science  should  never  be  omitted,  yet  should 
occupy  the  lower  and  subordinate  position  in  the  curriculum  of  study.  Facts 
are  important;  but  to  deal  with  facts  only  would  be  to  dwarf  our  higher  nature. 
A  man  of  mere  facts  is  either  a  sceptic  or  a  bigot,  and  lowers  himself  to  the 
lowest  plane.  His  view  is  confirmed  by  the  materialistic  philosophies  of  the 
age.  Spiritual  culture  demands  the  education  of  the  reason  or  intuitive  pow- 
er. The  spiritual  eye  is  to  be  made  bright  and  its  range  of  vision  enlarged,  that 
it  may  find  a  God  in  nature  and  revelation.  The  sensibilities  claim  their  share 
in  this  higher  training.  Heart-culture  is  as  important  as  head-culture  —  is  it 
not  more  important?  A  good  feeling  is  worth  more  than  a  fact  —  a  sentiment 
than  a  principle.  A  fact  is  a  stone  in  the  temple  of  science;  a  sentiment  is  a 
stone  in  the  temple  of  character;  and  character  is  better  than  science.  An- 
other element  in  spiritual  culture  is  the  will.  It  is  the  sovereign  among  our 
powers.  Seated  upon  its  regal  throne,  it  issues  its  mandates,  and  intellect  and 
sensibility  afi'ord  a  willing  obedience.  The  aesthetic  nature  demands  culture. 
Nature  enjoins  this  duty  by  the  provision  she  has  made  for  it.  Art  comes 
laden  with  its  treasures  for  this  work.  A  stanza  of  poetry  every  day,  in  place 
of  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  will  pay  both  pupil  and  teacher.  A  school-song 
in  the  heart  of  a  child  will  do  as  much  for  its  character  as  a  fact  in  its  mem- 
ory. The  cradle-song  that  fell  from  a  mother's  lips  becomes  a  sacred  memory 
that  inspires  the  life.  Spiritual  culture  requires  the  training  of  the  moral 
nature.  Moral  power  is  worth  more  than  learning  or  genius.  The  intellect 
of  the  nation  should  be  consecrated  to  virtue.  Learning  should  be  put  into 
the  channel  of  righteousness.  The  youth  of  the  land  should  be  made  to  feci 
that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  The  religious 
nature  should  receive  culture.  Religion  embraces  three  elements  —  faith,  love, 
and  obedience.  To  develop  inquiry  is  right,  but  there  is  a  place  where  inquiry 
must  stop.    The  exclusive  study  of   the  sciences  tends  to  undermine  faith. 
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Seeing  eflect  i-elated  to  cause,  science  fails  to  discover  a  first  cause.  Pupils 
should  be  led  to  see  that  all  science  begins  and  ends  in  faith ;  that  beyond  the 
known  stretches  a  great  unknown;  that  the  loftiest  attainments  of  the  intel- 
lect are  but  a  mountain-peak  from  which  we  may  catch  glimpses  of  a  land  of 
glory  beyond.  The  love  element  of  religion  should  be  developed  early.  Love 
is  the  golden  cord  that  binds  the  soul  to  honor  and  duty.  Love  is  the  essence 
of  religion.  We  obey  God  because  we  love  him.  The  child  should  be  made 
obedient.  Obedience  to  others  gives  self-control.  The  habit  of  obedience  to 
superiors  leads  to  obedience  to  the  laws  of  right  and  conscience.  The  culture 
of  these  three  powers  is  religious  culture.  The  relation  is  simple  and  logical. 
Faith  leads  to  love,  and  love  to  obedience.  Faith  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  love  rears  the  temple  of  obedience;  or,  perhaps,  in  a  better  figure,  faith 
is  the  soil  in  which  grows  the  tree  of  love,  and  obedience  is  the  ripened  fruit. 
Let  teachers  plant  the  tree  of  love  in  the  soil  of  faith  in  God,  and  it  will 
reward  them  with  the  golden  fruit  of  obedience.  The  religious  nature  is  the 
mother  of  art.  It  aids  the  progress  of  science.  Eeligion  was  before  science; 
religion  kindled  and  preserved  the  flame.  The  learning  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doos was  with  the  priests;  priests  watched  over  the  light  of  knowledge  in  the 
dark  ages,  and  priests  went  down  to  Spain,  brought  up  the  learning  of  the 
Saracens,  and  spread  it  over  Europe.  The  religious  nature  reaches  downward 
and  elevates  science,  inspiring  it  with  divine  attributes.  Inspired  with  relig- 
ious feeling,  Plato  could  say,  "  God  geometrizes  I  "  Kepler  could  exclaim,  "  0 
God,  I  but  think  thy  thought  after  thee!"  And  Miiller  believes  that  "  the 
eye  of  man  may  catch  the  eye  of  God  beaming  out  from  the  midst  of  his 
works."  For  spiritual  culture,  inspiration  is  better  than  instruction.  It  is 
better  to  inspire  the  heart  with  a  noble  sentiment  than  to  teach  a  truth  of 
of  science.  The  two  great  teachers  of  antiquity  were  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Plato  was  warm  and  poetic;  Aristotle  was  cold  and  logical.  Aristotle  has 
guided  the  mind  in  search  of  knowledge,  but  Plato  has  inspired  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  heart.  Aristotle  has  instructed  the  intellect  for  centuries,  but 
Plato  has  quickened  the  heart-beats  of  the  ages.  The  best  work  of  the  educat- 
or is  the  training  of  the  spiritual  nature.  We  honor  the  discoverer  of  a  new 
planet  or  continent,  but  posterity  will  hold  in  sacred  remembrance  those  who 
put  a  single  idea  or  sentiment  into  the  soul  by  which  it  shall  be  incited  to  a 
higher  life.  In  the  day  when  the  great  Master  makes  his  awards,  the  bright- 
est wreath  will  be  placed  upon  the  brow  of  him  who  has  done  the  most  for  the 
spiritual  culture  of  the  race. 

Prof.  John  Ogden,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 
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The  interest  of  the  week  centred  in  the  meeting  of  this  body,  not  only 
because  it  is  considered  the  leading  association,  but  because  the  exercises  were 
of  more  general  interest.  We  can  only  make  room  for  brief  abstracts  of  a  few 
of  the  papers  presented. 

The  address  of  lion.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pa.,  both  from  the  importance  of 
the  subject  and  its  ability,  was  one  of  the  most  valuable.  His  subject  was  The 
State  in  its  relation  to  Higher  Education.  While  much  attention  has  been  paid 
to  elementary  education,  higher  education  has  been  neglected;  but  the  import- 
ance of  attending  to  it,  owing  to  its  relations  to  good  government,  should  not 
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be  overlooked.  The  whole  field  of  education  is  included  iu  two  divisions :  Ele- 
mentary education,  meaning  that  degree  which  is  usually  imparted  in  our 
public  schools;  and  higher  education,  meaning  all  education  of  a  grade  above 
this,  whether  imparted  in  high  school,  academy,  or  college.  All  individuals 
may  justly  claim  the  right  to  receive  an  elementary  education.  Certainly  all 
individuals  can  receive  such  an  education.  Even  idiots  can  learn  something,  and 
little  is  risked  in  asserting  that  one  of  the  characteristics  of  mind,  whether 
Baconian  in  its  strength  or  idiotic  in  its  weakness,  is  its  capability  of  receiving 
instruction.  And  all  individuals  need  such  an  education  to  enable  them  to 
perform  the  work  of  life.  Men  may  be  beasts  of  burden  without  education. 
Mere  physical  strength  is  enough  to  enable  one  to  push  and  pull.  Skill  added 
to  strength,  even  without  scholastic  instruction,  may  make  efficient  workers. 
But  even  a  low  degree  of  education  is  a  benefit  to  the  laborer.  The  unedu- 
cated man  must  leave  undone  the  noblest  part  of  his  life-work.  Ilis  sphere 
must  be  narrow,  his  influence  circumscribed.  Such  an  education  is  also  ne- 
cessary for  the  fulfillment  of  man's  destiny,  the  end  for  which  his  fully-devel- 
oped powers  fit  him.  The  individual  accomplishes  his  destiny  physically 
when  his  body  has  attained  its  maturity  of  strength  and  beauty,  and  mentally 
when  all  his  mental  powers  have  reached  their  highest  perfection.  The  intel- 
lect of  the  ignorant  man  either  lies  wholly  dormant,  or  is  unequally  and  in- 
harmoniously  developed;  and  no  one  will  claim  that  such  a  person  has  ful- 
filled his  destiny.  These  admitted  truths  prove,  also,  the  right  of  all  individ- 
uals to  receive  a  higher  education.  Facts  show  that  all  can  learn  something, 
that  all  but  a  few  can  learn  a  great  deal,  and  that  vast  numbers  can  attain  a 
high  degree  of  scholarship  and  culture.  Every  individual  should  be  allowed 
to  receive  all  the  education  of  which  he  is  capable.  His  ability  alone  should 
limit  his  opportunity.  If  a  little  education  is  an  aid  in  life,  a  higher  educa- 
tion must  furnish  still  greater  aid.  A  good  education  enables  one  to  see  farther 
back  and  front,  farther  up  and  down.  It  extends  his  sphere  and  enlarges  his 
environment.  It  makes  him  more  the  master  of  experience  and  less  its  slave_ 
It  gives  him  the  range  of  the  upper  air,  whence  the  great  men  of  the  world 
have  drawn  their  inspiration  and  their  strength.  An  elementary  education  is 
necessary,  as  a  preparation  for  the  fulfillment  of  man's  destiny,  but  it  is  entire- 
ly inadequate  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end,  for  this  requires  the  full  de- 
velopment of  all  his  powers,  and  can  only  be  efl'ected  by  an  education  of  the 
most  liberal  kind.  The  education  which  creates  only  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  does  not  go  very  far  to  impart  that  discipline  which  makes 
the  soul  rich  in  knowledge,  strength,  and  culture.  It  works  solely  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  mind,  and  scarcely  stirs  the  depths  in  which  all  that  is  noblest  and 
best  in  human  character  takes  root.  It  is  next  proper  to  inquire  to  what  extent 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  provide  for  such  a  higher  education.  Its  duty  to 
make  provision  for  furnishing  an  elementary  education  rests  on  two  classes  of 
reasons — those  which  relate  to  the  worth  of  education,  and  those  which  relate 
to  the  policy  of  conferring  upon  some  certain  authority  the  power  to  regulate 
sj'stems  of  schools.  Among  reasons  belonging  to  the  first  class  are  these :  Such 
an  education  tends  to  prevent  crime,  to  increase  a  nation's  wealth,  to  promote 
popular  happiness,  to  make  good  citizens,  to  bring  about  equality  between  dif- 
ferent classes,  and  to  mould  our  diversified  people  into  one  grand  nationality. 
Among  reasons  of  the  second  class  are:  State  schools  tend  to  make  education 
more  general,  to  make  it  cheaper,  and  to  make  it  better.    The  present  design 
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is  to  prove  that  all  the  reasons  that  can  be  given  in  favor  of  state  provision  for 
elementary  education  apply  with  equal  if  not  greater  force  in  favor  of  its 
doing  the  same  thing  in  regard  to  higher  education.  If  any  doubt  exists  as  to 
the  eflect  of  elementary  education  in  preventing  crime  and  softening  its  char- 
acter, there  can  be  none  whatever  as  to  the  effect  of  a  higher  education  in  this 
respect.  It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  a  thoroughly-educated  man,  a  graduate  of 
one  of  our  high  schools  or  colleges,  is  sent,  as  a  convict,  to  prison.  Henry  C. 
Carey  asserts  that  "Wealth  consists  in  the  power  to  command  the  always- 
gratuitous  services  of  nature."  The  human  intellect  is  the  source  of  this  power 
to  command,  and  therefore  the  source  of  all  wealth;  from  which  it  is  easy  to 
infer  that  education  creates  wealth,  and  the  higher  the  education  the  greater  its 
power  in  this  respect.  The  ignorant  have  but  a  narrow  range  of  enjoyments, 
and  these  afford  little  more  than  mere  animal  gratifications.  Their  power  of 
enjoyment,  too,  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  educated,  for  happiness  of  a  high 
order  can  only  come  to  those  whose  minds  have  been  fitted  by  culture  to  cast 
behind  them  the  lower  world  of  sense  and  revel  in  the  higher  world  of  reason. 
Probably  the  most  potent  reason  that  has  influenced  the  American  States  to  es- 
tablish systems  of  common  schools  is  the  conviction  that  their  own  existence 
is  not  secure  unless  the  people  be  intelligent.  Every  ignorant  man  who  holds 
an  office,  puts  a  vote  in  a  ballot-box,  or  serves  on  a  jury,  endangers  the  success 
of  republican  institutions;  and  this  danger  is  not  guarded  against  by  furnish- 
ing the  peojjle  with  an  elementary  education  only.  It  is,  therefore,  the  duty 
of  the  state  to  interest  itself  in  educating-  its  people  much  beyond  the  mere 
elements  of  knowledge.  A  system  of  higher  education,  moreover,  is  a  neces- 
sary complement  to  an  elementary  system.  The  manners  and  morals  of  a 
people,  that  is,  its  place  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  are  greatly  dependent  on 
the  degree  of  education  received  by  them,  and  no  education  that  does  not  ex- 
tend beyond  the  elements  of  knowledge  can  have  a  very  marked  civilizing  ef- 
fect. Men  of  learning  do  much  to  give  people  an  honorable  position  in  the 
family  of  nations.  In  the  absence  of  such  men  no  nation  of  the  past  has  been 
able  to  place  itself  conspicuously  on  the  page  of  history.  Take  from  Grecian 
records  names  like  those  of  Solon  and  Socrates,  Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  you 
strip  it  of  the  best  of  that  which  makes  it  a  history  for  the  world.  And  it  is 
the  Universities  of  Germany  that  have  made  her  Bismarcks  and  fought  herSa- 
dowas,  and  continue,  like  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night, 
to  lead  the  world  of  thought  toward  its  promised  land.  Only  self-governed 
citizens  can  make  a  self-governed  nation.  No  other  cause  did  so  much  to  over- 
throw the  republics  of  the  old  world  as  the  existence  of  great  numbers  of  un- 
thinking citizens,  who  could  be  used  by  demagogues  for  selfish  purposes.  The 
recent  civil  war  cost  the  nation  1,000,000  lives,  $10,000,000,000,  and  an  untold 
amount  of  suffering,  and  occurred  solely  in  consequence  of  a  few  ambitious 
leaders'  being  able  to  mislead  ignorant  multitudes.  Just  now,  perhaps,  the 
danger  that  most  threatens  our  institutions  is  the  liability  to  corruption  that 
exists  among  public  men.  It  can  not  be  claimed  that  education,  however  lib- 
eral, can  ever  become  a  cure  for  this  evil;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  heads  of 
whisky-rings,  kings  of  lobbies,  railroad  stock-jobbers,  political  go-betweens, 
and  the  whole  class  of  public  plunderers,  who  do  the  dirty  work  for  parties,  for 
corporations,  for  seekers  after  power,  are  almost  exclusively  men  of  native 
strength  of  character,  but  of  little  education.  What  a  service  the  educators  of 
the  nation  would  render  if  they  could  rid  it  of  these  money-changers,  that  de- 
file every  thing  they  touch  —  these  vampires,  that  live  on  the  blood  they  suck 
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from  honest  men  —  these  assassins  of  liberty  1  The  sum  of  all  our  argument 
is  this:  The  relation  of  an  American  State  to  higher  education  should  be  that 
of  a  regulator,  a  protector,  a  supporter,  a  true  mother.  By  inducing  our  states 
to  encourage  higher  education  we  shall  one  day  build  up  for  our  beloved 
country  an  educational  system  which  will  be  the  grandest  and  best  the  world 
has  yet  seen,  and  which,  in  due  time,  as  its  full  fruition,  will  train  up  gener- 
ations of  men,  models  in  all  that  constitutes  true  manhood. 

The  brief  paper  of  Mrs.  Eandall,  of  Oswego,  N.Y.,  took  a  sensible  view  of 
its  subject,  Isatural  Reading,  and  was  a  beautiful  illustration  of  it.  In  every 
department  of  science  and  art,  Nature  is  the  great  school-mistress.  She  does 
not  dictate  long  exercises,  and  say  to  us  "Say  your  lessons!  "  but  she  gives  us 
caskets  containing  unknown  mysteries,  and  guides  and  strengthens  our  fingers 
as  we  turn  the  key.  Every  great  artist  is  a  student  of  Nature.  Ristori,  by  the 
magic  of  her  voice,  her  expressive  face,  and  her  natural  gestures,  moves  her 
audience  to  laughter  or  to  tears,  and  all  this  while  speaking  in  an  unknown 
tongue.  As  teachers  we  must  cultivate  feeling  in  the  children.  As  to  the 
old  mode  of  school-reading,  or,  rather,  school  '  shrieking ',  we  hope  itwill  soon 
be  remembered  only  as  a  barbarism  of  the  past.  A  boy  once  had  to  read  the 
passage  "  Keep  thy  tongue  from  evil  and  thy  lips  from  guile,"  and  he  read  it, 

in  the  old   school  way,   "Keep  —  thy  —  tongue  —  from  —  evil  —  and  —  thy 

lips  —  from — girls!  "  We  may  get  natural  reading  in  schools  in  many  ways. 
In  addition  to  the  reading-lesson  of  the  book,  let  the  children  read  some  times 
the  daily  news.  The  matter  of  the  lesson  should  not  be  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  the  child,  Avho  should  spend  time  in  studying  it,  and  should  be 
able  to  define  every  word  and  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  language.  A  page 
or  two  almost  always  suffices  for  a  lesson.  Let  the  piece  be  read  in  sections  and 
afterward  reviewed.  Concert  reading  is  a  good  exercise  for  variety  and  vocal 
culture,  but  it  should  be  judiciously  used.  We  are  learning  in  these  days  that 
reading  is  a  branch  of  resthetic  culture.  To  this  end  there  must  be  a  lively 
imagination  combined  with  artistic  skill.  Such  actors  as  Booth  and  Ristori, 
such  readers  as  Fanny  Kemble  and  Murdoch,  such  singers  as  Jenny  Lind  and 
Parepa,  are  really  Raphaels  and  Angelos.  The  requisites  for  good  reading  are 
observation,  imitation,  feeling,  artistic  skill,  and  'common  sense'. 

The  Criterion  of  Education  was  the  subject  of  an  earnest  and  eloquent  ad- 
dress by  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio.  All  partisan  controversy  tends  to  the 
adoption  of  extreme  and  narrow  views.  This  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
long-protracted  controversy  respecting  the  worth  of  classical  and  scientific 
studies.  The  narrow  partisan  of  the  classics  passes  from  a  recognition  of  their 
great  importance  as  an  element  of  liberal  culture  to  the  advocacy  of  their  es- 
sential value.  For  educational  purposes  the  ancient  languages  are  nearly 
every  thing;  science  is  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  the  partisan  of  the  physi- 
cal sciences  not  only  declares  them  of  preeminent  worth  for  every  purpose,  but 
pronounces  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  worse  than  worthless.  The  class- 
ical partisan  urges  that  the  sole  end  of  education  is  the  development  of  man's 
faculties  in  due  harmony  and  equipoise,  and  makes  the  scholar's  sublimest 
achievement  to  be  the  exquisite  and  delicate  expi'ession  of  an  exquisite  and 
delicate  thought.  Oj)posed  to  this  criterion  is  that  which  asks  of  every  study 
"Of  what  practical  use  will  its  facts  be?"  and  thus  makes  human  life  to 
rest  on  the  broad  base  of  bread-winning  activities^  and  to  taper  to  the  apex  of 
taste  and  sentiment.  To  this  pyramidal  criterion  all  knowledge  is  summoned. 
The  statement  of  these  two  theories  paves  the  way  to  the  inquiry  "What  is 
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the  complete  function  of  education?  "  In  answering  this,  I  reverently  accept 
the  truth  that  man  is  the  child  of  God,  created  in  his  image  and  for  his  glory, 
and  crowned  as  an  heir  of  immortality.  This  being  has  two  natures  —  a  regal 
soul,  a  subject  body.  The  soul's  birthright  is  capacity  to  know,  feel,  will,  en- 
joy;  but  all  this  may  be  buried  in  a  napkin  or  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pottage. 
Man's  God-like  spiritual  nature  is  tabernacled  in  flesh,  and  its  development 
limited  by  2">hysical  conditions.  The  body  is  not  only  the  home  of  the  soul,  it 
is  also  its  agent,  its  helj^er  and  nourisher.  Through  the  bodily  senses  what  , 
raptures  flow  into  the  soul  I  Through  the  body,  too,  what  diseases  enter  the 
very  citadel  of  the  mind!  And  what  is  the  worth  of  this  physical  temple 
when  reason  staggers  at  its  portals,  or  idiocy  stares  through  its  windows? 
The  soul  is  the  supreme  human  fact;  and  the  perfection  of  that  soul  is  man's 
supreme  jDersonal  duty.  While  the  first  great  commandment  bids  him  love 
God  with  all  his  heart,  the  second  seals  him  as  a  member  of  the  great  brother- 
hood of  man.  Love  to  your  neighbor  is  like  mercy  —  'twice  blessed'.  As 
the  perfection  of  his  higher  nature  is  man's  chief  personal  duty,  so  the  devel- 
opment and  culture  of  the  child's  spiritual  being  is  the  highest  parental  duty. 
What  man  most  needs  is  not  better  leeks  and  onions,  but  deliverance  from  the 
Egypt  of  spiritual  bondage.  The  supreme  human  want  is  a  higher  manhood. 
There  is  a  fatal  defect  in  that  philosophy  of  life  that  regards  man  as  a  grand 
physical  organism,  born  of  nature  and  reaching  up  to  nothing  1  Such  a  view 
reverses  the  ends  of  human  existence.  A  complete  life  is  a  truncated  cone, 
resting  on  the  smaller  base  of  physical  being,  and  lifting  itself  by  widening 
sections  of  nobler  activities,  until  it  fills  the  circle  of  the  soul's  highest  wants, 
and  loses  itself  in  the  infinite  perfections  of  its  Maker.  The  first  and  highest 
function  of  school  training  is  discipline;  the  second  is  knowledge.  The  dis- 
ciplinary function  includes  the  development  of  the  soul  and  the  nurture  of 
the  body.  The  acquisitive  function  includes  the  gaining  of  knowledge  for 
life's  higher  duties  and  for  'getting  a  living'.  The  values  of  a  school  study 
as  a  means  of  mental  discipline,  and  as  a  guide  in  life,  are  two  criteria  by 
which  to  determine  its  worth.  A  branch  that  meets  both  is  of  assured  worth. 
It  may  be  true,  as  Froude  says,  that  every  honest  occupation  to  which  a  man 
sets  his  hand  would  raise  him  into  a  philosopher  if  he  mastered  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  belongs  to  his  craft;  but  this  method  of  making  philosophers  is 
hardly  practicable  in  our  schools.  Such  stuff,  indeed,  is  utterly  Utopian. 
The  knowledge  directly  used  in  the  trades  can  receive  but  little  attention  in 
a  course  of  general  education,  especially  as  no  boy  in  this  country  knows 
what  he  may  be  called  to  do;  and  the  mastery  of  science  is  mainly  useful 
only  as  imparting  habits  of  scientific  thought  and  observation,  an  intellectual 
keenness,  and  a  power  of  inductive  reasoning,  which  are  always,  and  in  every 
pursuit,  of  practical  value.  What  man  most  needs  as  a  preparation  for  life's 
work  is  not  special  knowledge,  but  mental  aptitude  and  power.  Knowledge 
may  guide  and  enlighten,  but  discipline  gives  strength  of  soul,  self-poise, 
grasp,  inspiration;  and  these  are  the  lucky  winners  of  success  in  all  the  emer- 
gencies of  life.  The  prime  want  in  getting  a  living,  which  Mr.  Froude  makes 
the  chief  end  of  life,  is  'brains,  sir  I '  —  a  mind  keen-sighted  and  far-sighted, 
steady  in  aim  and  purpose,  and  full  of  faith.  Thought  sits  at  the  wheel  and 
loom;  sews  and  embroiders;  prints  before  breakfast  the  fifty-thousand  edi- 
tion of  the  morning  paper;  conveys  intelligence  around  the  globe  by  the 
lightning's  flash;  belts  the  continent  with  roads  and  bridges  of  iron;  sits 
bomb-proof  on  the  wave,   and  crumbles   forts  of  granite  as  though  they  were 
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toy  houses.  In  educating  an  American  citizen  we  are  not  training  an  English 
operative  or  a  Chinese  coolie.  He  may  be  a  hewer  of  wood,  but  if  his  life  an- 
swers life's  great  end,  he  will  also  be  a  hewer  of  wrong.  A  school  curriculum 
should  embrace  all  the  four  great  departments  of  human  knowledge  —  to  wit, 
language,  mathematics,  physical  science,  and  mental  and  social  science.  My 
plea  is  for  an  education  that  prepares  the  head  to  think  the  truth,  the  heart  to 
to  feel  and  enjoy  it,  the  will  to  purpose,  and  the  hand  to  do  it. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Association  are  —  Fresident,  D.  B.  Ilagar,  Principal 
of  Salem,  Normal  School,  Mass.;  Secretary,  A.  P.  Marble,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Treasurer,  W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa;  with  13  Vice-Presidents,  and  18 
Counselors. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

Educational  Annivkksaries. — We  feel  that,  in  giving  the  pages  of  the  pres- 
ent number  so  largely  to  an  account  of  the  various  educational  meetings  of  va- 
cation, we  present  a  mass  of  intelligence  which  will  be  interesting  and  valua- 
ble. During  the  two  months  each  one  of  a  A'^ast  army  of  teachers  attended 
some  one  of  these  gatherings,  and  what  was  accomplished  at  the  others  will 
be  of  interest  for  comjiiarison  and  suggestions.  Vacation  aflorded  a  relief  from 
the  labors  of  the  school-room,  and  brought  its  measure  of  other  work  not  less 
important  in  the  grand  educational  enterprise.  The  present  number  is  de- 
voted quite  largely  to  an  account  of  what  was  done. 

The  National  Associations. —  Elsewhere  are  given  brief  notices  and  sketches 
of  the  addresses  and  papers  before  these  bodies,  for  which  we  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  excellent  report  of  their  meetings  contained  in  the  New-York 
Tribune.  These  abstracts  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  whole. 
Making  all  due  allowances  for  lapse  of  time  in  judging  of  former  meetings,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that,  in  jjower  and  directness  of  effort,  the  papers  presented  at 
Trenton  excelled,  as  a  whole,  those  of  any  previous  meeting.  Numerically 
the  occasion  was  a  decided  success.  Teachers  poured  in  until  the  city  ac- 
knowledged its  hospitality  tried  to  surplusage.  The  register  contained  the 
names  of  between  1200  and  1600  persons  from  abroad,  and  the  paid  member- 
ship of  the  Teachers'  Association  numbered  between  GOO  and  700.  Twenty- 
eight  states  were  represented. 

But  it  was  not  the  fact  of  the  assembling  of  so  great  a  number  of  earnest 
men  and  women,  but  that  they  were  in  earnest  as  teachers,  that  made  the  oc- 
casion of  the  greatest  profit  to  those  present.  There  is  at  such  a  time  a  spirit 
of  enthusiasm  pervading  the  whole  atmosphere,  shown  by  the  cordial  greet- 
ing, the  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  the  relation  of  personal  experiences,  the 
mutual  consultations,  and  the  general  interchange  of  thought,  which  gives  a 
zest  to  the  enjoyment  and  contributes  largely  to  the  profit  of  the  occasion.  To 
speak  more  particularly  of  the  things  done,  beyond  the  exercises  provided  for 
in  the  programme,  the 
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National  Superintendents'  Association  discussed  the  subject  of  Examination 
and  Licensing  of  Teachers,  an  exercise  very  suggestive  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  methods  practiced  in  different  states.  The  subject  of  a  Na- 
tional Department  of  Education  was  quite  fully  discussed,  and  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  this  body  and  the  Teachers'  Association  was  appointed  to  present  the 
matter  before  Congress  at  its  next  session,  to  which  time  and  place  this  body 
adjourned  to  hold  its  next  meeting. 

The  American  Normal  Association  found  a  single  day  too  short  a  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  many  important  practical  questions  which  came  before  it. 
The  principles  and  methods  of  normal  instruction,  if  they  can  be  considered 
settled,  are  not  understood  by  the  great  mass  of  teachers  of  normal  schools, 
which  have  been  so  rapidly  established  of  late.  Hence,  the  Association  de- 
cided to  lengthen  its  nextsession  to  three  days  —  the  Friday,  Saturday  and 
Monday  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' Association.  Aside 
from  a  consideration  of  the  irrepressible  and  vexatious  question  of  a  Course  of 
Study  for  Normal  Schools,  the  discussions  took  the  character  of  statements  of 
methods  pursued  in  different  institutions. 

The  programme  of  thei  National  Teachers'  Association  was  overcrowded,  so 
that  the  time  allotted  to  the  discussion  of  the  various  topics,  as  well  as  of  any 
miscellaneous  questions,  was  otherwise  appropriated.  Upon  one  subject,  how- 
ever, that  of  Christianity  in  the  Public  Schools,  Hon.  Joseph  "White,  of  Mass., 
Judge  Field,  of  N.J.,  and  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  spoke  words  befitting  the 
imiJortance  of  a  question  which  promises  to  be  the  cause  of  intense  feeling  in 
the  administration  of  our  educational  systems.  We  may  at  another  time 
give  our  readers  an  outline  of  the  views  of  these  men. 

One  feature  of  the  week  was  admirably  planned,  and  added  much  to  the  con- 
venience and  profit  of  all  attending.  We  refer  to  the  display  made  by  pub- 
lishing and  school-furnishing  houses.  The  rooms  of  the  two  lower  floors  of  the 
Model-School  Building  —  and  they  could  not  have  been  better  adapted  to  the 
purpose  —  were  appropriated  to  this  use;  and  probably  there  has  never  been 
in  this  country  a  more  varied  and  extensive  exhibition  of  the  materiel  used 
for  instruction.     It  certainly  was  a  credit  to  all  connected  with  it. 

Rkpokt  of  the  Board  op  Examinees. — 

Normal,  III.,  Aug.  ISth,  1SG9. 
HoK.  N.  Bateman,  Sup't  Fuh.  Instruction,  Springfield,  111. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  the  report  of  the  Examination  of 
Candidates  for  State  Teachers'  Certificates,  held  at  Normal,  Aug.  lOth-llth 
inst.,  as  conducted  under  your  appointment  by  the  following  Board  of  Exam- 
iners: James  H.  Blodgett,  Rockford ;  Profs.  E.  C.  Hewett,  John  W.  Cook,  and 
Wm.  L.  Pillsbury,  of  the  Normal  University;  and  H.  L.  Boltwood,  Princeton. 

Twenty-five  candidates  presented  themselves  —  twenty-one  gentlemen  and 
four  ladies.  Three  gentlemen  withdrew  from  the  trial  during  the  first  half-day. 
The  result  of  the  work  of  the  rest  is  submitted   herewith. 

Some  candidates  presented  themselves  who  had  not  the  requisite  experience 
in  teaching.  It  was  deemed  best  to  allow  them  to  test  their  scholarship  and 
allow  the  result  to  stand  for  its  worth,  until  the  proper  testimonials  are  earned 
of  successful  teaching,  when  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  those  reaching  the 
required  standard  of  scholarship.  Some  inconvenience  may  thus  arise;  but 
the  Board  thinks  it  is  best  to  allow  those  who  apply  in  good  faith  to  pass  ex- 
amination in  this  way,  unless  inconvenience  more  serious  shall  arise  from  it. 
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The  cost  of  travel  especially  is  enough  to  prevent  serious  burden  to  examiners 
from  this  source,  while  the  advantage  to  the  successful  person  is  considerable. 

Scries  of  questions  for  written  answers  were  submitted  upon  the  following 
topics :  "Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Orthography,  Geography,  History, — 
which,  with  a  twenty-minute  paper  to  be  written  regarding  the  Eclipse  of 
Aug.  7th  inst.,  by  which  to  estimate  the  writer's  use  of  language,  were  classed 
by  the  Board,  in  making  an  average,  as  Elementary  branches;  in  Geometry, 
Algebra,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  Anatomy  and  Physiology, —  classed  as 
Higher  branches;  and  questions  for  oral  answers  were  submitted  in  Reading, 
Theory  and  Tractico  of  Teaching,  and  the  School-Law. 

Each  candidate  placed  his  address  upon  a  card  and  sealed  it  in  an  en- 
velope, the  card  having  been  previously  numbered  and  having  been  drawn 
by  him.  The  number  thus  allotted  to  each  was  written  by  him  upon  every 
paper  he  wrote,  and  was  the  guide  to  the  Board  in  identifying  the  papers  that 
belonged  to  the  same  individual.  The  oral  examination  was  of  necessity 
recorded  against  candidates  by  names.  After  all  the  written  work  had  been 
passed  upon,  the  envelopes  were  opened,  and  the  whole  was  recorded  against 
the  parties  indicated  as  entitled  to  the  various  marks.  To  promote  relative 
justice,  the  paj^ers  upon  any  one  subject  were  examined  throughout  by  the 
same  member  of  the  Board,  thus  securing  as  uniform  a  standard  of  marking 
in  each  branch  as  practicable. 

The  Board  deemed  the  elementary  branches  the  more  important  and  essen- 
tial part  of  the  subjects  submitted,  and  decided  that  in  branches  not  so  gener- 
ally required  the  requisite  standard  should  be  less  rigid;  while  the  Oral  ex- 
amination, for  various  reasons  incidental  to  conducting  it,  should  be  expected 
to  reach  a  higher  per  cent,  than  either,  and  that  each  mark  in  the  oral  examin- 
ation should  count  equal  to  one-half  in  written  work,  as  there  were  but  three 
topics  in  Oral  work,  but  six  in  Elementary  and  six  in  Higher  branches.  Pre- 
vious to  reckoning  the  averages,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  standard  for  rec- 
ommendation for  certificates  the  attainment  of  (75)  seventy-five  per  cent,  in 
Elementary  branches,  (60)  sixty  per  cent,  in  Higher,  and  (80)  eighty  per  cent, 
in  Oral,  or  an  aggregate  of  (175)  One  hundred  and  seventy-five.  (75  Elementa- 
ry +  60  Higher  +  40  (or  14  of  SO)  =  175). 

There  were  some  cases  in  which  the  Board  was  disposed  to  recommend 
special  allowance,  as  where  the  loss  of  an  arm  made  the  expression  in  writ- 
ing liable  to  incompleteness.  The  Board  was  also  disposed  to  recommend  add- 
ing ten  per  cent,  for  each  candidate  in  History,  or  two  percent,  in  the  average 
on  Elementary  branches,  for  reasons  connected  with  that  part  of  the  examin- 
ation. It  is  found,  however,  that  those  who  might  have  had  allowance  for 
physical  difficulty  have  attained  the  required  standard  despite  their  disad- 
vantage, and  that  the  change  in  History  would  not  bring  up  to  the  standard 
any  who  fall  below  it;  and  the  papers  are  therefore  submitted  without  modi- 
fication. 

It  was  thought  that  candidates  would  write  more  satisfactorily  if  the  topics 
for  each  half-day  were  given  to  them  at  once,  thus  enabling  them  to  make  a 
more  general  estimate  of  their  work.  The  trial  of  this  method  is  unsatisfac- 
tory. The  candidates  find  their  attention  distracted,  and  the  liability  to  con- 
fusion by  any  error  in  numbering  or  collecting  papers  is  greatly  increased. 
The  Board  failed  to  find  all  the  papers  due,  no  two  being  due  from  the  same 
person  in  the  list  of  missing  ones,  which  was  one  each  in  Geography  and  the 
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twenty-minute  exercise,  and  two  each  iu  Anatomy  and  Physiology  and  Botany. 
Two  averages  are  iu  such  cases  submitted:  one  based  on  the  presumption  of 
total  failure,  the  other  on  the  presumption  of  loss  after  handing  it  in.  It  will 
be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  table,  that  this  will  not  affect  the  decision  except 
in  a  single  case,  as  all  others  who  pass  average  so  high  in  other  branches  as 
still  to  pass  if  the  missing  papers  count  as  their  failures;  while  the  Board  is 
satisfied  that,  in  the  only  case  in  which  the  decision  would  be  varied,  it  was 
not  the  fault  of  the  candidate  that  some  paper  on  the  subject  (Geography) 
was  not  found  to  his  credit,  and  therefore  recommends  that  a  certificate  be 
issued  him. 

It  is  important  to  have  sufficient  of  the  examination  in  writing  to  make  a 
satisfactory  test  and  to  form  a  suitable  permanent  record  for  any  who  may 
question  the  propriety  of  the  decisions  of  the  Board;  but  the  limits  of  time 
and  the  bulk  of  manuscript  make  it  desirable  to  do  as  much  by  oral  examin- 
ation as  is  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  written  work.  On  the  present 
occasion  the  manuscript  covered  nearly  a  ream  of  cap  paper.  The  Board  has 
endeavored  impartially  to  conduct  the  duties  assigned  it,  and  to  submit  the 
result  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  the  amount  of  labor  involved  in  a 
careful  examination  of  so  much  manuscrijit. 

The  progress  of  opjjortunities  for  woman's  education  and  the  training  some 
have  secured  who  are  at  work  in  our  public  schools  is  well  indicated  in  the 
fact  that  on  the  present  occasion  a  woman  led  the  list,  rising  above  graduates 
of  high  standing  from  some  of  the  best  colleges. 

The  Board  recommends,  in  conformity  with  explanations  above,  that  certifi- 
cates be  issued  to  each  of  the  fifteen  whose  sum  of  average  marks  is  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  (175)  or  more,  upon  his  furnishing  testimonials  of 
the  required  successful  experience. 

Herewith  are  transmitted  the  manuscript  and  the  table  of  marks  of  the 
examination.  Kespectfully  submitted. 

James  II.  Blodgett, 

Secretary  of  Board  of  Examiners. 

By  courtesy  of  Hon.  N.  Bateman,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  we 
are  permitted  to  publish  the  names  of  the  successful  candidates  at  the  examin- 
ation reported  above.  *Grace  C.  Bibb,  Peoria;  Mary  A.  Campbell,  Morton; 
Anna  C.  Gates,  Freeport;  Stephen  Bogardus,  Normal;  Byron  L.  Carr,  Wau- 
kegan;  Charles  H.  Crandell,  Normal;  •■■IE.  P.  Frost,  Lamoille;  H.  H.  Grover, 
Moline;  John  Higby,  Kankakee;  t*J6°i'g®  ^^-  Mason,  Normal;  James  F. 
McKee,  El  Paso;  f  Charles  W.  Moore,  Normal;  George  S.  Bicker,  Hennepin; 
Samuel  H.  Stevenson,  Heyworth;  Henry  F.  Wegener,  Springfield. 

*Siaoe  employed  in  High  Scliool,  Springfield. 

t  Xot  taught  the  required  time.    Diploma  to  be  issued  when  the  condition  is  fulfilled. 

State  Normal  University. — The  present  term  of  this  institution  was  opened 
on  the  6th  of  September,  under  auspices  unusually  favorable.  By  a  rigorous 
system  of  examinations,  the  aggregate  numbers  have  been  kept  down  to  some- 
thing like  the  count  of  last  year,  but  the  usual  lenity  would  have  given  a  large 
increase.  There  are  jiresent  to-day  (Sept.  15),  in  the  Normal  Department,  301. 
The  number  provided  by  law  is  289.  In  the  High  School  there  are  64;  in  the 
Grammar  School,  15C;  and  in  the  Intermediate  and  Primary,  31.  Total,  552. 
Many  of  the  students  in  the  High  and  Grammar  Schools  intend  to  teach,  but 
prefer  not  to  obligate  themselves  to  do  it. 
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The  new  class  numbers  143.  Fifty  candidates  were  rejected  in  the  examina- 
tion. Per  cent,  of  rejections  as  compared  with  the  number  of  applicants,  26, 
nearly. 

Last  year  the  number  graduated  from  the  Normal  was  19,  and  from  the 
High  School  1.  This  year  the  Normal  presents  30  candidates,  and  the  High 
School  5;  so  that  the  graduating  class  of  the  jiresent  year  iiromises  nearly  to 
double  that  of  June  last.     And  it  is  composed  of  excellent  material. 

The  efficiency  of  the  institution  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  two 
members  to  the  Board  of  Instruction.  The  new  appointees  are  John  W.  Cook, 
Professor  of  Reading  and  Elocution,  and  Henry  McCormick,  Professor  of 
Geography.  Both  gentlemen  are  graduates  of  the  institution.  By  this  addi- 
tion to  the  teaching  force  much  useful  help,  hitherto  impossible,  is  rendered 
to  the  students.  The  benefit  of  this  is  felt  especially  in  the  practical  teaching 
of  the  English  Language.  In  the  subject  of  English  Composition  the  entire 
school  is  now  graded,  and  a  weekly  exercise  is  given  to  each  grade,  at  each  of 
which  every  student  is  required  to  produce  an  original  composition  of  a  given 
length.  Such  thorough  instruction  and  criticism  of  300  pupils  has  been  here- 
tofore impossible,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  in  number  of  the  overworked 
faculty. 

Increased  attention  will  be  given  to  the  professional  work.  The  course  of 
each  grade  of  the  Model  School  is  carefully  laid  out,  and  a  rigorous  supervision 
of  the  work  of  the  pupil-teachers  is  now  in  operation. 

The  conductors  of  the  University  recognize  the  fact  that  the  educational 
world  is  moving  on;  and,  while  they  do  not  intend  to  be  carried  away  with 
every  new  theory  simply  because  it  is  new,  they  do  fully  intend  to  keep  step 
with  every  movement  that  is  truly  forward. 

Much  of  the  anxiety  that  has  been  felt  in  years  past,  concerning  board,  is 
disappearing.  The  charge  for  board  is  materially  diminishing;  and  the  large 
number  of  houses  already  built  for  the  express  i)urpose  of  accommodating  stu- 
dents makes  it  certain  that,  in  future,  these  accommodations  will  be  i'urnished 
at  the  cheapest  possible  rates. 

Illinois  Central. — It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  make  mention  of  the  policy 
of  this  road  toward  educational  gatherings.  The  teachers  of  the  state  remem- 
ber that  for  several  years,  whenever  the, location  of  the  meetings  of  the  State 
Association  was  discussed,  it  was  urged  that  the  unyielding  course  of  the  Cen- 
tral always  prevented  the  attendance  of  many  teachers  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  Its  action  prohibited  the  Association  from  visiting  some  towns 
where  it  would  have  gladly  gone  and  would  have  been  generously  welcomed. 
We  ourselves  remember  being  once  assured,  in  a  very  positive  manner, 
that  the  road  never  gave  accommodation  except  to  state  fairs.  "We  are  happy 
to  slate  that  another  order  of  things  exists  now.  For  two  years  past  the  Cen- 
tral has  done  much  toward  awakening  the  present  educational  activity  in  the 
southern  counties,  by  granting  half-fare  accommodation  to  teachers  in  attend- 
ing institutes  and  conventions.  This  change  in  its  course  was  the  fact  that  lo- 
cated the  next  meeting  of  the  State  Association  at  Cairo.  The  teachers  from 
the  northern  parts  of  the  state  may  feel  assured  of  half-fare  rates  next  winter. 
"We  are  reminded  to  write  this  much  by  the  unusual  courtesy  shown  to  teach- 
ers attending  the  recent  convention  at  Mattoon,  by  which  they  were  passed  to 
their  homes  upon  certificates  which,  by  an  oversight,  were  clearly  insufficient 
for  the  purpose. 

XV— 43. 
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Indianapolis  and  St,  Louis  Eaileoad. —  We  wish,  in  the  sameconiiection,  to 
make  mention  of  the  liberality  of  this  road  in  returning  to  teachers  money 
paid  under  these  circumstances  for  return  fares,  its  conductors  knowing  no- 
thing of  any  arrangement  for  commutation. 

Hon.  N.  Bateman. —  It  will  be  a  source  of  great  gratification  to  all  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  the  state  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Bateman  has  declined  the  position  of  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Nor- 
mal School,  recently  tendered  him  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  that  state. 
Mr.  Bateman  has  been  so  long  identified  with  our  educational  interests,  and  is 
so  thoroughly  devoted  to  their  advancement,  that  his  loss  would  seriously  im- 
pair their  successful  working.  Besides,  we  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride  that  a 
man  who  has  more  than  national  reputation  as  an  educator,  and  who  is  con- 
fessed as  peer  to  the  ablest  superintendents  of  the  country,  should  hail 
from  Illinois. 

The  School  at  Terre  Haute  is  about  occupying  the  finest  edifice  in  the  coun- 
try, and  will  commence  with  the  most  flattering  prospects  as  to  endowment 
and  attendance,  and  a  hearthy  sympathy  of  the  teachers  of  Indiana. 

County  Superintendents. —  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  of  these 
officers  will  beheld  at  Jacksonville,  on  the  12th  and  13th  inst. 

PERSONAL  ITEMS. 

N.  p.  Gates,  Esq.,  has  removed  from  Mattoon,  in  this  state,  to  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas,  having  accepted  the  Superintendency  of  Schools  in  the  latter 
place. 

J.  F.  GowDY  changes  from  Tuscola  to  Eushville  in  this  state. 

Prof.  Gustavus  Hinrichs  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  Scientific  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  School  Journal.  The  professor  is  an  enthusiast  in  science, 
and  for  two  years  has  infused  an  unusual  amouit  of  vitality  into  his  depart- 
ment of  the  Journal.  In  his  note  of  resignation  he  says,  "Not  until  the 
rudiments  of  the  various  branches  of  natural  science  have  found  their  way 
into  the  common  schools  of  our  state,  will  a  Scientific  Department  of  the  School 
Journal  prove  of  sufficient  interest  to  the  teachers  to  warrant  the  labor  which 
ought  to  be  bestowed  ujDon  the  same." 

A.  M.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the  schools  —  an- 
other loss  to  us. 

Dr.  Samuel  "Willard,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  former  editor  of  the 
Teacher,  and  a  frequent  contributor  still,  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Springfield  Schools,  and  E.  P.  Frost,  a  graduate  of  Amherst  and  a  tried 
teacher,  takes  charge  of  the  High  School. 

W.  E.  Crosby,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Lima,  Ohio,  has  accepted  a 
similar  position  at  Davenport,  Iowa.  lie  succeeds  Mr.  Bemis,  who  takes  the 
place  recently  vacated  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Gow,  of  Rock  Island. 

P.  R.Walker  sends  a  list  of  31  subscribers  to  the  Teacher,  obtained  at  the 
Ogle  County  Institute. 

Prof.  J.  Piper,  of  Manchester,  Iowa,  will,  if  desired,  take  charge  of  one  or 
two  institutes  in  this  state  during  the  present  seasork.  Mr.  Piper  is  accustomed 
to   the  work,  and  is   active  and  very   successful  in  it. 

Prof.  J.  Hukty  takes  charge  of  the  schools  in  Paris. 

Jephthah  IIobbs  goes  to  Shelbyville  to  organize  a  system  of  graded  schools. 

Prof.  Knight  succeeds  N.  P.  Gates  at  Mattoon. 
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J.  Edwards,  a  graduate  of  the  Normal  University,  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Third-Ward  Public  School,  Peoria. 

Mr.  T.  J.  KoETZLY  goes  from  Belleville  to  Waterloo. 

SOUTHEEX-ILLIKOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOX. 

The  following  notice  of  the  meeting  of  this  body,  Aug.  31st  and  two  follow- 
ing days,  is  condensed  from  the  columns  of  the  Mattoon  Journal. 

The  Association  met  in  Dole's  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President, 
Dr.  Allyn,  of  Lebanon. 

Prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bastian. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Mattoon,  in  a  few  ai^propriate  words,  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  Association. 

Dr.  Allyn,  in  his  opening  address,  congratulated  the  Association  on  the 
progress  in  educational  affairs  in  Southern  Illinois  during  the  year.  The  es- 
tablishment of  a  Normal  University  and  the  holding  of  Normal  Institutes  were 
signs  of  improvement.  He  argued  that  education  and  culture  ought  to  be 
general  rather  than  special ;  should  embrace  a  large  and  varied  course  of  study 
and  rigid  discipline;  and  that  some  religious  instruction  should  be  introduced 
into  our  public  schools  as  a  basis  for  teaching  morality.  He  opposed  vigorous- 
ly all  action  tending  to  give  a  portion  of  the  school  money  to  any  of  the  vari- 
ous religious  sects  of  the  land,  and  insisted  that  children  of  all  races,  nations 
and  sexes  should  be  educated  together  in  our  public  schools,  in  order  that  all 
may  be  fitted  for  political  and  social  life  and  activity.  The  address  closed  by 
asking  earnestly  why  our  nation  and  age  have  not  made  as  great  progress  in 
virtue  and  morality  as  they  have  made  in  scientific  researches  and  knowledge, 
and  in  practical  arts  and  mechanical  investigation.  A  pertinent  and  forcible 
exhortation  suggested  that  practical  morality  and  virtue  ought  to  grow  in  these 
times,  when  the  population  of  the  world  is  pressing  up  to  two  thousand  mill- 
ions, and  when  all  the  races  are  mingling  in  one  clime,  as  in  our  land. 
Teachers  are  bound  to  make  citizens  virtuous  and  vigorous  in  honest  deeds; 
and  he  urged  every  one  to  bestir  himself  to  do  this  great  work,  and  thus  re- 
deem earth  from  vice,  and  bring  it  into  obedience  to  virtue,  to  religion,  and  to 
God. 

On  motion,  Miss  Mary  Henderson  and  Mr.  H.  S.  English  were  elected  Assist- 
ant Secretaries. 

Messrs.  Blake,  Bastian,  and  Hurty,  were  appointed  a  Committee  on  Business. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  by  singing,  led  by  Dr.  Miller,  and 
prayer  by  Prof.  Hurty. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Blade,  the  Constitution  was  so  amended  as 
to  require  the  payment  of  one  dollar  annually  to  constitute  membership  in  this 
Association. 

President  Richard  Edwards,  of  the  Normal  University,  delivered  an  address 
upon  Ecading  in  Schooh.  Reading  aloud,  which  of  course  is  the  only  reading 
to  be  taught  in  school,  may  be  defined  as  tlie  expression,  in  vocal  utterances, 
of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  written  or  printed  composition.  But  such 
expression  is  only  possible  when  such  thought  and  emotion  is  appreciated  by 
the  reader.  Hence,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
the  lesson.  The  meaning  of  words,  the  facts  of  history  and  science  reJ'erred  to 
in  the  selection,  must  be  understood  by  an  examination  of  the  books  contain- 
ing the  requisite  information.  This  subject  must  be  viewed  from  an  education- 
al standpoint.  The  question  must  be  "  How  can  reading  be  so  taught  as  to  de- 
velop most  eHiciently  the  mental  power  of  the  pupils?"  This  is  in  accordance 
with  modern  ideas  of  education.  And  for  this,  literature,  the  selections  in  the 
reading-books,  are  admirably  adapted.  Its  iniluence  reaches  to  a  larger  num- 
ber of  the  student's  faculties  than  are  exercised  by  the  mathematics  and  the 
sciences.  Literature  calls  into  activity  all  the  powers  of  the  soul.  Argument- 
ative pieces  exercise  the  logical  faculty.     Others  awaken  the  imagination,  re- 
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fine  the  taste,  or  strengthen  the  moral  purpose.  English  literature  contains 
the  best  thought  of  the  English  race  since  the  language  was  formed.  And 
every  child  in  our  schools  is  entitled  to  all  the  glorious  culture  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  it.  But  to  derive  from  this  source  the  culture  it  is  adapted  to  im- 
part, there  must  be  study.  No  culture  comes  save  by  labor.  Thus,  too,  the 
pupil  ■will  acquire  skill  in  expression.  No  boy,  speaking  in  anger  to  his  fel- 
low, ever  uses  the  wrong  intonation  or  inflection.  When  the  thought  to  be 
expressed  is  clear  in  the  pupil's  mind,  .or  where  a  feeling  has  talien  a  strong 
hold  of  him,  his  instinct  will  go  a  great  way  toward  guiding  him  to  the  natur- 
al expression.  For  the  purpose  of  expression,  there  must  be  ability  to  jiroduce 
and  to  recognize  the  sounds  that  constitute  the  English  language.  And  each 
of  these  forty-four  elements  must  be  mastered  in  all  its  possibilities  of 
pitch,  force,  volume,  quality,  etc.  This  involves  a  careful  training  of 
the  ear  and  of  the  vocal  organs,  sounds  being  distinguished  by  the  former  and 
produced  by  the  latter.  A  thorough  study  of  the  vocal  elements  of  the  lan- 
guage forms  a  part  of  this  work.  Afterward  should  come  the  principles  of 
elocution.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  a  multii^licity  of  rules  concerning 
emphasis,  inflections,  etc.  A  few  general  principles,  carefully  considered, 
and  capable  of  constant  application  in  practice,  should  be  given.  Nothing 
should  be  learned  in  the  way  of  elocutionary  rules  that  is  not  practically  used 
by  the  pupil.  The  English  language  is  a  mighty  instrument  in  the  hand  of 
the  teacher.  Let  it  be  used  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  children  lessons  of 
virtue  and  wisdom  —  of  patriotism  and  moral  purity. 

Discussion:  How  can  Instruction  in  Morality  he  imparted  to  pupils  in  our 
schools,  and  how  can  they  be  guarded  against  the  evil  influences  to  tohich  they  are 
exposed  ? 

Prof.  E.  C.  Hewett  opened  the  discussion  by  defining  morality.  He  said  it 
should  include  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  loyalty  to  that  which  is  above  us  —  to 
country  and  truth.  If  we  read  the  Word  of  God  or  speak  of  our  country,  we 
should  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  our  very  manner  shall  teach  a  lesson  that  will 
be  more  eff'ective  than  any  mere  preceiots. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bastian  said  we  must  teach  children  to  be  good,  as  we  teach  them 
any  other  science,  by  teaching  them  the  principles  of  goodness.  The  great 
spring  and  governing  power  of  true  morality  is  Love,  which,  as  a  power  of  ac- 
tion, is  unlimited :  "  The  seven  years  that  Jacob  served  for  Rachel  seemed  but 
as  a  few  days,  because  of  the  love  he  bore  to  her."  This  great  principle  of 
Love  as  the  basis  of  morals  becomes  the  concrete  in  love  to  God  through  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  "  We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  Thus  the  great 
power  of  love,  of  gratitude,  prompts  us  to  obedience  to  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  the  only  basis  of  true  morality. 

The  question  was  further  discussed  by  Prof.  Hurty,  who  illustrated  his 
method  of  dealing  with  boj^s  who  might  be  guilty  of  fighting  or  swearing. 
He  would  try  to  lead  them  to  see  and  feel  that  their  conduct  was  wrong,  and 
lead  them  to  abandon  their  evil  practices  because  they  are  wrong. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Roots  wished  to  reiterate  what  had  been  said  by  Prof.  Hewett 
about  teaching  more  by  example  than  by  precept.  He  thought  many  teach- 
ers, in  preparing  for  examinations,  gave  their  children  lessons  in  deception 
that  would  not  soon  be  forgotten,  and  that  all  they  might  say  against  deception 
would  have  no  efiect  in  the  face  of  such  conduct. 

Lecture  on  Penmanship,  by  Prof.  Robert  Spencer,  who  said  he  was  glad  that 
penmanship  was  one  of  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools.  He  thought  County  Superintendents  should  examine  teachers  as  to 
their  ability  to  teach  penmanshijj.  He  regretted  that  so  little  attention  was 
given  to  methods  of  teaching  it.  He  would  have  little  children  taught  writ- 
ing first,  without  regard  to  an  analysis  or  shading  of  the  letters. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Roots  said  his  pupils  were  required  to  bring  a  slate  and  pencil 
before  he  would  enter  their  names  upon  the  schedule.  They  commence  print- 
ing words  before  they  can  read  them.  By  having  good  models  of  the  script 
characters  before  the  pupils,  they  soon  learn  to  use  them  in  stead  of  the  printed 
characters. 

EVENING     SESSION. 

Dr.  Miller  sang  the  Psalm  of  Life. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Hynes. 

Address  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent. 
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No  brief  outline  can  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  excellence  of  this  ad- 
dress, which  was  a  masterly  exhibition  of  the  value  and  character  of  true 
teaching. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  President  Edwards,  of  the  Xornial,  read 
The  American  Flag. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 

Association  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 

Music  by  Dr.  Miller. 

Prayer  by  the  President. 

Lecture  on  the  subject  of  Music,  by  Dr.  Miller.  The  speaker  remarked  that 
a  false  notion  prevails  that  no  one  should  sing  unless  he  is  a  fine  musical  per- 
former. Its  inspiration  and  power  frequently  depend  upon  the  number  of 
voices.  "What  effect  would  it  have  had  on  a  regiment  of  soldiers  for  one  voice 
to  sing  The  Union  for  Ever,  no  matter  how  well?  But  how  powerful  the  influ- 
ence when  all  voices  united,  though  some  of  the  tones  Avere  very  imperfect. 
Music  has  its  greatest  eflect  upon  the  performer  himself.  In  school  all  the 
pupils  should  sing,  and  let  them  commence  with  the  notes  the  first  day  they 
enter  school.  The  influence  will  be  greater  and  more  lasting  than  singing  by 
rote.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  sing  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  Teachers 
must  not  encourage  loicd  singing;  many  voices  are  ruined  by  it.  Every  child 
may  be  taught  to  sing,  but  not  every  adult. 

Next  followed  the  lecture  of  S.  II.  AVhite,  Principal  Peoria  Co.  Normal 
School.  Subject:  Course  of  Study  for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  This  able  ad- 
dress showed  logical  thought  and  careful  preparation,  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  attention. 

Next  was  an  address  on  the  subject  of  Penmanship,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Scribner. 
The  speaker  illustrated  by  the  use  of  the  blackboard  his  methods  of  teaching 
this  much-abused  branch,  showing  clearly  that  if  our  teachers  could  all  teach 
as  Mr.  S(yibner  himself  can,  fewer  pupils  would  leave  school  with  poor  hand- 
writing. 

Next  was  the  lecture  of  Prof.  Ilewett  on  Geography,  considering  briefly  but 
forcibly  '  What  to  study.  Why,  and  How '. 

On  motion,  the  President  appointed  as  Committee  on  Nominations  Messrs.  J. 
Hurty,  J.  G.  Morgan, Pledges,  and  J.  Dawson. 

Messrs.  T.  W.  Ilynes,  H.  A.  Neal,  and  W.  I.  N.  Fisher,  were  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions.     Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Prayer  by  Rev.  Smith. 

The  Lecture  of  S.  H.  White  was  then  taken  up,  and  a  general  discussion 
participated  in  by  Messrs.  Gastman,  Bastian,  Ilewett,  and  others.  The  import- 
ance of  English  Literature,  both  as  a  means  of  acquiring  knowledge  and  for 
sake  of  the  mental  discipline,  was  forcibly  urged  by  these  gentlemen,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  following  question  was  next  made  the  subject  of  a  general  discussion  : 
Should  Reporting  and  Marking  Scholarship,  Punctuality ,  and  Deportment,  he  prac- 
ticed in  our  Schools?  Discussed  by  Messrs.  Gastman,  Patrick,  Etter,  Hoots, 
Allyn,  and  Ilewett.  The  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  is  that  some  system  of 
marking  is  essential  to  the  highest  success  in  our  schools,  but  that  5c//-report- 
ing  should  not  be  jiracticcd. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following  report,  which  was 
accepted.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President  —  E.  A.  Gastman,  of  Deca- 
tur. Vice-Presidents  —  W.  T.  Jackson,  Westfield  ;  N.  S.  Bastian,  Sullivan;  B. 
G.  Roots,  Tamaroa;  J.  P.  Slade,  Belleville;  Miss  A.  CoUom,  Mattoou;  Miss 
Alice  Simonds,  Cairo.  Secretary  —  II.  8.  English,  Salem.  Treasurer  —  James 
A.  Kennedy,  Monroe  Co.  Executive  Committee  —  J.  Ilurty,  Paris;  J.  G.  Mor- 
gan, Cairo;  W.  C.  Griffith,  Marshall. 

On  motion,  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  were  ordered  to  fix 
the. place  for  the  next  annual  meeting  south  of  the  0.  and  M.  R.R. 

Session  closed  with  an  eloquent  address  on  Education,  by  Maj.  J.  B.  Merwin, 
of  St.  Louis,  Editor  of  Journal  of  Education. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Reunion. —  By  request,  Mrs.  Bastian  read  several  selections,  including  This 
World  is  full  of  Beauty  and  Sheridan's  Ride. 
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Then  followed  Toasts  and  Eesponses,  ■which  were  sandwiched  with  singing  by 
Dr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Knowlton,  who  were  frequently  called  for. 

Following  these  informal  exercises  came  the  reunion  proper,  which  contin- 
ued till  a  late  hour. 

THITESDAT   MORNING. 

Closing  Session. — The  business  this  morning  was  chiefly  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  eliciting  considerable  spirit  iu  debate,  but  not  of  general  interest. 

A  misunderstanding  between  the  officers  of  the  railroads  and  the  officers  of 
the  Association,  in  regard  to  return  tickets,  caused  considerable  annoyance  and 
delay. 

The  Committee  on  Eesolutions  reported  resolutions  of  congratulations  and 
thanks,  "excepting  particularly  from  the  scope  of  the  latter  any  who  may 
have  allowed  their  names  to  be  put  on  the  programme  and  yet  have  failed  to 
appear  or  explain  their  absence."  Among  the  resolutions  was  the  following: 
As  a  proper  supervision  of  our  public  sclaools  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  important  to  their  suc- 
cess, we  do  earnestly  urge  and  advise  that,  in  theapproaching  election,  the  very  bestandmost 
suitable  men  should  be  chosen  for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  that 
their  literary  and  general  qualifications  for  the  office  should  be  regarded  as  of  far  higher  im- 
portance than  any  question  of  iiolitical  or  ecclesiastical  partisanship. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OUR   OWN  STATE. 

Statp;  Teachers'  Institute. —  The  session  of  the  State  Normal  Institute  held 
at  the  Normal  University  Aug.  9th -20th  drew  together  a  larger  number  than 
at  any  previous  session.  Pres.  Edwards  led  in  Reading,  and  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  subject  of  Mental  Science  in  its  relation  to  Theory  and  Art  of  Teach- 
ing, besides  delivering  an  evening  lecture  on  Education  a  Means,  and  not  an 
End-  Profs.  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Sewall,  Pillsbury,  and  Cook,  of  the  University, 
rendered  constant  aid.  Miss  Kingsley,  of  the  Model  School,  presented  classes 
in  Primary  Reading.  Jas.  H.  Blodgett,  A.  M.,  of  Eoekford,  and  H.  L.  Bolt- 
wood,  A.  M.,  of  Princeton,  rendered  some  aid;  while  Messrs.  Newby  and 
Reynolds  set  forth  methods  of  teaching  Penmanship,  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  pre- 
serited  exercises  in  Graded  Songs  as  used  in  the  Chicago  Schools.  Hon.  N. 
Bateman  delivered  an  evening  address. 

Quite  a  number  of  those  who  attended  came  on  the  previous  Saturday,  that 
they  might  have  advantage  of  the  totality  of  the  eclipse,  with  which  Nor- 
mal was  favored.  Those  familiar  with  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the  institu- 
tion will  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  morning  paper  that  enumerated  among 
the  important  observations  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloomington  those  taken  by  the 
President  and  Faculty  of  the  University  with  their  instruments.  It  was  so  far 
true  that  they  were  all  most  intently  watching  that  wondrous  occurrence,  so 
far  surpassing  in  its  totality  any  partial  shadow  as  to  defy  attempts  to  describe 
the  difl'erence. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  promote  interest  by  dividing  into  sections,  which 
was,  perhaps,  to  be  counted  a  success;  yet  it  was  found  that  many  were  very 
anxious  to  see  the  elementary  work  in  every  branch.  So  many  principals  of 
schools  and  experienced  teachers  have  now  to  supervise  elementary  work, 
even  if  they  do  not  daily  teach  elementary  classes,  that  this  part  of  the  work 
had  an  absorbing  interest,  and  no  exercise  elicited  so  intense  and  uniform  at- 
tention as  one  in  Primary  Reading. 

Southern-Illinois  Teachers'  Institute. —  Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  the 
Faculty  of  Southern-Illinois  College,  at  the  close  of  the  Spring  Term,  the 
Southern-Illinois  Teachers' Institute  met  at  Carbondale  August  9th,  and  con- 
tinued in  session  two  weeks,  closing  August  20ch.  About  fifty  teachers  were 
present  and  participated  in  the  exercises. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session,  Prof.  Braden  called  upon  the  teachers  to  de- 
cide whether  the  Institute  should  be  conducted  upon  the  old  plan  of  lecturing, 
or  whether  it  should  be  made  a  teachers'  drill.  The  latter  plan  was  adopted, 
and  the  following  order  of  exercises  was  chosen: 

Morning. —  Arithmetic,  Reading  and  Phonics,  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Spelling.  Afternoon. —  Grammar,  Geography,  Miscellaneous.  Evening. — 
Teachers'  Society. 
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The  daily  exercises,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braden  and  Miss 
Pierce,  were  of  such  a  character  as  the  wants  of  the  teachers  demand, , and 
the  knowledge  obtained  such  as  could  be  carried  by  the  teachers  into  their  re- 
spective school-rooms  and  put  into  practical  operation.  The  exercises  of  the 
Institute  were  entered  into  by  the  teachers  with  a  spirit  which  fully  showed 
that  they  were  alive  to  the  demands  of  the  times  and  interested  in  the  success 
of  their  profession. 

During  the  first  week  the  evenings  were  occupied  in  the  discussion  of  quest- 
ions of  practical  importance  to  teachers:  such  as /Sc/ioo/  Government,  Essay- 
Writinfiiii  Common  Schools,  Deportment  of  Scholars,  and  the  Marking  System. 

The  Marking  System  not  only  brought  out  a  variety  of  opinions,  out  a  great 
deal  of  feeling  was  manifested  upon  the  subject.  The  ladies  took  part  in  this 
debate.  This  was  the  most  lively  and  interesting  discussion  of  the  session, 
Though  the  system  had  many  warm  friends  among  the  teachers,  there  was  a 
majority  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  both  in  principle  and  practice. 

The  evenings  of  the  second  week  were  used  in  debates  and  lectures  alter- 
nately. On  Tuesday  evening  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Fish,  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Carbondale.  Subject:  Symvietry  of  Character. 
The  speaker  handled  the  subject  in  a  very  able  and  entertaining  manner. 
Many  practical  suggestions  were  thrown  out  to  the  audience,  who  showed 
their  appreciation  of  the  lecture  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and  a  request 
that  it  be  published  in  the  Southern-Illinois  Teacher. 

Thursday  evening  President  Nutt,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  University, 
delivered  a  lecture  upon  The  Times,  and  the  Responsibility  they  impose  upon  Us. 
lie  gave  a  cursory  view  of  the  progress  of  the  sciences  and  comparative  men- 
tal, moral  and  physical  improvement;  clearly  showing  that  mankind  are  not 
degenerating. 

Tuesday  evening  a  committee  was  chosen  from  the  Jackson  county  teachers 
to  draft  a  constitution  for  the  Jackson  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  or- 
dered to  report  Thursday  evening,  at  which  time  the  constitution  was  read 
and  adopted,  and  an  election  of  the  proper  officers  ordered  for  the  following 
morning.  The  jiersons  elected  were:  President — H.  C.  Robinson,  Desoto. 
Vice-Presidents — Dr.  John  Ford,  Murphysboro;  M.  L.  Chase,  Makanda;  E.  J, 
Young,  Murphysboro.  Pec.  Sec'y —  Samuel  Harwood,  Carbondale.  Cor.  Sec'y 
—  Miss  Emma  Ratts,  Carbondale.  Treasurer  —  Morton  M.  Thompson.  Ex- 
eciitive  Committee  —  G.  L.  Wharton,  !Mrs.  Babcock,  Miss  Ruth  Moore,  Carbon- 
dale. 

Friday  morning  the  Institute  closed  with  exercises  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  among  which  was  the  discussion  of  the  proper  method  of  Teaching 
the  Alphabet  and  Compulsory  Attendance.  The  discussion  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance was  very  lively  and  entertaining,  a  majority  contending  thafit  is  right 
in  principle  and  practicable  for  common  schools. 

During  the  progress  of  the  Institute  several  prominent  educators  were  pres- 
ent, among  whom  we  mention  Jas.  N.  Patrick,  Prof.  Sanford,  of  Anna,  and 
Joel  G.  Morgan,  of  Cairo. 

More  might  justly  have  been  expected  from  an  Institute  of  this  kind;  but, 
as  the  first  efibrt  in  this  locality,  it  may,  with  truth,  be  pronounced  an  entire 
success.  The  movement  is  a  good  one,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future.  It  is  ' 
a  great  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  evident  that  the  great  object  for 
which  the  leading  teachers  of  Egypt  have  faithfully  and  patiently  toiled  is 
being  accomplished.  James  Tully,  )  „         .     ■ 

Sam'l  Hakwood,    j  Secretaries. 

MoNROK  CouxTY. — The  course  of  examination  and  institute  exercises  in  this 
county  began  on  Monday,  the  IGth,  and  closed  on  Friday,  the  20th,  of  August 
last.  With  but  few  exceptions,  all  the  resident  teachers,  together  with  some 
additions  from  other  sections  of  the  country,  were  in  attendance,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  undergoing  examination  for  certificates  and  participating  in  the  insti- 
tute work.  A  class  of  fortj'-six  was  formed,  thus  giving  evidence  of 
cooperative  force  in  the  educational  ranks  truly  laudable,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Monroe  is  small  in  size  in  comparison  with  her  sister  counties, 
numbering  but  fifty-five  schools  in  all.  But  her  teachers  are  drilled  —  disci- 
plined, —  and  thereby  make  the  county  compare  favorably  with  the  educational 
front  presented  any  where.     The  examination  was  public,   conducted  with 
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system  and  regularity,  and  therefore  free  from  any  censorious  criticisms  or 
unjust  remarks.  Both  the  oral  and  written  methods  of  testing  the  candi- 
dates' knowledge  and  experience  were  used,  thus  getting  at  the  bottom  of 
things.  The  teachers  read  essays  during  the  institute  exercises,  which  showed 
ability  and  culture.  The  topics  treated  were  practical  school  questions. 
Maj.  Merwin,  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  St.  Louis,  lectured  on  The 
Teacher's  Profession,  and  presented  many  excellent  ideas,  clothed  in  beauti- 
ful language.  Prof.  Stevenson,  now  of  Washington  University,  developed  the 
system  of  Map-Drawing,  according  to  Guyot's  method,  and  also  gave  his  serv- 
ices in  conducting  Reading  and  Arithvictical  exercises.  Miss  Eckert,  of  the 
Normal,  conducted  an  exercise  in  Calisthenics,  which  reflected  credit  upon  her 
as  a  promising  teacher.  Mr.  Raymond,  of  Springfield,  in  conducting  a 
reading-class,  presented  some  excellent  hints,  calculated  to  lead  to  more  suc- 
cessful teaching  in  this  branch.  School-ofScers  and  the  public  manifested  a 
deep  interest  in  all  the  exercises.  There  is  no  question  of  the  fact  that  Mon- 
roe, in  her  educational  workers,  is  alive,  determined,  and  doing  efficient  work 
in  the  right  direction  and  of  the  proper  type. 

Decatur. —  The  schools  of  this  city  are  in  their  usual  efficient  condition. 
The  completion  of  a  new  High-School  building  and  other  new  buildings  has 
so  increased  accommodations  that  the  pressure  for  room  is  greatly  relieved. 
The  following  statistics  of  the  past  year  will  be  of  interest:  Number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  all  the  schools,  1,872;  increase  over  previous  year,  77.  Average 
number  belonging  to  the  schools,  1,301;  increase  over  previous  year,  147. 
Average  daily  attendance,  1,257;  increase  over  previous  year,  157.  Percent, 
of  attendance,  94.5;  increase  over  previous  year,  1.5.  Whole  number  tardy 
during  the  year,  2,835;  decrease  from  previous  year,  1,400.  Whole  number  of 
white  children  in  the  city,  under  21  years  of  age,  3,055.  Whole  number  in 
the  city  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  2,017.  Whole  number  of  white  children 
in  Decatur  School  District,  under  21  years  of  age,  3,318;  increase  over  pre- 
vious year,  168.  Whole  number  in  district  between  6  and  21,  2,207;  increase 
over  previous  year,  157.  Whole  number  of  colored  children  in  the  city  under 
21  years  of  age,  79;  decrease  of  2  since  previous  year.  Number  between  9  and 
21,  49;  being  same  as  last  year. 

Eyanston. —  The  inauguration  of  Dr.  E.  0.  Haven,  President  of  North- 
western University,  may  be  considered  an  important  epoch  in  the  progress  of 
higher  education  in  the  state.  Dr.  Haven  comes  among  us  with  years  of  ripe 
experience  in  the  field  of  labor,  and  will  soon  jjlace  his  institution  high  up 
among  the  best  of  the  universities  of  the  country.  His  public  spirit  as  an  ed- 
ucator will  not  allow  him  to  devote  himself  solely  to  any  single  object,  how- 
ever grand ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  he  is  not  found  among  the  most  earnest 
and  efficient  promoters  of  free  universal  education.  About  $1,500  have  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  grounds  of  the  University,  and  $2,500 
per  year  pledged  lor  the  support  of  a  chair  of  Civil  Engineering.  The  com- 
pletion of  a  new  edifice  adds  very  greatly-needed  facilities  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  institution. 

Galesburg. —  The  entire  number  of  diflferent  names  registered  in  the  public 
schools  during  the  year  ending  June,  1869,  was  2,086;  largest  number  regis- 
tered in  one  month  (Jan.),  1,576;  smallest  number  registered  in  one  month 
(June),  1,191;  average  monthly  enrollment,  1,417;  average  number  beloning, 
1,306:  average  daily  attendance,  1,191;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  91)g;  num- 
ber of  regular  teachers,  22;  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  55; 
<;ost  of  tuition  per  scholar — on   entire  enrollment,  $7.11,   on  average  number 

belonging,  $11.25 The  new  professors  of  Knox  College  are  Prof.  Pratt,  of 

the  Latin  chair,  Prof.  Tyler,  of  the  Greek  chair,  Prof.  C.  C.  Salter,  in  place  of 
Prof.  Beecher.  Miss  Susan  H.  Ward  takes  charge  of  the  seminary  as  Princi- 
pal, in  place  of  Miss  Howard,  resigned.  John  II.  Eastman  takes  charge  of 
the  Classical  department  of  the  Academy. 

Southern-Illinois  Normal  University. — The  Board  of  Trustees  have  locat- 
ed this  school  at  Carbondalo.  Considerable  competition  existed  between  sev- 
eral towns  in  that  section  of  the  state,  and  the  result  is  that  the  University 
has  at  the  outset  an  endowment  variously  estimated  at  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ADDED 

The  American  Educational  Series 


PIBLISHKD    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


The  Book  of  the  Season! 

Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric ! 

Price  $1.35. 

By  SIMOX  KEKL.  author  of  the  English  Grammars  in  whiili  the  study  of  Grammar 
is  made  a  most  interesting  pursuit. 


This  NEW  KHETOKIC  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  thorough,  and  practical  work. 
ON  A  NEW  PLAK.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  common  grammar  and  higher 
rhetoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  practically  most  useful  to  the  writer.  It  aims  to 
make  the  student  inventive  as  well  as  critical,  to  qualify  him  for  prompt  and  proper  express- 
ion in  discharging  the  common  duties  of  life,  to  guard  and  refine  his  taste  in  the  general 
pursuit  of  literature,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  own  literary  productions. 

The  foregoing  book,  and  the  "First  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  when  studied  together,  will 
furnish  an  elementar-y  course  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Grammar.  Oompositicm. 
and  JiJietoric,  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  common  schools. 

The  same  Ijook,  and  the  "  Common-School  Giammar,"  when  studied  together,  will  furnish 
an  advanced  course  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Gramnmr,  Composition,  and  Rhet- 
oric, that  is  sufficient  for  the  great  majority  of  academies  and  colleges. 


KerPi^  First  licssoiis  iu  English  Graiuuiar price  ^0.50 

"       Coninion-Sctaool  Crramniar '*         1.00 

"       Composition  and  Rhetoric **         1.25 

"       Comprehensive  Grammar **        1.S5 

Single  copies  of  the  above  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  ej-amination.  witli  a  view 
to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  three-fftha  (3-5)  of  aljove  prices. 

Favorable  temis  for  the  frst  introduction  of  the  above,  or  other  books  of  the  American 
Educational  Series,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  publishers  or  the  undersigned. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Educational  Almanac  for  1870. 

*    EDWARD  COOK, 

itKXekal  wk.stkrx  agent, 

At  S.  C.  GRifiGS  &  Co. '3  Bookstore.  117  and  110  l^tate  St..  Chicago. 


New  School  Desks,  with  Folding  Seats.    Patented  Sept.  10, 1867. 


HENRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

!MOTED    TO 

and  Dealer  in  General 

1  Mefelailig©. 


X52   St^.'te    St.,    O'l^.io^/g^o, 

.  Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  General 


Has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  stvle  and 

BEIST  iSCIIOOI.  DEfSKS  AlVD  !$£:AT!§i 

To  lie  found  in  the  Northwest. 

School  Ink  Wells.  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  of  Phei-wood's  Patent  Ink - 
Well  for  Schools,  which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

School  Apparatus  and  Globes  of  everv  variety. 

Outline  Maps.  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOB  BLACKBOARDS  (black  or  ^reen).  H.  M.  Sherwood's. 
Ilolbrook's,  Eureka,  Excelsior,  or  any  other,  sent  safely  by  express  in  tin  cans  of  pints,  quarts, 
or  gallons. 

Parties  wanting  cnn/  thimj  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promptly,  and 
at  Joire-st prlcf>s.     Jg@*  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


"S^oii    JiS^lioixldL    Have    It  ! 


Every  teacher  of  Children  should  have 


Atwater's  School  Sovernment 

The  thousands  who  have  used  it  pronounce  it  a  most  complete  success. 

If  you  do  not  already  know  what  It  is,  send  stamp  for  circular  and  samples. 
The  tenth  edition,  now  ready,  is  the  most  complete  ever  published. 

Address,  • 

J.  ATWATER,  Box  403,  Chicago,  111. 


N.  C.  NASON, 

135  S.  Washington  St., 
PEORIA,    -    -    -.ILLINOIS. 


Orders  for  all  kinds  of  Fine  Job  Printing  promptly  attended  to. 


Just  Published. 


Elementary  Grammar, 

THOS.  V7.  HARVEY,  A.M. 


An  Elementary,  not  a  primary  work,  in   which  both  the  subject  and 
methods  of  treating  it  are  presented.     The  style  is  neither  too  difficult 
for  the  beginner  nor  too  simple  for  the  advanced  student. 
ICmo.     160  pp.     Half  roan. 

Single  copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


3>jreetx*ly  H.ea,cly. 


Two  lew  Books  of  lay's  Series. 

X. 

Ray's  Astronomy. 

Beautifully   illustrated,   and  embracing  the  latest  discoveries   to  date  of 

publication. 

ZX. 

Ray's  Analytic  Greometry. 

Embodying  an  account  of  the  modern  methods  of  Abridged  Notation. 
It  is  a  more  complete  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  than  any  to 
which  the  American  Student  has  hitherto  had  access. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

^VV^ILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walnut  Street,  Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other ;  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14L  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEES 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

Tlie  State  of  Arkansas, 

St.  XiOnis,  no. ;  St.  Joseph,  aio. ;  Carondelet,  JHo. ; 

Sprlnefleld,  Ills. ;  Quincy,  Ills.;  CarUnville,  lUs. ; 

Belolt,  Wis. ;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Milwanlcee,  VITia. ; 

Toledo,  O. ;  Union  Cit?',  lud. ;  Dnbuqne,  Iowa  ; 

And  many  other  cities  and  towns ;  including  • 

1,000   ISchools  in  the  State   of  Maryland  alono! 

McGuffey's  and  De  Woirs  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
B®"  De  Woirs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Matliematics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  Into 
the 

UnlTersities  of  91iclilgan  and  Minnesota ; 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Pbiladelphla  and  Baltimore ;  Franlclin  and  Allegheny  City,  Pa. ;  Akron, O. ) 

tiexington,  Ky. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; 

AND   NUMEROUS  COLLEGES   AND   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Bay's  Matb^matlcs  are  now  used,  ivholly  or  in  part,  in  Yale  College,  Wash- 
ington College,  Columbia  College,  TJniversitij  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentuchy,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University. 

Alsoi  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Neio  TorJc  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, WJieeling,  Allegheny  City,  Heading,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Iiogansport,  Terre  Saute,  Evansville,  Neiv  Albany,  ChicagOf 
Spring/teldi  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Watertown,  Jtacine,  Nebrasha  City,  Des 
Moines,  Keohxth,  loiva  City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  Zeuvenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series. 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAmiVIAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
has  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

S@°OT£R  OXE  Hr]¥DRED  CITIES  AXD  TOWNS  !-®fi 

JELAJtTET'S  EZEMENTAliT  GRAMMAR  is  In  courae  of  publication,  and 
will  be  Issued  soon. 


Including    Primary    and    Analytical   Grammars,    £ngrlisli   Tcacber, 
Guide  to  Composition,  Parsing  Exercises,   and  False  ftiyntax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation. 

Plnneo's  Parsinj?  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  the  practical  teacher. 


McOUFTEY'S  JCETT  CHARTS, 

Combining  the  advantages  of  the  Object,  Word,  and  lietter  Hettaods  of 
teaching  the  Alpliabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

I.    The  Object  or  Idea.  m.    The  l¥rltten  Word. 

H.    The  Spoken  Word.  IT.    Phrases  containing  the  Word. 

T.    Sentences  containine  the  Word. 

Designed  to  accompany  McGuffey's  'Sew  Eclectic  Readers. 


IVHITE'S  SCHOOli  REOISTERS. 

I.  C03IM0N    SC'HOOIi   REGISTER. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  Daily  RecortI  and  a  Ternj  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  Sub-District 
Scliools. 

II.  GRADED    SCHOOI.    REGISTER. 

This  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  ruled  to  permit  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport« 
ment  and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
the  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

8®*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in  Text-booTcs  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  their  Scliools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINZLE  &  CO., 

CINCINISTA-TI. 


Educational  Text  Books, 

PDBLISHED    BT 

IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  00., 

47  and  49  Greene  St.,  Xew  York. 

S.    O.    GMMG^G^S    &    Co.,   Cliicago. 

>  ^  I 

No  Series  op  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation 
in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reli- 
able Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Edncational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  POPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SANDERS'f?  READERS. 
They  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newly  Illus- 
trated AND  Revised  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  llnion  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

January,  1866,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  l86T,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 845,000  vols. 

And  January,  1869_,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 193,795  vols. 

The  above  stotement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held 
by  the  educational  men  of  the  country.  _ 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATICAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete, 
scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the 
wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Col- 

The  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simpli- 
fied, has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

:B0BINS0N>S  series  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.   

NEW  SERIES  OP  GRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  freshness,  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Gi-ammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet 
published. 
First  liCSSOns  in  English  Grammar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
Common  School  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  boolc  of  reference. 

Colton's  Geographies. 

The  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are 
all  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different 
countries  at  a  glance. 

"Wells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style, 
numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700), "and  practical  applications  of  science  to  "the 
arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  I  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  verv  justlv  reprardeil  as  the  onlv  National  standanl  authoritv,  in 
ORTHOGRAPHY,  DKFIXITIOX,  and  rRONl^NClATlOX.  At  least  FOUR-FIFTHS  of  all  tho 
School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  AVehster  !is  their  standard. 

JTJEJr  EDITIOJfS  of  the  Primary,  Common  School,  High  Scliool,  Academic  and 
Counting -House  J>icti<nuiries  have  heen  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  IM- 
PROVZiiKXTS,  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Thev  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWEXTY- 
THR£E  STATES. 


THE  XEW  STAXPAnn  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  aud  Newly  Eugraved. 

B@^  This  system  is  taught  in  7iiiie-tenths  of  all  the  Xormal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

JJ^"  One  fact  will  show  tlie  estimation  in  which  the  system  is  held  by  the  Public.  For 
two  years,  ending  Jan.  1st,  1SG7,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,025  doz.,  or  nearly  a 
half-million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  S»old  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and 
pronounced  by -1  ccoM7ito«?«,  Teachers,  Officials  aud  Correspondents  the  BEST  I^EXS  manu- 
factured. 

Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  25  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.     Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
perimental Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12nio.    645  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential   and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  Svo.,  472  pages. 

Kiddle's  Blew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISti'J. 

Colton'S  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, aud  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 

Paradise  LiOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 

Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of   the  United 

StAt«8.    A  Chart,  of  52  pa^es,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  compi-ehensive  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution.    Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  CiTil  GoTcrnment.    l2mo. 


Gray's  Botanical  Series, 
Fasquelle's  French  Series, 
Woodburj's  German  Series, 
Progressive  Spanish  Readers, 


Hitchcock's  Scientific  Series, 
Willsou's  Histories, 
Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 
School  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


J^-  Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for 
our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B.— Teachers  aud  School-Officers  desiring  anv  of  the  above  class-books  for  examination, 
or  a  first  supply  for  introduction  only,  arc  invited"  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers,  or  their 
General  Western  Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

EB.  COOK,  Care  of  "S.  C.  Gbiggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK.  Agent  for  Illinois, 

P.  O.  Adtlress,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


APPROYED  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

No.  137  South  Fourth  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MITHCELL'S  N£W  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  First  Lessons  iisr  Geoobaphy. 
For  young  children.  An  introduction  to  the 
Author's  new  Primary  Geography.  With 
Maps  and  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Pkimaby  Geography.— Il- 
lustrated by  20  Colored  Maps  and  KM  Engrav- 
ings. Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  23  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  System  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Physical,  Political,  and  Descriptive ;  accompa- 
nied by  a  new  Atlas  of  44  Copper-Plate  Maps, 
and  Illustrated  by  200  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Physical  Geography.— 
With  1.3  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  150  Engrav- 
ings. By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series  of 
Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and  mount- 
ed, in  size  24  x  28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28  x  48  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain-Systems,  Kiver- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography.— An 
entirely  new  work,  elegantly  illustrated. 


Hand-Book  of  Map-Dbawing.  — a  Hand- 
Book  of  Map-Drawing,  adapted  especially  to 
the  Maps  in  Mitchell's  New, Series  of  Geogra- 
phies. With  25  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  25 
Copper-Plate  Construction  Figures.  By  Peter 
Keam  and  John  Mickleborough,  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.    Just  ready. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Old  Series.    JEevised  to  date. 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 
Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  "Peter  Parley 

Tales." 

Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Goodrich's  American    Child's    Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  op  England. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  His- 
tory OF  THE  World. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M., 
Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  New  Latin  Reader.  A  Latin 
Reader  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  notes  and 
vocabulary.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  C^sar.  Caesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatory 
notes,  vocabulary,  -and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul. 
By  William  Bingham,  A.M. 


CoppEfi's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppe6, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  University. 

CoppeS's  Elements  op  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  CoppeS, 
LL.D. 


Hart's  English  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.    By  J.  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  ii)  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 


MARTINDALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Common-School  Spelleb.  Second  book 
of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 


Smith's  English  Grammar.  Englsh  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.  By  Boswell 
C.  Smith. 

Scholar's  Companion.  Containing  Exercises 
in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification 
of  English  Words.  New  Edition.  By  Rufus 
W.  Bailey. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistry,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  Professor  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tha- 
rand.  Translated  by  Prot.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  College.    ' 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
CUasses,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn 
Tenney,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Vassar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  200 
Engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  arc  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers 
for  further  inforviation  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eviinently  suited  for  the 
school-room. 


E.   SF-EAJCIMLA-JsT  &;   CO., 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

And  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
182  SOUTH  CLARK  STREET, CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


SolxocDl    r'-ujnxltia.re- 


Persons  desiring  rurnihire  can  select  from  more  than  thirty  varioiis  Single  and  Double 
Desks,  Teachers'  Desks  and  Kecitation  Seats,  embracing  some  entirely  new  and  very  desir- 
able styles. 

Every  article  of  Furniture  we  sell  will  have  the  manufacturers'  names  stamped  thereon, 
and  will  be  warranted.  Teachers,  School-Officers,  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us 
and  inspect  our  styles. 

Orders  from  paities  who  can  not  visit  us  in  person  will  be  attended  to  promptly  and  with 
fidelity. 

aVIMENASTIC   AFFARATUS. 

A  full  supply  of  the  several  sizes  suitable  for  Schools  and  Colleges,  consisting  of  Dumb 
Bells,  Rings,  Clubs,  Wands,  etc.,  constautlv  on  hand  at  reasonable  prices. 

MANUFACTURERS'  AGENTS  FOR  THE 

The  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Eureka  surface  will  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
the  best  and  most  permanent  blackboards.  It  is  perfectly  Mack,  never  cmuahles.  xoill  not  become 
glomy,  and  always  remains  hard  and  smooth.  Price,  Pints  $1.T5;  Quarts  $3.00.  Liberal  dis- 
counts when  purchased  in  larger  quantities  than  one  gallon.  Full  directions  for  applying 
the  Slating  will  be  found  on  each  can. 

TESTIMONIAL: 
We  think  the  Eureka  the  best  coating  for  blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  vears'  teaching. 
GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prin.  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IRA  S.  BAKER,  Prin.  Skinner  School, 
Western  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

Warren's  Physical  and  Political  Outline  Charts. 

Physical  Charts,  14  numbers  on  seven  tablets  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book.  $18.00  per  set. 
Political  Charts,  8  number  on  four  tablets,  $10.00  per  set.  These  Charts  furnish  the  most  sim- 
ple, practical  and  complete  directions  for  Maj)  Drawing,  on  the  Apgar  plan  of  Triangulation 
and  Relative  Measurement. 

Publishers  of  Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual. 

A  book  for  every  Counting-House  and  Commercial  School,  containing  the  most  rapid  and 
improvedmethods  of  calculation  in  actual  use  among  business  men,  modem  forms  ofBusincss 
Papers,  and  much  other  valuable  business  information.  Four  large  editions  sold  within  a 
few  months ;  the  fifth  now  ready.  Price,  by  mail,  $1 .25.  Liberal  terms  allowed  for  introduc- 
tion into  schools.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

Especially  adapted  for  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  CHURCHES,  FACTORIES,  PLANTATIONS, 
etc.  The  test  ot  USE  has  provided  them  to  combine  the  valuable  qualities  of  tone,  strength, 
sonoroitsness  and  durability  of  viln-atiou.  The  prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  one- 
fourth  that  of  bell-metal. 


DIAMETER. 


Large  Bells  with  Hangings  and  Frame  OomBlete. 

niAMFTFR  WEIGHT  WITH 

DIAMETER.  yOKE  AND  FRAME.  ^^'*^^- 

No.  5, 24  Inches,  200  ms.  $25.00 

No.  6,  27  Inches,  375  ft s.  40  00 

No.  7, 30  Inches,  422  fts.  50.00 

No.  8, 33  Inches,  740  Its.  75.00 


WEIGHT  WITH  p^Trv 

YOKE  &  FRAME.  ^  «i^^- 

No.  1, 15>i  Inches,  62  lbs.  $6.00 

No.  2, 16 1^  Inches,  78  fts.  8  00 

No.  3, 18»,  Inches,         102  fts.  10  00 

No.  4, 21     Inches,         1313i  tt)S.  12  00 

No.  5. 24     Inches,         180  lbs.  20  00 

He^  Liberal  terms  given  on  introductory  orders  ior  Warren's  Geographies,  Greene's  Gram- 
mars, Berard's  History,  Aj'gar's  Geograj>hical  Drawing-Book,  Potter  i&  IIammo7id'8  Copy- 
Books,  Book-Keejnng,  etc. 

A  full  assortment  of  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  and  cverv  thing  pertaining  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  schools  constantly  on  hand,  and  Avill  be  supplied  at  lowest  market  rates.  Teachers 
and  School -Officers  supplied  with  books  at  wholesale  prices.  When  sent  by  mail,  postage 
added.    B@"  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

E.  SPEAKMAN  &  CO.,  182  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 

B®»  Send  for  our  List  6f  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


■WTII-iIDEE-'S 


Excelsior  Liquid  Slating. 

MANUFACTURED    ONLY    BY 

92  Dearborn  St.  (Room  19),  Chicago,  111. 


Has  been  tested  for  years,  and  pronounced  by  Scientific  men  to  be  the  most  durable  and 
indestructible  material  for  Blackboard  surface  yet  discovered. 

1.  Its  color  is  DEAD  BLACK,  and  -will  never  change. 

2.  It  will  never  blister  or  scale  oflf. 

3.  Its  surface  is  perfectly  smooth  and  will  always  remain  hard  and  flrai  as  real  slate. 

4.  It  will  never  become  glazed  so  as  to  refuse  the  slate  pencil,  chalk  or  crayon. 

5.  It  absorbs  all  the  rays  of  light,  crayon  marks  can  be  seen  from  any  angle  in  the  school- 
room. 

6.  Marks  of  crayon  or  pencil  erase  from  it  with  perfect  ease. 

7.  It  is  perfectly  impei-vious  to  water. 

8.  It  is  durable,  having  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  constant  use  without  repair. 

9.  It  can  be  applied  to  paper,  boards  and  wall,  of  every  description,  old  or  new. 

The  Slating  is  put  up  in  pint,  quart  and  gallon  cans,  and  sent  safely  to  all  parts  of  the 
country  with  full  instructions  for  its  use.  Price  per  pint,  $1 .50;  per  quart,  $3.75;  half  gallon, 
$5.25;  gallon,  $10. 

A  liberal  discount  on  all  orders  exceeding  one  gallon. 

I  have  several  men  constantly  employed  in  applying  the  Slating,  and  am  at  all  times  pre- 
l^ared  to  make  contracts  for  its  application  in  school  buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest. 
All  work  personally  superintended  and  warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  and,  on  sound  walls, 
to  remain  good  ten  years  without  repair. 

This  Slating  may  be  applied  at  any  time  without  interruption  to  usual  school  exercise,  and 
be  ready  for  use  in  a  few  hours. 

Price  of*Slating  surface,  8  cents  per  square  foot. 

Music  lines  and  lines  for  school  programmes  put  on  in  a  neat  and  diirable  manner. 

Also  manufacture  School  Blackboards,  Portable  Blackboards,  for  Sunday  Schools,  Lecturers, 
Families,  etc.  Ma^  and  Chart  Supports,  Blackboard  Rubbers,  Slated  Leaves, etc.  Samples 
of  Slated  Surface  ot  different  colors.  Circulars  and  Price  List  sent  free  on  application. 


Chicago,  June  10, 1868. 
Wilder's  Liquid  Slating  has  been  in  use  in  the  School-rooms  of  our  city  for  several  months 
past.    It  gives  universal  satisfaction,  and  is  considered,  by  those  who  use  the  boards  covered 
with  it,  superior  to  any  Slating  heretofore  introduced.    Mr.  Wilder  has  done  all  the  work 
himself,  and  his  work  is  thoroughly  and  neatly  executed. 

J.  L.  PICKARD,  Sup't  Public  Schools. 

Chicago,  June  11, 1868. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Education  I  employed  Mr.  J.  Davis  Wilder  to  put  on  the  walls  in 
our  Public  School  Buildings  about  50,000  square  feet  of  his  Excelsior  Liquid  Slating.  Teach- 
ers speak  highly  of  it,  and  I  consider  it  superior  to  any  Blackboard  Slating  we  have  hereto- 
fore used. 

JAMES  WARD,  Building  and  Supply  Agent  for  the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 

Whitewater,  Wis,,  June  9,  1868. 
J.  D.  WILDER,  ESQ. 

Dear  Sir  — Your  Slating  gives  entire  satisfaction.  It  wears  well,  and  the  chalk  marks  are 
very  readily  erased,  leaving  a  black  smooth  surface.  I  prefer  it  to  any  other  compound  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  for  blackboard  purposes.  Please  send  me  one  of  your  Portable 
Blackboards;  size,  28  by  54  inches.  Yours  verv  truly, 

OLIVER  AREY,  Prin.  State  Nonnal  School.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

I.  WILKINSON,  City  Supt.  and  Principal  High  School,  Jacksonville,  111. 

HENRY  L.  BOLTWOOD,  Principal  High  School,  Princeton,  111. 

J.  V.  N.  STANDISH,  Prof,  of  Math,  and  Astronomy,  Lombard  University,  Galesburg,  111. 

A.  G.  LANE,  Principal  Franklin  School,  Chicago. 

WM.  M.  BAKER,  Industrial  University,  Champaign,  HI. 

Z.  GROVER,  Principal  Dearborn  Seminarv,  Chicago. 

S.  H.  WHITE,  Principal  Normal  School,  Peoria.  Illinois. 

G.  8.  ALBEE,  Principal  High  School,  Kenosha,  Wis. 
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T  HE     T  K  A  I  N  I  N  G     TO     C  I  T  I  Z  E  N  S  II  1  P. 


BY    GKACE   C.    BlBl!. 


Herbekt  Spencei:,  than  whom  we  have  few  writers  of  higher  author- 
ity, has,  following  M.  Comte,  declared  the  process  of  education  in  the 
individual  to  be  analogous  in  nearly  all  respects  to  that  process 
which,  in  the  development  of  nations,  we  call  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion. In  his  essay  'What  Knowledge  is  of  Most  Worth'  he  argues, 
from  this  analogy,  that  that  is  the  best  education  which,  being 
founded  upon  science,  most  fully  prepares  for  the  duties  of  the  whole 
life. 

Perhaps,  in  order  that  each  may  receive  that  education  which  is  for 
him  the  best,  it  is  requisite  that  a  system  of  instruction  be  devised 
for  him  alone,  calculated  to  strengthen  to  the  utmost  the  worthier 
impulses  of  his  nature,  and  to  repress  those  impulses  which  may,  by 
undue  development,  impede  his  progress  toward  the  highest  good 
rendered  possible  by  his  constitution,  mental  or  physical.  But 
there  can  hardly  be,  in  the  nature  of  our  Free-School  System,  any 
such  special  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  as  would  result  in  giving  to 
each  the  education  which  is  for  him  the  absolute  best:  at  present,  and 
probably  in  the  future  as  well,  we  must,  perforce,  content  ourselves 
with  the  relative  best. 

The  prominent  idea  of  our  politics,  carried  out  of  politics  into 
every  sphere  in  which  one  law  is  to  govern  many,  is  stated  as  clearly 
as  need  be  in  the  well-worn  phrase  'The  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number'.  Since  the  mediocre  is  the  prevailing  mental  cast,  the 
phrase  may  be  freely  rendered  The  greatest  good  of  the  mediocre. 
But  Baron  Humboldt  said,  and  his  statement  has  received  some 
measure  of  indorsement  from  reprint  in  the  Atlantic,  "The  United 
States  is  a  dead  level  of  mediocrity." 

Nor  does  it  seem  that  we  can  safely   doubt  the   general  assertion, 
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since,  if  our  people  arc  more  generally  informed  than  the  people  of 
other  lands,  there  are  still  but  few,  comparatively,  who  attain  the  high- 
est culture.  I,  for  one,  am  quite  ready  to  accept  the  fact  of  national 
mediocrity,  if  only  the  level  be  high  enough;  for,  by  stages  almost 
imperceptible,  the  ordinary  rises  to  the  better,  the  better  to  the  best. 
Let  it  be  our  constant  aim,  day  by  day,  in  every  school-room  of  the 
land,  to  elevate  the  level  of  mediocrity. 

The  comprehensive  term  'culture'  does  not,  however,  so  much 
imply  education,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  as 
it  implies  training.  It  is  not  necessary  to  his  present,  nor,  I  think,  to 
his  future  well-being,  that  one  burden  his  memory  with  the  names 
and  deeds  of  the  Merovingian  Ivings,  or  that  he  be  able  to  state,  at  a 
moment's  warning,  the  exact  number  of  square  feet  in  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  as  that  he  be  always  ready,  from  the  complete  subjection  of 
his  faculties  to  his  will,  to  obey  the  Scriptural  injunction:  "Whatso- 
ever thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  either  in  individual  or  in  national 
education,  our  Public  Schools  are  doing  all  that  they  are  capable  of 
doing  —  all  that  we,  who  so  entirely  trust  them,  believe  that  they 
will  hereafter  do;  nor,  probably,  has  their  system  of  instruction  been 
sufficiently  long  established  in  this  country  fully  to  reveal  either  its 
highest  good  or,  perhaps,  its  worst  evil.  Among  the  evils  hitherto 
attributed  to  it,  there  is  one  which  the  experience  of  any  teacher 
will  prove  somewhat  imaginary.  It  is  said  that,  given  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  from  any  and  all  ranks  of  society,  destined  to 
many  widely-differing  professions  and  pursuits,  we  conduct  all  by 
the  same  path  to  the  same  goal,  and  gi'aduate  from  our  schools  an 
equivalent  number  of  educated  persons,  each,  in  mental  attainments, 
the  counterpart  of  all  the  rest. 

Vis  ineriuc  is,  however,  a  strong  force;  and,  in  spite  of  the  training  of 
the  schools,  there  is  a  wonderful  amount  of  human  nature  in  school- 
boys. And  furthermore,  observation  hardly  teaches  that  in  nature 
any  special  providence  is  shown  to  the  individual.  It  can  not  be 
doubted  that  a  certain  amount  of  general  training  will  do  more 
toward  making  the  most  of  a  man  than  double  the  amount  of 
special  culture.  Our  schools,  very  probably,  will  send  out  few  poets, 
or  orators,  or  artists;  but,  year  by  year,  they  will  send  out,  if  they 
do  their  work  steadfastly,  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  good  citizens. 
This  point,  I  think,  we  frequently  forget,  in  those  lofty  aspirations 
for  impossible  good  so  natural  to  the  teacher's  mind,  or  overlook,  in 
the  deep  sense  of  responsibilitj'-  necessarily  attaching  itself  to  the 
duties  of  our  profession,  —  a  sense  of  accountability  that  is  almost 
awful,  except  when  we  remember 

"  God's  greatness  flows  around  our  incompleteness, 
■Round  our  restlessness,  his  rest." 
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We  frequently  forget  that  to  us  the  state  has  confided  the  training 
of  its  future  citizens,  and  that  to  the  state  we  owe,  perhaps,  our  first 
duty.  Indeed,  it  seems  probable  that,  by  a  somewhat  liberal  con- 
struction, the  duty  to  the  state  may  comprise  all  duties,  since,  in  this 
country  at  least,  that  one  is  hardly  a  good  citizen  who  is  not  intelli- 
gently a  good  man. 

Old-world  despotisms  rule  by  repression,  but  America  governs  by 
expansion.  Perhaps  the  law  of  physics  may  be  here  applied:  it  is 
not  expansion  which  is  dangerous,  but  unequal  expansion.  Glass, 
which  is  broken  by  sudden  immersion  in  hot  water,  may,  by  gradual 
application  of  heat,  be  safely  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

Ours  is  a  government  for  and  of  and  by  the  people.  Yet  how  can 
any  wise  government  be  exercised  by  those  unused  to  the  higher  task 
of  self-government?  If  we  adopt,  as.  in  a  measure  at  least,  we  must, 
Comte's  view,  and  regard  individual  development  as  identical  in  order 
with  national  civilization,  then  a  man  can,  from  an  examination  of 
the  forces  affecting  his  own  life,  and  from  patient  tracing  of  effects  to 
causes,  study,  as  in  a  microcosm,  the  whole  science  of  government. 
Knowing  the  result  to  the  individual  of  certain  courses  of  action,  he 
infers  that  the  same  forces  working  in  society  will  effect  similar  re- 
sults on  an  infinitely  larger  scale.  Hence,  he  readily  determines  the 
amount  of  power  necessary  to  produce  certain  results,  as  well  as  the 
time  of  its  application. 

But  suppose  that  the  man  be  not  trained  to  self-government,  the 
consequences  of  a  liberty  suddenly  thrust  upon  him  can  not  but 
prove  dangerous.  The  long  and  peaceful  training  to  citizenship  of 
the  former  case  is  supplanted  here  by  a  short,  sharp  struggle,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  it  is  impossible  to  predict.  Entirely  cowed  in 
spirit  by  long  years  of  oppression,  his  normal  condition  being,  as  it 
were,  that  of  servitude,  he  may  fall  an  easy  victim  to  the  tyranny  of 
any  one  who  may  think  it  worth  while  to  assume  authority  over  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  release  from  the  thralldom  of  despotic  law 
may  prove  the  beginning  of  a  reaction  that,  proceeding  to  all  limits 
of  foolhardy  independence,  will  at  last  overstep  these  limits,  and, 
by  its  orgies  in  the  name  of  freedom,  make  liberty  synonymous  with 
the  worst  license. 

The  exercise  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship  in  the  United 
States  ought  to  be  accompanied  with  a  sense  of  deep  responsibility, 
as  well  as  with  that  swelling  national  pride  so  characteristic  of  our 
people.  I  think  this  feeling  of  responsibility  should  be  fostered  in 
the  schools. 

The  great  majority  of  the  children  of  the  republic  should  be  edu- 
cated in  its  schools,  and  should  in  them  receive  a  training  calculated 
to  make  them  eventually  self-governing  beings, —  a  training  which, 
commencing  with  the  exercise  of  considerable  arbitrary  power,  neces- 
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sary  in  the  infancy  of  man  as  of  nations,  shall  gradually  lessen  the 
coercion  and  increase  the  individual  freedom,  until,  at  last,  the  law 
shall  cease  and  the  educated  man  become  a  law  unto  himself. 

Public  Schools,  in  this  state  at  least,  are  rapidly  superseding  all 
others.  They  are  doing  this,  probably,  from  two  causes:  the  first 
being  that  they  are  in  close  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions; the  second,  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  in  the  van  of  j^rogress.  To 
the  free  schools  are  committed  more  and  more  fully,  year  by  year,  the 
great  destinies  of  the  country.  Upon  them  has  descended  the  man- 
tle of  the  old  prophets.  Their  woi'k  is  to  train  for  the  enjoyment  of 
their  great  birthright  of  liberty  the  children  of  the  state;  to  lead 
them,  slowly  and  painfully  at  first,  past  pit-falls  and  hidden  snares;  to 
widen,  day  by  day,  the  path  to  freedom,  trusting  constantly  more 
and  more  fully  to  the  guiding  principles  of  truth,  and  right,  and 
justice,  and  humanity,  till,  when  the  years  are  past,  and  scholars 
leave  schools  and  instructors  for  ever,  they  shall  be  not  artists,  not 
poets,  not  philosophers,  but  men  with  whom  the  earlier  halcyon  days 
of  the  Republic  shall  return  —  American  Citizens. 
Spr i» afield  II Ujh  School,  ft'MSC.O. 


THE      SCHOOL      RECORD 


KY  D.  S.  MORRISON,  CHESTER,  ILL. 


The  use  of  the  School  Record  is  so  common  in  most  institutions  of 
learning,  and  has  been  sanctioned  by  so  many  eminent  teachers,  that 
it  seems  little  short  of  presumption  to  call  its  propriety  or  utility  in 
question.  There  have  been,  however,  many  time-honored  usages  in 
the  class-room  which  experience  has  condemned  and  exploded;  and 
many  yet  remain  which  are  doomed  to  a  similar  fate.  Whether  the 
Record  is  among  the  number  time  will  determine.  In  this  article  it 
is  proposed  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  Record  as  an  incentive  to  study 
and   to  improvement  in  conduct. 

Mr.  Wells,  in  'The  Graded  School',  informs  us  that  "A judicious 
use  of  the  Class-Book,  in  which  a  record  is  made  of  the  pupil's  standing 
and  progress  from  day  to  day,  is  one  of  the  most  important  instru- 
mentalities that  teachers  can  bring  to  their  aid  in  securing  punctual 
attendance  and  an  elevated  standard  of  scholarship  and  deportment." 
He  also  quotes  from  '  Reid's  Principles  of  Education '  the  following, 
as  the  principal  means  for  maintaining  an  influence  over  pupils: 

"  1.  The  pupil's  sense  of  duty.  2.  The  pupil's  sense  of  his  future 
interests.     3.  The  pupil's  desire  for  knowledge.     4.  The  pupil's  desire 
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for  occupation  and  intellectual  action.  5.  The  pupil's  desire  for 
praise.  G.  The  pupil's  desire  to  surpass  others.  7.  The  pupil's  love 
of  and  respect  for  the  teacher.  8.  The  example  of  the  teacher.  9. 
The  hope  of  a  reward.     10.  The  fear  of  punishment." 

Wickersham,  under  the  head  of  'Incentives  of  Doubtful  Propriety  ', 
enumerates  the  following:  "Prizes;  Merit-Marks  (including  the 
Record);  Emulation;  Fear  of  Punishment;  Shame;  and  Eidicule." 
Under  the  head  of  'Proper  Incentives  to  Study'  he  classes  "The  ai> 
probation  of  the  teacher;  The  approbation  of  the  parents  and  friends 
of  the  pupil;  The  approbation  of  society;  The  attainment  of  an  hon- 
orable position  in  the  school;  The  pleasure  of  overcoming  difficulties; 
The  gratification  of  curiosity;  The  desire  of  knowledge;  The  hope  of 
success  in  life;  The  enjoyment  of  purer  ideal  creations;  The  duty  of 
self-perfection;  The  satisfaction  of  doing  right;  and,  The  prospect  of 
heavenly  reward. 

Who  shall  decide  wheii  doctors  disagree?  "What  Wells  pronounces 
'one  of  the  most  important  instrumentalities',  and  to  which,  as  he 
elsewhere  remarks,  "frequent  and  pointed  allusions  should  be  made, 
for  the  purpose  of  stim\ilating  exertion  and  checking  irregularity," 
Wickersham  places  under  the  head  of  '  Incentives  of  Doubtful  Propri- 
ety'! and  Pteid  ignores  the  '  instrumentality  '  entirely  as  a  means  of 
influencing  pupils.  Wickersham,  it  is  true,  in  discussing  the  'Incen- 
tives of  Doubtful  Propriety',  admits  that,  with  'judicious  application  ', 
'constant  vigilance',  '  careful  guarding',  and  'skillful  handling',  they 
may,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  used;  but  the  best  case  which  he  seems 
to  make  out  for  the  Eecord  and  Merit-Marks  is  that  "  teachers  must 
first  appeal  to  such  motives  as  can  be  made  effective,  and  afterward 
gradually  substitute  nobler  ones."  Why  not  try  the  nobler  ones 
first?  Can  they  not  be  made  as  eflicient  as  those  of  doubtful  propri- 
ety? Is  it  not  a  fair  inference,  however,  from  his  remark  that  the 
Record,  at  best,  is  a  mere  temporary  expedient,  to  be  thrown  aside  as 
soon  as  better  means  can  be  employed? 

His  classification  of  'Proper  Incentives  to  Study'  is  inverted  in  the 
same  way,  having  the  nobler  and  more  important  motives  last. 
Probably  he  did  not  intend  that  'the  satisfaction  of  doing  right'  and 
'  the  prospect  of  heavenly  reward '  were  only  to  be  urged  upon  the 
pupil's  attention  in  cases  of  the  last  resort,  or  when  all  other  means 
had  failed;  and  yet  the  reader  would  very  naturally  receive  that 
impression  from  examining  his  list. 

I  prefer  Reid's  classification,  although  not  entirely  free  from  objec- 
tion, which  begins  with  '  the  pupil's  sense  of  duty '.  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  means —  1.  His  duty  to  God.  2.  His  duty  to  his 
parents  and  other  near  relatives,  o.  His  duty  to  society.  4.  His 
duty  himself.  This  last,  perhaps,  may  be  included  in  the  second 
item  in   Reid's  list,  viz., 'The  pupil's  .';ense   of  his   future    interests'. 
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Connected  with  these,  the  love  of  right  should  occupy  a  prominent 
place,  a  motive  which  Eeid  seems  to  have  omitted.  Other  motives 
may  be  variously  arranged;  but  such  as  the  love  of  praise,  emulation, 
or  fear  of  punishment,  should  be  placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
to  be  called  into  operation  only  when  other  and  better  means  have 
been  tried  and  failed. 

With  due  deference  to  the  authority  of  Wickersham,  I  dissent 
entirely  from  the  doctrine  of  employing  lower  motives  as  temporary 
expedients,  to  give  place  afterward  to  nobler  principles.  I  hold  that 
the  love  of  God  and  our  duty  to  him  should  be  among  the  earliest 
lessons  taught  to  the  youthful  mind.  Let  parents  and  teachers 
see  to  it  that  the  imjjortant  lesson  is  duly  inculcated.  Early  should 
this  labor  of  love  begin,  and  long  and  faithfully  shovild  it  be  con- 
tinued. Let  the  seeds  of  love  and  duty  be  planted  in  the  virgin  soil 
of  the  mind,  before  it  is  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  crime. 
Put  no  inferior  materials  in  the  foundatmi  of  the  moral  structure. 
Begin  with  the  true  principles  for  forming  a  noble  character,  and  lay 
line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept.  Let  truth,  virtue,  and 
right  of  every  kind,  be  presented  to  the  judgment  and  impressed 
upon  the  moral  nature  of  youth,  as  things  bearing  the  stamp  of 
Divinity,  and  excellent  and  desirable  in  themselves;  and  let  the 
teacher  call  into  action  no  inferior  principles,  till  sad  necessity  forces 
such  a  course  upon  him.  This,  I  apprehend,  is  the  true  method  to 
pursue,  and  one  which  will  produce  better  results  than  commencing 
with 'incentives  of  doubtful  propriety ',  with  the  view  of  afterward 
substituting  nobler  principles  of  action. 

A  special  objection  to  the  Kecord  is  that  it  begins  by  cultivating 
inferior  principles  —  such  as  love  of  surpassing  others,  ambition,  and 
fear  of  degradation, —  and  makes  this,  in  the  language  of  Wells,  'one 
of  the  most  important  instrumentalities  in  securing  an  elevated 
standard  of  scholarship  and  deportment',  and  generally  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  higher  motives.  In  many  schools  the  Record  is  the  principal, 
if  not  the  sole,  moral  agent  in  controlling  the  pupils  and  stimulating 
them  to  action.  Is  this  the  proper  method  to  educate  the  moral 
nature  of  the  young,  or  to  form  true  and  noble  characters? 

There  are  scholars,  it  is  true,  to  control  whom  low  motives,  even 
the  fear  of  punishment,  must  be  employed.  Recourse  to  such  means, 
however,  is  justifiable  only  when  necessity  absolutely  requires  it.  A 
large  majority  in  almost  every  school  can  be  easily  governed  and 
sufficiently  stimulated  to  action  by  better  motives  than  the  desire  of 
obtaining  a  good  mark  or  the  fear  of  having  a  bad  mark  opposite 
their  names  in  the  teacher's  book.  Those  who  can  be  influenced  by  a 
conscientious  sense  of  duty  and  the  love  of  right  —  and  they  are  by 
far  the  most  numerous  class  —  should  never  have  their  moral  sensi- 
bilities  impaired  by    'frequent  and   jiointed   allusions'    to   a  school 
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record.  It'  the  teacher  understands  his  business,  no  such  instrument- 
ality as  the  Eecord,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  is  necessary,  '  to 
stimulate  exertion  or  check  irregularity';  and  if  it  be  employed  at 
all,  it  should  only  be  with  those  pupils  that  can  not  be  actuated  by 
the  higher  and  better  influences  of  duty  and  right. 

The  use  of  the  Eecord  in  school  seems  to  draw  off  the  attention  of 
both  teacher  and  jiupil  from  the  true  principles  of  moral  government 
—  few  teachers  complying,  it  is  presumed,  with  Wickersham's  recom- 
mendation of  gradually  substituting  nobler  motives  for  the  temporary 
expedient  of  merit-marks.  The  result  is  disastrous,  especially  to  the 
pupil.  He  does  not  acquire,  or,  if  he  has  acquired,  he  gradually  loses, 
the  desire  and  the  practice  of  doing  right  from  proper  motives.  He 
soon  learns  to  omit  duty,  unless  urged  by  the  stimulus  of  a  gratified 
ambition,  or  pride,  or  the  fear  of  degradation, —  such  emotions  as 
merit-  marks  induce.  His  moral  nature  is  not  being  developed  in  the 
best  way.  He  is  not  taught  to  act  from  the  best  motives,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  permanently-excellent  character;  and  when 
he  leaves  school,  he  has  no  better  guide  for  his  conduct  than  those 
principles  of  doubtful  propriety  or  inferior  order  which  were  so 
zealously  cultivated  in  the  class-room.  Much  of  the  selfish,  heartless, 
unprincipled  conduct,  which  is  manifest  in  every  phase  of  society,  is 
owing  to    defective  moral  education  in  school. 

This  subject  has  hitherto  received  too  little  attention  from  teachers. 
If  they  can  succeed  in  controlling  a  pupil,  and  stimulating  him  to 
exertion  in  his  studies,  they  are  generally  satisfied,  and  seldom  care- 
fully consider  the  effect  of  their  training  upon  his  future  character 
and  conduct.  Immediate  success  should  not  blind  us  to  ultimate 
consequences.  Questionable  means  should  be  avoided,  especially  if 
equal  or  better  results  can  be  secured  in  a  better  manner,  and  by 
means  entirely  free  from  objection. 


A    LESSON    FOR    T  E  A  C  H  E  R  S . 


[The  followhig  beautiful  lines,  from  the  pen  of  S.  G.  Goodrich — Peter  Par- 
ley,—  will  recall  to  the  minds  of  many  teachers  hours  of  childhood  made 
pleasant  by  his  stories.  They  breathe  the  spirit  which  made  him  a  true 
teacher.] 

I  saw  a  child,  some  four  years  old, 

Along  a  meadow  stray ; 
Alone  she  went,  unchecked,  untold, 

Her  home  not  far  away. 
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She  gazed  aroimcl  oil  earth  and  sky, — 
Now  i^aused,  and  now  proceeded; 

Hill,  valley,  wood, —  she  passed  them  by, 
Unmarked,  perchance  unheeded. 

And  now  gay  groups  of  roses  bright 
In  circling  thickets  bound  her; 

Yet  on  she  went,  with  footsteps  light. 
Still  gazing  all  around  her. 

And  now  she  paused,  and  now  she  stooped, 
And  plucked  a  little  flower, — 

A  simple  daisy  't  was,  that  drooped 
Within  a  rosy  bower. 

The  child  did  kiss  the  little  gem, 
And  to  her  bosom  pressed  it; 

And  there  she  placed  the  fragile  stem, 
And  with  soft  words  caressed  it. 

I  love  to  read  a  lesson  true, 

From  nature's  open  book. 
And  oft  I  learn  a  lesson  new 

From  childhood's  careless  look. 

Children  are  simple  —  loving  —  true: 
'T  is  Heaven  that  made  them  so ; 

And  would  you  teach  them,  be  so  too ; 
And  stoop  to  what  they  know. 

Begin  with  simple  lessons, — ^things 
On  which  they  love  to  look: 

Flowers,  pebbles,  insects,  birds  on  wings, — 
These  are  God's  spelling-book. 

And  children  know  his  A,  E,  C, 
As  bees  where  flowers  are  set: 

"Wouldst  thou  a  skillful  teacher  be?  — 
Learn,  then,  this  alj^habet. 

From  leaf  to  leaf,  from  page  to  page. 
Guide  thou  thy  pupil's  look; 

And  when  he  says,  with  aspect  sage, 
"  Who  made  this  wondrous  book?  " 

Point  thou  with  reverent  gaze  to  Heaven, 
And  kneel  in  earnest  prayer. 

That  lessons  thou  hast  humbly  given 
May  lead  thy  pupil  there. 
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THE    MARKING    SYSTEM 


I!Y    RICHARD    EDAVARI 


The  practice  of  keeping  a  careful  record  of  the  scholarship  and  de- 
portment of  pupils  in  a  school  has  been,  of  late,  somewhat  called  in 
question;  and  1  shall  be  grateful  for  a  brief  space  in  the  Teacher  for 
its  discussion.  Allow  me,  first,  to  review  some  of  the  most  common 
objections  to  the  practice,  and  afterward  to  state  what  seems  to  me  the 
true  explanation  of  the  method. 

And,  fii-st,  it  is  said  that  to  keep  a  record  of  a  student's  attainment 
in  scholarship,  and  of  his  standing  in  deportment,  is  a  mode  of  deal- 
ing that  appeals  to  his  baser  motives,  and  exercises  the  lower  elements 
of  his  character;  and  that,  consequently,  the  educational  effect  of 
such  a  record  is  evil. 

There  have,  doubtless,  been  teachers  who  have  so  used  the  '  mark- 
ing system '  that  bad  effects  have  followed.  But  the  same  may  be  said 
of  every  kind  of  educational  instrumentality.  Text-books,  in  them- 
selves and  for  their  proper  purposes,  very  useful,  are  by  some  teachers 
made  the  means  of  crushing  all  real  independent  mental  life.  A 
slate  and  pencil  are  useful  things  in  their  way;  but  how  frequently  it 
happens  that  they  are  made  mere  substitutes  for  thought,  in  stead  of 
aids  to  it.  In  the  hands  of  an  unskillful  teacher,  the  forces  that  ought 
to  be  most  effective  for  good  become  not  merely  impotent,  but  posi- 
tively injurious. 

One  of  the  evil  results  thus  attributed  to  a  daily  record  of  work  is 
that  it  fosters  emulation.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  make  such 
a  charge  totally  misunderstand  the  purpose  of  the  record  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  should  be  made.  They  seem  to  speak  as  if  the  only 
purpose  of  the  marks  is  to  pit  pupil  against  pupil,  and  to  designate 
the  victor,  in  a  contest  where  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  triumph. 
Nothing  can  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
record  is  to  furnish  the  pupil  with  the  means  of  ascertaining,  day  by 
day,  the  degree  of  success  he  has  attained.  It  has  no  necessary  refer- 
ence to  any  other  person.  He  his  simply  enabled,  by  means  of  the 
marks,  to  compare  himself  with  himself.  He  is  pitted  against  nothing 
but  his  former  achievement  and  the  subject  he  is  studying.  There  is 
no  more  reason  why  an  unhealthy  emulation  should  be  fostered  by  the 
record  of  a  recitation  than  by  the  teacher's  saying  'well  done',  or 
pronouncing  a  lesson  imperfect.  The  marks  are  only  tlie  sentence  of 
approval  or  disapproval  petrified, —  the  mere  remembrance  of  what  has 
already  done  all  the  evil  it  is  capable  of  doing. 

Another  objection  is  that  no  teacher  can  mark  with  perfect  accu- 
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racy,  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  impossible  for  a  system  of  marking 
ever  to  be  perfectly  just. 

In  answer,  I  suggest  that  the  marks  are  no  more  unjust  that  the  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  the  teacher,  for  they  perfectly  accord  with 
such  approval  or  disapproval.  And,  as  will  be  shown,  daily  marking 
gives  a  result  vastly  more  correct  than  a  single  examination,  however 
thorough  and  long  continued.  And  we  may  notice  that  every  thought- 
ful teacher  uses  many  degrees  of  approbation  or  the  opposite.  It  is  a 
very  inferior  instructor  that  has  but  two  categories,  'right',  and 
'wrong',  for  all  the  performances  of  his  pupils.  And  if  there  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  various  grades  of  praise  and  blame,  ought  there  not 
to  be  various  grades  of  numbers  to  represent  them? 

But  let  us  look  into  this  matter  of  the  injustice  of  a  pupil's  record. 
Take  a  school  term  of  ten  weeks,  or  fifty  recitations.  Suppose  every 
pupil  is  marked  in  every  recitation  —  and  this  should  be  done  when- 
ever it  is  possible.  An  error  of  a  unit  in  a  scale  of  ten  would  be  a 
large  one  for  an  experienced,  unbiased  and  careful  teacher.  Suppose 
that,  on  the  first  day,  such  an  error  is  made.  Next  day  the  pupil  is 
marked  again.  Is  it  probable,  with  such  a  teacher  as  we  have  speci- 
fied, that  on  the  second  day  another  error  will  be  made  in  the  same 
direction  and  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  first  one?  Xo:  the  likeli- 
hood is  that,  in  the  long  run,  the  excesses  and  deficiencies  will  counter- 
balance each  other.  But,  in  order  that  the  terms  record  shall  vary 
one  unit  from  the  truth,  such  an  error  as  we  have  supposed  must  be 
made  every  time  the  pupil  is  marked,  and  in  the  same  direction.  I 
venture  to  affirm  that,  under  the  circumstances  named,  this  result 
would  be  impossible. 

The  term's  record  is  the  result  of  an  average.  In  the  case  sujDposed, 
every  error  is  divided  by  fifty,  and  therefore  reduced  to  one-fiftieth  of 
its  original  bulk.  This  principle  is  well  understood,  and  the  most  im- 
portant results  in  practical  life  are  based  upon  it.  In  practical  mathe- 
matics, the  engineer,  in  stead  of  contenting  himself  with  one  measure- 
ment of  an  angle,  makes,  perhaps,  fifty  records  of  its  magnitude,  and 
divides  their  aggregate  amount  by  fifty,  lie  considers  that  by  this 
average  the  possibility  of  error  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  result 
made  to  approximate  very  near  the  truth.  Thus  with  a  pupil's  record 
for  a  term.  Whatever  errors  may  have  been  made  in  single  mark- 
ings, they  so  dwindle  in  the  division  that,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it 
may  be  said  the  result  is  free  from  error.  I  consider,  therefore,  that 
this  objection  has,  in  truth,  no  foundation. 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  contrive  a  method  at  once  so  efficient  in 
its  operation  and  so  beneficent  in  its  effects  as  this  of  a  constant  and 
truthful  record.  It  accords  with  the  soundest  philosophy  and  the 
most  reliable  experience.  A  careful  survey  of  present  attain- 
ments is  always  essential  to  the  greatest  success  in  making  new  ones. 
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There  is  no  foe  so  fatal  to  the  extension  of  our  knowledge  as  vague- 
ness or  uncertainty  in  respect  to  what  is  already  possessed.  Nothing 
so  clearly  shows  the  necessity  of  moral  progress,  and  so  impels  to  the 
making  of  it,  as  a  rigid  setting-forth  of  our  present  moral  state.  The 
man  who  takes,  at  each  day's  close,  a  calm  review  of  the  day's  doings, 
and  makes  a  permanent  record  thereof,  is  in  the  way  of  great  achieve- 
ments. 

But,  to  be  efficient,  the  practice  must  be  constant  and  long  contin- 
ued. An  occasional  jjaroxysm  will  do  little  good.  The  practice  must 
be  persisted  in.  In  school  discipline  this  is  vital,  essential.  Hence 
the  importance  of  a  daily  record.  Students  need  to  be  constantly  kept 
in  the  way.  It  is  idle  to  think  of  educating  boys  and  girls  by  apply- 
ing to  them  a  severe  test  once  in  three  months.  They  need  a  test 
whose  force  shall  be  daily  felt.  There  must  be  an  examination  every 
day,  whose  results  are  carefully  recorded.  The  influence  of  a  quarterly 
examination,  as  an  educational  force,  bears  the  same  relation  to  that 
of  a  truthful  daily  record  that  a  spasm  from  a  galvanic  battery  bears 
to  the  equable  pulsations  of  wholesome  life. 

Many  think  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  examining  pupils  in  school 
is  to  find  out  how  much  they  know.  For  this  purpose  examinations 
may  be  held  only  at  the  close  of  the  term.  But,  as  I  understand  it, 
this  is  very  little  of  the  object.  The  chief  purpose  is  to  induce  them 
to  know  more  and  to  be  better.  And  if  the  examinations  whose 
results  are  to  be  recorded  are  expected  to  i^romote  this  end,  they  must 
ocuur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  boar  upon  every  working-hour  of 
the  day. 

Quarterly  examinations  are  proposed  by  some  as  a  substitute  for 
the  daily  record.  But  how  many  of  the  alleged  evils  will  thus  be 
avoided?  Is  the  mark  given  to  a  pupil  on  a  single  examination,  for 
which  he  has,  perhaps,  crammed,  likely  to  be  more  just  than  the  aver- 
age of  fifty  marks,  dispassionately  given  for  every-day  work?  Does  it 
appeal  to  higher  motives, —  conducted,  as  it  must  be,  under  excite- 
ment, with  but  one  grand  thought,  the  desire  of  success,  pressing  upon 
the  student, —  does  it  appeal  to  higher  motives  than  the  daily  ex- 
ercise? Who  will  say  that  a  botanist  can  get  a  better  and  more  com- 
plete knowledge  of  a  plant  from  one  inspection  of  it,  at  maturity,  than 
from  many  observations  made  at  its  various  stages  of  growth?  And 
how  much  stronger  becomes  the  case  when  the  question  is  asked  of  the 
nurseryman  rather  than  of  the  botanist, —  when  the  culture  of  the 
plant  rather  than  the  knowledge  of  it  is  the  purpose  in  hand!  And  the 
last  case  only  corresponds  to  that  of  a  mind  undergoing  training. 

The  daily  record  exposes  the  pupil's  deficiencies  in  time  to  make  a 
correction  of  them  possible:  whereas  an  examination  at  the  close  of 
the  term,  however  startling  its  revelations,  comes  too  late  for  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy. 
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In  some  quarters  the  marking  system  is  denouned  as  'pedantic'. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  the  point  of  this  epithet  as  thus  applied.  If 
thoroughness  is  pedantic;  if  the  most  scrupulous  exactness  and  hon- 
esty, the  most  efficient  preventive  of  the  deceitful  and  murderous  pro- 
cess known  as  cramming;  if  a  constant,  equable  and  wholesome  in- 
citement to  study  —  an  incitement  always  active  but  never  violent;  if 
a  method  that  exposes  the  pupil's  defects  in  time  for  the  teacher  to  cor- 
rect them; — if  these  are  pedantic,  then  the  'marking  system'  is 
pedantic,  but  not  otherwise. 


BULBS     FOR     THE     S  C  11  O  0  L  -  R  0  O  M 


BY  B.  R.  CUTTER. 

Now  is  the  time  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  bulbs  for  winter  or  early  spring 
flowering,  and  surely  there  is  nothing  that  looks  so  pretty  and  is  fur- 
nished at  so  little  cost  as  a  lot  of  bulbs  —  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissus, 
lilies,  etc.  For  hyacinths  procure  five-  or  six-inch  pots,  and  potting 
soil  composed  of  well-rotted  sods  or  leaves,  some  old  manure,  and 
sand,  in  about  equal  parts.  Mix  or  sift  well  together.  Fill  the  pots 
with  the  soil,  press  down  evenly,  place  the  bulb  on  the  top  and  press 
about  two-thirds  of  its  size  into  the  soil.  Water  thoroughly,  then 
bury  the  pots  three  or  four  inches  deep  in  some  warm  sheltered  place, 
or  set  them  away  in  any  cool,  shady  spot,  where  they  will  not  freeze 
or  dry  up,  till  the  roots  come  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  when  they  may 
be  brought  to  the  light  and  watered.  In  a  short  time  they  will  begin 
to  grow  and  flower,  when  they  should  have  a  strong  light  and  plenty  of 
water.  After  flowering  the  stalk  should  be  cut  off,  and  perhaps  other 
stalks  may  come  up  and  flower.  Then  the  bulb  may  be  dried  off  and 
the  next  fall  set  out  in  the  garden. 

Tulips  and  narcissus  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  only  they  do  not 
need  so  large  pots. 

Lilies  are  also  treated  in  the  same  manner;  but  large  pots  must  be 
used,  eight-  or  ten-inch  at  least.  Do  not  water  too  freely  at  first,  only 
enough  to  keep  the  soil  in  the  pots  moist. 

L.  Auratum  is  the  handsomest  and  best  of  all  the  lilies.  It  costs 
from  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  will  give  you  from  three 
to  ten  flowers,  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  emitting 
a  most  delicious  perfume  all  over  the  house  and  out  to  the  street. 
AVhile  in  flower  it  should  be  kept  out  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  have  the 
tlower  last. 
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PHONIC        ANALYSIS 


KY  PROF.  THOMAS  MKTCAI 


What  is  meant  by  Phonic  Analysis?  "What  claims  has  the  phonic 
drill  on  the  time  of  children  in  the  school-room?  If  these  claims  are 
allowed,  what  should  be  the  aim  and  what  the  method? 

These  questions  cover  the  ground  of  a  few  paragraphs  to  which  I 
earnestly  invite  the  attention  of  the  reader. 

The  spoken  Avords  a.  aye,  ah,  aicc,  O.  and  oh  consist  each  of  one 
simple  sound.  I  think  of  no  other  word  (not  even  ay  or  I)  that  can 
not  be  parted  into  two  or  more  unlike  sounds.  It  is  evident  that 
two  sounds  are  uttered  in  pronouncing  the  word  all,  ate,  or  ode;  three 
in  late,  and  four  in  plate.  Ought  is  composed  of  two  sounds,  wrought  of 
three,  and  hrovght  of  four. 

Again,  it  is  plain  that  each  of  the  words  just  named  requires  in  its 
utterance  but  one  spring  of  voice.  To  pronounce  the  word  arid 
requires  two  impulses;  area  demands  three;  acWa?,  four;  individuality, 
seven.  We  call  so  much  of  any  word  as  is  uttered  at  one  impulse  a 
syllable. 

In  Grammatical  Analysis  we  begin  by  separating  the  sentence,  if 
not  simi^le,  into  its  clauses:  afterward  we  explain  the  office  of  each 
word  in  eax^h  clause.  So  in  Phonic  Analysis  we  first  jiart  the  word,  if 
not  a  monosyllable,  into  its  separate  pulses,  and  then  exhibit  the 
the  several  elements  which  it  contains.  The  ultimate  purpose  ot 
Grammatical  Analysis  is  gained  when  the  pupil,  by  considering  the 
offices,  relations  and  arrangement  of  words,  has  learned  how  to  place 
words  so  as  fitly  to  express  his  own  thoughts;  and  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  Phonic  Analysis  is  achieved  when,  by  presenting  to  the  pupil 
for  his  attentive  study  and  vigorous  utterance,  singly  and  combined, 
the  elements  which  truly  compose  words,  it  has  enabled  him  to  read 
and  speak  without  the  omission,  substitution  or  insertion  of  a  single 
sound. 

Bad  pronunciation,  exce^it  when  due  to  misplaced  accent,  falls 
under  one  or  more  of  the  following  heads: 

1.  Omission  —  as,  artic,  trav'l,  suddn,  q'otient,  gov'nor,  tow'l,  'umble, 
haws  (for  horse),  civil' ty  or  s'vil'ty,  'xper'ence,  Janooary,  districk; 

2.  Insertion  —  as,  wunst,  ellum,  golden  (for  gold'n),  colyum,  extra- 
ordinary (for  extr'ordinary); 

3.  Substitution  —  as,  precizely,  mornin,  pardner,  licorish,  caow,  lorge 
(for  large),  lenth,  toon,  trewth,  audiicious,  dooz,  awf,  skule  (for  school), 
churful,  fiiwrun,  thar,  rozzum,  pooty.  piller  (for  pillow),  deestrict.  Jon- 
uary,  Febyuary. 
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Each  of  the  foregoing  lists  may  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  A 
proud  lad  of  thirteen  years  said  in  my  hearing,  "The  pa-am  of  his 
ha-and  aint  ha-af  so  hawrd  as  maween" — a  fair  specimen,  I  suspect,  of 
the  pronunciation  of  one-third  of  the  youths  of  Illinois.  Probably 
the  boy  referred  to  has  never  uttered  what  is  called  the  '  Italian 
sound  of  a  but  has  substituted  for  it,  as  thousands  around  us  do,  the 
'  broad  a  (awe)  or  the  reduplication  of  '  short  a '. 

This  corrupt  style  of  utterance,  so  common  among  the  masses,  has 
even  invaded  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  chair  of  the  professor. 
How  is  the  evil  to  be  corrected?  How  are  any  of  these  evils  likely  to 
be  greatly  lessened,  unless  a  livelier  interest  in  correct  pronunciation 
can  be  begotten?  "Without  such  interest,  teachers  —  for  to  them  must 
we  look  to  bring  the  better  day  —  will  lack  the  patience,  if  not  the 
skill,  required  to  eradicate  habits  so  deeply  rooted. 

Is  it  urged  that  the  just  delivery  of  vocal  elements,  though  not  a 
worthless  attainment,  is  properly  quite  subordinate  to  skill  in  geog- 
raphy, arithmetic,  and  penmanship?  He  who  asserts  this  will  do 
well  to  look  around  him  and  observe  how  commonly  loose  thinking 
is  conjoined  with  careless  speech,  and  accurate  thought  with  distinct 
utterance.  For  myself,  I  at  once  suspect  the  thoroughness  of  an 
arithmetician  who  speaks  of  hundre'ths  or  thousan's.  The  truth  is, 
few  things  evince  clearer  thought  than  a  nice  observance  of  represent- 
ative distinctions;  while  the  habit  of  noting  these  distinctions 
aids  the  student  in  discovering  real  differences. 

Or,  again,  is  it  believed  that  a  few  years  of  observation  among  men 
and  of  study  of  the  dictionary  will  eliminate  the  errors  of  which  we 
complain?  I  reply, —  Men  are  not  always  more  accurate  in  this  re- 
spect—  some  times  they  are  less  so  —  than  children  in  the  schools; 
and,  secondly,  a  dictionary  can  help  to  true  pronunciation  only  when 
the  'Key'  is  in  the  possession  of  him  who  consults  it.  Probably  not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  those  who  receive  their  education  in  our  common 
schools  ever  masters  this  key.  This  mastery  can  not  be  attained, 
even  by  our  native  children,  without  the  most  careful  attention  to 
and  vigorous  drill  upon  the  elementary  sounds.  But  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  children  of  foreign  parentage  in  our  schools.  What  shall  be 
said  of  these,  who  while  at  home  hear  no  tongue  but  Irish  or  German  ? 
The  number  of  persons  who  have  narrowly  observed  and  compared 
the  various  efforts,  successful  and  otherwise,  to  teach  children  of 
foreign  parentage  the  correct  pronunciation  of  our  language  is  not 
large.  The  concurring  testimony,  however,  of  the  few  who  have  had 
the  patience  to  make  the  investigation  points  to  thorough  drill  on  the 
phonic  dements  as  the  only  means  by  which  to  accomplish  the  hercu- 
lean task.  And  is  not  the  conclusion  thus  stated  reasonable?  How 
can  the  child  be  led  to  the  habitual  fitting  of  each  sound  to  its  au- 
thorized place,  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  the  sounds  them- 
selves! 
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When  and  how  the  work  shall  be  begun  and  how  long  be  con- 
tinued are  questions  some  times  asked. 

Xo  child  in  school  is  too  young  to  note  differences  in  vocal  sounds; 
hence  none  is  too  young  to  begin  to  utter  and  name  them.  Call  it 
study  or  drill  or  both, —  call  the  phonic  work  one  of  the  fine  arts,  if 
you  will, —  the  youngest  pujsil  is  not  too  young  to  enter  upon  it.  The 
primal  question  is,  Is  the  teacher  ready  to  guide  him?  The  ear  will 
not  become  more  susceptible  by  delay,  nor  the  vocal  organs  more 
pliable;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  evils  to  be  eradicated  will  be- 
come more  deeply  rooted.  Begin,  then,  with  the  youngest— not 
necessarily  by  putting  a  book  and  a  pencil  into  his  hands.  Eather, 
gain  his  attention  to  two  familiar  words  having  one  sound  in  common, 
as,  tall  corn.  By  some  device  (if  playfully  winning,  all  the  better), 
lead  him  to  pick  out  this  common  sound  and  to  utter  it  clearly.  Let 
this  sound  be  identified  again  and  again,  now  in  one  word,  now  in 
another.  Afterward  you  ask  the  child  to  listen  for  the  sound  while 
you  pronounce  two  words  one  of  which  contains  it.  If  he  is  sure 
that  he  hears  the  sound,  you  permit  him  to  shout  it. 

Perhaps  you  have  had  the  children  listening  for  o,  and  shouting  it 
aloud  every  time  you  utter  it,  as  you  say,  "Rose,  do  go  to  the  door 
and  ask  old  Bose  to  come  in  out  of  the  cold  and  lie  on  the  floor  by 
the  stove."  You  now  turn  to  the  blackboard,  and,  as  you  say  o,  o, 
you  form  neatly  'the  shape  which  is  to  stand  for  the  merry  o'.  To 
turn  to  good  account  the  minutes  that  would  else  be  given  to  idleness 
or  mischief,  the  children  may  be  asked  to  form  o's  on  their  slates. 
Before  they  begin,  however,  you  tell  them  that  they  may  bring  you 
to-morrow  a  word  which  has  the  sound  0  in  it. 

At  the  next  lesson,  they  are  eager  to  speak  the  words,  stove,  door, 
floor,  toe,  nose,  rose.  Even  if  they  have  been  quite  attentive  listeners 
while  at  home,  they  will  be  less  likely  to  bring  you  the  words, 
coat,  colt,  bone.  Whether  they  do  or  not,  it  will  be  well  for  the  child- 
ren to  learn  how  to  speak  these  words  correctly  —  with  a  full  'long  o' 
in  each.  After  a  while,  the  list  will  have  grown  quite  large.  It 
should  embrace  many  common  words,  such  as  stone,  toad,  throat, 
home,  whole,  both,  only,  bolster,  poultry. 

After  two  or  three  vowels  and  as  many  consonants  have  been  thus 
thought  about  and  practiced  upon,  one  word  containing  two  or  more 
of  these  sounds  may  be  given,  tEe  children  being  led  to  tell  what  the 
sounds  are,  and  to  give  each  by  itself  Let  every  sound  be  named; 
as,  'long  o',  'long  Italian  a',  'veeVess'  ,  and  so  on.  The  character  to 
be  used  in  representing  the  sound  should  also  be  associated  with  the 
sound  and  its  name. 

I  think  of  no  study  in  which  representation  is  more  useful  than  in 
Phonics.  In  two  ways  it  is  exceedingly  valuable:  first,  the  eye  is 
engaged  as  an  ally  of  the  ear,  in  its  effort  to  individualize  the  sounds; 
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and,  secondly,  the  pupil  is  preparing  to  interpret  and  use  the  Key  to 
his  (perhaps  yet  unpurchased)  dictionary.  Still  other  good  ends  are 
subserved  by  this  use  of  the  pencil,  among  which  may  be  mentioned, 
first,  the  ready  testimony  which  the  slate  can  thus  be  made  to  bear 
regarding  its  owner's  ability  or  faithfulness  in  analyzing  the  words 
assigned  for  a  given  lesson;  secondly,  the  additional  practice  it  gives 
him  in  the  analysis;  and,  thirdly,  the  fine  opportunity  it  affords  for 
inculcating  habits  of  neatness  and  order  in  written  work.  Here, 
however,  let  the  teacher  be  again  admonished  that  the  representation 
of  the  vocal  elements  to  the  eye  is  only  auxiliary  to  the  grand  end  in 
view  —  accuracy  in  pronunciation. 

Attempt  but  little  at  first;  that  little  do.  Let  nothing  once  done 
escape  for  lack  of  review.  Be  thorough.  One  sound  perfectly 
mastered  is  an  investment  —  a  profitable  one,  too:  your  pupils  will 
count  it  an  acquisition  at  first,  and,  only  a  little  later,  you  will  find  it 
a  cumulative  force. 

Individual  peculiarities  in  pronunciation  are  some  times  singularly 
tenacious:  such  errors,  too,  as  are  called  local  are  almost  equally 
stubborn.  Kindness,  accuracy  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  are  requisite  to  their  removal.  He  should  be  able  to  con- 
trast the  position  of  the  vocal  organs  in  the  correct  formation  of  a 
given  sound  with  the  position  allowed  them  by  the  erring  pupil. 

Not  individual  but  common  errors  should  receive  most  attention 
from  the  teacher;  and  among  the  latter  none  call  so  loudly  for  cor- 
rection as  those  which  constitute  classes.  To  illustrate:  A  pupil  is 
observed  to  pronounce  on  as  if  written  awn.  No  doubt,  then,  song, 
tossed,  torrid —  in  short,  almost  any  word  containing  an  accepted  'short 
o',  will  by  him  be  put  to  like  torture.  So,  too,  if  he  says  ha-and  for 
hand,  you  need  not  doubt  that  man,  land,  back,  and  a  hundred  other 
words,  will  suffer  in  the  same  way.  Every  one  of  the  short  vowels 
receives  ill  treatment  whenever  the  utterance  is  indolent;  and  to 
this  general  class  of  errors  the  teacher's  lively  attention  should  be 
given. 

How  much  time  should  be  given  to  this  drill?  It  is  yet  too  early 
to  set  the  bounds  to  that  which,  in  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our 
schools,  has  not  yet  begun  to  be.  Nevertheless,  to  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely asking  the  question,  let  it  be  observed  that  teachers,  not  un- 
wisely, graduate  the  amount  of  time  given  in  other  fields  by  a  variety 
of  conditions,  not  all  of  which  can  be  foreseen.  Their  aim  is  to  send 
forth  good  grammarians,  good  arithmeticians,  good  penmen,  and  so 
following.  Let  us  aim  no  lower  here,  nor  be  satisfied  with  results 
less  obvious,  in  our  labors  to  send  forth  those  who  can  utter  common 
words  with  just  regard  to  good  usage. 
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THE     A  U  X  I  L  I  A  E  Y     V  E  E  B 


Supposing  that  a  pupil  in  grammar  has  advanced  so  far  that  his 
teacher,  or  his  book,  introduces  him  to  the  auxiliary  verb.  He  is  told 
that  the  auxiliary  verb  helps  the  principal  verb  to  express  its  meaning, 
and  he  is  first,  perhaps,  presented  with  the  sentence 

I  loill  go. 
He  is  taught  that  ivillgo  is  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  go ;  and,  although 
somewhat  puzzled  by  finding  that  shall  go  means  the  same,  he  is  pro- 
nounced competent  to  take  up  another  verb,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
sentence 

I  do  go. 
Now,  if  he  reasons  at  all,  he"  expects  another  tense.  He  has  been 
taught  before  that  iv'dl  has  no  particular  force  of  its  own,  simply  sup- 
plements ^o.  Oi  course,  then,  do  in  the  second  sentence  stands  in  the 
same  relation.  But  no,  that  is  a  very  different  thing.  Do  ^o  is  the 
emphatic  form  oi  the  Mdxh  go.  No  matter  if,  when  used  emphatically, 
the  whole  stress  come  uj^on  do,  it  is  a  form  of  the  verb  go.  The  pupil 
swallows  this,  as  he  can,  andis  then  introduced  to  the  sentence 

I  can  go. 
Here,  of  course,  analogy  suggests  to  him  that  this  sentence  must  be 
like  one  of  the  two  others;  but  again  he  is  mistaken.     This  is  the  Po- 
tential Mode:  a  very  diflferent  thing  from  a  tense  or  a  form.     This 
must  be  learned  as  a  separate  fact. 

In  due  time  comes  up  the  expression 
I  dare  go. 
Now  this  must  be  like  one  of  the  three  given  above.  Either  this 
verb  dare  is  a  sign  of  a  tense,  or  it  is  emphatic,  or  it  is  a  new  mode  of 
go,  or,  at  least,  it  is  an  auxiliary  verb.  But  our  young  learner  is 
doomed  to  be  disappointed.  He  has  not  yet  fathomed  the  extreme  sub- 
tlety with  which  grammarians  contrive  to  make  work  for  the  rising 
generation.  "  My  misguided  young  friend,  that  is  not  at  all  like  any 
of  three  sentences  already  noticed.  Dare  is  not  an  auxiliary  of  go. 
Verbs  that  follow  bid,  dare,  let,  etc.,  are  in  the  infinitive  without  the 
sign  to." 

Still  later  the  pupil  finds  such  expressions  as  ''  I  will  that  all  men 
be  free";  "I  do  my  work";  I  dare  him  to  the  trial";  and,  inquir- 
ing into  these,  learns  that  there  are  some  verbs  which  are  either 
principal  or  auxiliary,  according  to  connection. 

Will  there  not  very  likely  be  a  muddle  in  the  brain?  Is  there 
nothing  better  to  otier  to  ingenuous  youth  than  this  inconsistent 
variety  ? 

Supposing    we    teach  him   nothing  about  an  auxiliary  verb,    and 
XV— 46. 
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treat  the  verbs  will,  can  and  do  like  any  others.  And,  as  he  should 
begin  with  the  sentence,  let  him  be  taught  that  the  verbs  will,  can 
and  do  make  incomplete  assertions,  and  require  something  called  a 
complement,  or  object,  to  complete  their  sense,  and  in  the  above  sen- 
tences find  that  complement  in  the  infinitive  go.  If  these  sentences 
are  analyzed  in  full,  the  grammatical  predicate  is  not  will  go,  can  go, 
etc.,  but  will,  can,  etc.  There  is  no  assertion  whatever  in  the  verb  go 
in  any  one  of  the  above.  The  preceding  verb  makes  the  assertion, 
and  the  infinitive  completes  it. 

Then,  in  stead  of  attempting  to  recognize  four  entirely  different 
things  in  four  sentences  identical  in  form,  the  jiupil  recognizes  one  sim- 
ple relation  of  predicate  and  object,  and,  never  having  heard  of  an  aux- 
iliary verb,  does  not  feel  any  necessity  for  the  term,  and  treats  the  so- 
called  auxiliaries  exactly  as  he  does  all  other  verbs.  ii.  l.  b. 


CONTINENTAL  PRONUNCIATION  OF  GREEK. 


Will  Prof.  Boise,  or  some  one  else,  tell  us,  when  we  read  of  the 
Continental  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whether  we  are  to 
understand  Continental  German,  or  Continental  French,  or  Italian, 
or  Spanish?  Whether  we  shall  give  au,  for  example,  the  German  ow, 
or  the  French  o?  Whether  we  shall  give  Cicero  as  Tsitsero,  or  Chi- 
chero,  or  Thithero?  Also,  how  we  are  to  read  Greek  verse  metrically, 
and  follow  the  written  accent? 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  colleges  follow  the  diflerent 
systems.     Shall  we  hear  from  our  own  state?  y.  s.  u. 


How  TO  KETAiN  A  Goou  Face. —  A  Correspondent  has  some  good  ideas 
on  the  importance  of  mental  activity  in  retaining  a  good  face.  He 
says:  "  We  were  speaking  of  handsome  men  the  other  evening,  and  I 
was  wondering  why  K.  had  so  lost  the  beauty  for  which  five  years  ago 
he  was  so  famous.  'Oh,  it's  because  he  never  did  any  thing,'  said  B. ; 
'  he  never  worked,  thought,  or  suffered.  You  must  have  the  mind 
chiseling  away  at  the  features,  if  you  want  handsome  middle-aged 
men.'  Since  hearing  that  remark,  I  have  been  on  the  watch  to  see 
whether  it  is  generally  true;  and  it  is.  A  handsome  man  who  does 
nothing  but  eat  and  drink  grows  flabby,  and  the  fine  lines  of  his 
features  are  lost;  but  the  hard  thinker  has  an  admirable  sculptor  at 
work,  keeping  his  fine  lines  in  repair,  and  constantly  going  over  his 
face  to  improve  the  original  design." 
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EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


EDITOR'S    CHAIR. 

The  Present  Number. —  When  our  readers  have  read  this  number  as  far  as 
this  point,  we  ask  them  to  note  the  excellence  of  its  articles.  Every  one  has 
something  which  bears  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  school-room.  No 
earnest  teacher  can  read  them  without  feeling  that  he  has  gained  something 
of  value.  We  ask  the  reader  then  to  note  the  variety  and  value  of  the  re- 
maining contents  of  the  number.  Finally,  we  ask  him,  after  examining  the 
whole,  to  consider  whether  the  Teacher  is  not  worthy  his  efibrt  to  extend  its 
circulation.  It  is  the  intention  to  make  every  subscriber  feel  that  it  is  not 
only  a  valuable,  but  an  indispensable  aid  in  his  work.  Will  our  friends  send 
in  the  subscriptions? 

Cost  of  School-Books. — With  the  present  tendency  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  studies  in  the  schools  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  books  in  almost 
every  series,  the  cost  of  school-books  is  becoming  an  item  quite  formidable  in 
the  expenditures  of  very  many  families.  A  boy  in  one  of  the  higher  grades 
in  a  grammar  school  needs  books  which  cost  from  $5.00  to  $7.00;  in  the  lowest 
grade,  from  §3.00  to  .$4.00 ;  and  quite  low  in  the  primary  department,  about  $1.50. 
If  these  boys  all  belong  in  the  same  family,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  there 
will  be  an  outlay  of  from  $10.00  to  $12.00  in  the  one  item  of  school-books  for 
the  term,  possibly  for  the  year.  Considering  that  the  total  income  of  very 
many  families  does  not  exceed  $600.00  a  year,  with  which  to  pay  house-rent 
and  all  the  cost  of  living,  this  expense  of  school-books  is  one  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  those  in  the  management  of  our  schools.  It  becomes  a  question  for 
the  consideration  of  school  boards  whether  they  will  not  be  extending  school 
privileges  to  a  large  and  deserving  class  of  community  who  are  now  denied 
them  by  lack  of  means,  if  they  shall  supply  at  public  expense  the  text-books 
for  the  use  of  pupils  in  their  schools.  By  such  plan  they  would  be  able  to  di- 
minish by  nearly  or  quite  one-half  the  amount  of  money  paid  for  books. 
Where  now  $10,000  a  year  are  paid,  $5,000  or  $G,000  would  be  sufficient,  and 
the  saving  would  be  entirely  in  the  pockets  of  those  who  can  least  afford  the 
outlay.  The  tax  would  be  upon  the  wealth  of  society,  but  the  course  would  be 
in  harmony  with  the  policy  of  our  government.  It  is  considered  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  state  that  the  people  should  be  educated  at  its  expense.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  school-houses  are  built  and  furnished,  teachers  are 
hired,  etc.  But  if,  after  all,  there  is  a  large  number  who  are  unable  to  supply 
their  children  with  the  books  which  must  be  had,  to  this  class  these  bountiful 
provisions  are  of  no  avail.  Those  most  in  need  of  culture  are  still  compelled 
to  forego  it.  The  prosperity  of  the  state  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  impaired.  The 
plan  referred  to  is  practiced  in  some  of  the  largest  eastern  cities,  with  satisfac- 
tory results. 

There  seems  to  be  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  supply  of  text-books 
to  public  schools.  The  books  in  common  use  are  issued  by  the  hundred  thou- 
sand yearlj';  each  new  series  is  not,  oftentimes,  very  essentially  different  from 
previous  ones,  and  is  quite  largely  a  compilation   from  them;  yet,  with  this 
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kind  of  labor  in  preparing  them,  and  these  large  editions  in  their  publication, 
their  cost  is  not  essentially  less  than  that  of  works  of  standard  literature  is- 
sued in  editions  of  from  one  to  five  thousand.  This  is  contrary  to  the  general 
law  in  political  economy,  that  a  large  production  diminishes  the  cost  of  the  ar- 
ticle produced.  It  seems  wrong  that  the  expense  of  school-books  to  the  child- 
ren who  use  them  should  be  about  double  the  cost  of  manufacturing  them,  and 
nearly  double  the  rates  at  which  the  publishers  dispose  of  them  in  large  quan- 
tities. Without  any  design  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  management  of  the 
schools,  there  is  an  arbitrary  course  taken  which  deprives  the  community  of 
the  opportunity  of  choice  which  they  have  in  purchase  of  all  articles  for 
household  use.  It  is  decided  that  text-books  must  be  had  and  that  there  shall 
be  uniformity  in  them.  Straightway  some  enterprising  publishing  house  uses 
its  influence  to  secure  the  adoption  of  its  series.  A  few  other  houses,  of  simi- 
lar ambition,  enter  the  field  of  competition.  It. soon  becomes  evident  that  the 
largest  amount  of  pressure  will,  in  the  most  cases,  carry  the  day.  The  result 
is  that  book-firms  of  more  limited  resources,  though  publishing  works  of,  per- 
haps, equal  merit,  are  driven  from  the  field;  and  the  strife  is  carried  on 
between  a  comparatively  small  number  of  houses,  with  a  tendency  to  monop- 
oly by  a  still  less  number.  Of  course,  the  expense  of  carrying  on  this  war  is 
charged  upon  those  who  buy  the  books,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  people  are 
compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  a  policy  which  taxes  them  still  more. 

In  addition  to  the  remedy  already  proposed  to  relieve  this  difiiculty,  we  will 
mention  one  other,  which  seems  feasible  and  also  to  promise  an  important  gain 
besides.  The  plan  has  already  been  adopted  by  publishers  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances. We  refer  to  the  publication  of  text-books  in  a  more  condensed  form, 
both  in  matter  and  space.  The  exceedingly  simplified  presentation  of  the 
topics  presented  in  many  of  the  text-books  has  not  only  an  enervating  eflfect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  but  it  is  very  enfeebling  to  the  mental  force  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  a  multiplication  of  the  means  and  methods  which  the  poor 
teacher  will  not  know  how  to  use  discreetly,  and  which  the  good  one  will  con- 
sider of  the  nature  of  impediments,  in  the  way  of  his  real  work.  We  believe 
that  any  publishing  house  issuing  a  series  of  meritorious  school-books,  which 
can  be  had  by  the  people  at  a  cheaper  rate,  will  present  an  argument  for  their 
general  adoption  which,  of  itself,  will  be  more  convincing  than  any  other. 

lowA. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Association,  it  was  recommended 
that  the  teachers  of  the  different  counties,  at  their  institutes,  set  aside  one 
evening  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  a  Normal  School  for  the  state. 
The  fact  that  almost  every  one  of  the  states  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
country  has  found  it  necessary  to  establish  a  Normal  School  —  some  of  them 
several  —  is  good  evidence  of  their  desirability.  The  intelligence  of  the 
people  is  recognizing  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a  business  which  requires 
special  preparation  by  those  who  follow  it,  as  much  as  the  practice  of  law  or 
medicine. 

The  teachers  of  Iowa  are  taking  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  one 
which,  if  determinedly  taken,  must  reach  its  object.  It  has  been  the  experience 
of  other  states  that  Normal  Schools  have  originated  with  the  teachers.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  necessity  that  the  initiative  be  taken  by  them,  for  they  are  most 
interested;  and,  by  public  consent,  it  devolves  upon  such  to  take  the  lead.  Let 
the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  Iowa  make  a  firm  resolve  and  act  accord- 
ingly, and   we  opine   that  success   will   crown  their  eff'orts.     They  can  do  no 
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greater  service  to  their  state  or  a  nobler  work  for  themselves  than  to  secure  a 
school  for  their  own  special  instruction. 

Profit  of  Educational  Journals. — There  has  been  so  much  said  of  late  upon 
this  subject  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  there  is  a  mistaken  notion  about  the 
cost  of  sustaining  an  educational  journal.  An  examination  of  the  condition 
of  the  various  teachers'  magazines  throughout  the  country  would  quickly  con- 
vince any  having  such  impression  of  their  mistake.  Without  referring  to 
statistics,  we  can  enumerate  at  least  six  state  educational  journals  which  have 
died  for  want  of  support  within  the  last  few  years.  Considering  that  there 
are  now  only  about  a  dozen  journals  in  the  whole  country,  this  showing  is 
certainly  not  very  favorable  to  the  profit  of  the  enterprise.  Some  of  these 
receive,  regularly,  aid  from  the  treasuries  of  their  respective  states.  The 
fact  is  that  no  editor  or  publisher  of  an  educational  journal — disconnected 
from  any  publishing  house,  where  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  advertising  —  has 
ever  grown  wealthy  by  the  profits  of  the  business.  The  impression  referred 
to  is  based  upon  the  financial  success  of  one  or  two  journals,  which  popular 
opinion  has  magnified  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  facts  will  bear.  The  Ohio 
Educational  Monthly,  than  which  there  is  no  better  journal,  is  one  of  these. 
Alluding  to  this  subject  in  a  late  issue,  the  editor  of  the  Monthly  candidly 
states  that  the  profits  of  that  paper  fall  far  short  of  compensating  for  the  time 
and  labor  expended  upon  it.  He  presents  to  his  readers  the  necessity  of  a 
largely-increased  circulation  or  the  alternative  of  a  reduced  number  of  pages. 
And  in  this  alternative  he  touches  the  important  point.  What  all  these 
journals  need  is  an  increased  circulation.  There  is  hardly  one  of  them  which 
is  not  conducted  more  from  a  public  spirit  for  the  work  than  from  any  expecta- 
tion of  private  gain.  They  are  a  necessity  in  the  great  work  of  education, 
and  the  obligation  rests  upon  all  interested  in  the  work  to  give  them  their 
support.  Financial  aid  will  add  strength  and  ability  to  them,  as  it  will  to  a 
daily  newspaper.  Men  of  each  political  party  or  religious  denomination  feel 
it  a  duty  to  support  their  party  or  denominational  paper.  Is  there  a  less  duty 
resting  upon  teachers  to  support  an  educational  journal? 

Winter  Institutes. —  The  time  for  holding  the  annual  institute  has  gener- 
ally been  made  to  suit  the  convenience  of  teachers.  When  teachers  lose  their 
own  time  while  attending  the  institute,  it  must,  of  necessity,  meet  while  they 
are  disengaged.  Hence  they  have  been  crowded  into  a  few  weeks  in  the 
spring  or  autumn  months.  To  this  practice  there  are  serious  objections.  One 
of  the  greatest  of  these  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  there  are  comparatively  few 
men  in  the  state  who  can  conduct  an  institute  with  the  best  results.  Many  of 
our  institutes  accomplish  far  less  good  than  they  should  do,  from  the  lack  of 
an  efficient  conductor.  Another  objection  to  the  usual  custom  is  the  fact  that 
teachers  often  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  the  time  and  expense  necessary  to 
attend  them.  Hence,  frequently,  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  in  the 
county  are  present,  or  perhaps  there  is  no  meeting  at  all.  But  under  the  law 
as  enacted  last  winter  these  objections  are  obviated.  Now  the  County  Super- 
intendent can  hold  the  institute  during  the  session  of  the  schools,  the 
teachers  having  permission  to  close  school,  meanwhile,  for  the  purpose  of 
attendance,  their  salary  being  continued  as  if  school  were  in  session.  This 
arrangement  will  permit  the  employment  of  experienced  men  to  take  charge 
of  the  exercises. 
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Peof.  Beal. —  The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the  circular  of  Prof. 
Beal  in  the  advertising  pages  of  this  number.  As  a  lover  of  science  he  is  an 
enthusiast,  and  as  an  instructor  he  has  commendations  of  the  most  reliable 
character.  He  teaches  con  amove.  Institutes  and  societies  desiring  lectures  in 
jSTatural  History  will  do  well  to  employ  him.  He  Avill  continue  his  articles  in 
the  Teacher. 

PERSOyAL  ITEMS. 

George  D.  Broomell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Haven  School,  Chicago,  has 
been  elected  Assistant  to  Hon.  J.  L.  Picliard,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
Mr.  Broomell  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  school  system  of  the  city  and 
the  course  of  study.  In  his  selection  the  Board  have  taken  one  of  their  most 
successful  and  conscientious  teachers  to  do  duty  where  such  a  man  was  much 
needed. 

W.  H.  Brydges,  recently  of  the  Soldiers'  College  at  Fulton,  takes  charge  of 
the  schools  in  Tiskilwa,  Bureau  county.  With  a  population  of  only  1500,  Tis- 
kilwa  has  erected  a  building  costing  $35,000,  and  furnished  it  according  to  the 
most  approved  plans. 

A.  J.  Anderson,  formerly  of  this  state,  is  Principal  of  the  Tualitin  Academy, 
Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 

George  T.  Woodward,  Esq.,  of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  has  accepted  a  position  in 
the  schools  of  DeKalb  in  this  state.  The  Minnesota  Teacher  says  of  him, 
"  His  loss  from  our  list  of  active  and  skillful  teachers  will  be  felt  and  regretted 
by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  profession." 

Mr.  Wells  A.  Bemis,  late  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  has 
accepted  the  same  position  in  the  schools  of  Rock  Island,  in  this  state.  Of  Mr. 
Bemis  the  Davenport  Gazette  says  "Mr.  Bemis  has  been  in  the  Davenport 
schools  more  than  five  years:  three  years  as  principal  of  Grammar  School  No. 
3,  and  two  and  a  half  years  as  City  Superintendent.  He  has  also  been  active- 
ly identified  with  the  educational  work  of  the  state  as  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  editor  of  the  School  Journal, 
etc.  Mr.  Bemis  also  took  a  very  active  part  in  forwarding,  if  indeed  he  did 
not  originate,  the  movement  which  led  to  the  founding  of  the  Iowa  State  Ee- 
form  School.  During  the  connection  of  Mr.  Bemis  with  our  schools  several 
important  improvements  were  successfully  introduced.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  the  opening  of  evening  schools,  long  taught  by  Mr.  B.  alone;  the 
teaching  of  penmanship  made  a  specialty  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Pratt, 
whose  first  quarter's  salary  was  paid  by  Mr.  B.  himself,  in  order  that  the 
board  might  see  the  plan  tested  without  cost.  The  visits  made  by  Mr.  B. 
to  eastern  schools,  and  the  resulting  aid  he  gave  in  preparing  the  plan  for  the 
East  and  West  Davenport  School-houses,  deserve  mention  also." 

THE  JLLTXOIS  STATE    ASSOCIATIOy  OF    COUXTY  SCPEETXTEXBEXTS 
OF  SCHOOLS 

Met  in  the  Court-House  of  Jacksonville,  at  10  o'clock  a.m.,  on  Tuesday, 
October  12th,  1869, —  Newton  Bateman,  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction,  President, 
in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Thos.  W.  Hynes,  Sup't  of  Bond  Co.,  then  oflTered  prayer. 

E.  L.  Wells,  Sup't  of  Ogle  Co.,  was  elected  Recording  Secretary,  and  J.  P. 
Slade,  Sup't  of  St.  Clair  Co.,  Railroad  Secretary. 
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The  President  then  read  letters  from  Superintendents  of  Railroads,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  returning  of  members  free  or  at  reduced  rates  of  fare  upon  their 
respective  roads,  lie  also  read  a  letter  from  C.  T.  Wilbur,  Sup't  of  the  Ex- 
perimental School  for  Idiots  and  Feeblc-Minded  Children,  inviting  the  Asso- 
ciation to  visit  that  institution. 

Samuel  M.  Martin,  Sup't  of  Morgan  Co.,  for  Dr.  McFarland,  Sup't  of  the 
Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  invited  the  Association  to  visit  that 
institution. 

E.  L.  Wells,  after  reading  a  paper  entitled  Suggestions  to  the  Illinois  State 
Association  of  County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  reported,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  a  Constitution, 
which,  with  one  addition,  was  adopted,  as  follows: 

CONSTITUTIO.V. 

1.  This  Association  sliall  be  called  "The  Illinois  State  Association  of  County  Su- 
perintendents of  Schools." 

2.  This  Association  shall  hold  its  meetings  annuallj'. 

3.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  the  State  and  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois, 
—  each  member  signing  this  Constitution  and  paying  one  dollar  annually  into  the 
treasury  of  this  Association,  when  present  at  its  niectmgs. 

4.  Past  State  and  County  Superintendents  of  Illinois  sliall  be  considered  Honorary 
Members  of  this  Association. 

5.  State  and  County  Superintendents  of  other  states,  and  any  other  persons,  may  he 
elected  Honorary  Members  of  this  Association  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  any  annual  meeting. 

6.  Honorary  Members  may  participate  in  the  debates  of  this  Association,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  hold  any  of  its  offices. 

7.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  consist  of  a  President,  who  shall  be  the  State 
Superintendent;  also,  a  Recording  Secretary,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  three. 
the  chairman  of  which  shall  be  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

8.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  annually,  on  the  last  day  of  each  meeting,  and  shall 
hold  their  respective  offices  until  the  close  of  the  next  aiinual  meeting,  or  until  their 
successors  are  elected. 

!).  All  vacancies  in  offices  shall  be  filled  by  appointments  made  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent. 

10.  All  officers  shall  be  elected  by  ballot,  except  when  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
Association,— a  majority  of  votes  electing. 

11.  The  duties  of  the  President  and  llecordlng  Secretary  shall  be  the  same  as  usually 
devolve  upon  such  officers. 

12.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Committee  elected  at  any  annual  meeting 
to  prepare,  with  the  advice  of  the  State  Superintendent,  a  programme  for  the  next 
annual  meeting,  and  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  to  have  such  meeting  an 
interesting  and  profitable  one  to  the  members  of  the  Association. 

1.3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasurer  to  receive  the  membership  fees,  to  disburse 
the  same  on  the  oi-der  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  to  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Association  of  the  condition  of  the  finances. 

14.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  at  any  anmial  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Superintendents  present  upon  roll-call,  with  counties. —  Seth  "VV.  Grammer, 
Adams;  L.  P.  Butler,  Alexander.;  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes,  Bond;  Rev.  Al- 
bert Ethridge,  Bureau;  T.  R.  Leal,  Champaign;  John  F.  Eberhart,  Cook; 
Stephen  F.  Corrington,  Greene;  George  W.  Batchelder,  Hancock;  A.  K.  Hen- 
ney,  Henry;  James  M.  Pace,  Jefferson;  Geo.  W.  Pepoon,  Jo  Daviess;  W.  S. 
Coy,  Kendall;  J.  M.  Day,  Lasalle;  James  H.  Preston,  Lee;  J.  W.  Van  Cleve, 
Madison;  H.  II.  Moose,  Mason;  Daniel  Wilkins,  McLean;  Samuel  M.  Martin, 
Morgan;  E.  L.Wells,  Ogle;  M.  M.  Sturgeon,  Rock  Island;  F.  F.  Johnson, 
Saline;  0.  S.  Webster,  Sangamon;  B.  G.  Hall,  Stark;  James  P.  Slade,  St. 
Clair;  Alfred  A.  Crary,  Stephenson;  A.  C.  Hillman,  Washington;  Dwight 
Haven,  Will. 

The  invitations  of  Doctors  Wilbur  and  McFarland  were  accepted,  with 
thanks. 

Adjourned  at  11  o'clock,  to  visit  the  Experimental  School  for  Idiots  and 
Feeble-Minded  Children. 
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Dr.  Wilbur  made  this  visit  very  satisfactory  to  the  Sujieriuteudeats  jireseut. 
Let  this  institution,  for  humanity's  sake,  be  permanently  endowed  and  pro- 
vision made  for  the  happiness  and  education  for  self-maintenance  of  these 
unfortunate  children  of  our  state.  Only  think!  2500  such  ones  in  Illinois,  320 
applications  already  for  admittance  into  this  school,  and  the  state  providing 
accommodations  for  but  60,  and  this  provision  but  a  temporary  one. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  Sf;SSION. 

Met  at  2  o'clock,  and  adjourned  to  visit  the  Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the 
Insane. 

The  Superintendents  were  politely  shown,  by  Dr.  McFarland,  through  a 
score  of  the  w^ards  of  the  building,  and  returned  more  thankful  than  ever 
before  for  reason. 

Convened  at  Court-IIouse  at  4  o'clock. 

George  W.  Batchelder,  Sup't  of  Hancock  county,  read  a  paper  entitled 
Frimary  Instruction :  What  should  be  its  Aim?  The  central  point  of  the  paper 
was  that  Primary  Instruction  should  aim  to  assist  nature;  also,  that  it  should 
prepare  the  foundation  in  the  young  mind  for  the  erection  upon  it  of  a  noble 
educational  structure. 

As  the  papers  read  before  the  Association  will  be  published  in  the  Teacher, 
comments  upon  them  are  brief. 

The  President  earnestly  spoke  of  the  study  of  Vocal  Music  in  our  public 
schools  as  a  necessity,  rather  than  as  an  accomplishment.  He  introduced  to 
the  members  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  of  Chicago,  who  showed  them  how  simply  and 
easily  the  little  children  of  our  schools  can  be  taught  vocal  music. 

The  President  then  asked  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  of  Jacksonville,  to  address  the 
Association.  He  did  so,  with  an  earnest  eloquence,  upon  the  thought  that  the 
intellect  should  not  be. educated  to  the  neglect  of  two  more  important  faculties 
—  the  emotions  and  the  will. 

The  President  announced  that  Dr.  Philip  G.  Gillette,  Sup't  of  the  Illinoi.s 
State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  had  invited  the 
Association  to  visit  his  school  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning.  Invita- 
tion accepted,  and  thanks  returned. 

Prof.  I.  Wilkinson,  Sup't  of  Jacksonville  Public  Schools,  invited  the  Super- 
intendents to  visit  said  schools.     Thanks  returned. 

Adjourned. 

TUESDAY    EVENING   SESSION. 

Song —  0  soft  sleep  the  hills,  by  Dr.  Miller. 

Address  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  Professor  in  the  Illinois  State  Normal  Univer- 
sity. A  very  entertaining  and  instructive  lecture  upon  the  subject  The  Leaf. 
1.  Powerful  causes  are  frequently  hidden.  2.  The  Leaf  as  a  worker,  lifting 
water  and  earthy  matter.  3.  The  Leaf  as  an  analytical  chemist.  4.  The 
Leaf  as  food  and  clothing.  5.  The  Leaf  as  a  teacher.  This  lecture  should  be 
given  in  every  county  in  the  state. 

Song  —  If  -papa  v:ere  onli/  ready,  by  Dr.  Miller. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY    KORENOON    SESSION. 

First,  a  visit  to  the  State  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  where,  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Gillette,  the  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation  were   shown   the   wonderful   eflect  of  patient  teaching,  by  which  a 
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former  deaf-mute  can  articulate,  as  well  as  read,  write,  and  become  well 
acquainted  with  many  other  branches  of  study  and  of  industry. 

Met  at  Court-House  at  10  o'clock. 

Prayer  by  Eev.  Thos  W.  Hynes. 

Minutes  of  yesterday  read  and  approved. 

President  read  a  letter  from  Stephen  K.  Hatfield,  Sup't  of  Tazewell  Co.,  ex- 
cusing himself  for  non-attendance  at  the  meeting.  Also  one  from  S.  II. 
White,  Principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School,  from  which  are  taken 
the  following  extracts : 

Should  any  question  arise  concerning  County  Normal  Schools,  it  niuv  lie  acceptable 
to  know  that  the  one  here  is  fully  organized  under  the  Act.  The  lioard  of  Supervis- 
ors elected  a  Board  of  Education  iu  September.  The  number  of  pupils  at  present  is 
36,  with  one  traiuing-room.  INIy  training-teacher  and  myself  are  the  only  teachers 
employed.  We  are  much  cramped  by  lack  of  another  teacher,  but  labor  on,  feeling 
that  something  is  done. 

Should  your  Association  desire  to  publish  the  minutes  of  its  meeting  in  the  Illinois 
Teacher,  of  course  its  pages  are  at  their  disposal. 

President  named  as  Committee  on  Resolutions  —  Hyues,  Corringtou,  Day, 
Wilkins,  and  Crary. 

Honorary  Members  elected:  S.  F.  Hall,  Camp  Point;  F.  W.  Livingston, 
Keithsburg;  Dr.  J.  A.  Sewall,  Normal;  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  Chicago;  H.  C.  Wat- 
son, Springfield;  Eev.  W.  C.  Merrit,  Hancock  Co. ;  I.  Wilkinson,  W.  H.  De- 
Motte,  Prof.  J.  B.  Turner,  President  Sturtevant,  Prof.  A.  C.  Y/illiams,  Edward 
Dunn,  and  Wm.  H.  Barnes,  of  Jacksonville. 

Dr.  Bateman  read  an  able  paper  upon  the  late  Amendments  of  the  School - 
Law.  This  paper  will  soon  be  printed  by  its  author,  and  sent  to  all  the  County 
Superintendents  of  the  state.  It  was  fully  discussed  by  many  of  the  Superin- 
tendents, with  much  interest  and  profit. 

Voted  to  adjourn  this  meeting  at  the  close  of  this  evening's  session. 

Rock  Island  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting. 

J.  P.  Slade  was  elected  Treasurer  ^jro  tern. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNKSBAY  .VFTEltNOON  SES.SIO.V. 

Met  at  2  o'clock. 

President  read  a  letter  from  Byron  L.  Carr,  Sup't  of  Lake  Co.,  containing  ex- 
cuse for  non-attendance.  Also,  a  letter  from  Col.  M.  Schaffer,  of  Salem,  one  of 
tlie  Committee  of  the  Legislature  to  revise  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 
This  letter  contained  strong  points  of  revision  for  the  welfare  of  our  Common- 
School  System.  It  was  discussed  by  the  President,  and  then  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

The  President  next  read,  and  commented  upon,  certain  special  acts  of  our 
last  state  legislature,  affecting  the  school  workings  of  14  counties  of  the  state. 
St,r(>fig  grounds  were  taken  by  Wilkins,  Ethridge,  Eberhart,  and  others, 
against  some  of  the  features  of  the  said  special  acts.  Should  any  one  wish  to 
read  them,  let  him  see  Public  Laws  of  111.  1868,  pages  179,  180,  181, 182,  396, 
and  398. 

T.  R.  Leal,  Sup't  of  Champaign  Co.,  gave  an  earnest  and  convincing  appeal 
for  the  better  Ventilation  of  our  Public-School  Rooms.  Remarks  were  made  on 
the  subject  by  Wilkinson,  Turner,  Bateman,  and  others. 

Samuel  M.  Martin,  Sup't  of  Morgan  Co.,  read  a  paper  written  by  Hugh 
Moore,  Sup't  of  Marion  Co.:  subject  —  2foral  and  Religious  Instruction  in  our 
Common  Schools. 

XV — 47. 
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Voted  to  request  this  paper,  and  also  the  pajiers  of  Sup'ts  Batchelder  and 
Leal,  for  publication  in  the  Illinois  Teacher. 

Song —  The  Bock  that  is  higher  than  I,  by  Dr.  Miller. 

The  President,  on  vote  of  the  Association,  appointed  as  Committee  on  Nom- 
inations—  Crary,  Eberhart,  and  Pace. 

Said  committee  reported:  For  Secretary  —  E.  L.  Yv'ells;  for  E;£ecutive  Com-, 
mittee  —  Albert  Ethridge,  James  P.  Slade,  Samuel  M.  Martin.  Said  nominees 
were  elected  officers  for  the  following  year.  The  State  Superintendent  is,  eJ 
ofiBcio,  President,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  is,  ex  officio. 
Treasurer. 

BY-LAWS  ADOPTED. 

1.  The  Meetings  of  this  Association  shall  commence  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Oc- 
tober annually. 

2.  At  each  meeting  of  the  Association,  when  necessary,  there  shall  be  appointed  a 
Kailroad  Secretary. 

The  President,  on  motion,  appointed  Wells,  Sturgeon,  and  Moose,  as  a  Com- 
mittee on  Method  of  Establishing  and  Organizing  County  Normal  Schools,  to 
report  at  next  meeting. 

The  remainder  of  the  afternoon  session  was  occupied  by  Superintendents  in 
stating  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  their  respective  counties.  Valuable 
information,  as  well  as  interesting,  was  brought  out  in  this  experience  meeting. 

Adjourned. 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING   SESSION. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were  adopted : 

1.  liesolved.  That  it  is  the  earnest  and  decided  conviction  of  this  Association  that 
the  approaching  Constitutional  Convention  should  embody  in  the  organic  laAv  of  the 
state  a  special  and  separate  article  entitled  Editcation;  and  that  this  article  should 
carefully  and  eflfectually  embrace  the  following  principles  :— 

(1)  The  obligatory  and  permanent  continuance  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
with  endowments  and  powers  so  liberal  as  to  give  it  all  necessary  efficiency. 

(3)  The  duty  of  the  state,  through  its  legislative  department,  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  all  the  people  by  means  of  taxes  to  be  levied  upon  the  whole  property  of 
the  state. 

(3)  Adequate  provision  for  the  perpetual  security  and  productiveness  of  all  the 
public  school  funds,  and  of  all  future  additions  to  them,  so  as  for  ever  to  guard  against 
tlieir  loss  or  perversion. 

(4)  A  clause  expressly  prohibiting  any  legislation  that  would  allow  the  use  or  ap- 
nropviation  of  the  public  school  funds  by  any  sect  or  party  in  church  or  state,  or  for 
the  support  of  the  schools  of  any  such  sect  or  party. 

2.  Ifesolved,  That  the  matter  of  revising  and  changing  the  School-Law  is  one  of 
such  importance  that  it  should  be  undertaken  only  after  the  most  patient,  deliberate 
and  mature  consideration,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Association,  after  carefnl  and 
general  consultation  with  the  friends  of  the  ]n-esent  excellent  law,  and  of  the  free- 
school  system ;  and  that  this  Association  would  especially  deprecate  the  attempt  by 
our  legislature,  or  by  the  commissioners  for  the  revision  of  our  statutes,  hastily  to 
introduce  any  modifications  or  changes  of  the  present  law. 

3.  Heaoloed,  That  this  Association  is  not  prepared  to  express  its  judgment  as  to 
changes  in  the  details  or  provisions  of  the  School-Law,  any  farther  than  to  reaffirm 
its  conviction,  heretofore  and  often  declared,  that  the  present  district  system  should 
be  abolished  and  the  Township  School  system  substituted  for  it. 

4.  Hesolned,  That  we  Viave  heard,  with  painful  emotion  and  the  most  sincere  regret, 
of  the  passage  of  certain  acts  by  the  last  legislature  of  this  state,  whereby  the  reason- 
able and  just  compensation  of  some  of  the  County  Superintendents  has  'been  dimin- 
ished or  abolished,  inequalities  have  been  established  among  the  counties  of  the  state, 
and  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  these  counties  thereby  materially  retarded. 

5.  Besolved,  That  Physiology  and  the  principles  of  our  Civil  Government  should  be 
rccogiiized  as  branches  to  be  taught  in  our  public  schools. 

6.  liesolved.  That  the  school  year  should  begin  Avith  the  flrst  Monday  in  April,  and 
that  all  statistical  reports  should  embrace  the  whole  preceding  year,  and  be  made  as 
larlv  thereafter  as  may  be  practicable. 

T.  'l!,!<oir,'ii.  That  this  Association  has  been  much  gratified  in  their  visits  to  the 
institutions  lor  the  Insane,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  the  Feeble-Minded;  that  we 
liereby  record  t!ie  pleasure  Avith  which  wc  have  witnessed  their  prosperity  and  suc- 
'  essful  management,  and  that  we  especially  commend  the  last-named  of  these  insti- 
tutions to  the  liberal  endowment,  support  and  confidence  of  the  people  and  legisla- 
ture of  the  state,  believing  that,  while  it  has  been  called  an  experiment,  it  is  so  far  a 
success  as  to  justify  its  taking  rank  among  our  noble  and  beneficent  institutions. 
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.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  thei 
County  Court  of  the  County  of  Morgan,  lor  their  courtesy  in  opening  for  our  sessions 
their  new  and  beautiful  Court-House,  and  also  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  Superintendent  of 
this  county,  for  the  arrangements  made  for  our  comfort  in  this  annual  meeting. 

9.  Resolved,  That  we  have  listened  with  sincere  gratification  to  the  addresses  of  the 
gentlemen  who  have,  by  the  several  practical  and  important  subjects  discussed  before 
us,  added  so  much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  our  meeting,  and  that  we  request  the 
publication  of  these  addresses  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  mav 
judge  best. 

10.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  our  President,  Hon.  K.  Bateman,  for  the 
exposition  of  the  School-Law  which  he  has  so  freely  given  us,  and  for  the  able  man- 
ner with  which  he  has  presided  during  the  sessions  of  the  Association;  and  also  to 
our  Secretaries,  for  the  faithfulness  with  which  they  have  discharged  their  duties. 

11.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  body  are  hereby  tendered  "to  Pi-of.  Sewall  and 
President  Sturtevant,  for  their  able  and  interesting  lectures,  and  that  we  respectfully 
ask  that  the/  will  furnish  them  for  publication ;  also,  that  we  thank  Dr.  Miller  for  his 
fine  entertainment  of  music  during  our  sessions. 

12.  Resolved,  That  we  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberality  and  courtesy  of  the 
several  railroad  companies  that  have  reduced  the  fare  of  members  attending  this 
meeting,  viz.,  The  Toledo,  Wabash  and  Western ;  the  Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis ; 
the  Illinois  Central;  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy. 

13.  Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  cordial  thanks  to  the  hotels  of  this  city,  which 
have  so  comfortably  and  liberally  entertained  us  during  our  very  pleasant  stay  here. 

Thos.  W.  Hynes,   1 

S.  F.  CORRINGTON,    | 

J.  M.  Day,  ;-  Committee. 

l>.   W^ILKIXS,  I 

A.   A.  CKAKY,  J 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  not  only  recognize  and  highly  appreciate  the  labors  of  our  worthy 
State  Superintendent  in  the  cause  of  education,  "but  wc  would  deprecate  any  cause 
that  should  remove  him  from  his  present  position. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  Col.  M.  Schaffer,  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  legislature  to  revise  the  laws  of  Illinois,  our  thanks  lor  his  interest  in  the 
eause  of  education  in  this  state,  as  manifested  through  liis  communication  to  this 
body. 

Resolved,  That  the  Rudiments  of  Vocal  Music  should  be  taught  in  our  common 
schools. 

The  Address  of  President  Sturtevant  was  worthy  of  that  distinguished  man. 
Two  forces  at  educational  work:  1.  The  Public  Schools;  2.  The  Colleges. 
How  can  these  forces  work  for  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  state?  The  state 
should  give,  and  is  the  only  power  that  can  give,  an  elementary  education  to 
every  child  of  the  state.  The  proposition  to  give  parts  of  Public  School  Funds 
to  sects  or  parties  should  be  rejected  with  indignation.  Collegiate  or  Univers- 
ity Education  will  and  must  be  sustained  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is 
possible  for  a  State  University  to  be  established,  in  which  the  state  might  dis- 
burse all  of  the  funds  it  provides,  and  to  which  the  contributions  of  individ- 
uals might  be  given.  We  must  all  do  our  respective  parts  in  the  work,  with 
love  of  country  and  love  of  right. 

The  music  of  the  evening  was  a  Song  — Mocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  by 
Prof.  Williams,  of  Jacksonville,  and  a  Patriotic  Song  by  the  Association,  led 
by  Dr.  Miller. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  Rock  Island  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  October,  1870. 

E.  L.  Wki.ls,  Secretary, 
ORITi'ARy. 

Died. —  In  a  private  letter,  under  date  of  October  2d,  the  senior  editor  writes, 
"  My  little  baby  boy  —  Melville  Henry,  aged  five  months  and  twenty-four  days 
—  was  called  home  last  Wednesday,  after  an  illness  of  between  tyvo  and  three 
weeks." 

"Called  home."  Words  which  are  ever  suggestive  of  pleasant  thoughts  to 
those  who  have  laid  their  dear  ones  tenderly  away  to  their  rest.  We  misa  the 
childish  prattle  here,  but  we  think  of  the  children's  music  in  the  better  world, 
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and  become  reconciled  to  the  loss.    Prof.  Baker  and  family  will  have  the  heart- 
felt sympathy  of  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  in  their  affliction. 

—  In  Oquawka,  Henderson  county,  Illinois,  on  Wednesday,  Sept.  15th,  John 
A.  Summers,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  aged  38  years  2  months  and  15 
davs. 


EDUCATIONAL  ITEMS  AND  STATISTICS. 

OVB  OWN  STATE. 
Notes  eusom  Chicago. —  These  notes  have  been  taking  a  long  vacation,  but 
are  now  ready  to  report  for  duty.  The  city  schools  are  again  under  full  head- 
way. Some  few  changes  have  occurred.  Mr.  Dewey,  who  has  for  a  long  time 
filled  the  Greek  Chair  in  the  High  School,  has  resigned,  to  engage  in  insur- 
ance business —  the  schoolmaster's  refuge.  Mr.  Cate  succeeds  to  the  chair 
thus  vacated.  G.  D.  Broomell,  of  the  Haven,  has  been  elected  Assistant  Super- 
intendent —  an  office  just  created  at  the  request  of  Sup't  Pickard,  whose  duties 
had  become  too  multitudinous  for  one  man  to  perform.  Mr.  Broomell's  elec- 
tion to  this  office  gives  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  all  the  teachers.  He  is  a 
modest  unassuming^eni;e?na?i,  and  a  thorough  practical  teacher.  Mr.  Lewis, 
having  served  an  honorable  apprenticeship  at  the  Dearborn,  succeeds  Mr. 
Broomell  at  the  Haven,  and  Mr.  A.  LI.  Brooks,  of  Springfield,  has  entered  upon 
the  duties  of  Principal  of  the  Dearborn Our  schools  open  with  a  member- 
ship of  about  25,000  pupils  and  a  corps  of  400  teachers.  Several  hundred 
children  are  excluded,  as  usual,  for  want  of  room.  In  several  schools  half- 
day  divisions  have  been  opened  to  relieve  the  pressure.  A  new  Independent 
Primary  is  to  be  opened  Nov.  1st,  to  relieve  the  Newberry,  which  now   has  a 

membership  of  1600 Institutes. —  How   shall  our  Institutes   be  carried  on 

this  year?  was  the  first  question  that  met  us  on  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 
The  Superintendent  called  a  meeting  of  the  Principals  in  September,  when 
the  follov/ing  plan  was  agreed  upon:  1st,  To  hold  a  general  monthly  institute 
in  each  division  of  the  city  during  the  Fall  terra,  the  same  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Principals  of  the  three  city  divisions  respectively.  The  South- 
Side  Institute  is  to  meet  at  the  Haven  School,  that  of  the  North  Side  at  the 
Ogden,  and  that  of  the  West  Side  at  the  Skinner.  Attendance  upon  these  in- 
stitutes is  made  compulsory  for  the  teachers  in  their  own  sections  of  the  city 
only;  though  the  meetings  are  held  upon  different  Saturdays,  thus  affording 
an  opportunity  for  a  general  attendance  to  those  who  choose  this  kind  of  recre- 
ation. 2d,  A  series  of  six  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  is  to  be  arranged 
for  the  Winter  term.  3d,  A  Principals'  Institute  or  Association  was  organ- 
ized, with  Sup't  Pickard  as  presiding  officer,  which  is  to  be  the  institute  of  the 
year,  holding  its  meetings  at  the  Board-of-Education  rooms,  76  Lasalle  St.,  on 
the  second  Saturday  of  each  school  month.  These  meetings  are  for  mutual 
consultation,  for  comparing  methods  in  teaching  and  discipline,  and  for  dis- 
cussing such  practical  questions  as  may  arise,  and  of  necessity  ihust  arise,  in 
the  actual  experience  of  conducting  our  school  operations.  Teachers  and 
friends  of  education  from  the  country  or  from  other  cities  are  most  cordially 
invited  to  attend  these  meetings.  At  the  October  meeting  of  this  Association 
the  question  of  '  Marking  pupils  for  Promotion  ',  proposed  by  Mr.  Slocura,  of 
the  Moseley,   was  discussed   at  length.     Mr.   Slocum  stated,   as  his  reason  for 
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presenting  this  topic,  the  fact  that  pupils  going  from  one  school  to  another 
upon  a  transfer-card  were  often  placed  in  a  higher  or  lower  grade  than  the 
class  indicated  by  the  card.  The  jooints  of  dispute  were  whether  pupils  should 
be  promoted  on  a  general  average  of  all  the  studies,  or  be  required  to  reach  a 
certain  fixed  average  in  every  study.  Mr.  Cutter,  of  the  "Washington,  advo- 
cated the  general-average  plan.  He  thought  it  impossible  to  drag  all  pupils 
through  the  same  hole;  that  some  soils  were  only  fit  to  raise  beans,  audit 
was  a  loss  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  to  attempt  to  reajj  choice  fruits  and 
flowers  from  such  soils.  He  himself  could  never  learn  to  preside  with  the  dig- 
nity of  Sup't  Pickard,  or  string  rhymes  like  Brother  Mahoney ;  so,  if  a  boy  ex- 
celled in  Reading,  Spelling,  and  Geography,  he  should  have  due  credit, 
though  he  were  unable  to  master  Arithmetic.  Mr.  Belfield,  of  the  Dore,  ad- 
vocated a  fixed  average  for  every  study.  He  had  practiced  that  plan  in  his 
own  school,  and  found  that  he  obtained  better  results  than  with  the  general- 
average  plan.  Mr.  Peabody,  of  the  High  School,  argued  in  favor  of  a  fixed 
standard  for  all  the  studies.  If  a  child  disliked  a  study,  let  him  have  special 
drill  in  that  study.  Children  should  do  something  in  and  should  know  some- 
thing about  every  branch  of  study.  He  thought  the  secret  of  pupils'  dislike 
for  certain  studies  often  lay  in  the  inefficiency  of  teachers.  Mr.  Baker 
and  several  other  principals  were  in  favor  of  a  general  average,  but  with  a 
minimum  average  for  all  the  studies,  below  which  pupils  should  not  be  pro- 
moted. After  the  discussion,  a  vote  was  taken  upon  the  three  systems,  with 
the  following  result:  for  general  average,  4;  for  fixed  average  for  each  study, 
2;  for  general  average  with  a  minimum  per  cent,  for  each  study,  18.  A  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Messrs.  Broomell,  Sabin,  and  Belfield,  was  ajjpointed  to 
devise  a  plan  by  which  we  may  have  a  uniform  system  of  marking,  and  re- 
port the  same  at  the  next  meeting Evening  Schools  in  sex  en  school-build- 
ings are  in  successful  operation,  with  an   attendance   of  over  1200 A.   G. 

Lane,  of  the  Franklin,  is  the  candidate  for  School  Superintendent  for  Cook 
county  on  the  Citizens'  Ticket,  and  O.  W.  Her  rick,  the  well-known  school- 
book  agent,  is  on  the  Regular  ticket  for  the  same  office.  They  are  both  good 
men  for  the  place.  Lane  is  an  energetic  fellow  and  a  thorough  teacher. 
Herrick,  from  long  acquaintance,  understands  the  school  system  of  the  state 
thoroughly.    The  county   is  sure  of  a  good  man,  whichever  ticket  is  elected. 

Accept  my  hearty  congratulations  on  the  early  and  prompt  appearance  of 

the  Teacher  since  August. 

Industrial  University. —  Dr.  Gregory,  the  Regent,  has  established  prizes  of 
thirty  and  twenty  dollars,  rcsiiectively,  to  the  students  who  pass  the  best  and 
second  best  examinations  for  admission  to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
University;  and  the  same  also  to  the  two  highest  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  Mechanical  Department.  The  examination  is  confined  to  (be  studies 
taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Marengo. — The  public  school  of  this  place  is  occupying  a  fine  new  structure, 
erected  and  completed  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  school  numbers  300  pupils, 
and  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  S.  Bogardus,  with  a  corps  of  six  assistants.  Mr.  B.  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Normal  University,  and  knows  how  to  keep   a  good  school. 

Normal. — The  catalogue  of  the  August  Institute  has  been  issued.  The  whole 
attendance  was  291,  of  which  147  were  ladies,  and  144  gentlemen.  Fifty-fiva 
counties,  and  seven  states  outside  of  Illinois,  were  represented. 
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Peoria. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  September,  the  Peoria 
County  Normal  School  -was  organized  under  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  six  members  besides 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  County  Superintendent.    The 

school  has  now  about  40  pupils Under  the  active  supervision  of  J.  E.  Dow, 

Esq.,  the  public  schools  of  the  city  are  fast  improving.  By  the  introduction  of 
systematic  management  and  instruction,  the  amount  of  effective  labor  has  been 
greatly  increased.  At  the  Monthly  Institute  '  The  Use  of  Slate  in  Primary 
Classes '  and  'Advantages  of  Written  Examinations  '  were  subjects  for  discuss- 
ion. 

Crawford  County. — A  three-days  session  of  the  County  Institute  was  held  at 
Robinson,  during  the  last  week  of  August.  The  attendance  was  much  larger 
than  at  any  previous  session,  there  being  76  teachers  present.  A  proportionate 
increase  of  interest  was  manifest.  The  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  lead- 
ing teachers  of  the  county,  under  charge  of  County  Superintendent  George  K. 
Parker.  The  Institute  appointed  a  committtee  to  urge  upon  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  the  necessity  of  organizing  a  County  Normal  School. 

McDoNOUGH  County. —  Educational  matters  in  this  county  are  in  a  condi- 
tion of  healthy  activity.  Sup't  D.  Branch  held,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
a  short  term  for  teachers,  at  which  110  were  present.  Persons  having  charge  of 
the  several  departments  were  D.  Branch,  in  Reading,  Spelling,  Phonic  Analy- 
sis, and  Z7.  S.  History;  Mrs.  S.  F,  W.  Branch,  in  Arithmetic  and  English 
Grammar;  in  Geography,  Miss  Mary  Pillsbury;  in  Penmanship,  Mr.  Maxwell 
Kennedy;  in  Vocal  Music,  Prof.  Z.  N.  Parvin;  in  Primary  Instruction,  Miss 

Amanda  Cartwright The  Teachers'  Institute  for  the  county  will  open  at 

Bushnell  Nov.  22d,  and  continue  one  week. 

Ogle  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Oregon,  Aug.  31-Sept.  3.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  numbering  over  200.  Profs.  Sewall  and  Metcalf, 
of  Normal,  were  present,  interesting  the  institute  by  various  exercises  during 
the  day  and  lecturing  in  the  evening.  Prof.  Sewall's  exercises  in  Botany  illus- 
trated very  nicely  that  Botany  can  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  as  well  as 
any  other  branch.  A  good  general  exercise  might  be  very  profitable  every 
day  during  the  summer  term.  The  teachers  of  Ogle  county  will  not  soon  for- 
get his  exercises  on  the  Geography  of  the  Alps  and  of  our  own  state.  The 
thoughts  suggested  in  both  of  these  were  of  real  worth  to  all.  Prof.  Metcalf 
gave  us  some  valuable  thoughts  on  PAonics,  as  well  as  a  good  drill.  His  exercise 
in  Arithmetic  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  present.  The  aliquot  parts 
of  100  were  learned,  and  examples  wrought  very  easily  which  would  require 
much  more  time  by  the  old  methods.  This  one  thing,  if  practiced  by  the 
teachers  of  Ogle  county,  will  more  than  pay  for  the  whole  expense  of  the  in- 
stitute. Prof.  Metcalf 's  energy  and  enthusiasm,  together  with  his  gentleman- 
ly manner,  had  an  excellent  influence  on  the  teachers.  Exercises  were  con- 
ducted in  Grammar, hy  Messrs.  Thorpe  and  Glenn;  in  History,  by  A.  J. 
Blanchard;  and  on  School  Management,  by  P.  R.  Walker;  each  of  whom  are 
teachers  in  our  graded  schools.  Prof.  Sewall  delivered  an  able  lecture  on  The 
Leaf.  Prof.  Metcalf 's  subject  was  Honest  Scholars  and  Honest  Teachers.  He 
raised  the  standard  of  honesty  far  above  the  general  opinion,  and  showed  how 
dishonest  teaching  might  be  avoided.  He  spoke  of  the  good  influence  of  hon- 
est teaching  in  after  years.     His  addresa  was  replete  with  truths  for  teachers  to 
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study  and  practice.  Hon.  Kewton  Bateman's  subject  was  Our  Public  Schools. 
This  was  alogical  and  powerful  argument  for  our  school  system.  Pres.  Edwards 
lectured  on  Scholarship  a  Means,  and  not  an  End.  The  question  of  a  County 
Normal  School  came  in  for  its  share  of  attention.  The  teachers  of  Ogle  county 
are  awake:  75  teachers,  by  a  rising  vote,  said  they  would  attend  such  school, 
if  established.  The  usual  resolutions  of  thanks,  etc.,  were  passed.  The 
Illinois  Teacher  was  not  forgotten :  34  subscriptions  were  received. 

P.  R.  "Walker. 
rJiOJf  ABJiOAP. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association  assembled  at  Marshalltown,  Aug. 
24th. 

According  to  previous  call,  the  Convention  of  County  and  City  Superintendents 
and  Principals  of  High  Schools  was  held  in  the  afternoon.  The  session  was 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  The  Importance  of  Township  and  City  High 
Schools;  also,  of  The  Feasibility  of  framing  a  Uniform  Course  of  Study  for  the 
same.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  high  school  should  form  a  part  of 
the  free-school  system;  it  was  also  admitted,  and  greatly  deplored,  that  many 
so-called  high  schools  fall  far  below  the  proper  standard  of  excellence.  In 
regard  to  the  practicability  of  adopting  a  uniform  curriculum  of  study,  a 
spirited  discussion  arose.  So  much  interest  was  developed  that  the  subject 
was  referred  to  a  committee,  whose  report  was  subsequently  made  to  the  Asso- 
ciation proper. 

The  evening  was  devoted  by  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  Reunion  Sociable, 
the  aim  being  to  facilitate  business  by  first  promoting  a  more  general  ac- 
quaintance  among  the  teachers. 

On  "Wednesday,  Aug.  2Jth,  at  9  a.m.,  began  the  formal  business  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Prof.  H.  B.  Edson  was  elected  President  pro  tern.  Mayor  Parker  then 
welcomed  the  Association  to  the  city,  and  was  responded  to  by  the  President. 
As  too  frequently  occurs,  those  who  were 'on  the  slate' to  deliver  addresses 
failed  to  enter  an  appearance,  and  the  forenoon  was  devoted  to  general  busi- 
ness. 

2  P.M.,  Prof.  Allen,  of  the  State  University,  gave  a  highly-interesting 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association.  2.30, 
Prof.  S.  N.  Fellows,  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Normal  Schools,  read  a  brief 
but  able  paper  on  the  history  and  necessity  of  such  schools,  and  reported  the 
following  resolutions: 

1.  That  at  least  one  Normal  School  should  be  established,  at  some  eligible  point  in  the 
state,  whose  pupils,  with  a  brief  cour.se  of  instruction,  may  either  enter  upon  rank-and-tile 
labor,  or  pass  to  the  Normal  Department  of  the  State  University,  to  fit  themselves  for  larger 
fields  of  usefulness.  2.  That  the  legislature  be  asked  to  appropriate  ?:iOOO  to  add  to  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Normal  Department  of  the  University.  3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
memorialize  the  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  said  Normal  School  and  appropriation. 
The  rejjort  was  adopted,  though  not  without  a  sharp  canvassing  of  its 
merit. 

7.30  P.M.,  Miss  Jennie  Cleaves,  of  Davenport,  read  an  essay,  replete  with 
beautiful  thought  and  graceful  expression:  subject — Speak  to  the  Earth,  and  it 
will  teach  thee.  Prof.  A.  S.  "Welch,  Pres't  of  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  fol- 
lowed, with  an  address  on  Nature  the  Teachers'  Guide.  He  remarked  that, 
to  secure  physical  growth,  we  follow  methods  plainly  indicated  by  nature, 
and  maintained  that  in  the  operations  of  the  mind  the  proper  methods  of 
securing  mental  growth  are  just  as  plainly  indicated.     Proceeding  to  substan- 
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tiate  this,  the  speaker   did  ample  justice   to  his  subject,  aod  to  his  reputation 

as  an  educator. 
Aug.  26th,  9  A.M.,    The  Committee  on  High  Schools  reported  as  follows: 
1.  Resolved,  That  township  and  city  higli  schools  are  an  indispensalDle  part  ot  our  free-school 

system  ;  2.  Resolved,    That  it  is  expedient  to  liave  a  uniform  course  of  study  for  the  same. 

To  carry  out  the  latter  resolution,  the  report  recommended  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  teachers  experienced  in  graded  schools.  A  warm  debate  en- 
sued, participated  in  by  Beach,  Hamill,  Witter,  Edson,  Col.  Cooper,  Ex-Lieut.- 
Gov.  Scott,  and  others:  the  heat  of  the  discussion,  however,  was  confined  to 
the  question  as  to  the  composition  of  the  curriculum.  There  were  not  want- 
ing those  who  would  make  every  thing  subordinate  to  the  classics;  but  the 
majority,  more  practical  in  their  views,  maintained  that  there  should  be 
elective  departments  of  study  —  scientific,  classic,  etc., —  and  that  the  high 
schools  should  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  common  schools  and  the 
University.  The  report  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  elaboration  of  the 
course  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  nine,  whose  conclusions  are  to  be 
announced  by  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  state.  10.30,  J.  R.  Stewart, 
Sup't  of  Schools,  Tama  Co.,  read  a  capital  paper  on  County  Superintendence. 
He  spoke  from  long  experience,  and  thoroughly  discussed  the  subjects  of 
qualifications,  duties,  compensation,  and  the  political  chicanery  that  so 
often  throws  interests  of  so  great  magnitude  into  the  hands  of  totally  incom- 
petent men.  11.30,  Prof.  Parvin,  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  reported  resolutions  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sup't 
Wells,  recommending  that  memorial  services  be  held  at  2  p.m.  by  the  Associ- 
ation.    E,eport  adopted. 

2  P.M.,  The  memorial  services  were  opened  with  prayer  and  singing.  A 
concise  history  of  Sup't  Wells's  connection  with  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state  was  given  by  Prof.  Parvin,  and  followed  with  eulogies  by  Prof.  Fellows, 
Sup't  A.  S.  Kissell,  and  others.     The  Association  then  closed  its  session. 

The  proceedings  throughout  were  marked  with  earnestness  and  cordial  good 
will.     Number  in  attendance,  about  40O.  h. 

Boston. — The  present  high,  grammar  and  primary  school-houses,  with  the 
land  on  which  they  stand,  cost  the  city  originally  about  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  the  repairs  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  last 
year.  The  fuel  to  heat  the  same  cost  §22,903.72.  In  1858-'59  the  number  of 
scholars  was  25,453,  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to  a  total  of  $268, 
668.27,  or  $10.56  per  scholar.  The  incidental  expenses  were  $86,098.21,  or  $3.38 
per  scholar,  making  a  total  of  $13.87  for  each  ]3upil.  In  1868-'69  the  number 
of  pupils  had  increased  to  33,994,  and  the  total  rate  has  also  increased  so  that 
it  amounts  to  $28.00  per  scholar.  The  annexation  of  Roxbury  increased  the 
number  of  pupils,  but  the  rate  per  pupil  in  that  city  prior  to  annexation  was 
about  the  same  as  in  Boston.  Including  the  annual  cost  of  school-houses,  the 
city  expends  about  forty  dollars  for  every  pupil  attending  a  public  school,  and 
this  does  not  include  the  interest  on  the  original  cost  of  the  houses.  The  total 
expenditures  for  public  schools  have  increased  in  ten  years  from  $459,952.90  to 
$1,329,287.78.  It  will  therefore  be  apparent  that  if  the  rising  generation  is 
not  well  educated  it  will  be  no  fault  of  the  citizens.  The  boys  and  girls  who 
are  thus  provided  for  certainly  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  liberality  of  the 
people  who  pay  so  large  an  amount  to  enable  them  to  acquire  an  education 
which  qualifies  them  for  the  positions  they  are  to  occupy  in  life.  $719,628.04 
were  paid  in  salaries,  and  to  this  should  be  added  $18,570.33  paid  as  salaries  to 
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the  ofllcers  of  the  School  Committee The  Latin,  English  and  Girls'   High 

and  Normal  Schools  in  this  city  have  an  average  of  299  scholars  each,  which 
it  costs  the  city,  on  the  average,  $105.33  each  to  educate.  The  23  grammar 
schools  have  an  average  of  666  pupils  each,  which  it  costs  the  city,  on  the 

average,  $32.86  to  educate Fred.  Winslow,  a  Boston  boy,  took  the  highest 

honors,  Aug.  7,  at  Heidelberg  University. 

Indiana. — The  State  Xormal  School  at  Terre  Haute  will  be  opened  on  the  first 
of  January  next.  A  preliminary  Normal  Institute  will  be  held  from  Nov.  24th 
to  Dec.  22d.  The  faculty  of  the  school,  as  far  as  they  have  been  selected,  are, 
J.  M.  Olcott,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  ^Mathematics;  R.  S.  Bosworth,  A.  ^I.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Sciences:  Jliss  Olivia  Meiley,  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature;  Miss  Ruth  Morris,  Principal  of  the  Model  Trainiug-School. 
Prof.  Olcott  has,  for  several  years,  been  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Terre 
Haute,  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful  and  devoted  educators  in  the  country; 
Prof.  Bosworth  and  Miss  Meiley  are  also  engaged  in  the  work  at  the  same 
place.     Miss  Morris  is  at  present  teaching  in  Indianapolis. 

Michigan. —  In  twenty  of  the  largest  cities  and  towns  of  the  state,  the  aver- 
age   salaries   of    female   teachers   vary  from  $317   to   $436   per   annum;    the 

lowest  salaries,  from  §250    to  $400 The   Michigan  Teacher  will  hereafter  be 

published  at  Adrian.  Its  principal  editor,  Wm.  II.  Payne,  with  eleven 
other  teachers,  resigned  their  positions  in  the  Ypsilanti  Union  School  at  the 

close  of  the  year Duane   Doty  has  been   again  reelected  Superintendent  of 

the  Detroit  Schools The  State  Xormal  School  had,  the  past  year,  an  attend- 
ance of  342  pupils  in  the  Normal  Department. 

Minnesota. — The  Convention  of  County  Superintendents  express  it  as  their 
opinion  that  their  own  offices  and  that  of  State  Superintendent  should  be  filled 

by  appointment,   and   not   by   popular   choice The   meeting   of  the   State 

Teachers'  Association  in  August  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  teachers. 

The  Teacher  entered  upon  its  third  volume  with  the  September  number. 

From  what  was  considered  a  doubtful  experiment,  it  has  grown  to  be  a  decided 
success  and  an    agency  for  great  good  in  the  educational  work.     It  should  be 

read   by  every  teacher  in   the  state The  Third  State  Xor?7ial  School  opened 

Sept.  12,  with  about  40  pupils  in  the  Normal  department,  more,  even,  "than 
the  friends  of  the  school  have  dared  to  hope  for."  Prof.  Ira  Moore,  one  of 
the  Faculty  at  the  organization  of  the  State  University  at  Normal,  is  its  Prin- 
cipal  Col.  W.  "\V.  Folwell,  of  Kenyon  College,  has  been  elected  President  of 

the  State  University,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000. 

Missouri. —  The  report  of  Hou.  T.  A.  Parker,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  for  the  year  1868  contains  a  very  encouraging  statement  of  the 
condition  of  the  common  schools  of  the  state.  In  every  department  there  is 
an  awakening  to  new  life.  The  report  says,  "Our  conclusion,  from  extensive 
observations,  is  that  no  where  on  the  continent  is  there  more  general  and  in- 
telligent interest  shown  in  the  subject  of  popular  education  than  in  this  state, 
with  some  localities  excepted,  but  which  can  not  be  mentioned  without 
offense."  It  urges  the  legislature  to  complete  the  system  of  education  by  es- 
tablishing Normal  Schools;  to  increase  the  pay  of  County  Superintendents; 
to  provide  for  the  supjiort  and  encouragement  of  Teachers'  Institutes;  and  to 
make  provision  for  school  libraries.  The  state  school  fund  amounts  to 
$1,822,344;  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  21  years  of  age  is  544,- 
664,  being  an  increase  during  the  year  of  68,472;  number  in  public  schools, 
183,564,  an  increase  of  14,294;  teachers,  7,100  — increase,  838;  public  schools, 
6,434  —  increase,  1,594;  value  of  school-houses,  $1,971,896  —  increase,  491,167; 
amount  levied  for  school  purposes,  $1,803,403  —  increase,  932,753;  teachers' 
wages,  $730,307  — increase,  88,333. 

From  that  part  of  the  report  referring  to  '  Agricultural  College  Lands  '  we 
compile  the  following  statement  of  what  has  been  done  with  these  lands  in 
the  various  states.  The  data  were  obtained  by  correspondence  with  the 
difTerent  State  Superintendents: 

Massachusetts. —  Donation,  360,000  acres;  amount  realized,  $236,307,  two- 
thirds  of  which  go  to  the  Agricultural  College,  and  one-third  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology.  Fund  not  sufficient  to  support  college  with- 
out state  aid.     College  separate  from  any  other  institution. 

North  Carolina. —  Donation,  270,000  acres;  nothing  realized  yet  —  condition- 
ally, $135,000;  state  aid  must  be  given;  college  not  established. 

xv_48. 
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New  Jcmeij. —  210,000  acres;  amount  realized,  $110,000;  not  sufficient  to 
sustain  college;  institution  attached  to  Rutgers  College  and  Scientific  School. 

Jwfitawa.— 390,000  acres ;  amount  realized,  $200,000;  fund  not  thought  suffi- 
cient; institution  separate. 

West  Virginia. — 160,000  acres;  amount  realized,  $85,000;  insufficient  with- 
out state  aid ;  college  separate. 

Kansas. —  90,000  acres;  endowment,  $360,000;  with  good  management,  will 
support  the  institution;  college  separate. 

Jfrnwesoia.— 120,000  acres;  amount  realized,  $600,000 ;  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  college,  which  is  part  of  State  University. 

Jfic/u^ran.— 240,000  acres,  not  yet  sold;  fund  will  be  ample  to  support 
college,  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  eleven  years. 

Connecticut. —  180,000  acres;  amount  realized,  $130,000;  fund  insufficient  to 
support  college;  annual  income  given  to  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  of 
Yale  College. 

A'cwiMcA;)/.— 330,000  acres;  proceeds,  $165,000;  college  is  part  of  the  State 
University. 

J/Zinois.— 480, 000  acres;  not  all  sold  ;  institution  separate. 

0^io._ 629,920  acres;  proceeds,  $342,450;  college  not  yet  established. 

Wisconsin. —  240,000  acres,  not  yet  sold;  fund  given  to  State  University, 
and  Agricultural  Department  opened. 

Pe?i?isj/^vawia.— 780,000  acres;  proceeds,  $439,186;  $150,000  additional  given 
by  the  state ;  income  not  sufficient  without  state  aid;  college  separate. 

joj^a._ 240,000  acres,  valued  at  $480,000  ;  college  separate. 

Maryland.— 210 fiO^  acres;  proceeds,  $105,000;  fund  insufficient;  college 
separate. 

New  Toryt.— 990,000  acres,  valued  at  $1,000,000;  fund  given  to  Cornell 
University. 

California. — 150,000  acres,  not  sold;  contemplated  to  connect  college  with 
State  University. 

Missouri. —  280,000  acres,  not  sold. 

We  have  received  the  catalogue  of  the  Central  Normal  School,  a  private  in- 
stitution, located  at  Sedalia  in  this  state.  The  school  commenced  with  an 
institute  of  six  weeks  during  July  and  August.  The  attendance  was  39  pupils. 
George  P.  Beard,  A.  M.,  is  Principal,  assisted  by  a  full  corps  of  lecturers  and 
instructors,  among  whom  we  notice  our  old  friend  M.  V.  B.  Shattuck, 
formerly  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Teacher. 

New  Yoek.— In  the  State  Association,  T.  W.  Valentine,  of  Brooklyn,  and 
the  President  of  the  Association  strongly  denounced  the  action  of  the  last 
legislature  in  granting  appropriations  to  sectarian  schools.  The  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Association  will  be  held  next  year  at  Syracuse,  where  the 
first  meeting  was  held.  A  special  programme  will  be  presented  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  the  session  will  last  four  days.  Superintendent  E.  A.  Sheldon,  of 
Oswego,  advocated  the  creation  of  a  State  Board  of  Examiners,  consisting  of 
the  State  Superintendent  and  four  others  named  by  him,  and  Local  Boards, 
composed  of  a  Commissioner  and  four  licensed  teachers.  The  State  Board 
may  grant  lil'e  certificates,  first-grade  certificates,  good  for  six  years  and  in 
all  schools  below  Union  High  Schools,  and  second-grade  certificates  for  three 
years  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools.  The  Local  Boards  may  issue  first- 
grade  certificates  for  two  years,  second-grade  certificates  for  one  year,  and 
third-grade  certificates  for  six  months,  all  good  throughout  the  state  except  in 
cities.  Candidates  for  the  two  lowest  grades  should  be  examined  in  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  geography,  orthography,  reading,  and  penmanship.  Those  for 
first-grade  to  be  examined  in  these  studies,  and  also  in  the  elements  of  algebra, 
physiology,  history.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  School-Laws  of  the 
state,  and  theory  and  practice  of  teaching.  Questions  to  be  prepared  by  the 
State  Board.  State  examinations  to  be  written  and  oral,  including  all  the 
branches  necessary  for  lower  grade  of  certificates,  natural  philosophy,  and  such 
other  studies  as  the  Board  may  add.     Diplomas  of  the  State    Normal  Schools 

should  be  equivalent  to    state   certificates At   the    University    Convocation , 

Professor  North  advocated  the  elevation  of  the  age  of  admission  to  college  to 
sixteen,  or  possibly  fifteen,  years,  in  stead  of  fourteen.  His  idea  was  generally 
approved.  The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.)  was  conferred^  on 
Mr.  Clark,  Principal  of  Canandaigua  Academy,  and  Mr.  McVicar,  Principal 
of  Potsdam  Normal   School;  that  of  Doctor   of  Literature  (L.   H.  D.),  upon 
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Professors  North,  of  Hamilton  College,  and  Martin,  of  New  York  University. 
Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  stated  that  the  efiect  of  permanent  endowments  on  Uni- 
versity education  in  England  was  subversion  and  abuse,  and,  in  illustration, 
stated  that  when  he  entered  Magdalen  College,  that  institution,  having  a 
yearly  revenue,  by  endowment,  of  $30,000,  was  educating  only  twelve  persons. 

Cornell  Univcrsitj/'s  new  class   numbers    320.     Among   the   six  additional 

professors  who  have  been  appointed  are  Bayard  Taylor,  and  Charles  A. 
Shaffer,  late  of  Gottingen  University. 

Ohio. — The  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  at  Cleveland  was  very 
large,  nearly  a  thousand  being  present.  In  the  spirit  displayed  by  its  mem- 
bers and  in  the  character  of  its  exercises,  we  judge,  from  the  report  and  the 
papers  presented,  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  educational  gatherings 
of  the  year.  The  reports  of  courses  of  study  for  schools  of  different  grades, 
by  special  committees,  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the  occasion.  These  re- 
ports were  four  in  number,  for  Primary,  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and  for 
Colleges.  The  other  papers  were  On  Manner  of  Conducting  Teachers'  Institutes, 
Reading-Matter  for  Primary  and  Gramriwr  Schools,  The  ideal  of  the  Teacher's 
Work,  and  the  President's  Address.  The  debate  on  Primary  Course  of  Study 
was  spirited,  and  closed  with  the  following  resolution: 

iJeso/ved,  That  this  ^Association,  whilst  recognizing  tlie  Object  System  as  the  true  basis  of 
primary  Instruction,  deem  it  advisable  to  refer  the  report  of  Mr.  WooUard  on  Primary  In- 
struction to  a  committee  to  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 
Upon  the  subject  of  religious  instruction  the  convention  resolved  that,  while 
desiring  most  carefully  to  respect  all  shades  of  conscientious  religious  belief, 
"we  most  earnestly  desire  that  there  shall  be  in  every  school  a  distinct  recogni- 
tion that  reverence  and  affection  are  due  to  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  that  the 
teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  regarding  human  duty,  and  the  spirit  of  love  which 
he  inculcated,  should,  as  comjiletely  as  possible,  pervade  every  grade  of  school 
instruction."     An   amendment  to  the  constitution  provides  that  the  Executive 

Committee  hold  ofEce  three  years,  one-third  vacating  each  year The   Ohio 

College  Association  met  at  the  same  time  with  the  Teachers'  Association. 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  the  following : 

'  liesolved,  That  the  action  of  the  Association  in  December,  1805,  was  intended  simply  to  rec- 
omnaend  to  the  colleges  of  the  state  to  receive  students  who  may  be  deficient  in  Greek,  but 
whose  attainments  in  Latin  and  Mathematics  may  constitute  a  full  equivalent  for  such  de- 
flcieucj-. 

The  School  Board  of  Cincinnnli  receuUy  re'iected  a   resolution   prohibiting 

corporal  punishment  in  their  schools,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

Quebec. — The  following  items  are  gathered  from  the  Pi,eport  of  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  for  this  province  for  the  year  1867.  The  report  is  a  vol- 
ume of  over  400  pages,  and  contains  very  full  statements  and  statistics  of  the 
educational  condition  of  the  province.  During  the  year  the  three  Norvial 
Schools  have  been  attended  by  208  pupils.  The  number  of  diplomas  granted 
by  these  schools  since  1857,  to  the  three  grades  of  teachers,  has  been  as  follows : 
teachers  in  Academies,  55;  in  Model  Schools,  420;  in  Elementary  Schools,  532. 
The  sum-total  levied  for  education  in  1867  was  $728,494.  599  teachers  received 
certificates  of  qualification  during  the  year,  and  87  were  rejected.  176  teach- 
ers received  a  pension  of  $1.75  for  each  year  of  their  teaching,  making  $3,036 
in  the  aggregate. 

"Wisconsin". — We  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  table  the  School  Monthly.  In 
this  state,  for  various  reasons,  the  publication  of  a  state  journal  of  education 
has  never  been  a  success.  Two  years  since,  the  teachers  of  Milwaukee  com- 
menced the  issue  of  the  Monthly  on  their  own  responsibility,  and,  by  enter- 
prise and  economy  in  its  management,  they  have  saved  themselves  from  ex- 
pense. This  fact  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  their  educational  spirit.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  third  volume  (October  No.),  the  Monthly  passes  into  the 
hands  of  S.  D.  Gaylord,  Esq.,  as  editor  and  proprietor.  iMr.  Gaylord  is  a  work- 
ing man,  and  will  make  his  journal  of  essential  service  in  the  cause. 


NOTICES  OF  BOOKS  AND  PERIODICALS. 
(86)  The  place  intended  by  the  authors  for  this  book  is  between  the  Intellect- 
ual and  Written  Arithmetics  of  the  same  series.     In  its  scope  it  aims  to  be 


A.M.,  and  Electa  N.  L. 
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simpler  than  the  latter  and  better  fitted  to  the  wants  of  common  business. 
The  leading  features  of  thf!  work  are  —  illustration  of  subjects  by  reference  to 
objects,  use  of  the  pupil's  present  knowledge  in  acquiring  new  ideas,  presenta- 
tion of  the  idea  before  the  expression,  exactness  of  expression,  rejection  of  use- 
less matter,  and  incorporation  of  such  new  methods  as  wants  of  business  re- 
quire. To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  excellent  books  of  this  series  already 
published  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  general  character  of  this 
one.  Walton's  Arithmetics  have  stood  the  best  test  of  all  —  that  of  actual  use 
in  the  school-room, —  and  are  held  in  high  esteem  by  those  who  have  used  them. 
There  are  very  few  books  which  are  adapted  so  completely  to  the  wants  of  the 
school-room  as  these.  There  is  room,  however,  to  doubt  whether  in  this  treat- 
ise any  greater  exactness  of  language  has  not  been  secured  at  the  expense  of 
clearness  of  expression.  Addition  is  defined  to  be  "the  process  of  counting  to- 
gether numbers  of  the  same  kind."  To  count,  Webster  says,  is  "  to  tell  or  name 
one  by  one  or  by  groups  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  whole  number  of 
units  in  a  collection."  To  count  together  several  numbers  of  three  or  even  two 
figures  each  is  considerably  beyond  the  ability  of  even  most  teachers.  Yet 
they  are  to  be  taken  in  groups,  else,  by  the  definition,  they  are  not  added.  Sub- 
traction is  "  the  process  of  taking  part  of  a  number  away  to  find  how  many  are 
left."  This  definition  may  be  rigidly  correct,  but  it  conveys  to  the  pupil  the 
idea  that  one  of  the  numbers  is  always  actually  taken  away  from  the  other. 
It  is  clear  in  the  case  of  taking  four  marbles  from  the  seven  which  the  boy 
has;  but  in  the  case  of  finding  the  difference  between  two  fields,  one  of  15 
acres,  the  other  of  10  acres,  it  is  not  so  clear.  Besides,  may  not  the  number 
taken  away  be  a  part  of  the  other  number,  yet  a  complete  number  in  itself? 
It  is  not  as  easy  to  illustrate  that  Multiplication  is  the  "process  of  uniting  a 
number  of  equal  numbers  at  once"  as  that  it  is  a  short  method  of  adding  a 
number  to  itself.  With  children  a  definition  should  be  simple  and  clear  in 
its  statement,  rather  than  exact  and  abstruse.  Some  slight  alterations,  chiefly 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  tables,  have  been  made  in  the  first  two  books  of  the 
series. 

C'T)  This  is  a  book  that  will  be  of  assistance  to  every  beginner  of  the  study 
of  German.  The  student  who  has  plodded  through  the  endless  exercises  tha^t 
are  crowded  between  the  lids  of  a  grammar  will  find  relief  in  turning  his  df- 
rection  toward  epistolary  writing.  The  clumsy  rounded  stiffness  acquired 
from  the  lonely  script  ali^habet  will  soon  glide  into  the  delicate  symmetry  of  the 
German  manuscript.  In  studying  the  simple  letters  of  Herder  and  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  Humboldt  the  idioms  of  the  language  soon  assimilate  themselves 
to  the  frame-work  of  his  knowledge.  A  series  of  notes  are  appended,  to  en- 
lighten the  pupil  in  phraseology  and  construction. 

(ss)  The  small  size  of  this  Grammar  (216  pp.  IGmo.)  is  no  small  recommenda- 
tion in  its  favor.  It  will  be  a  happy  day  for  the  great  mass  of  children  in  our 
schools  when  the  grammar  as  a  text-book  for  them  to  grow  dull  over  shall  be 
metamorphosed  into  a  manual  of  hints  how  to  teach  language,  for  the  teacher; 
and  we  may  say  it  will  be  a  day  of  comparative  relief  from  abuse  for  American 
English  also.  The  author  of  this  work  has  divided  the  subject  into  the  Pri- 
mary, Intermediate  and  Common-School  Grammar.  The  Primary  contains 
chiefly  a  number  of  models  for  a  series  of  object  lessons,  which  the  teacher  is 
expected  to  give  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  pupil's  vocabulary  and  secur- 
ing a  correct  use  of  words  in  his  every-day  language.  The  idea  is  correct  and 
the  only  practical  one.  The  Intermediate  introduces  the  child  to  the  sentence 
as  a  whole:  he  is  required  to  separate  it  into  its  parts,  when  of  simple  struct- 
ure, and  to  comprehend  some  of  the  more  evident  relations  and  classifications 
of  words.  Part  Third  enters  more  fully  upon  the  treatment  of  the  parts  of 
speech  and  the  rules  which  govern  them  in  composition.  The  discussion  isfull_ 
enough  for  schools  generallj',  especially  when  the  book  falls  into  the  hands  of 
teachers  who  appreciate  the  proper  use  of  the  text-book.  A  few  judicious  rules 
for  spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals,  are  appended  to  the  treatise. 
We  should  have  been  glad  if  the  treatment  of  these  subjects,  so  necessary  to 

(S7)  Ahn'9  Germakt  Handwriting.    E.  Steiger,  New  York. 

(.88)  English  Grammab,  and  How  to  Teach  it.    By  Henry  L,  Boltwood,  A.M.,  Master  ct 
Pi-iuceton  High  Scliool.    Geo.  &  O.  W.  Sherwood,  Chicago. 
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the  simplest  attempts  to  use  written  language,  had  been  interwoven  with  the 
introductory  part. 

(*9)  The  leading  idea  in  the  construction  of  this  speller  seems  to  be  that  of 
gathering  in  groups  those  words  which,  in  their  leading  sounds,  illustrate  the 
(leviations  of  our  orthography  from  phonetic  spelling.  For  instance,  words 
having  the  sound  of  i  in  pine,  by  whatever  letter  or  combination  represented, 
are  brought  into  the  same  list.  The  author  hopes  by  this  method  of  associa- 
tion to  more  firmly  fix  the  spelling  of  words  in  the  mind  of  the  learner. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  many  instances  the  resemblances  and  contrasts 
presented  will  secure  this  object.  There  are,  also,  tables  of  words  having  like 
names  or  like  derivations.  If  there  must  be  a  collection  of  words  for  material 
in  spelling  for  the  sake  of  spelling,  we  are  in  favor  of  any  possible  aid  which 
can  be  rendered  to  the  memory,  and  think  this  system  as  meritorious  as  any. 

(^)  The  Echo  is  a  compendium  of  practical  words  and  phrases  introduced 
in  dialogue  form.  Discouraged  graduates  burdened  with  knowledge  minus 
the  practical  use  of  it  are  not  rare.  The  student  Avho  has  pursued  faith- 
fully a  course  of  study  which  unbars  an  entrance  to  the  German  classics  will 
find  a  disheartening  gap  in  his  acquirements  when  brought  viva  voce  in  con- 
tact with  the  loquacious  German.  A  familiarity  with  this  work  will  bridge 
the  gulf  that  exists  between  his  knowledge  and  the  use  of  it.  Let  the 
student  take  this,  one  of  the  _tirst  steps,  by  making  his  knowledge  a  means  of 
communication  in  stead  of  housing  it  and  solacing  himself  with  Carlyle's 
aphorism,  "speech  is  silvern,  but  silence  is  golden."  The  Echo  has  numer- 
ous exercises,  in  fine  clear  print,  containing  idioms  and  thoughts  that  are  an 
epitome  of  the  conversational  language  of  Germany.  h. 

(*')  Tired  we  were  mentally  and  physically,  yet  the  feeling  of  brotherhood 
in  seeing  Prof.  "Whitney's  name  curiously  led  us  within  the  leaves  of  the 
text-book.  The  notes  and  vocabulary  are  wanting,  making  this  edition  a 
sort  of  forerunner  of  something  more  comprehensive.  The  beautiful  selec- 
tions, forming  a  picture-book  Avithout  pictures,  as  Hans  Andersen  would  say, 
banished  fatigue  and  the  mists  of  care  that  enveloped  us,  bearing  us  back  to 
that  fairy  land  in  which  the  hours  of  childhood  were  nourished.  Our  slow 
interpretation  of  these  fables  caught  many  of  the  truths  that  our  insight  had 
failed  to  discern  in  the  smooth  translations.  We  thought  our  abode  was 
firmly  fixed  in  the  harder  and  sterner  truths  of  literature,  when  the  selections 
of  Kriimmacher,  Heine  and  Andersen  made  us  children  again  in  another  lan- 
guage. The  ascent  from  the  simple  narrative  to  the  elaborate  style  of  dra- 
matic master-jjieces  is  so  gradual  that  the  student  can  traverse  these  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  German  text  without  getting  involved  in  the 
mazes  of  ignorance.  H. 

(*^)  This  little  work,  of  113  pages,  appears  to  be  in  some  respects  an  excel- 
lent method  of  learning  German;  though  without  examination  of  the  first  part 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  learner's  progress  at  the  particular  point  at  which 
this  commences.  As  the  verb  is  the  most  imj^ortant  part  of  speech,  the  first 
section  is  devoted  to  a  short  and  complete  grammatical  treatise  on  the  German 
verb,  followed  by  copious  exercises  for  translation,  both  German  and  English, 
which  illustrate  well  the  jireceding  principles.  The  exercises  begin  with  sim- 
ple forms  of  the  verb,  and  progressively  increase  in  difldeulty  until  they  end 
with  the  most  complex  participial  constructions.  The  noun  is  next  treated  in 
the  same  manner,  then  the  adjective,  the  pronoun,  etc.,  finishing  with  conjunc- 
tions. There  is  added  to  the  work  an  English-German  and  German-English 
vocabulary  of  all  the  words  occurring  in  the  exercises,  which  must  increase 
the  value  of  the  book,  as  it  saves  the  student's  time  in  finding  a  forgotten 
word.  Perhaps  the  principal  objection  to  this  '  Manual '  may  be  that  too  many 
principles  are  given  at  once,  before  the  student  has  had  the  necessary  practice 
for  fixing  them  in  his  mind:  for  example,  the  different  declensions  of  nouns 
are  given  together,  thus  making  them  more  ditficult  to  memorize  than  if  they 
were  given  sej^arately  with  exercises  to  illustrate.  Though  this  may  not  be 
the  best  work  of  the  kind,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  with  close  application,  it 
would  be  of  great  service  to  any  one  in  mastering  the  German  language. 

(89)  The  Americax  Spellek.    By  Ileiirj'  >'.  Day,  Author  of  Logic,  Art  of  Com  position, 

etc.    Charles  Scribner  and  Company,  New  York. 
(90)Thk  Geemav  p:cho.    By  Worman.    A. S.  Barnes*  Co.,  New  York. 
(''^ )  Whitney 's  German'  Keader.    Leypoldt  &  Holt,  New  York. 
1.92)  Manual  of  the  German  Language.     By  \V.  Grauert.     Second   Part.     K.  Steiger, 

New  York. 
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(93)  -^E  have  examined  with  some  care  this  edition  of  Horace,  and  can 
heartily  commend  it  to  our  teachers  and  scholars.  Its  neatness,  cheapness, 
portable  size,  and  superior  mechanical  execution,  can  not  fail  to  secure  for  it 
a  favorable  reception.  The  type  and  paper  are  clear  and  beautiful;  the  text 
has  been  carefully  prepared  by  a  comparison  of  the  best  readings;  and  the 
notes  are  accurate,  concise,  and  judicious.  The  volumes  of  Chase  and  Stuart's 
Classical  Series,  to  which  this  belongs,  are  so  much  more  compact  and  con- 
venient than  the  ponderous  tomes  with  which  we  have  been  so  familiar,  than  we 
wonder  why  some  one  has  not  given  them  to  us  in  a  similar  style  before.  We 
doubt  not  they  will  be  generally  admired  and  extensively  used.  c. 

(9*)  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  popular  French  Reading-Books  which  the 
publishers  intend  issuing  for  the' special  use  of  American  schools.  The  texts 
are  printed  in  Paris,  and  they  have  received  the  recommendations  of  high 
French  authorities  for  their  correctness  and  general  excellence.  The  History 
of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  is  the  earliest  of  the  historical  works  of  Voltaire. 
It  is  marked  by  that  purity  of  diction  and  perfection  of  style  which  charac- 
terize all  of  his  productions,  and  which  fit  them  so  admirably  for  the  student 
of  the  French  language.  The  mechanical  execution  of  this  edition  is  good, 
and  it  is  afforded  at  a  very  moderate  price.  c. 

The  Phonographic  Advocate  is  a  neat  little  monthly,  published  by  James  E. 

Munson,  New  York,  at  $2.00  a  year The  September  number  of  The  Literary 

Lounger,  by  Cobb,  Pritchard  &  Co.,  Chicago,  contains  interesting  items  of  liter- 
ary news,  and  announcements  of  recent  publications The  Teacher  of  Pen- 
manship has  just  closed  its  second  volume.  It  has  vindicated  its  claims  to  the 
attention  of  all  teachers,  especially  of  those  who  have  not  themselves  had  the 
advantage  of  special  instruction  in  this  branch.  Published  by  L.  S.  Thomp- 
son, Sandusky,  Ohio,  at  $1.25  a  year The  College  i2eme?y.— The  first  num- 
ber of  this  monthly  is  on  our  table.  If  we  may  judge  of  subsequent  ones  by 
this,  the  Review  will  be  not  only  an  exponent  of  high  literary  culture,  but  a 
valuable  medium  of  college  news.  It  numbers  among  its  contributors  some  of 
the  best  men  in  American  colleges,   and  has  valuable  correspondence  from 

abroad.     Terms,  $1.00  per  annum.     Box  5436,  New-York  City The  Polytech- 

7iic  is  a  new  semi-monthly  paper,  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Polytechnic  and 
Scientific  Schools,  published  by  Montague  L.  Marks,  Troy,  N.Y.,  at  $4.00  a 
year.  It  occupies  a  field  of  educational  labor  which  as  yet  has  no  especial  repre- 
sentatives. The  first  number  has  an  interesting  variety:  among  other  things, 
the  commencement  of  a  demonstration,  by  principles  of  Elementary  Geometry, 
of  the  celebrated  problem  of  the  Trisection  of  an  Angle. 

|93j  Horace's  Odes,  Satires,  and  Epistles.    With  Explanatorj'  Notes,  Metrical  Key,  and 

Index  to  Proper  Names.     By  Prof.  Thomas  Chase.  Eldredge  &  Brother,  Philadelphia. 

429  pages.    §1.50. 
(9*)  HisTOiBB  DE  CHARLES  XII.    Par  Voltaire.    Nouvelle  Edition,  par  E.  Brochard-Daut- 

euille.    With  Explanatory  Notes  and  an  English  Vocabulary,  by  Gustave  Massou,  B. 

A.,  Assistant  Master  of  Harrow  School.     J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.    For 

sale  by  Strickler  &  Co.,  Peoria. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Hap  Drawing, 

Adapted  especially  to  tlie  Maps  in  MITCHELL'S  NEW  SEKIES  OP  GEOGRAPHIES,  witli 
twenty-five  copper-plate  Maps,  and  twenty-five  copper-plate  construction  figures. 

By  PETER  KEAM  and  JOHN  MICKLEBOROUGH, 

Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati. 
The  imdersigned  take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  all  teachers  and  friends  of  education  to 
the  above  work.    It  is  just  issued,  after  more  than  a  year's  preparation,  and  is  believed  to  be  more 
correct,  and  more  easily  studied  and  taught,  than  any  other  work  on  the  subject.    It  is  destined  to  be 

THiE    :F^^■^^OI^IT:H]. 

Specimen  copies  will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  on  receipt  of  the  wholesale 
price,  seventy-five  cents.  

E.  H.  BTJTLER,  &  CO., 

137  South  Fourth  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Superintendents,  Take  Notice! 

fi@°-   RAKE   CHANCE   TO    OBTAIN    THAT   POPULAR   MAGAZINE,   =^13 

The  National 

Sunday  School  Teacher, 

Fifteen  Months  for  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents. 


All  NEW  Subscribers,  who  begin  with  the  October  number,  will  receive  the  TEACHER  till 

January,  1871,  for  ifl  .50,  the  regular  yearly  rate. 

This  Magazine  begins  a  course  of  Lessons  with  October,  called 

The  (jospel  in  the  Old  Testament, 

Preparatory  to  a  new  and  improved  course  for  1870,  on 

The  Life  of  Jesus  the  Christ. 

The  Magazine  is  edited  by  the  Rev.  Edw  abd  Eggleston,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  clergyi? 
men  embracing  all  the  leading  orthodox  denominations  in  the  country. 

The  TEACHER  has  become  a  necessity  to  all  live  Sunday-School  workers. 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  will  receive  gratis  six  Lesson  Papers  with  each  copy,  monthly,  for  the 
use  of  scholars. 

Send  for  sample  copy,  13  cents,  before  deciding  on  your  course  for  next  year. 

Also  send  for  sample  copies  of 

The  Snnday  Scliool  Scholar,  and  The  Little  Folks, 

Two  new  and  original  papers  for  Sunday-School  scholars :  the  one  for  the  older  pupils,  the 
other  for  the  little  ones. 

ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

"NVc  also  publish  the  following  popular  works,  copies  of  which  marked  with  a  star  (*)  will 
be  sent  for  examination  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  retail  price: 

Adams's  Teacher's  Daily  Register 50  cents  to  $4 .00 

School  Ledger 1 .50 

"        (Jlass-Book 75 

Pocket  Class-Book 30 

School  Tablet,  for  marking  Tardiness 1 .00 

Monthly  Report-Cards,  per  100 1 .00 

special         "  "  "      50 

*  Griftlth's  Elocution 1 .50 

*  "  Urill-Book  in  Oratory 75 

*  Rolph's  Normal  System  of  Penmanship,  per  dozen 2.40 

*  Chase's  Writing-Speller  and  Deliner,  per  dozen 1 .80 

Dr.  Gregory's  Map  of  Time 7 .00 

*  '^  Hand-Book  of  History 1 .25 

*  "  Century  Book 30 

Eggleston's  Sunday  School  Manual 75 

Palmer's  Sabbath  School  Songs 25 

Farmers  Uecord  and  Account  Book |3.00  and  5.00 

*  Aliens  Map-Drawing  Book 1 .00 

"        Small  Scale 25 

"        Large  Scale  for  Blackboard 50 


ADAMS,  BLACKMER  &  LYON,  Chicago,  111. 


Just  Published. 


Elementary  Grammar, 

THOS.  W.  HARVEY,  A.M. 


An  Elementary,  not  a  primary  work,  in   which  both  the   subject   and 
methods  of  treating  it  are  presented.     The  style  is  neither  too  difficult 
for  the  beginner  nor  too  simple  for  the  advanced  student. 
T.6mo.     160  pp.     Half  roan. 

Siuglc  copies  for  examination  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  25  cents. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  RAY'S  SEMES. 

RAY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  ASTRONOMY, 

Beautifully   illustrated,    and   embracing  the  latest   discoveries   to   date   of 
publication. 

Sinjle  cop)/,  hy  mail,  for  examination,  §2.00. 

XX. 

Ray's  Analytic  Greometry. 

Embodying  an  account  of  the  modern  methods  of  Abridged  Notation. 
It  is  a  more  complete  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  than  any  to 
which  the  American  Student  has  hitherto  had  access. 


S€HUYI.ER'S  LOGIC, 

A  clear,  concise  treatise  on  this  subject,  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Single  copy,  hy  mail,  for  examination,  75  cents. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL  SEMES 

^WTTuSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
137  Walmit  Street,  Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has 
attained  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other ;  having  been  wholly  or 
In  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  X4:  States! 

McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEES 
Have  been  recently  adopted,  for  the  Public  Schools  of 

OCJie  State  of  Arkansas, 

St.  LiOnU,  9Io,;  St.  Joseph,  9Io. :  Carondelct,  9Io. ; 

Sprlnfffield,  Ills. :  Qulncr,  His-;  CavlinTille,  His.; 

Belolt,  tf  Is. ;  Madison,  TVis. :  Mllvraabee,  yVin. ; 

Toledo,  O. ;  Union  City,  Ind.  :  Dubnqne,  Iowa; 

And  miiny  other  cities  and  towns;  including 

1,000   Scliools  in   tlie   IState   of  Maryland   aloue! 

McGaffey's  and  De  Woirs  Spellers  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
Ba"DeWoirs  Speller  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools 
of  Indianapolis. 


Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  ha-s  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  this. 

Ray's  Mathematics  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into 
the 

Cnlversitics  of  Michigan  and  Minnesota; 

THE  PtTBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore;  Franklin  and  Allcgrlieny  City,  Pa.;  A]fron,0.; 

Iiexingrtun,  Ky. ;  Mlln  ankee.  Tils. ; 

AND    NUMEROUS  COLLEGES  AND   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

Ray's  Mathematics  ai-e  now  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Tale  College,  TTasJi- 
ington  College,  Columbia.  College,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  University,  Indiana 
University, 

Also,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Xew  York  City,  rhilndelphia,  Baltimore,  Peters- 
burg, iriieeling,  Allegheny  City,  Jteading,  Meadville,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Day- 
ton, Cincinnati,  Logansport,  Terre  Haute,  Evansville,  JV'eio  Albany,  Chicago, 
Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaxikee,  Watertown,  Jtacine,  Nebraska  City,  Dca 
Moines,  Keokuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  Joseph,  Hannibal,  Icavenworth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


Eclectic  Educational  Series, 

NEW  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

Although  published  but  a  few  months,  this  new  work  has  run  through  several 
editions.  It  has  elicited,  from  all  sides,  expressions  of  unqualified  approval,  and 
liaa  been  adopted,  as  the  exclusive  text-book  on  grammar,  for  the  public  schools  of 

8®" OYER  OXE  HIJWDRED  CITIES  AND  TOWNS! -©a 

HAJRVET'S  MIjEMEKTATtY  GliAMMAR  is  in  course  of  publication,  and 
will  be  Issued  soon. 


Including    Primary    and    Analytical   Grammars,    Engrllsli   Teacher, 
Cinlde  to  Composition,  Parsing  Exercises,   and  False  Syntax,  are  of 

wide  use  and  commendation. 

Pinneo's  Parsings  Exercises  and  Pinneo's  False  Syntax  meet  a  want 
of  the  school-room  long  felt  by  the  practical  teacher. 


McOUX^FEY'S  HEIV  CHARTS, 

Combining  the  advantages  of  the  Object,  Word,  and  liCtter  Metliods  of 

teaching  the  Alpliabet,  and  presenting  in  order 

I.    The  Oltject  or  Idea.  iH.    The  Written  T%'ord. 

H.    The  Spoken  Word.  IV.    Phrases  containhie  the  Word. 

V.    .Sentences  containing:  the  Word. 

Designed  to  accompany  McGnffey's  Jfew  Eclectic  Readers. 


WHITE'S   SCHOOL.  REOISTERS. 

t.    COMMON    SCHOOL   REGISTER. 

This  Register  contains  both  a  Daily  Record  and  a  Term  Record,  with 
full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  Snb-Dlstrlct 
Schools. 

II.    GRADED    SCHOOE    REGISTER. 

This  Register  is  specially  adapted  to  the  Graded  Schools  of  towns  and  cities.  It 
is  ruled  to  permit  monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  Deport* 
nient  and  Attendance,  and  can  be  used  sixteen  weeks  without  re-writing 
tlie  names  of  pupils.    It  contains  both  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record. 

sse-  Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  tnahe  a  change  in  Text-booha  not 
in  satisfactori/  use  in  their  Schools,  are  respectfully  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


A  NEW  BOOK  ADDED 


TO- 


The  American  Educational  Series 


m.ij^uKi)  in 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAH  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York. 


The  Book  of  the  Season! 


Kerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric ! 

Price  $1.25. 

JJy  SIMON  KKI{L.  aiitlior  of  tlie  English  Grammars  in  wliicli  tlie  stiiil>  o(  Uramniar 
is  made  a  most  interesting  pursuit. 


This  NEW  KHETOKIC  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  tliorough.  ami  practical  work, 
ON  A  NEW  PLAN.  It  Occupies  an  intennediate  position  between  common  grammar  and  higher 
rhetoric,  embodying  from  each  -what  is  practically  most  useful  to  the  writer.  It  aims  to 
make  the  student  inventive  as  well  as  critical,  to  qualify  him  for  prompt  and  proper  express- 
ion in  discharging  the  common  duties  of  life,  to  guard  and  refine  his  taste  in  the  general 
pursuit  of  literature,  and  to  aid  him  in  his  own  literary  productions. 

The  foregoing  book,  and  the  "  Fiist  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  when  studied  together,  will 
furnish  an  elementary  course  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Grammar,  Composition, 
and  lihetoric,  that  is  iiuitc  suflicient  for  common  schools. 

The  same  book,  and  the  "Common-School  Grammar,"  when  studied  together,  will  furnish 
an  advanced  course  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of  Grammar,  Composition,  and  lihet- 
oric, that  is  sufficient  for  the  great  majority  of  academics  and  colleges. 


Kerr»  First  L.ei4'i>iou$i«  in  £iiglisli  Graniiiiar price  fO.SO 

**       Conimon-Scbool  Grammar '*         l.OO 

**       Composition  and  Rhetoric "         1.25 

"       Comprehensive  Grammar •'         1.25 

Single  copies  of  the  above  sent  to  teachers  and  school  officers  for  ea-nminntion,  with  a  view 
to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  three-f/tfis  (3-5)  of  above  prices. 

Favorable  tcnns  for  the  _first  introduction  of  the  above,  or  otlier  books  of  the  American 
Educational  Series,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  publishers  or  the  undersigned. 

Send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Educational  Almanac  for  1870. 

EDWARD  COOK, 

QENKRAL  WHSTJiEJV  AOJiA'T, 
At  !5.  C.  Gkiggs  &  Co.'s  Bookstore,  11"  and  119  State  St.,  Chicago. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Crreeoe  St.,  Xew  York. 
S.    C    GJ^R^IGJ^GJ^S    &:    Co.,   Chicago. 

No  Skries  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation 
in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  many  competent  and  reli- 
able Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  tlio  most  prominent  liooks  of  this  TOPULAR  SERIES,  are  the  following,  viz: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Uniox  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  fonner  series  of  SAKDERS'S  READERS. 
Tliey  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In"  Orthoyravhy  and  Ortholpy  this  series  confoniis  entirely  to  Webster's  Hewly  Illus- 
trated AND  Revised  Dictionaries,  recentlv  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  In  circulation  for  the  year  endin.cr 

.lanuarv,  18G6,  over  the  preceding  year 75,310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  \%m,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,396  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  still  larger  increase  of 345,000  vols. 

And  January.  1869,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 193,795  vols. 

The  above  stotement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held 
by  the  educational  men  of  the  country. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  "mathematical  SERIES. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Scries  is  the  most  complete, 
scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  Tlie  books  are  graded  to  the 
wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Xormal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Col- 
leges. 

Tlie  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simpli- 
fied, has  been  added  to  the  Written  Arithmetics. 

ROBIKSOJf'S  SERIES  has  already  acquipd  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing.    ' 

NEW  SERIES  OF  GEAMMAES, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  fresliuess.  scientific 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet 
])nblished. 

First  liessons  in  English  Graniuiar.   Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Grammar. 
Common  School  Grammar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
CompreiiensiTe  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 

■«*» 

Coltoii^s  Geographies. 

The  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  are 
all  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  tlie  relative  sizes  of  the  diflfercnt 
coiuitries  at  a  glance. 

^ ' 

W^ells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embody  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science ;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style, 
numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the 
arts  of  every -day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  1  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  I  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  i)0]>uliir  Series  is  verv  iiistlv  reganled  as  tlic  onlv  National  standard  authority,  in 
OKTIIOGK  API!  Y.  DEFIXltlOX,  and  rKOXUNCIATlOX.  At  least  FOUR-FIFTHS  of  all  the 
School  Books  published  in  this  country  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

yjEW  EDITIONS  of  the  Pt'iniartf,  Common  School,  High  School,  Academic  anrl 
Counting -House  Dictionaries  have  been  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  IM- 
I'ROVEMEXTS,  aud  copiously  illustrated. 

Thev  are  recommended  hj  the  Superintendents  of  J'ublic  Instruction  of  TWEXTY- 
TURfiE  STATES. 


THE  XEW  STAXDAKD  EDITIOy  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Rerised,  Improied,  and  Newly  Eugrared. 

H^^  This  system  is  tauglU  in  nine-tent Jis  of  all  the  Xormal  Schools  in  the  United  States. 

JJ^""  One  fact  Avill  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  system  is  held  by  the  Public.  For 
two  years,  ending  Jan.  1st,  ISO",  this  Series  increased  iu  circulation  38,02b  doz.,  or  nearly  a 
hal/'-inillinn  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 
the  Commercial  Colleges. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

They  arc  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMKHCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and 
l)ronounced  by  ^c'fo«/ita«?«.  Teachers,  O^fficials  and  Correspondents  the  BEST  FEXS  manu- 
factured. 

Sample  Cards,  containing  all  the  fourteen  Xumbcrs,  price  25  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 
perimental Demonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12ni6.    045  pages. 

Robinson's   Differential  and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  Svo.,  At'l  pages. 

Kiddle's  flJTew  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  ISG'J . 

Colton'S  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, an<l  twenty-two  Maps.    Quarto. 
Paradise  liOSt.     A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

states.    A  Cliart,  of  .53  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution.    Every  School  should  be  provided  with  a  copy. 

Townsend's  Civil  Government.    l2mo. 

a 

Gray^s  Botanical  Series,  I  Hitclicock's  Scientific  Series, 
Fasquelle's  French  Series,  Willsou's  Histories, 

Woodbury's  German  Series,  I  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keepingr, 

Progressive  Spanisli  Readers,  I  Scliool  Records,  etc.,  etc. 


Jg^"  Teachers  and  School-Oflicers  arc  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for 
our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

N.B.— Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-books  for  examination, 
or  a  rtrst  supidy  for  introduction  only,  are  invitiMl  to  correspond  with  the  Publisliers,  or  their 
General  Western  Agent  aud  t>upcriutfndent  of  J)c|i(isilc)iy, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  HERRICK.  Agent  for  Illinois, 

1*.  O.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

No.  137  South  Fourth  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa.  - 


MITCHELL'S,  NEW  SCHOOUGEOGRAPHIES. 
Mitchell's  First  Lessons  in  Geogbaphv. 
For  young  children.-' An.introduction  to  the 
Author's    new   Primary    Geography-.^  With 
Maps  and'Engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  PKiMAEvrGEOGRAPHY.— Il- 
lustrated by  20  Colored  Maps  and  100  Engrav- 
ings.   Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Intermediate  Geography. 
Mitchell's    New    Intermediate    Geogra- 
phy.   For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  23  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Engravings. 
Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atla.s.    a  System  of  Modern   Geographj'i— 
Physical,  Political,  aud'Descriptive ;  accompa- 
nied b.y  a  new  Atlas  of  44  Copper-Plate  Maps, 
'  and  Illustrated  by  2(in  Engravings.  -  .j,< 

Mitchell's    New   Physical   Geography.— 
With  IS  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  15i,,'Engrav- 
ings.    By  John;Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
1 1  Mathematics  in  Trinity  College. 
Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.    A''series  of 
i.  Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and.mount- 
^  ed,  in  size  24  x  28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
s  United  States,  which  is  28x48  inches.    They 
r clearly  and  fully  represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
ll tical,Boundaries,;Mountain-Systems,i3iver- 
t;ourses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 
Mitchell's  New  ancient  Geography.— An 
entirely  new.work,;elegautly.illustrated.  _    _ 


IIand-Book  of  Map-Drawing.  — a  Hand- 
Book  of  Map-Drawing,  adapted  especially  to 
the  Maps  in  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 
phies. With  25  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  2.5 
C'opper-Plate  Construction  Figures.  By  Peter 
Keam  and  John  Mickleborough,  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.    Just  ready. 


MlTCHELL'SiSCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Old  jfieries.    Jievised  to  date. 
Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 

MlTCHELL'SjSCHOOL  GEOGJ 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author  of  "Peter  Parley 

Tales." 

Illustrated  by  numerous  enyravings. 

Goodrich's  American    Child's    Pictorial 

History  of  the  United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  _ 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 

(tOODRICH'S  PlCTORIALiHlSTOKY  OF  GREECE. 

fiooDRicH's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  His 

TOBY  OF  the  AVORLD. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the  use 
of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  copious 
parsing  exercises.  By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M., 
Superintendent  of  the  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Latin  Language.  For  the  use  of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  New  Latin  Reader,  a  Latin 
Reader  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  notes  and 
vocabulary.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  C^esab.  Csesar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  critical  and  explanatorv 
notes,  vocabulary,  and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul. 
By  William  Bingham,  A.M. 


CoppeS's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppef', 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  ITniversitv. 

CoppEi^'s  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henrv  Coppef , 
LL.D. 


Hart's  English  Grammar.    A  Grammar  of 


A  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 

Answers. 


MARTINGALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second  book 
of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  studj- 
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BY    P.  HANFORD. 


The  mere  acquirement  of  fact  is  only  in  the  narrowest  sense  an  ed- 
ucating process.  The  simple  posession  of  fact,  as  such,  is  undoubt- 
edly preferable  to  total  ignorance,  just  as  it  is  better  to  have  a  garret, 
though  filled  with  its  miscellaneous  collection  of  trifles,  than  to  have 
neither  the  garret  nor  its  trifles.  In  some  emergency,  the  missing 
link  from  a  chain  or  strap  from  a  harness  may  find  a  convenient  sub- 
stitute; and  the  unassociated  fact  may  lie  dormant  in  the  chambers 
of  the  memory,  a  useless  thing,  until  galvanized  into  sickly  vitality 
by  some  suggestive  force,  and  pressed  into  the  feeble  service  of  des- 
ultory thought. 

But,  as  well-assorted  and  -conditioned  tools,  in  the  hands  of  the 
skilled  mechanic,  furnish  the  power  to  produce  the  useful  and  the 
beautiful  in  art,  so  facts,  duly  considered  in  reference  to  their  mutual 
dependence  as  cause  and  efiect  and  other  relations,  and  in  reference 
to  the  deductions  logically  springing  therefrom,  sujsply  the  basis  of 
comprehensive  thought  and  facilitate  investigation;  and  knowledge 
so  obtained  becomes  wisdom,  and  its  acquirement  is  in  the  highest 
sense  an  educating  process. 

The  causes  of  failure,  in  teaching,  to  secure  that  inten.se  interest 
and  enthusiasm  so  indispensable  to  successful  prosecution  of  study 
by  the  pupil  are  neither  few  nor  simple.  Yet  not  a  few  teachers  may 
attribute  the  lack  of  success  that  characterized  their  earlier  experi- 
ence to  their  undertaking  to  thrust  into  the  mental  maws  of  their 
pupils  a  surfeit  of  dry,  scrawny  facts;  just  as  the  poultryman  gorges 
liis  fowls  for  market;  with  this  difference,  however,  that  the  latter 
accomplishes  his  purpose,  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  while  the 
former  are  in  danger  of  defeating  their  most  cherished  plans. 
Stupor  follows  in  either  case:  it   does   no  liarm  to  the   turkeys,  but 
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works  sad  detriment  to  the  pupils.  To  'educate'  may  require  us,  in 
some  degree,  '  to  pour  in  ',  but  its  true  province  is  rather  '  to  draw 
out'. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  teacher's  mission  is  to  afford  ojipor- 
tunity  and  inspiration."  Those  who  halt  when  they  have  supplied 
the  opportunity  only  enjoy  none  of  that  magnetic  sympathy  that  ex- 
hilarates him  who  to  the  opportunity  adds  inspiration  —  a  sympathy 
begotten  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual  consciousness  of  success. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  let  us  proceed  to  inquire,  briefly, 
what  use  may  and  should  be  made  of  reviews,  as  aids  to  securing  more 
satisfactory  results  from  our  labor.  That  these  results  fall  short  of 
our  desires  and  expectations  is  by  no  means  always  the  fault  of  the 
pupil.  In  the  immaturity  of  his  mind,  he  is  unable,  perhaps,  to  grasp 
aught  but  the  more  salient  points  of  thought,  at  first;  or,  wearied  in 
the  vain  effort  to  memorize  isolated  facts,  he  may  have  overlooked 
their  mutual  dependence,  which,  duly  observed,  might  have  greatly 
facilitated  the  labor  of  memory.  A  retracing  of  the  ground  may  en- 
able him  to  pick  up  the  loose  threads  of  thought,  and  weave  his 
knowledge  into  a  symmetrical  whole.  A  careful  grouping  of  topics, 
a  suggestion  of  some  undiscovered  relation,  will  often  bring  the 
sparkling  eye  and  the  eager  look,  as  the  truth  flashes  with  welcome 
on  the  groping  mind. 

The  complaint  that  certain  studies  are  distasteful  not  un frequently 
arises  from  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  derive  intelligent  thought  from 
the  data  presented  to  his  mind.  Special  pains  should  be  taken,  first,  to 
fasten  the  attention  on  central  ideas,  and  then  to  gather  around  these 
all  related  facts,  each  in  due  office  and  proportion. 

Again,  some  oversight  or  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  pupil 
may  have  led  to  unwarranted  conclusions,  which  in  a  careful  review 
would  i^robably  become  apparent,  and  be  superseded  with  more  cor- 
rect and  comprehensive  views. 

In  regard  to  the  most  profitable  plan  of  conducting  reviews  our  ex- 
perience suggests  the  following:  first,  that  at  nearly  every  recitation 
the  leading  points  of  one  or  more  previous  recitations  should  be 
called  up;  second,  that,  when  a  division  of  a  subject;  has  been  passed 
over,  the  whole  topic  should  be  reviewed,  orally,  the  teacher  accom- 
panying the  dilferent  steps  with  a  record  of  prominent  ideas,  prop- 
erly classified,  and  expressed  in  diagram  form  on  the  blackboard; 
third,  that  a  carefully-prepared  list  of  test  questions  upon  the  topic 
should  be  presented  to  the  class,  and  each  pupil  be  required  to 
answer  each  que.stion  in  writing.  The  first  tends  to  fix  firmly  the  defi- 
nitions and  statisticg,  and  to  associate  the  facts;  the  second  leads  the 
mind  to  survey  the  whole  field,  and  to  secure  unity  of  conception;  the 
third,  with  correct  grading,  will  show  to  a  large  extent  —  though  not 
absolutely  —  the    individual     and    comparative   attainments    of   the 
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class.  This  written  review  appeals  with  great  force  to  the  pupil, 
showing  him  the  effects  of  careless  preparation  for  or  of  absence  from 
recitation,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gratifying  results  of  diligence. 
In  addition  to  the  test  of  an  ordinary  recitation,  it  gives  the  teacher  a 
most  desii'able  opportunity  of  proving  his  class  in  their  orthography, 
penmanship,  and  composition.  The  first  is  adapted  to  pupils  of  every 
age;  the  second  and  third  are  adapted  those  who  have  made  more  or  less 
progress  in  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.,  and  are  able  to  write  legibly. 
In  using  the  topic  method,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  proceed 
logically,  presenting  first  the  fundamental  or  the  generic,  afterward 
the  resultant  or  the  specific.  The  following  record  might  appear  on 
the  blackboard  after  such  a  review  of  Fractions.  In  making  this  rec- 
ord, the  first  step  is  to  write  simply  the  name  of  the  subject,  and 
then  each  of  the  other  items,  after  they  have  been  develojDed  in  order 
by  discussion. 


''Definition. 

Xum.  I  Terms. 
Den.    1  Value. 


Parts.... 


f  1.  Mul.  num.  ] 

1  2.  Mul.  den.  | 

Principles...  -j   3.  Div.  num.  [■  Comparison  with  di 


4.  Div.  den. 

5.  Mul.  or  div. 


■j  Kinds... 


f  Proper. 
I  Improp 


f  To  simplest  form. 

r  r>„i.,„t; I     "  whole  or  mixed  numbers. 

I  lieduction...  <     ,,  •     n    i 

j     "a  required  den. 

^         ,.  I   Of  a  whole  or  mixed  no.  to  imp.  frac. 

Operat.ons...  (-Addition. 

^      ,  .      ,.  Subtraction. 

[  Combmat.oDs  Multiplication. 

'  [  Division. 

The  classes  Simple,  Complex  and  Compound  Fractions  and  Mixed 
Numbers,  as  given  by  many  authors,  are  omitted,  because  they  seem 
superfluous.  A  Mixed  Xumber  is  a  quantity  whose  value  is  expressed 
by  an  integer  and  a  fi-action:  a  particular  kind  of  quantity,  but  not  a 
distinct  kind  of  fraction.  Complex  and  Compound  Fractions,  so 
called,  are  nothing  but  indicated  operations,  and  their  omission  from 
the  classification  makes  it  unnecessary  to  designate  single  fractions  as 
simple.  It  is  not  contended,  however,  that  these  omitted  terms  are 
not  convenient  in  order  to  avoid  circumlocution,  but  that  they  are 
not  distinct  classes,  and  should  not  be  laid  down  as  such. 

In  preparing  test  questions  for  written  review,  the  nature  of  the 
questions  is  necessarily  determined  by  the  age  and  advancement  of 
the  pupils,  and  by  the  place  the  exercise  is  to  fill  in  the  teacher's 
general  plan. 

In  conclusion,  I  give  a  list  of  ten  questions  upon  the  Geography  of 
the  United  States,  designed  to  require  answers  of  considerable  length 
and  a  wide  range  of  information. 
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(1)  Describe  the  Atlantic  coast  of  U.  S.;  also  the  Pacific. 

(2)  AVhat  are  the  leading  branches  of  industry  in  New-England  States, 
and  by  what  determined? 

(3)  Name,  in  order  of  size,  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley;  also  the  three  largest  of  Atlantic  Slope. 

(4)  What  rivers  and  what  states  would  you  cross,  going  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  largest  city  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  largest  city  in 
Missouri  ? 

(5)  Give  the  population  of  New  York;  name  the  chief  production  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  oldest  town  in  U.  S. 

(G)  Over  what  bodies  of  water  would  you  pass  in  going  from  Bangor  to 

Chicago. 
(7)  Name  the  chief  rice-  and  the  chief  wheat-producing  states. 
(S)  Of  what  states  does  the  Mississippi  form  a  boundary  line? 

(9)  Through  what  states  does  the  Pacific  Railroad  pass? 

(10)  Name  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.,  and  de- 
scribe one  of  them. 


ELEMENTARY       READING 


BY  Miss  JANET  P.   HANNAY. 


A  TRAIT  in  Moliere's  comic  character  of  Jourdain  is  sj)oken  of  by 
Mace.  Jourdain  is  informed  how  he  pronounces  a,  5,  fa,  re,  etc.; 
which  information  in  regard  to  his  defect  he  receives  gladly,  but  un- 
fortunately, his  servant  informs  us,  "  he  speaks  none  the  better  for  it." 

The  recent  attempts  to  place  reading  upon  a  wholesome  footing 
have  been  attended  with  results  almost  as  discouraging.  Programmes 
of  institutes  have  rarely  appeared  without  chronicling  its  expositors, 
and  educational  monthlies  have  not  failed  in  ventilating  the  subject; 
yet  our  grammar  grades  still  continue  to  mark  reading  as  a  discredit- 
able gap.  High-school  teachers  invariably  take  up  the  lamentation, 
proving  that  reading  is  in  a  state  of  exoticism  in  our  grammar  depart- 
ments. In  our  high  schools,  distance,  the  wings  of  time,  has  to  be 
bridged  by  histories  and  telescopes.  The  unknown  quantities  x,  y,  and 
z,  are  perseveringly  sought  after,  till,  in  due  process  of  time,  before 
the  four-years  course  is  finished,  the  student  may  be  an  excellent  rep- 
resentative of  Bishop  Whateley's  Scotchman  "who  never  is  at  home 
but  when  he  is  abroad."  Leaving  their  hights  of  Parnassus,  Helicon, 
or  Pindus,  as  it  may  be,  a  ten-weeks  vacation  launches  most  of  them 
in  a  primary  room  with  fifty  children. 
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From  personal  experience,  the  teacher  feels  that  reading  takes  its 
first  bent  here;  and,  retaining  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  the  un- 
couth and  cabalistic  plan  of  teaching  the  alphabet  in  consecutive  or- 
der, is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  superintendent  is  besieged  by  ap- 
plicants who  prefer  hammering  grammar  in  the  higher  grades? 

The  introduction  of  the  "Word-Method  by  Webb  was  the  first  suc- 
cessful innovation  upon  that  system  of  drudgery  that  supposes  disci- 
pline to  arise  from  severe  application  in  the  least  engaging  branches. 
At  first  this  system  was  decried  by  both  teachers  and  patrons.  The 
public  mind  was  not  ready  for  such  instruction;  but  gradually  this 
very  reasonable  service  soon  opened  their  eyes  to  the  wisdom  of  sup- 
porting any  innovation  that  copies  faithfully  after  nature. 

"We  left  the  teacher  before  her  fifty  scholars  with  that  unwholesome 
feeling  of  '  coming  down '  depressing  her.  Too  frequently,  in  stead  of 
examination  and  preparation,  she  looks  at  others,  and  soon,  like  them, 
she  clasps  the  customs  of  her  ancestors  so  closely  that  she  fails  to  see 
the  errors  she  embraces.  The  result  is,  she  ties  up  the  child's  hands  by 
giving  him  nothing  to  do,  and  his  eyes  by  placing  the  meaningless  images 
of  a  primer  before  them.  In  stead  of  garnering  the  knowledge  of  years, 
and  making  it  a  storehouse  out  of  which  bountiful  supplies  can  be 
drawn  to  enliven  and  portray  the  minutiae  of  primary  teaching,  it  is 
thrown  away.  "W'ere  the  teacher  to  hold  fast  to  her  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  by  hard  study  become  as  a  little  child,  she  would  find  a 
broad  unexplored  field  before  her,  in  which  she  would  obtain  a  culture 
that  would  bring  her  close  to  in  stead  of  cutting  her  off  from  human- 
ity. 

But  she  maybe  a  teacher  who  says  "I  will  not  offer  unto  the 
Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost  me  nothing."  She  therefore  studies 
the  best  manner  of  directing  the  child  in  doing  what  he  has  been 
doing  naturally.  She  soon  perceives  that  perception  is  the  touchstone 
that  opens  thought  and  sympathy,  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  school- 
room. Haven's  Mental  Philosophy  is  taken  from  its  place.  She  has 
an  indistinct  remembrance  of  ideographic  and  syllabic  systems,  and 
concludes  that  teachers  in  the  time  of  Cadmus  had  an  abundance  of 
time  for  'oral',  as  only  sixteen  of  those  arbitrary  letters  were  then  in 
fashion.  In  her  search  she  concludes  that  the  phonetic  system  will 
not  do,  as  sounds  and  letters  belong  to  different  races.  The  word- 
method  next  receives  due  consideration.  The  mists  of  prejudice  lead 
her  to  approach  it  cautiously;  but,  curious  to  see  that  which  threatens 
to  subvert  'spelling-matches'  and  throw  the  alphabet  out  of  fashion, 
she  begins  the  search,  and  soon  recognizes  the  harmony  that  exists  in 
teaching  the  word  as  the  sign  of  an  idea. 

Encouraged,  she  classifies  her  school,  has  no  exercise  upon  the  pro^ 
gramme  exceeding  fifteen  minutes,  and,  desirous  of  having  the  child 
as  a  child  grow  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  the  work  of  the  day 
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is  begun.  The  lowest  class  is  called  upon  first,  as  they  know  least 
about  entertaining  themselves.  The  teacher's  own  magnetic  influ- 
ence must  lighten  uj)  theirs  as  she  introduces  them  to  some  familiar 
object,  such  as  cat.  They  soon  do  most  of  the  talking,  as  they  describe 
to  her  their  little  house-pets.  In  this,  the  first  exercise,  the  child's 
tone  is  usually  natural,  but  composed  of  faulty  sentences  and  indis- 
tinct articulation.  She  finds  that  constant  illustration  and  repetition 
alope  will  develop  their  organs  of  speech  and  sense  of  hearing.  She 
then  talks  to  them  about  the  picture  of  a  cat  shown  to  them,  having 
them  read  it  thoroughly.  They  are  then  ready  for  the  word  cat^  which 
becomes  to  them  the  sign  of  an  idea.  Sketching  the  picture  of  a  cat, 
she  tells  them  the  word  cat  is  easier  to  make  and  does  not  cover  so 
much  of  the  board;  in  the  mean  while,  passing  to  the  board,  she  holds 
their  eyes  upon  every  motion  as  she  prints  cat.  Obtaining  sentences 
with  the  and  a,  she  shows  them  the  w^ords  the  and  a,  and  waits  until 
the  next  recitation  before  she  develops  from  a  picture  —  the  next  best 
thing,  as  she  has  not  the  object  —  the  word  plays.  Before  the  inter- 
est abates,  slates  and  pencils  are  assigned,  and  they  are  taught  how 
to  print.  No  written  exercise  requires  more  watching  than  slate-work 
in  the  tenth  grade.  If  left  to  their  own  guidance,  they  will  commence 
backward,  go  from  right  to  left,  and  acquire  wrong  habits  in  regard  to 
the  relative  position  of  words. 

Class  B,  a  little  farther  advanced,  is  called  upon.  Their  morning 
work  is  duly  examined.  They  have  learned  a  number  of  words.  She 
gives  the  sentence  "The  cat  plays  on  the  barn";  and  from  a  field  of 
words  promiscuously  printed  on  the  board  they  hunt  the  words  form- 
ing the  sentence.  The  tone  is  apt  to  be  drawling  or  pitched  on  a 
sharp  up  in  the  scale.  The  words  she  has  taught  correspond  with  the 
words  in  the  first  part  of  the  primer,  so  that  the  B  class,  using  their 
books,  can  search  and  print  every  word  they  have  learned. 

Then  A  class,  some  exercise  intervening,  is  called  upon.  Words 
with  little  distinction  require  their  attention,  as  Jiouse,  horse.  It  is  as 
diflScult  for  the  child  to  distinguish  these  as  it  is  for  the  uncultivated 
eye  to  detect  the  tints  and  shades  perceptible  to  the  sensitive  artist. 
By  skill  and  practice  their  eye  soon  perceives  the  difference,  and  the 
hand  soon  forms  the  idea  that  the  mind  grasped.  In  addition  to 
book  and  slate  exercises,  the  child  uses  his  book  alone.  Numerous 
words  in  oral  and  figures  have  swelled  the  list,  and  the  teacher  culti- 
vates that  acute  thinking  by  repeating  sentences  containing  words  and 
having  the  children  recognize  them.  Definite  exercises  are  assigned 
both  for  the  board  and  slate,  and  in  every  case  these  exercises  are  cor- 
rected. 

By  changing  exercises  every  fifteen  minutes  or  oftener,  she  adminis- 
ters stimulants  much  more  effectual  than  the  narcotics  so  often  given 
to  retain  order.     The  child  learns  how  to  study  and  how  to  render 
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prompt  obedience.  Habits  of  order  and  a  systematic  use  of  time  are 
obtained.  Writing  i.s  introduced  as  soon  as  printing  becomes  easy, 
and  the  child,  by  constant  slate  drill,  learns  spelling  so  that  he  can  use 
it  even  in  the  ninth  grade.  He  has  learned  the  words  upon  the  board 
in  hunting  exercises  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shuts  out  even  a  chance 
for  local  memorizing. 

A  reasonable  sound  for  the  ear,  a  picture  for  the  eye,  and  a  pencil  in 
the  hand,  makes  reading  an  easy  task,  at  the  same  time  teaching  tone, 
emphasis  and  inflection  as  an  art  in  the  tenth  grade.  The  school-room 
is  thus  made  a  pleasant  jjlace,  cheery  with  the  sunlight  that  shines 
through  the  windows  of  perception.  Measuring  his  own  strength  by 
his  results,  the  desire  to  do  well  stimulates  the  pupil.  Co  the  teacher, 
for  all  this  patient  forethought  concerning  the  subject  to  be  presented 
and  the  manner  of  presentation,  there  is  an  earnest  of  the  bliss  that 
comes  after,  as  she  looks  for  the  results  in  the  development  of  the 
child  as  a  a  whole,  and  as  she  sees  indelibly  stamped  upon  every  page 
of  his  character  his  highest  birthright — "  Father,  I  thank  thee  that  thou 
art  the  guide  of  my  youth." 


HOW  CAN  THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTEXDEXCY  BE  RENDERED 
MORE  EFFICIENT? 


BY  J.   P.   SLADE. 


Ix  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain 
why  provision  was  made  for  the  office  of  County  Superintendent,  and 
to  determine,  if  possible,  the  object  sought  to  be  accomplished  through 
this  agency.  Understanding  these  reasons  and  the  qualifications 
needed  for  the  right  performance  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office, 
it  will  be  easier  to  decide  what  action,  if  any,  is  needed  to  render  it 
more  efficient. 

It  has  been  enacted  that  the  property  of  the  state  shall  support  the 
schools  thereof;  and  this  compulsory  measure  was  adopted  and  suc- 
cessfully defended  on  the  ground  of  public  necessity  —  that  the  hap- 
piness and  prosperity  of  the  citizens  of  the  state  and  the  preservation 
of  our  free  institutions  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  that  in  no  other  way  could  these 
results  be  reached  so  readily  and  effectually  as  through  a  .system  of 
free  schools. 

In  order  to  render  the  system  successful  and  popular  —  worthy  of 
being  sustained,— it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  plan  should 
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be  adopted  that  would  guaranty  a  judicious  expenditure  of  the  large 
sums  of  money  annually  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  and 
thus  accomplish  the  object  contemplated.  To  supply  this  want,  the 
plan  of  county  superintendencies,  which  commits  the  educational 
interests  of  each  county  to  the  direct  supervision  of  one  person,  was 
adopted.  It  must  be  apparent  to  those  who  have  considered  the  re- 
lations which  the  superintendents  sustain  to  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective counties  that  they,  above  all  other  persons  and  agencies,  are 
responsible  for  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  their  supervision, 
and  that  they  have  it  in  their  power,  by  virtue  of  these  relations,  to 
do  more  for  their  improvement  than  any  one  else.  Sentinel-like, 
each  County  Superintendent  stands,  as  it  were,  at  the  threshold  of  the 
door  of  each  school-room  in  the  county,  permitting  none  to  enter 
except  those  who  can  and  do  give  evidence  of  special  fitness  for  the 
work  of  teaching;  and  the  condition  of  the  schools  under  his  charge 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  duty 
is  performed. 

Every  examination  should  be  one  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name  — 
such  that  every  successful  as  well  as  every  unsuccessful  applicant 
would  feel  at  its  conclusion  that  it  was  not  only  thorough,  but  prac- 
tical, and  that  a  certificate  is  not  an  unmeaning  form.  Thorough  ex- 
aminations will  rapidly  weed  out  incompetent  teachers,  and  lead 
others  to  make  greater  efforts  to  qualify  themselves  to  teach,  and  in 
this  way  —  by  the  selection  of  a  better  grade  of  teachers  —  do  much 
to  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools.  Nothing  so  effectually  re- 
bukes sham  and  pretension  on  the  part  of  applicants  as  a  fair  exam- 
ination, which,  if  partly  written,  will  more  clearly  reveal  and  make 
apparent  to  the  applicants  theinselves  their  own  deficiencies.  But 
none  but  competent,  well-qualified  officers  —  those  who  know  what 
the  requisite  qualifications  for  successful  teaching  are — can  properly 
conduct  such  examinations. 

The  schools  of  some  of  our  cities  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
other  places  of  equal  wealth  and  population,  because  of  their  supe- 
rior supervision.  I  believe  it  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who 
have  visited  many  of  the  principal  schools  of  this  and  other  states, 
and  looked  carefully  into  their  management  and  condition,  that  the 
relative  standing  of  each  corresponds  to  the  supervision  it  has  en- 
joyed, the  schools  which  have  been  under  the  control  of  the  most 
efficient  superintendents  being  invariably  the  best.  The  influence  of 
a  good  supei'intendent  can  not  be  measvfi-ed.  His  assistants  soon 
catch  his  sprit,  and  all,  even  the  poorest,  are  led  to  approximate  his 
ideal  of  what  a  teacher  should  be  and  do. 

The  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  certain 
counties  within  the  past  few  years  is  due  mainly  to  the  selection  of 
superintendents  who  were  well  qualified  for  the  dischai'ge  of  their  du- 
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ties.  Inexperienced  teachers  can  learn  much  from  educational  works, 
but  they  will  gain  more  practical  knowledge  from  the  visit  of  a  super- 
intendent who  can  point  out  errors  in  teaching,  and  can  by  practical 
exercises  illustrate  better  methods  in  teaching,  than  they  would  in  a 
long  time  from  books.  The  great  value  of  such  instruction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  just  what  the  young  teacher  needs  —  it  is  suited  to 
his  immediate  wants. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  character  and  importance  of  this  office,  some 
may  wonder  why  so  many  poorly-qualified  superintendents  have  been 
elected.  A  partial  reason,  I  think,  may  be  found  in  the  failure  to 
provide,  until  quite  recently,  any  thing  lilce  a  fair  compensation.  As 
a  result,  there  has  been  but  little  competition  for  the  office,  and  many 
persons  have  naturally  been  led  to  infer  that  tlie  office  must  be  one 
of  little  importance  or  doubtful  utility.  The  compensation  should  be 
sufficient  to  secure  and  reward  the  best  talent  for  the  position  in  the 
county.  That  at  present  allowed,  however,  compared  with  that 
formerly  afforded,  is  quite  liberal.  The  office  should  be  a  salaried 
one:  the  amount  might  be  made  to  depend,  as  suggested  in  one  of 
Mr.  Bateman's  Reports,  upon  the  number  of  schools  and  the  popula- 
tion and  size  of  the  county. 

But  the  main  reason  why,  with  the  present  increased  compensation, 
the  best  men  are  often  defeated  is  owing  to  the  fact  either  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  belong  to  the  successful  party,  or,  in  case  they  do, 
because  some  man  less  competent  is  a  better  partisan,  and  must,  for 
this  reason,  have  the  office  as  a  reward  for  his  services  to  the  party, 
rather  than  on  account  of  any  special  fitness  for  the  position.  Is  it 
urged  that  poorly-qualified  superintendents  can  perform  their  duties 
by  proxy?  So  might  teachers,  on  the  saine  principle.  What  would 
be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  school  directors  who  should  employ  an 
incompetent  teacher,  with  the  understanding  that  he  would  employ  a 
substitute  with  a  portion  of  his  salary,  while  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  a  first-class  teacher?  The  mere 
mention  of  such  a  course  is  sufficient  to  show  its  absurdity. 

County  superintendents  have  been  and  are  instructed  and  earnestly 
urged  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  —  to  see  that  none  but 
those  who  show  themselves  to  be  properly  qualified  are  licensed  to 
teach;  still,  many  superintendents  fail  to  do  their  duty,  in  this  re- 
spect at  least.  Let  those  who  doubt  this  statement  explain  why  it  is 
than  an  applicant  who  barely  succeed.s,  after  repeated  trials,  in  obtain- 
ing a  certificate  of  the  lowest  grade  can,  by  simply  showing  it  to  the 
superintendent  of  an  adjoining  county,  obtain  a  certificate  of  the 
the  first  grade;  or  why  it  is  that  teachers  of  great  pretensions,  but 
sadly  deficient  both  in  scholarship  and  ability  to  teach,  can  obtain 
certificates  of  the  first  grade,  while  others,  more  modest  and  unpre- 
tending, but  far  superior  in  every  thing  that  constitutes  a  teacher,  are 
XV— 50. 
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sent  away  from  the  same  superintendents  with  certificates  of  the 
second  grade.  Cases  similar  to  these,  I  fear,  are  more  common  tiian 
persons  not  in  a  position  to  know  would  imagine,  and  nothing  but  the 
selection  of  well-qualified  superintendents  will  lessen  the  frequency 
of  such  acts  of  injustice. 

Now  the  question  arises,  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  election 
of  men  not  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office? 
I  answer,  let  it  be  enacted  that  legal  eligibility  to  the  ofiice  shall  em- 
brace the  holding  of  a  State  Certificate. 

"With  a  provision  of  this  kind  in  the  school-law  (in  addition  to  the 
present  one  which  permits  the  granting  of  State  Certificates  to  those 
persons  only,  of  good  moral  character,  who  have  taught  with  decided 
success  for  at  least  three  years,  and  have  shown  themselves,  wpon  a 
public  competitive  examination,  to  be  men  of  good  scholarship),  it  is 
difiScult  to  see  how  any  but  men  well  qualified  for  the  position  could 
be  elected.  Then  in  casting  about  for  candidates  for  this  ofltice  men 
would  ask,  not,  as  they  now  often  do,  "Who  shall  have  this  office  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  as  a  partisan?  "  but  "  Who  is  competent?  "  The 
principal  duties  of  a  superintendent  being  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions of  teachers  and  to  give  'directions  in  the  science,  art  and 
methods  of  teaching  ',  how  can  he  properly  perform  these  duties  if 
not  himself  specially  qualified? 

The  objection  that  such  an  amendment  would  abridge  the  liberties 
of  the  people  might  with  equal  propriety  and  force  be  urged  against 
that  provision  of  the  law  which  permits  the  employment  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  of  those  teachers  only  who  are  licensed  to  teach;  and  if  it 
is  wise  to  enact  that  no  part  of  the  school-funds  shall  be  paid  to  any 
except  those  found  to  be  qualified  —  competent  to  render  an  equiv- 
alent,—  would  it  not  be  still  wiser  to  adopt  some  plan  that  would 
make  it  impossible  for  an  incompetent  man  to  find  his  way  into  the 
oflBce?  If  the  work  to  be  performed  is  of  the  character  indicated, 
and  if  it  be  true  that  many  incompetent  men  are  elected  to  the  su- 
perintendency  on  account  of  the  practices  mentioned,  and  if  it  be 
also  true  that  the  objects  sought  to  be  reached  by  this  agency  are,  at 
present,  but  partially  secured,  certainly  something  should  be  done  to 
secure  the  selection  of  m'en  qualified  for  the  position.  It  is  believed 
that  such  an  amendment  would  do  much  toward  placing  at  the  head 
of  the  schools  of  each  county  a  successful  and  experienced  teacher, 
of  good  schoolarship  —  one  capable  of  awakening  and  keeping  alive 
an  interest  that  w^ould  exert  an  influence  for  good  in  every  school- 
district  in  the  state;  and,  by  giving  an  additional  value  to  the  State 
Certificate,  would  stimulate  teachers  to  renewed  efforts  to  qualify 
themselves  to  obtain  the  highest  certificate  known  to  the  law,  and 
thus  aid  in  elevating  the  teacher's  work  to  a  distinct  profession,  to 
which  none  but  those  specially  qualified  could  gain  admittance. 
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PRINCETON       H  I  G  II  •    S  C  H  O  0  L 


BY  H.   L.   BOLTWOOD. 


In  February,  1867,  an  act  passed  the  Illinois  Legislature  constituting 
the  township  of  Princeton  a  High-School  district,  and  authorizing  a 
Board  of  Education  of  five  members  to  purchase  lands,  erect  buildings, 
employ  teachers  and  prescribe  terms  of  admission  for  a  High  School,  to 
be  free  to  all  the  tovvnshij?,  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Board.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  act,  a  building  had  been  contracted  for,  and  was  well 
advanced  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act.  Many  citizens  of  the 
place  gave  their  private  credit  to  expedite  the  work,  trusting  to  the 
town  to  assume  the  debt  in  due  time.  A  fine  building,  five  stories 
high,  including  basement  and  attic,  was  erected.  Five  acres  of  ground 
were  provided,  for  play-grounds  and  for  ornament.  The  basement 
story  and  the  walks  are  of  stone.  A  tower,  110  ten  feet  in  hight,  gives 
an  extensive  outlook  over  the  prairie.  The  building  can  be  seen 
twenty  miles  or  more  away.  The  entire  cost,  including  furniture,  ap- 
paratus, and  library,  was  $63,000. 

The  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  is  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the 
entire  township,  and  the  whole  township  is  taxed  for  its  support. 
Pupils  from  every  district  are  admitted.  The  townsliip  numbers 
about  5000  in  population,  4000  of  whom  are  within  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  the  school-house.  The  pupils  furnished  by  the  city  and  by  the 
country  districts  are  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  their  population.  Foreign 
pupils  are  admitted  on  payment  of  tuition,  thus  far  making  up  about 
one-tenth  of  the  school.  The  school  is  now  in  its  third  year.  It  has 
averaged  about  160  pupils,  and  will  graduate  its  first  class  in  1870.  Its 
course  of  study  comprises  the  Classics  up  to  preparation  for  college, 
French  and  German,  Natural  Sciences,  and  Mathematics,  besides  the 
common  branches.  Students  are  not  required  to  take  the  full  course, 
but  none  who  do  not  complete  it  receive  the  diploma. 

The  idea  of  this  school,  which  is  worthy  attention,  is  to  make  a 
township  support  a  school  of  high  grade,  such  as  can  not  be  maintained 
by  a  small  corporation.  The  expense,  being  more  widely  distributed, 
is  less  felt.  The  ambition  of  all  the  scholars  of  the  country  districts  is 
excitecl,  and  the  stimulus  of  the  high  school  is  felt  in  them  all.  Such 
a  school  will  surely  prepare  the  way  for  the  township  system,  under 
which  all  the  schools  are  underasingleboard,  clothed  with  full  powers 
to  act  for  all  the  districts. 

Perhaps  in  nothing  has  the  impulse  of  the  school  been  felt  so 
powerfully  as  in  the  direction  of  a  higher  education.  Almost  every 
young  man  in  the  Senior  Class  is  looking  forward  to  college,  or  to 
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some  form,  of  higher  education.  One  pupil  has  already  entered  Cor- 
nell University,  one  the  State  Industrial  College,  and  another  entered 
West  Point  with  honor.  Our  colleges  are  all  suffering  for  want  of 
feeders:  we  have  no  Andovers,  nor  Exeters,  nor  Easthamptons,  to  send 
them  yearly  scores  of  well-fitted  students.  The  free  high  school  is 
needed  to  build  up  the  colleges. 

Many  towns  which  now  have  no  school  of  high  grade  can,  by  com- 
bining districts,  sustain  one  which  will  be  a  credit  and  an  incalculable 
good  to  the  community.  Frequently  two  villages  in  adjoining  town- 
ships might,  between  them,  establish  a  school  of  high  grade.  Such 
schools  require  faith  and  patience  in  their  outset,  and  gain  ground 
slowly;  but  they  will  tell,  and  in  their  wake  will  follow  better  com- 
mon schools.  It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  even  in  New  England 
the  college  preceded  the  common  school,  and  that  those  who  argue 
that  our  energies  are  first  to  be  given  to  building  up  the  lower  grades, 
and  that  high  schools  are  not  needed  until  all  children  are  educated 
up  to  the  limit  of  the  common-school  course,  forget  that  without  the 
higher  schools  there  are  no  competent  teachers  for  the  lower  schools. 
A  few  must  be  lifted  beyond  the  common  school  yearly,  or  there  will 
be  none  to  lift  the  lower  grades.  It  is  a  grave  question  whence  we 
shall  derive  our  common-school  teachers.  The  Township  High  School 
affords  some  prospect  of  relief  Communities  will,  at  least,  supply 
themselves  with  teachers,  and  will  keep  their  pupils  and  the  money 
expended  within  themselves. 

Note. — The  Private  Acts  of  the  Legislature,  18G6-'7  contain  the  Act  of  In- 
corporation for  Princeton  High-School  District.     It  was  drawn  with  great  care 
by  an  able  lawyer  of  Princeton,  and  has   proved   well    adapted   to   meet  the 
necessities  of  such  a  school. 
Princeton,  III.,  Oct.  Wtli,  1869. 


HOW  DO  YOU  PRONOUNCE  LATIN  AND  GREEK? 


BY  PROF.  J.   R.   BOISE. 


I  wish  to  thank  Y.  S.  D.  for  calling  up  this  subject  again.  Let  it 
be  thoroughly  discussed;  and  let  no  latent  difficulties,  which  can  be 
removed,  linger  in  any  mind.  Though  not  professing  to  know  every 
thing  about  this  subject,  or  any  other,  I  am  willing,  and  glad,  to  con- 
tribute, if  I  may,  a  ray  of  light  toward  its  elucidation.     Y.  S.  D.  says, 

"  Will  Prof.  Boise,  or  some  one  else,  tell  us,  when  we  read  of  the  Continental 
pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,  whether  we  are  to  understand  Continental 
German,  or  Continental  French,  or  Italian,  or  Spanish?  Whether  we  shall 
give  aw,  for  example,  the   German  ow,  or  the  French   o?     Whether  we  shall 
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give  Cicero  as  Tsitsero,  or  Chichero,  or  Thithero?    Also,  how  we  are  to  read 
Greek  verse  metrically,  and  follow  the  written  accent?  " 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  neither  the 
Convention  of  Philologists  at  Poughkeepsie,  nor  Prof.  Boise,  made 
use  of  the  expression  'the  continental  pronunciation  of  Greek  and 
Latin'.  This  expression,  though  often  used,  and  though  very  con- 
venient, is  liable  to  just  those  objections  urged,  or  implied,  by  Y.  S.  D. 
My  language  was  as  follows:  "A  resolution  was  passed  unanimously, 
recommending  the  use  of  the  written  accents  in  pronouncing  Greek, 
and  the  continental  sounds  of  the  voivcls  in  pronouncing  both  Latin  and 
Greek."  ^  IVie  continental  prominciaiion  of  Greek  and  Latin'  is  one  thing: 
^the  continental  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  pronouncing  both  Latin  and  Greek' 
is  quite  another  thing,  and  far  more  definite. 

The  elaborate  paper  of  Dr.  Fenling,  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  which  was  read  before  the  Convention  at  Pough- 
keepsie, brought  out  distinctly  the  fact  that,  if  uniformity,  or  some- 
thing near  uniformity,  can  be  secured  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
vowels,  the  other  points  of  dijfierence  will  not  be  so  considerable  but 
that  the  different  nations  will  understand  each  other  when  a  word  or 
sentence  of  Latin  or  Greek  is  pronounced.  The  vowels,  a,  e,  i,  o, 
pronounced  as  in  the  English  words  far,  prey,  caprice,  prone,  have 
nearly  the  same  sound  in  French,  Spanish,  German,  Italian,  and.  in 
fact,  almost  every  where  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  vowel  u 
varies  a  little  more  in  its  sound;  yet  not  so  much  as  to  become  unin- 
telligible between  different  nations  in  pronouncing  the  classic 
languages. 

In  respect  to  most  of  the  consonants,  our  own  pronunciation  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  other  nations  who  use  the  same  or 
a  similar  alphabet.  The  points  of  difference  are  comparatively  few. 
These  are  observable  chiefly  in  c  and  t,  but  only  in  certain  positions; 
also  in  g  and  j.  The  points  of  difference  are  not  only  few  in  com- 
parison with  the  points  of  agreement,  they  are  also  comparatively  un- 
important. They  do  not  so  far  change  the  sound  as  to  obscure 
entirely  the.sense.  The  genitive  of  pax  is  understood  by  a  scholar,  if 
pronounced  after  the  French,  or  Italian,  or  German  method,  or  even 
after  the  method  recommended  by  Richardson,  ^5a/v7'5 — a  pronuncia- 
tion which  I  heard  nearly  twenty  years  ago  from  the  Professor  of  Latin 
in  the  University  of  London.  And  so  of  the  other  points  of  difference 
in  the  pronunciation  of  consonants.  An  apt  scholar  will  soon 
become  quite  familiar  with  them;  especially  if  he  has  given  some  at- 
tention to  the  modern  languages,  for  which  we  at  the  West  have  pecul- 
iar facilities* 

In  the  pronunciation  of  the  diphthongs,  also,  there  are  some 
minor  points  of  difference  among  the  leading  nations  of  the  Conti- 
nent; but  they   are  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
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English  and  the  continental  sounds  of  a,  e,  and  i.  With  our  English 
sounds  of  these  three  vowels,  our  Latin  is  unintelligible  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world:  adopt  the  continental  sounds  of  these  three  vowels, 
and  we  are  restored  to  the  great  community  of  occidental  nations;  to 
the  great  brotherhood  of  European  scholars. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  on  those  points  where  the  conti- 
nental nations  differ,  my  own  pi'eference  —  in  which  I  think  most 
American  scholars  agree  —  is  for  the  German  method;  and  for 
several  reasons.  It  is  a  method  which  every  scholar  who  studies  in 
Europe  must  learn:  it  is  more  widely  prevalent  than  any  other:  it  is 
the  pronunciation  of  the  most  eminent  classical  scholars  now  living. 

If  on  any  of  the  above  points  I  am  in  error,  or  have  failed  to  make 
my  meaning  plain,  I  hojse  any  teacher  in  the  state  will  do  me  the 
favor  to  call  attention  to  it.  Truth  —  a  clear  understanding  of  truth 
—  is  what  we  all  want.  ■ 

The  remaining  inquiry,  '  how  we  are  to  read  Greek  verse metincally, 
and  follow  the  written  accent',  is  reserved  for  a  separate  paper,  in  a 
subsequent  number  of  the  Teacher. 

-'Suppose,  now,  we  take  the  genitive  o^ pax  and  pronounce  it  after  the 
English  method,  pay-sis.  It  hecomes  quite  another  word;  and  is  recognized 
only  by  an  English  ear. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  perplexity  the  first  time  I  heard  a  German  scholar 
pronounce  the  Latin  word  ^/ides.  Every  reader  of  this  journal,  who  has 
studied  Latin,  undoubted!;/  knows  the  English  pronunciation  of  the  word.  I 
had  never  heard  any  other  and  had  never  thought  of  any  other.  "When, 
therefore,  I  heard  the  word  fee-days,  I  was  sure  1  had  never  met  with  it  in. 
Latin.  That  a  professor  of  the  ancient  languages  should  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  ^c/cs  somewhat  astonished  my  German  friend;  but  my  own  astonish- 
ment and  amusement  rather  exceeded  his,  when  I  ascertained  what  word  he 
really  had  in  mind.  Adopt  the  continental  sounds  of  the  vowels,  and  this  fa- 
miliar word  becomes  the  same  from  all  European  lips. 


WHAT  IS  YOUR  PERCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE? 


Decatur  answers,  "  94.5";  Galesburg  replies,  "21}i".  And  yet,  for  aught 
I  knpw,  the  pupils  of  Galesburg  may  be  deserving  more  praise  for  their  at- 
tendance than  the  Decatur  jjupils.  "  But,"  says  Decatur,  repeating  the  trite 
maxim  '  Figures  won't  lie',  "is  n't  our  percentage  higher?"  Certainly  it  is; 
but  all  teachers  who  have  ever  made  the  attempt  to  represent  their  attendance 
per  ccntiim  will  understand  that  there  are  various  methods  of  doing  this,  that 
give  a  variety  of  results. 

A.  regards  all  his  pupils  as  members  of  his  school  from  the  time  they  enter 
until  the  close  of  the  term  during  which  they  are  enrolled.  This  is  his  basis 
upon  which  to  reckon  bis  percentage. 

B.  thinks  this  is  n't  right.  He  does  n't  claim  pupils  as  members  after  they 
have  taken  their  books  and  notified  the  teacher  that  they  "ca'  n't  come  any 
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more  now."  And  he  even  more  than  intimates  to  his  pupils  that,  if  they  are 
obliged  to  absent  themselves  for  a  week  or  more,  it  will  be  much  better  for 
them  to  take  away  their  books  and  not  be  'marked  absent'.  B.'s  basis,  there- 
fore, other  things  being  equal,  is  much  less  than  A.'s,  and  his  percentage 
accordingly  higher. 

But  C.  thinks  B.'s  basis  is  larger  than  it  ought  to  be.  He  only  marks  ab- 
sence for  three  6ucfe;sive  days.  Then  follows  the  word  'Excluded',  which 
usually  means  that  the  pupil  ca'  n't  come  back  —  till  he  wants  to;  and  that  he 
must  not  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school.  Thus  C.'s  basis  is  consider- 
ably less  than  B.'s. 

D.  believes  all  that  C.  does  and  more  too.  He  (hinks  that  a  pupil  should  be 
considered  present  for  the  hall'-day,  provided  he  is  present  at  roll-eall.  John 
wants  to  go  hickory-nutting;  so  his  mother,  who  don't  care  whether  ho 
'climbs  the  hill  of  science'  or  Hickory  Hill,  provided  she  is  n't  obliged  to  buy 
him  any  more  books,  writes  a  note,  or,  rather,  gets  Jane  to  do  so,  saying  that 
she  must  have  John  at  home,  as  she  has  sickness  in  the  family.  John  says 
'  present ',  and  immediately  is  absent.  In  the  course  of  a  month  D.  has  a  score 
or  more  of  similar  cases.  In  short,  he  has  scarcely  any  absent  marks  except 
in  cases  of  sickness. 

A  pupil  comes  in  at  half-past  ten  o'clock.  E.  regards  him  as  tardy  ninety 
minutes.  F.  would  say  absent  one-fourth  of  a  day.  A  pupil  is  dismissed  at 
half-past  ten.  G.  makes  no  record  of  it.  H.  says  "absent  one-fourth  of  a 
day."  A  pupil  has  the 'nose-bleed '  at  nine  o'clock,  and  comes  in  at  9.15.  J, 
says,  "Of  course, as  you  were  upon  the  school-grounds,  and  as  you  are  excusa- 
ble for  not  coining  in  at  nine  o'clock,  I  cannot  mark  you  tardy."  K.  says, 
"  You  are  perfectly  excusable  for  not  coming  in,  but  that  does  not  take  away 
the  fact  of  your  being  tardy.     I  must  record  it." 

Now,  if  figures  purporting  to  give  the  attendance,  tardiness,  etc.,  of  various 
schools  are  to  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  the  Teacher,  would 
it  not  be  better  if  those  figures  could  show  the  relative  success  of  the  schools 
reporting?  This  they  do  not  accomplish,  and  can  not  until  perfect  uniformity 
in  method  of  keeping  school-records  is  practiced.  H. 


NOTES     ON     G  R  A  M  M  A  E .  — I  I . 


BY  IKA  A.  SnURTLEFF. 


In  a  previous  article,  I  stated  it  to  be  my  belief  that  much  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  arises  from  the  incongruities  of 
grammatical  nomenclature,  and  the  incorrectness  and  obscurity  of  the  defini- 
tions in  our  text-books.  These  obstacles  are  beyond  the  immediate  control  of 
our  teachers;  but  there  is  still  another  cause  why  pupils  fail  to  understand 
and  enjoy  grammar,  which  the  teacher  maj/  remedy,  as  he  only  is  the  party  at 
fault.  This  is  ike  unreasonable  lenr/th  of  lessons  given  out  in  the  earlj  stager,  of 
the  study.  The  teacher,  oftentimes  destitute  of  any  definite  idea  of  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  the  study  of  grammar,  assigns  to  his  class  of  tyros  '  thcfint 
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three  vi^Oea'.  These  may  include  the  definitions  of  Grammar,  Orthography. 
Etymology,  Syntax,  and  Prosody,  together  with  many  other  subjects  equally 
lunmious {.')  to  the  child,  and  yet 'three  pages' is  a  very  easy  lesson.  What 
is  the  consequence  of  such  a  course?  At  the  very  start,  the  child  begins  to 
learn  (or  makes  desperate  attempts  to  learn)  three  pages  of  words,  for  he  can 
not  grasp  such  an  amount  of  ideas  which  are  entirely  new  in  their  character. 
Ilercules's  task  in  the  Augean  stables  was  quite  as  easy  and  pleasant.  Ko 
wonder  that  pupils  thus  instructed  should  like  such  a  study  !  Such  a  course  as 
this  soon  leads  the  teacher  to  consider  his  pupils  too  young  to  begin  the  science. 
The  fact  is,  a  pupil  never  is  old  enough  to  commence  Grammar  in  this  manner. 
I  have  known  a  teacher  to  assign  for  a  lesson  the  definitions  of  all  of  the  parts 
of  speech,  and  then  expect  the  youths  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  under 
bis  charge  to  enjoy  exceedingly  their  progress  up  the  old  hill  of  Science. 
These  unreasonable  tasks  have  often  been  imposed,  as  many  who  read  these 
words  can  testify  from  their  own  experience  as  pupils — perhaps  as  teachers. 

That  this  article  may  be  as  practical  as  possible,  I  will  sketch  a  course  that 
may  be  profitably  pursued  by  a  class  just  beginning  the  study  of  grammar. 
Teacher,  have  you  pupils  who  have  been  once  —  twice  —  thrice  through  the 
text-book,  and  who  still  call  nouns  adjectives,  and  pronouns  adverbs?  The 
above  remarks,  then,  are  intended  (ov  you,  and  your  class  consider  grammar  a 
dry  study.  Follow  some  such  course,  with  your  beginners  in  the  science,  as 
the  following,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  yourself  and  pupils  will  vanish. 

FIRST   LESSON. 

Take  the  definition  of  Grammar  and  talk  to  your  pupils  in  regard  to  the 
objects  of  the  study.  Illustrate,  by  examples,  incorrect  uses  of  language,  as, 
"We  is  going"  5  "They  am  here";  "Us  are  at  school",  etc.  Let  the  class 
correct  these  sentences  so  that  they  will  'sound  right',  and  tell  them  that 
these  sentences  not  only  sound  wrong,  but  are  wrong;  and  that  grammar  will 
teach  them  how  to  correct  such  language,  and  the  reasons  for  the  change. 
Give  out  as  the  next  lesson,  for  each  to  bring  in,  neatly  written  on  paper,  as 
many  names  as  possible:  this,  however,  after  a  talk  about  familiar  objects  and 
their  names. 

SECOND    LESSON. 

Have  the  class  read  their  lists  of  words,  and  if  any  words  beside  names  are 
read,  let  the  pupils  criticise.  See  how  many  names  have  been  collected  by 
each,  and  rank  the  neatness  of  the  work.  Prolong  the  exercise  by  having  the 
class  give,  to  as  great  a  number  as  possible,  the  names  of  articles  in  the  school- 
room —  school-mates  —  flowers  —  trees  —  birds  —  brutes  —  cities  —  rivers  —  veg- 
etables—  musical  instruments — parts  of  a  carriage  —  distinguished  men  — 
articles  of  furniture  —  etc.,  etc.  Bring  forward  the  word  noun,  and  make  each 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  been  collecting  what  are  called  nouns 
in  grammar.  N.  B. — "The  thing  first,  afterward  the  name,"  is  a  principle 
always  to  be  observed  [in  teaching  grammar.  Assign  as  a  third  lesson  the 
making-out  of  a  list  of  nouns,  the  names  of  objects  the  pupil  sees  at  the  time, 
or  of  animals.  Also,  have  them  learn  the  derivation  of  the  word  noun  from 
the  dictionary,  and  the  definition  from  the  grammar. 

THIRD   LESSON. 

Take  up  the  derivation  of  noun  from  nomcn;  also  the  definition  of  the  gram- 
mar.   Have  lists  read,  criticised,  and  ranked.     Bring  out  the  fact  that  we  gain 
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a  knowledge  of  some  objects  by  our  five  senses,  of  others  by  four,  three,  two, 
and  one;  and  of  some  objects  by  none  of  our  senses  directly:  e.g.,  Cicero. 
Thus  we  may  gain  a  knowledge  of  an  apple  by  our  five  senses,  of  a  piece  of 
iron  by  three,  and  of  the  clouds  by  one  only.  Assign  as  a  lesson  the  grouping 
of  names  of  objects  whose  existence  is  known  by  one,  two,  three,  four  or  five 
of  our  senses,  having  the  pupil  mark  the  columns,  1,  2,  3,  4,  or  5,  according  to 
the  number  of  senses  exercised. 

FOCHTH    LESSON. 

First  attend  to  the  assigned  lesson  as  before.  Have  pupils  give  the  names 
of  objects  whose  existence  is  known  directly  only  by  hearing  —  as  voice, 
music,  thunder;  by  seeing  —  as  sky,  moon,  fog;  by  smell  —  as  odor,  stench, 
vapor  of  alcohol,  etc.  Ask  by  how  many  senses  we  know  of  the  existence  of 
wind  —  rain  —  heat  —  pain  —  light  —  water,  etc.  Here  bring  into  notice  the 
two  classes  of  objects  of  which  we  gain  a  knowledge  of  one  by  our  own  obser- 
vation and  experience,  and  of  the  other  by  the  testimony  of  other  persons. 
In  the  former  class  are  all  the  above-mentioned  nouns ;  in  the  latter,  the  names 
of  air;objects  distant  in  time  or  space  —  as  Japan,  Napoleon,  London,  Chili, 
etc.  Have  the  pupils  bring  in,  for  the  next  lesson,  a  list  of  twenty-five  words 
of  each  class. 

FIFTH    LESSON. 

Take  up  the  assigned  lesson  (lists  of  words).  Place  upon  the  blackboard  in 
two  columns  words  as  follows: 

Charles  boy.  '   Cuba island. 

Boston city.  I    Sherman , general. 

Russia  country.       Lucy girl. 

Ask  the  pupils  what  difierence  they  see  between  the  nouns  Charles  and  boy, 
Boston  and  city,  etc.  The  answer  will  very  soon  come  from  every  pupil,  "  The 
words  in  the  first  column  denote  particular  things ;  those  in  the  latter  do  not." 
Now  they  are  ready  for  the  explanation  of  the  terms  p?-oper  and  common  nouns. 
Show  that  the  words  have  not  their  usual  signification.  Give  nouns  of  each 
class,  and  let  pupils  decide  of  which.  Ask  for  words  of  each  class.  For  the 
next  lesson  have  pupils  make  out  as  large  lists  as  possible  of  each  class  of 
nouns,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact  ihd^t  proper  nouns  begin  with  capitals, 
and  common  nouns  with  small  lettters. 

The  above  method  of  conducting  a  class  beginning  grammar  will  in  every 
case  arouse  enthusiasm,  and  the  pupil  will  love  the  study.  It  possesses  many 
of  the  advantages  of  formal  object-lessons,  and  leads,  at  once,  to  a  discrimi- 
nating research  into  the  use  of  words.  It  improves  the  pupils  in  writing,  in 
spelling  especially,  and  in  the  classification  of  objects.  I  have  never  yet 
known  a  pupil  thus  taught  to  dislike  grammar. 


A  Good  telescope,  with  a  S^a-inch  aperture,  virtually  brings  the  moon  within 
1,200  miles  of  the  observer,  or  within  one  two-hundredth  of  its  real  distance. 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope  brings  it  within  42  miles,  so  that  objects  2('0  feet  long 
are  discernible.  Baer  has  calculated  that  an  instrument  of  ten  times  the  power 
of  Rosse's  would  be  required  to  bring  the  moon  within  a  German  mile,  at 
which  distance  the  body  of  a  man  can  be  perceived. 
XV — 51. 
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VENTILATION 


BY  E.   A.  GASTMAy. 


The  following  propositions  may  by  considered  as  axioms  in  the  important 
subject  of  ventilation. 

1.  There  must  be  an  opening  into  each  room  large  enough  to  admit  a  suflS- 
cient  supply  of  fresh,  pure  air. 

2.  In  cold  weather  this  air  must  be  warmed  before  it  is  brought  into  the  room. 

3.  There  must  be  an  opening  for  the  escape  of  foul  air  as  large  as  that  which 
admits  the  fresh  air. 

4.  This  last  opening  must  be  near  the  floor. 

5.  The  escape  of  foul  air  will  be  greatly  accelerated  if  the  flue  into  which  it 
is  discharged  be  heated. 

The  first  of  these  seems  self-evident;  yet,  in  almost  every  house  these  flues 
are  totally  inadequate.  In  many  instances  no  provision  whatever  is  made  for 
this  important  prerequisite.  The  fresh  air  is  expected  to  find  its  way  under 
doors,  around  windows,  and  through  the  floors.  It  is  a  great  blessing  to  our 
race  that  it  is  so  accommodating  as  not  to  disappoint  this  expectation,  but  seeks 
an  ingress  through  every  possible  crevice.  If  it  did  not,  most  of  our  churches 
and  public  halls  would  be  as  bad  as  the  Avondale  mine. 

From  a  neglect  of  the  second  axiom,  i^eople  are  led  to  cry  'humbug'  against 
all  systems  of  ventilation.  The  man  who  sits  in  a  crowded  audience  until  he 
is  well-nigh  smothered  and  then  has  a  window  opened  immediately  above  him, 
whereby  a  column  of  freezing  air  is  projected  upon  his  head  and  shoulders, 
from  the  efi'ects  of  which  he  does  not  recover  for  months,  is  very  apt  to  feel 
that  ventilation  is  a  nuisance.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  convince  persons  that 
you  are  doing  them  a  favor  for  which  they  ought  to  be  thankful,  when  you 
throw  a  layer  of  cold  air  upon  the  floor,  from  which  they  not  only  suff"er  severe 
pain  from  cold  feet,  but  take  colds  which  last  them  for  weeks,  even  though  you 
call  it  by  the  beautiful  name  of  ventilation.  They  prefer  not  to  be  ventilated 
on  such  terms! 

It  is  imposible  to  pour  water  into  a  jug  already  full,  unless  there  be  a  way 
provided  for  the  water  to  escape.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  force  fresh  air  in- 
to a  room  already  full  of  foul  air,  unless  the  latter  can  escape.  For  two  reasons 
the  place  of  exit  should  be  near  the  floor:  Ist,  the  most  impure  air  is  at  the 
floor;  2d,  if  it  be  allowed  to  escape  at  or  near  the  ceiling,  the  heat  will  also 
escape,  and  you  can  not  heat  the  room  in  a  proper  manner.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  the  old-fashioned  registers  in  the  ceiling  or  near  to  it?  Of  course  you 
have  in  public  halls  and  even  churches.  It  is  probable  that  you  have  also 
noted  the  pains  that  all  good  janitors  take  to  keep  those  registers  carefully  closed. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  good  sexton  who  was  exhibiting  the  beauties  of  a  new 
church,  that  when  asked  for  the  arrangements  for  ventilation,  he  triumphant- 
ly pointed  to  a  large  register  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  When  asked  if  this 
was  kept  open  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  he  replied  that  it  was.  A  closer  exam- 
ination revealed  the  fact  that  the  register  existed  only  in  the  fresco-painting 
of  the  ceiling. 

Openings  near  the  ceiling  are  excellent  for  one  purpose.    When  the  room  is 
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too  hot,  they  serve  an  excellent  purpose  in  cooling  it.  For  the  purpose  of 
ventilation  they  are  useless,  because  all  the  heat  will  escape,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  heat  the  room  while  the  flues  are  open.  When  provision  is  made 
for  the  escape  of  foul  air  near  the  floor,  it  is  well  to  have  the  outlets  in  difl'er- 
ent  parts  of  the  room.     Unpleasant  currents  are  thus  avoided. 

Finally,  if  the  waste  heat  from  the  stove  or  furnace  can  be  used  to  heat  the 
flue  into  which  the  impure  air  discharges,  the  ventilation  will  be  much  more 
perfect.  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  flues  do  not  of  themselves  pro- 
duce currents.  These  are  always  caused  by  a  change  of  temperature.  This 
is  beautifully  illustrated  in  building  a  common  fire  ou  a  cold  morning.  When 
it  is  first  started,  the  draft  is  slight;  but  when  the  chimney  becomes  heated,  the 
stove  or  fire  'roars'.  We  may,  in  a  future  article,  give  some  methods  of  se- 
curing the  proper  ventilation  and  heating  of  school-rooms. 

Decatur,  Nov.  1,  1869. 


CAEE  OF  PLANTS  IN  THE  SCHOOL-EOOM. 


BY  B.  R.   CUTTKK. 


Avoid  overpotting  or  using  too  large  pots  for  your  plants.  Many  persons 
think  that  the  larger  the  pot  the  better;  but  a  pot  might  better  be  too  small 
than  too  large.  Use  pots  that  will  contain  the  roots  without  too  much  com- 
pression. Repot  when  the  roots  begin  to  turn  dark  and  become  thickly  matted 
against  the  side  of  the  pot. 

Water  every  day  just  enough  to  keep  all  the  earth  in  the  pots  moist,  but  not 
wet  or  sodden.  Sprinkle  the  foliage  at  least  every  morning  with  a  watering- 
pot,  sponge,  or  syringe.  If  this  does  not  keep  the  leaves  clean,  wash  them  with 
a  soft  cloth  or  sponge.  It  produces  just  exactly  the  same  effect  on  plants  that 
it  does  on  children. 

I  find  that  plants  do  the  best  when  the  pots  are  placed  in  a  box  about  six 
inches  deep  and  bedded  in  clean  sand.  The  space  between  the  pots  may  be 
covered  with  some  of  the  pretty  mosses  from  the  woods  or  swamps. 

Place  your  plants  where  they  can  have  the  sun  early  in  the  day.  Windows 
facing  the  east  or  south  are,  of  course,  the  best;  but  in  summer  plants  do  very 
well  in  the  west  windows,  while  some  kinds  do  well  in  north  windows. 

Turn  the  pots  often  enough  to  promote  a  symmetrical  growth  by  presenting 
all  sides  to  the  light,  and  also  to  prevent  the  roots  from  taking  bold  through 
the  bottom  of  the  pot. 

Watch  very  closely  for  insects.  They  are  very  easily  disposed  of  by  fumiga- 
tion with  tobacco, —  using  stems,  which  here  cost  nothing,  or  cheap  smoking- 
tobacco,  which  costs  but  little  any  where.  Place  the  plants  under  a  box  and 
burn  some  moistened  tobacco  in  a  coal-hod  or  any  thing  secure  from  fire,  being 
very  careful  not  to  make  too  hot  a  fire,  or  you  will  scorch  your  plants:  in 
short,  adopt  any  plan  by  which  you  can  confine  a  very  dense  tobacco-smoke 
around  your  plants  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  every  week,  and  you  will  not 
be  troubled  with  insects. 
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At  this  season  of  the  year  look  out  for  frosts.  Place  your  plants  every  night 
where  they  will  be  sure  to  be  safe.  It  may  be  warm  to-day  and  very  cold  to- 
night. So  do  not  trust  them  a  single  night,  if  you  would  keep  them  through 
the  season. 

If  you  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  your  plants  frozen,  water  them  immedi- 
ately with  cold  water  (not  cold  enough  to  freeze):  wet  them  all  over  and  keep 
tbem  in  a  cool  place  out  of  the  sun  for  several  hours,  then  trim  off  dead  leaves 
and  stalks,  and  put  them  in  their  place  again,  taking  care  of  them  as  before, 
and  perhaps  you  may  save  the  most  of  them.  Do  not  despair,  but  give  them 
a  trial. 

The  plants  in  my  school-room  were  frozen  stiff  this  last  October,  and  1  pur- 
sued the  above  course,  and  the  fuchsias,  geraniums,  salvia,  calla,  etc.,  are  now 
doing  well  as  before.  The  salvia  is  in  flower  now,  and  the  geraniums  are 
showing  flower-buds. 


PRIMARY   INSTRUCTION  -  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  ITS  AIM  ? 


BY  G.  W.  BATCHELDER, 

County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Hancock  County. 


The  American  educator  who  is  truly  in  love  with  his  calling,  who  in  his  pro- 
fession studies  cause  and  effect,  whose  mind  grasps  the  probabilities  and  possi- 
bilities of  America's  educational  future,  finds  it  necessary  at  times  to  take  a 
retrospective  glance  at  the  work  which  has  been  done,  and  by  the  errors  of 
the  past,  as  well  as  its  successes,  shape  the  labors  of  the  future. 

In  this  position  stands,  or  should  stand,  every  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools:  he  more  especially,  as  coming  in  contact  with  and  shaping  the 
schools  of  the  country  —  as  an  examiner  of  and  licensing  teachers  and  giving 
instruction  in  methods  of  teaching. 

We  need  not  go  very  far  back  to  discover  a  want  of  proper,  systematic,  nat- 
ural primary  instruction:  this  is  seen  and  felt  by  all,  and  by  none  more  than 
the  conscientious  school  officer.  Misdirected  primary  instruction,  its  real 
wants  and  merits  not  being  comprehended,  has  been  the  means  of  defeating 
the  fond  hopes  of  parents,  guardians,  and  teachers.  The  wandering  eyes,  list- 
lessness,  inattention,  careless  answers,  want  of  interest  in  study,  truancy  and 
mischief  on  the  part  of  pupils,  both  children  and  adults,  are  strong  proofs. 

The  noble  asjiiration  of  all  true  Americans  is  that  each  individual  shall  have 
at  least  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.  To  accomplish  this  a  vast 
amount  of  money  and  energy  is  annually  expended.  But  the  rudiments  of 
any  science  lose  their  value  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  that 
which  is  taught. 

The  building  which  is  placed  on  an  imperfect  foundation,  though  it  may 
never  actually  fall,  looks  as  if  it  would  presently  do  so.  It  is  unsightly,  ill 
adapted  for  use  or  occupation,  and  comparatively  worthless,  when  in  fact  the 
faulty  part  of  the  foundation  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole.     Thus  it  is 
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with  many  of  us  as  we  contemplate  the  educational  structure  within  ourselves, 
and  remember  the  immense  cost  with  which  we  have  supplied  a  part  of  those 
things  which  were  lacking  at  or  near  the  beginning.  Can  we  supply  all? 
One  is  lacking  in  the  sounds  of  the  vowels;  another  is  troubled  with  his  mul- 
tiplication-table; another  is  never  certain  when  capital  letters  should  be  used 
or  omitted  ;  another  is  vexed  about  punctuation,  or  the  expression  of  the  pos- 
sessive case;  another  does  not  really  know  whether  sixteen  drams  or  sixteen 
grains  make  an  ounce  avoirdupois;  another  is  lacking  in  the  graces  of  polite- 
ness, and  so  on :  little  things,  it  is  true ;  and  yet  a  little  time  then,  a  few  words 
in  the  right  place,  would  have  saved  a  great  amount  of  halting  in  after  life. 

Primary  instruction  should  include  something  more  than  a  hasty  passing-over 
of  text-books :  it  should  enter  into  all  the  minute  particulars  of  each  branch  of 
study,  and  also  take  hold  of  the  many  niceties  of  speech,  refinement  and  cul- 
ture not  treated  of  in  books.  It  should  make  the  foundation  of  all  future  edu- 
cational training  broad  and  deep,  regardless  of  what  calling  may  be  pursued 
in  after  life.  More  than  this:  it  should  include  every  thing  which  tends  to 
civilize  and  enlighten  mankind. 

A  few  quotations  from  a  writer  in  Macmillan's  Magazine,  although  written 
as  a  special  plea  for  the  study  of  Physical  Sciences,  will  perhaps  better  illus- 
trate this  branch  of  the  subject.  He  says,  "  no  child  should  leave  school  with- 
out possessing  a  grasp  of  the  general  character  of  science,  and  without  having 
been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the  methods  of  all  sciences;  so  that,  when 
turned  into  the  world  to  make  his  own  way,  he  shall  be  prepared  to  face  scien- 
tific discussions  and  scientific  problems,  not  by  knowing  at  once  the  conditions 
of  every  problem  or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it,  but  by  being  familiar 
with  the  general  current  of  scientific  thought,  and  being  able  to  apply  the 
methods  of  science  in  the  proper  way,  when  he  has  acquainted  himself  with 
the  conditions  of  the  special  problem." 

And  again, 

"If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  ways  of  young  children  will  call 
to  mind  their  questions,"  he  will  have  the  true  key  to  all  primary  instruction. 
"The  child  asks  'What  is  the  moon,  and  why  does  it  shine?'  '  What  is  this 
water,  and  where  does  it  run?'  'What  is  the  wind?'  'What  makes  the  waves 
in  the  sea?'  '  Where  does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the  use  of  that  plant?' 
And,  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  by  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child,  nor  any  bound  to 
the  slow  but  solid  accretion  of  knowledge  and  development  of  the  thinking 
faculty  in  this  way.  To  all  such  questions  answers  which  are  necessarily  in- 
complete, though  true  as  far  as  they  go,  may  be  given  by  any  teacher  whose 
ideas  represent  real  knowledge,  and  not  mere  book-learning;  and  a  panoramic 
view  of  nature,  accompanied  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of 
mind,  may  thus  be  placed  within  the  reach  of  every  child  of  nine  or  ten. 

"After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the  great  spectacle  of  the 
daily  progress  of  nature,  as  the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowledge  —  reading,  writing,  and 
elementary  mathematics, —  he  should  pass  on  to  what  is  in  the  more  strict 
sense  Physical  Science." 

"One  is  constantly  asked,  When  should  scientific  education  be  commenced  7 
I  should  say,  with  the  dawn  of  intelligence.  As  I  have  already  said,  a  child 
seeks  for  information  about  matters  of  physical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
talk.     The  first  teaching  it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or  another  j 
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and  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematic  instruction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a 
modicum  of  science. 

"People  talk  of  the  difficulty  of  teaching  young  children  such  matters,  and 
in  the  same  breath  insist  upon  their  learning  their  catechism,  which  contains 
propositions  far  harder  to  comprehend  than  any  thing  in  the  educational 
course  I  have  proposed.  Again,  I  am  incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate  the 
introduction  of  science  into  schools  make  no  allowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the 
average  boy  or  girl;  but  it  is  my  belief  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out  often, 
is  developed  by  along  process  of  parental  and  pedagogic  repression  of  the  natu- 
ral intellectual  appetites,  accompanied  by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artifi- 
cial ones  for  food  which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  indigestible." 

It  seems  strange  that  when  the  mind  is  young,  when  it  is  craving  food  and 
is  so  willing  to  be  instructed  in  the  proper  manner,  there  should  be  found  so 
many  unwilling  or  unprepared  to  meet  its  wants.  It  must  be  insisted  upon  as 
an  axiom  of  instruction  that,  if  that  which  is  for  the  well-being  of  the  child 
and  man,  in  the  shape  of  education,  is  presentgd  in  the  like  attractive  form 
with  that  which  is  wrong,  it  will  be  grasped  and  retained  just  as  readily. 

The  great  error  in  primary  instruction  is  that  too  much  is  attempted  by 
force  and  not  enough  by  persuasion  and  example;  the  child  is  too  often 
cramped  in  the  school-room  and  required  to  perform  certain  tasks  under  a 
penalty  for  non-performance;  the  text-book  is  the  world  to  him,  and  he  is 
continually  pointed  to  it  as  the  only  source  from  whence  his  learning  must 
come.  To  walk  a  half-mile,  with  the  express  understanding  that  the  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods,  the  eyes  open  to  all  the  surrounding  scenery, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  judicious  instructor,  is  far  better  than  the  naked 
statement  that  one  hundred  and  sixty  rods  are  equal  to  a  half-mile,  though 
repeated  a  hundred  times.  But  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  judicious  to  ignore 
the  principle  of  force  in  primary  instruction :  the  child  must  be  compelled  to 
do  some  things,  but  compulsion  belongs  much  more  to  the  necessary  training 
requisite  to  supply  the  actual  wants  of  the  body  than  those  of  the  mind. 

Another  error,  found  in  cities  and  towns — and  the  country  is  not  exempt, — 
is  the  highly-artificial  styles  of  dress  and  living  to  which  the  young  are  sub- 
jected, together  with  a  want  of  regular  employment.  Primary  instruction  is 
carried  on  at  the  fireside  by  the  yellow-covered  current  literature  of  the  day, 
by  listening  to  improper  conversation,  by  extravagance  in  dress,  and  by  the 
thousand  frivolities  of  fashion,  mingled,  it  may  be,  with  much  that  is  good; 
but  the  tendency  is  to  imbecility. 

The  outgrowths  of  these  errors  tell  fearfully  upon  a  nation's  true  prosperity. 
And  there  seems  to  be  no  other  way  or  means  of  remedy  than  through  the 
channel  of  free  schools  presided  over  by  competent  officers  and  teachers. 

There  is  much  labor  to  be  performed  in  order  to  place  the  early  training  of 
American  youth  upon  a  proper  basis.  Beginning  first  with  the  parents,  the 
earnest  school-officers  and  teachers,  keeping  steadily  in  view  the  good  to  be 
sought  after,  the  grand  idea  of  perfect  men  and  women  of  coming  generations, 
perfect  in  moral,  {physical  and  mental  training,  can  accomplish  much  by 
earnest  work  in  the  lecture-  and  school-room,  in  the  street  and  parlor. 

It  has  been  well  said,  by  an  eminent  educator  of  our  own  state,  "  Let  me 
select  the  teachers  for  my  child  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years,  and  I  care  not 
who  selects  them  thereafter."  There  is  much  truth  in  this.  At  that  age  most 
of  those  things  which  will  govern  through  life  have  taken  root,  and  only  wait 
to  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 
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As  in  medicine,  the  great  end  to  be  accomplished  is  to  assist  nature  in  throw- 
ing off  disease  and  in  curing  wounds  and  disorders,  so  in  primary  instruction, 
simply  assist  nature;  strive  to  do  away  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  all  the 
blunting,  dwarfing,  enervating  machinery  used  so  much,  and  replace  it  with 
common-sense  instruction. 

The  aim  of  all  primary  instruction  should  be  to  fix  on  the  mind  of  the  child 
correct  habits  of  thought,  study,  and  action.  He  should  be  taught  to  think  to 
a  purpose,  and  not  build  airy  nothings;  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
his  sphere  of  usefulness,  as  well  as  to  satisfy  his  own  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
to  act  self-reliantly,  openly,  and  honorably.  But,  above  all,  he  should  be 
taught  the  habit  of  systematic  industry  in  all  these:  that  labor  is  dignified, 
whether  in  the  kitchen  or  parlor,  on  the  farm  or  in  the  work-shop,  as  a  mer- 
chant or  in  a  profession.  Habits  fixed  in  early  youth  seldom  yield,  but  con- 
tinue through  life  and  make  it  honorable  or  dishonorable. 

It  should  aim  to  implant  in  the  mind  the  great  principles  of  correct  moral 
action,  that  virtue  and  right  may  be  clothed  with  an  armor  of  mail  capable  of 
resisting  all  foes. 

It  should  aim  to  cultivate  physical  structure  and  form,  that  it  may  have  the 
beauty  and  symmetry  intended  by  its  Creator,  and  be  capable  of  supporting 
that  glorious  casket,  the  mind;  of  being  in  harmony  with  the  intellect,  and 
have  strength  to  do  and  to  bear  whatever  may  fall  to  its  share  in  the  great 
battle  of  life;  and  finally,  to  place  the  intellectual  faculties  in  a  position  of 
perfect  harmony  with  all  the  others,  with  no  specialties  from  taste  or  inclina- 
tion, but  prepared  to  build  successfully  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  grand  aim  of  primary  instruction  can  be  expressed  no  better  than  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Bateman  in  his  last  report  as  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction for  the  State  of  Illinois.  lie  says,  "  Tens  of  thousands  are  leaving 
the  public  schools  every  year,  to  return  no  more,  with  scarcely  the  elements 
of  a  good  English  education  —  with  no  adequate  preparation  at  all  for  the 
actual  duties  and  business  of  life  —  with  not  even  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
clearly  and  securely  gained.  Especially  is  this  true  of  our  primary  schools, 
beyond  which  the  great  mass  of  the  youth  in  the  rural  districts  do  not  go. 

"  Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  making  our  elementary  schools  more 
efficient  and  practical  —  of  organizing  them  upon  sounder  and  better  princi- 
ples—  of  regarding  them  not  as  limited  to  a  narrow  and  meagre  routine  of 
preparatory  studies,  whose  value  depends  upon  their  connection  with  those 
that  are  to  follow,  but  rather  as  enfolding  the  germs  and  principles  of  the  en- 
tire ceurse,  as  the  initial  stages  of  that  comprehensive  and  symmetrical  culture 
of  the  whole  mind,  of  which  the  higher  grades  are  but  the  further  develop- 
ment and  expansion;  so  that  the  primary  school  shall  be  complete  in  itself, 
and,  if  the  pupils  never  advance  further,  that  they  may  at  least  have  the 
foundations,  the  beginnings,  of  true  culture  and  progress." 


In  Robert  Recorde's  '  Whetstone  of  Witte,'  a  treatise  on  algebra  written  about 
the  year  1557,  he  says:  "To  avoid  the  tediouse  repetition  of  these  words,  is 
equalle  to,  I  will  sette,  as  I  doe  often  in  worke  use,  a  pair  of  parallel  lines  of 
one  lengthe,  thus:  =  because  no  two  things  can  be  more  equalle." 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Peoria,  Nov.  3,  1869. 
Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Sup't  Public  Instruction. 

Dear  Sir:  By  permission  of  the  publisher  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  I  place 
its  pages  at  your  disposal  as  a  medium  of  official  communication  with  the 
teachers  and  school-officers  of  the  state.  S.  H.  White. 


Springfield,  Nov.  9,  1869. 
B.  H.  White,  Ed.  111.  Teacher. 

Dear  Sir:  1  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note  of  the  3d  inst.,  tender- 
ing me  the  pages  of  the  Illinois  Teacher  as  a  channel  of  official  communica- 
tion with  the  teachers  and  school-officers  of  the  state.  I  accept  the  offer  with 
thanks,  and  so  long  as  its  late  punctual  monthly  issue  is  maintained,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  avail  myself  of  its  friendly  aid  as  a  prompt  messenger  between  its 
readers  and  this  department. 

Going,  as  it  does,  to  those  who  are  personally  engaged  in  public-school  mat- 
ters, either  as  teachers  or  school-officers,  the  official  messages  intrusted  to  it  are 
sure  to  be  conveyed  to  the  very  persons  most  concerned,  and  hence  there  is  no 
other  journal  in  the  state  so  well  suited  to  be  the  organ  of  the  State  School 
Department,  and  no  other  that  can  so  effectually  reinforce  and  assist  the  State 
Superintendent  in  his  efforts  to  explain  and  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Bchool-law,  and  promote  the  general  interests  of  public  education. 

But  you  and  I,  as  old  teachers,  know  that  the  twin-curse  of  public  schools  is 
tardiness  and  irregularity  of  attendance.  These  are  the  first  evils  to  be  grap- 
pled with  and  removed  by  the  efficient  teacher,  in  attempting  to  lift  a  school 
from  torpor  and  failure  up  to  life  and  success.  Equally  ruinous  must  the  same 
faults  be  in  journalism.  The  daily  morning  paper  is  expected  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  not  at  luncheon,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon;  and  a  paper  that 
(special  emergencies  excepted)  does  not  regularly  appear  at  that  hour  is  not 
wanted  at  all,  and  is  soon  dropped  for  one  that  can  and  will,  though  perhaps 
of  greatly  inferior  ability  and  value.  So  of  the  monthly  periodical:  no 
amount  of  talent  and  power  on  the  part  of  editors  and  contributors  can  long 
hold  it  up  against  the  mill-stone  drag  of  chronic  tardiness  and  irregularity  of 
appearance.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  should  not  be  so;  that  thef  leading 
articles  are  of  permanent  value,  and  a  few  days  sooner  or  later  ought  to  make 
no  difference:  it  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  it  is  so,  whether 
it  should  be  or  not,  and  that  a  few  days,  one  way  or  the  other,  do  make  a  vast 
deal  of  difference— precisely  the  difference,  in  the  long  run,  between  success 
and  failure. 

I  speak  as  an  unswerving  friend  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  from  its  inception 
in  the  City  of  Peoria,  in  1854,  till  now.  In  referring  to  its  lamentable  irregu- 
larity and  lateness  of  appearance  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  I  have 
referred  to  almost  its  only  fault.  In  point  of  editorial  ability  and  faithfulness; 
of  rich,  varied  and  instructive  articles  and  communications;  of  educational 
intelligence  gathered  from  every  quarter,  and  carefully  winnowed  and  sum- 
marized; of  impartial  and  trustworthy  notices  and  reviews  of  current  educa- 
tional and  other  books  and  publications;  of  true  journalistic  decorum  and  dig- 
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nity,  high-toned  moral  status,  and  advanced  and  liberal  views  on  all  the  great 
living  educational  problems  and  questions  of  our  times  —  in  all  of  these  re- 
spects, superadded  to  a  faultless  typography,  and  a  general  artistic  finish  and 
beauty  in  the  mechanical  department,  in  all  which  matters  friend  Nason,  the 
publisher,  has  no  superior  in  the  "West  —  the  Illinois  Teacher  is  worthy  to  rep- 
resent and  lead  the  20,000  teachers  of  this  great  state,  and  to  be  the  organ, 
advocate  and  champion  of  our  beloved  free-school  system. 

I  will  frankly  say  to  you  that  my  official  communications  to  the  Teacher 
have  been  intermitted,  of  late,  with  sincere  regret,  and  only  for  the  reason  that 
the  journal  had  ceased  to  be  of  practical  value  to  this  office  as  a  medium  of 
conference  with  those  I  wished  to  reach,  on  account  of  the  utter  uncertainty 
when  it  would  be  issued  from  the  office  of  publication.  I  was  simply  forced  to 
forego  the  use  of  its  friendly  pages  because  I  could  not  rely  upon  its  punct- 
uality. If  all  concerned  could  reckon  with  confidence  upon  the  prompt  ap- 
pearance of  the  Teacher  on  or  be/ore  the  first  day  of  each  month,  it  would  be  of 
invaluable  assistance  to  me  in  many  ways,  and  there  could  hardly  be  a  month 
in  the  year  when  I  should  not  be  glad  to  publish  in  its  pages  the  latest  infor- 
mation, advice,  decisions,  etc.,  official,  judicial  and  otherwise,  in  respect  to  com- 
mon-school matters  Let  this  confidence  be  well  established,  and  the  constant, 
and  at  times  overwhelming,  volume  of  official  correspondence  would  be  materi- 
ally lessened,  because  great  numbers,  who  would  otherwise  write  directly  to 
the  office  for  information,  would  wait  to  see  if  the  subject  were  treated  of  in 
the  next  number  of  the  Teacher,  and,  if  it  were  a  matter  of  general  interest, 
they  would  not  often  be  disappointed.  Then,  too,  many  special  queries  would 
be  replied  to  through  the  Teacher  in  stead  of  by  letter,  and  thus  many,  in 
stead  of  one  only,  would  have  the  benefit  of  what  might  be  said  and  suggested. 

Gladly  accepting  your  assurances  that  henceforth  the  Teacher  will  be  uni- 
formly prompt  in  its  appearance,  I  again  thankfully  accept  the  kind  tender 
of  its  pages  for  official  use,  and  hereby  give  notice  to  all  teachers,  school-offi- 
cers and  others  interested,  that,  beginning  with  the  next  (December)  number, 
they  may  expect  an  official  communication  from  this  department,  in  relation 
to  the  school-law,  or  to  some  practical  matter  connected  with  the  school-sys- 
tem, or  to  the  general  interests  of  education  in  the  state,  in  every  subsequent 
number  of  the  Teacher,  so  long  as  it  continue*  to  be  issued  with  reasonable 
punctuality.  And  as  the  journal  which  was  the  first  in  the  state  to  uplift  the 
banner  of  free  schools,  and  which  has  been  their  strong  and  unswerving  ad- 
vocate and  friend  ever  since,  seems  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  new  career  of 
usefulness,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  I  again  commend  it,  most  sin- 
cerely and  heartily,  to  all  who  are  in  any  way  engaged  or  concerned  in  the 
work  of  education  and  common  schools  in  Illinois.  The  Teacher  is  eminently 
worthy  your  confidence  and  support:  subscribe  for  it,  read  it,  write  for  it. 
Let  us,  with  united  effort,  extricate  it  from  all  its  embarrassments,  quadruple 
its  subscription-list,  place  it  upon  a  firm  foundation,  and  make  it  the  best  and 
strongest  educational  journal  in  the  West. 

I  would  especially  invite  to  it  the  attention  of  the  large  number  who  have 
just  been  called  to  the  very  responsible  duties  of  the  County  Superintendency. 
There  is  no  other  publication  in  the  state  which  will  aid  you  so  much  in  the 
right  understanding  and  intelligent  performance  of  your  official  duties. 

Under  the  43d  section  of  the  general  school-law,  every  board  of  school- 
directors  in  the  state  is  authorized  to  order  one  or  more  copies  of  the  Teacher, 
and  to  pay  for  the  same  out  of  the  surplus  or  special  tax  funds  of  the  district; 
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and  I  would  recommend  and  advise  that  it  be  done.  There  should  be  at  least 
one  copy  in  every  school-district  in  the  state.  At  the  end  of  each  year  let  the 
twelve  numbers  be  bound,  and  the  volume  placed  in  the  district  library :  in  no 
other  way  could  the  little  sum  of  $1.50  be  so  usefully  expended.  While  direct- 
ors can  not  too  carefully  guard  the  school-fund,  it  is  the  especial  object  of 
thejibrary  clause  of  the  section  referred  to  to  encourage  the  purchase,  to  a 
reasonable  and  prudent  extent,  of  really  good  and  useful  books  and  periodi- 
cals, particularly  such  as  are  designed  to  promote  the  interests  of  common 
schools,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Illinois  Teacher,  which  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  plans  and  schemes  of  any  sect  or  party,  in  church  or  state,  but 
is  consecrated  exclusively  to  the  advancement  of  the  one  great  cause  of  educa- 
tion and  common  schools. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Xewton  Bateman,  Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


AN   ACT    TO   AMEND   THE    SCHOOL-LAW. 
[Approved  March  30, 1S69.] 

The  first  section  of  this  law  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  People  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  represented  in 
the  General  Assembly,  That  the  election  of  trustees  of  schools  shall  be  on  the 
second  Monday  of  April  annually:  Provided,  That  in  counties  under  town- 
ehip  organization,  the  election  of  trustees  in  each  and  every  township  whose 
boundaries  coincide  and  are  identical  with  those  of  the  town  as  established 
under  the  township  organization  laws,  shall  be  on  the  day  of  the  stated  annual 
town-meeting.  The  annual  election  of  school  directors  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  of  April. 

The  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  changes  made  by  this  section  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  To  lessen  the  number  of  elections.  This  it  does  so  far  as  the  trustees  are 
concerned,  by  providing  that,  in  certain  cases,  they  shall  be  elected  at  the 
same  time  that  town  officers  are  elected.  This  only  applies,  of  course,  to  coun- 
ties under  township  organization,  of  which  there  are  sixty-five  in  the  state. 
If,  in  each  of  these  counties,  all  of  the  towns  as  established  under  the  township 
organization  laws  were  identical,  or  conterminous,  in  boundary  with  the  con- 
gressional or  school  townships,  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  elections  for 
trustees  would,  of  course,  be  just  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  congressional 
townships  in  said  counties  —  being  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  the  townships 
in  the  state.  But,  as  is  well  known,  a  very  large  number  of  towns  have  bound- 
aries entirely  different  from  the  congressional  township  lines,  and  in  all  such 
cases  the  election  of  town  officers  and  of  school  trustees  can  not  be  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  because,  the  congressional  township  being  cut  into  two 
or  more  parts  by  the  town  lines,  the  voting  for  school  trustees  would  need  to  b* 
done  in  as  many  different  places,  which  would  be  impracticable. 

The  whole  puoibor  of  tpwns  in  the  65  counties  under  township  organiaatioa 
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is  1,095:  of  which  596  come  under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  being  identi- 
cal in  boundaries  with  the  school  townships;  while  498  have  different  bounda- 
ries, and  therefore  do  not  fall  under  said  provisions. 

In  the  following  counties  all  of  the  towns  are  conterminous,  or  identical  in 
boundary,  with  the  congressional  townships,  viz.,  Boone,  DeKalb,  Mercer, 
Stark,  Warren;  while  in  the  following  none  of  the  towns  have  the  same  bound- 
aries, as  the  school  townships,  viz.,  Crawford,  Cumberland,  Douglas,  Jasper, 
Lawrence,  Putnam.  In  each  of  the  other  54  counties  under  township  organi- 
zation, some  of  the  towns  are  identical  in  boundary  with  the  congressional 
townships,  while  others  are  different 

The  act  provides  that  in  all  towns  whose  boundaries  coincide  with  those  of 
the  school  townships,  respectively,  the  trustees  shall  be  elected  'on  the  day  of 
the  stated  annual  town-meeting'.  At  first  view  there  seemed  a  reasonable 
doubt  whether  this  clause  should  be  understood  as  merely  requiring  that 
school  trustees,  in  the  towns  specified,  should  be  elected  on  the  day  of  town- 
meeting,  though  at  different  polls  and  under  separate  election -boards:  or  at 
the  same  polls,  time,  place  and  manner  as  other  town  officers  are  elected.  A 
careful  examination,  however,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  latter  is  the  proper 
construction.  In  each  of  the  townships,  therefore,  embraced  in  ihQ  proviso  to 
this  section,  there  will  be  no  separate  poll  or  voting-place  for  school  trustees, 
but  said  trustees  will  be  voted  for  at  the  stated  town  election,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  other  town  ofiicers  are  elected,  and  the  judges  will  make  returns  of  the 
election  of  said  trustees  to  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  his  in- 
formation, in  accordance  with  the  30th  section  of  the  general  School-Law.  As 
these  provisions  apply  to  597  townships,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amendment 
materially  lessens  the  number  of  elections  under  the  school-law,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  this  was  one  of  the  special  objects  of  the  proviso  to  this  section. 

In  brief,  then,  in  all  counties  not  under  township  organization,  and  in  all 
the  townships  of  counties  under  township  organization  whose  boundaries  are 
different  from  those  of  the  towns,  the  election  of  school  trustees  will  be  on  the 
second  Monday  of  April,  annually;  while  in  the  597  townships  whose  bound- 
aries coincide  with  those  of  the  towns  the  election  of  school  trustees  will  be 
at  the  stated  annual  town-meeting. 

2.  Another  reason  for  the  change  of  time  of  electing  directors  and  trustees, 
which  had  weight  with  the  legislature,  was  that  the  early  spring  would,  it  was 
thought,  be  more  convenient  for  the  voters  in  the  state  at  large  than  August 
and  October.  Be  this  as  it  may,  a  large  number  of  petitions  requesting  the 
change  were  received  by  members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  by  myself, 
and  it  seemed  to  be  the  general  impression  that  the  public  convenience  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  subserved  by  fixing  the  time  of  these  elections  in  the  early 
spring. 

The  fact  is,  our  state  is  of  such  great  extent  from  north  to  south,  stretching 
over  more  than  six  degrees  of  latitude,  that  no  general  election-day  for  school- 
officers  can  possibly  be  designated  which  will  be  equally  convenient  for  all. 
There  is  a  difference  of  at  least  four  weeks  in  the  seasons  between  Eockford 
and  Cairo;  so  that,  while  the  first  Monday  of  April  findj  the  farmers  of  South- 
ern Illinois  too  busy  in  their  fields,  as  they  allege,  to  attend  school-elections,  in 
the  north  the  frost  is  then  scarcely  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  time  fixed  by 
this  amendment  is  there  found  to  bo  very  convenient.  Perhaps,  upon  the 
Whole,  the  present  arrangement  will  accommodate  as  large  a  proportion  of  the 
people  as  any  that  could   be  selected,  and  it  is  certainly  desirable  that  no 
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further  change  be  made  in  a  matter  that  so  much  affects  the  people  of  the 
whole  state.  Even  if  some  better  time  could  be  designated,  the  evils  of 
frequent  change  of  election-day  more  than  balance  the  benefits. 

.3.  Another,  and  much  the  most  important,  object  sought  to  be  obtained  by 
the  change  in  the  time  of  electing  directors  was  to  prevent  the  evils  incident 
to  a  change  in  the  board  just  as  the  fall  term  of  school  was  about  to  begin,  or 
when  arrangements  for  it  should  be  made. 

Two  difficulties,  each  quite  serious,  were  encountered  under  the  old  law: 
on  the  one  hand,  the  retiring  directors  were  often  unwilling  to  forestall  the 
action  of  their  successors  in  the  engagement  of  teachers  for  the  fall  term,  and 
80,  when  the  new  board  came  iu,  all  the  best  teachers  were  employed,  and  it 
was  not  unfrequently  impossible  to  obtain  any  at  all  until  after  the  time  when 
the  school  should  have  commenced;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  directors  whose 
terms  were  about  to  expire  would  some  times  make  needless  haste  to  engage 
teachers  for  the  ensuing  year  merely  that  they  might  forestall  their  successors. 

The  joint  effect  of  these  two  causes  was  often  very  seriously  detrimental  to 
the  schools,  resulting  some  times  in  a  failure  lo  maintain  a  six  months'  school, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  beginning,  and  at  others  in  the  necessity  of  employing 
teachers  of  inferior  qualifications,  and  not  seldom  in  both  of  those  evils.  By 
the  amendment,  fixing  the  election  of  directors  in  the  middle  of  the  school 
year,  these  evils  are  wholly  avoided. 

Having  briefly  adverted  to  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  section  of  the 
amendatory  act,  I  come  to  notice  its  proper  interpretation  and  construction ; 
and  the  first  inquiry  is:  "What  is  the  effect  of  this  section  upon  the  trustees 
and  directors  who  were  in  office  at  the  time  it  became  the  law?" 

It  is  held  that  the  effect  is  to  shorten  their  terms  of  office,  to  an  extent  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  new  and  old  dates  of  election.  Under  the  old 
law  directors  were  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  August;  by  the  new  law 
they  are  elected  on  the  first  Monday  of  April.  The  time  between  those  two 
dates  is  just  four  months,  and  the  effect  is  to  deduct  that  length  of  time  from 
the  official  term  of  all  directors  in  oflice  on  the  30th  day  of  Slarch,  1869,  when 
the  new  law  went  into  operation. 

To  state  the  case  more  particularly:  If  there  had  been  no  change,  the  term 
of  one  member  of  a  given  board  of  directors  would  have  expired  the  first 
Monday  of  August,  1869;  by  the  change,  the  term  of  that  director  expired  the 
first  Monday  of  April,  1869.  Again,  if  there  had  been  no  change,  the  term  of 
another  member  of  said  board  would  have  expired  the  first  Monday  of  August, 
1870;  &3/ the  change  the  term  of  that  diXr&ciov  will  expire  the  first  Monday  of 
April,  1870.  Lastly,  if  there  had  been  no  change,  the  term  of  the  third  mem- 
ber of  said*board  would  have  expired  the  first  Monday  of  August,  1871;  by  the 
change,  the  term  of  that  director  will  expire  the  first  Monday  of  April,  1871. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  township  trustees:  the  terra  of  the  trustee  who 
would  have  held  till  October,  1869,  expired  in  April,  1869;  and  the  terms  of  the 
trustees  who  would  have  held  till  October,  1870  and  1871,  respectively,  will 
expire  in  April,  1870  and  1871,  respectively. 

In  objection  to  this  view,  the  opinion  has  beenadvanced  that  it  isnot  com- 
petent for  the  General  Assembly  to  shorten,  by  legislation,  the  tenure  of  these 
school-officers,  they  having  been  already  elected  for  the  full  terra  of  three  years. 

The  objection  is  founded  upon  a  misapprehension.  The  powers  of  the  legis- 
lature over  the  tenure  of  officers  are  limited  only  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
state.     It  can  not  change  any  term  of  office  which  is  established  and  defined 
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by  the  Constitution,  but  there  is  no  other  restriction  upon  its  authority  in  the 
premises.  All  officers  and  terms  of  office  created  by  legislation  may  be  modi- 
fied and  controlled  by  legislation.  The  legislature  created  and  established 
every  office  connected  with  the  whole  common-school  system,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  and  prescribed  the  length  of  the  official  term  of  every  school- 
officer  connected  with  the  whole  system,  and  its  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  is 
ample  and  complete,  clear  and  unquestionable.  It  may  lessen  the  official  term 
of  any  school-officer,  without  exception,  or  abolish  his  office  altogether,  at  its 
discretion.  These  principles  are  well  established  in  23  111.,  547,  and  in  many 
other  decisions  of  our  Supreme  Court. 

It  follows  that  elections  for  trustees  and  directors  should  have  been  held 
throughout  the  state  in  April  last.  But  suppose  elections  were  not  then  held, 
how  stands  the  case?  Precisely  as  it  stood  under  the  old  law  when  no  elec- 
tions were  held  on  the  regular  days  in  August  and  October  —  that  is,  the 
proper  officers  (See  School-Law,  Sections'_25  and  42)  should  order  elections  to 
be  held  on  some  subsequent  Monday,  giving  the  legal  ten  days'  notice. 

If,  for  instance,  no  election  for  directors  was  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  last 
April,  notices  should  immediately  have  been  posted,  calling  an  election  to  be 
held  as  soon  as  the  required  ten  days'  warning  could  be  given;  and  if  no  elec- 
tion has  yet  been  held,  the  duty  to  order  one,  as  aforesaid,  remains.  And  all 
that  has  been"|8aid  concerning  the  election  of  directors,  under  the  new  law, 
applies  to  the  election  of  trustees:  they  should  have  been  elected  in  April, 
1869;  and  if  not,  then  as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  25th  and  42d  sections  of  the  general  act  [all  the 
provisions  of  which  are  still  in  force  excepting  the  mere  change  of  time]  will 
show  how  plain  and  emphatic  is  the  intention  to  secure  an  election,  every 
year,  in  each  school-district  and  township  of  the  state.  It  was  the  aim  of  the 
legislature  to  render  the  long-continued  incumbency  of  the  school-officers  as 
nearly  impossible  as  legislation  could  make  it;  hence,  in  the  case  of  default  in 
the  election  of  directors,  first  the  Township  Treasurer,  and  then  the  County 
Superintendent,  has  jurisdiction,  and  should  order  an  election.  But  if,  never- 
theless, no  election  is  held,  the  old  directors,  or  trustees,  as  the  case  may  be, 
continue  in  office  of  course;  for  it  is  especially  provided  that  they  shall  serve 
for  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The  idea  that  a  school  di- 
rector or  trustee  ceases  to  be  such,  ipso  facto,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  term, 
can  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment;  it  would  leave  hundreds  of  districts  and 
townships  without  a  quorum  for  business  every  year.  Unless  they  resign  or 
remove,  they  remain  legal  officers,  with  full  powers,  until  successors  can  be 
elected.  In  case  no  election  for  directors  should  be  held  before  next  spring, 
two  directors  must  then  be  chosen  —  one  for  two  years,  in  place  of  the  director 
whose  term  expired  last  spring;  and  the  other  for  the  full  three  years'  term, 
in  place  of  the  director  whose  term,  under  the  old  law,  would  have  expired 
in  August,  1870;  and  the  same  course  must  be  pursued  iu  respect  to  the  elec- 
tion of  trustees. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  is  as  follows: 

§  2.  Teachers  of  public  schools  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  out  their 
schedules  monthly,  and  upon  the  presentation  of  said  schedules,  duly  certified 
by  the  directors,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  township  treasurers  to  pay  the 
same,  out  of  any  funds  in  their  hands  belonging  to  the  respective  districts 
from  which  said  schedules  are  returned. 

So  much  of  this  section  as  relates  toHeachers  is  permissive,  not  mandatory: 
they  arc  not  required  to  return  their  schedules  every  month,  but  they  may  do 
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so,  if  they  see  fit.  But  so  much  of  the  section  as  pertains  to  directors  and 
treasurers  is  peremptory:  if  schedules  are  made  out  and  returned  to  the 
directors,  they  must  receive  them,  examine  them,  certify  them  if  correct, 
receipt  for  them,  and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  township  treasurers,  who  must 
pay  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due,  if  there  are  any  funds  in  their  hands 
belonging  to  the  districts  from  which  the  schedules  are  returned. 

By  the  term  'monthly '  even  calendar  months  should  be  understood.  That 
is,  if  a  school  begins  the  10th  of  October,  for  instance,  the  schedule  for  the 
remainder  of  that  month  should  be  made  out  at  its  close,  or  else  included  in  the 
schedule  for  the  following  month  of  November,  and  not  be  carried  from  the 
10th  of  October  to  the  10th  of  November.  In  other  words,  schedules  returned 
under  this  amendment  should  end  with  some  month,  and  not  in  the  middle, 
or  any  where  between  the  termini,  of  a  month.  This,  however,  is  merely 
advisory.  From  a  given  date  in  a  month  to  the  same  date  in  the  following 
month  would,  of  course,  satisfy  the  law  in  relation  to  'monthly'  schedules. 
But  it  is  recommended,  as  better  and  more  business-like,  for  teachers  to  go  by 
the  even  months,  so  far  as  may  be,  should  they  avail  themselves  of  the  priv- 
ileges of  this  section. 

An  important  question  arising  under  this  section  is  in  respect  to  interest. 
Do  monthly  schedules,  duly  certified  by  the  directors,  and  filed  with  the  town- 
ship treasurer,  draw  interest  if  not  paid  on  presentation? 

It  is  held  that  this  question  should  be  answered  in  the  affinnative.  This 
opinion  is  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  following  considerations:  By  the  54th 
section  of  the  general  law,  "  Teachers'  schedules  are  declared  payable  on  the 
first  Mondays  of  April  and  October  of  each  year;  and  for  any  portion  of  the 
amount  certified  in  said  schedules,  by  the  directors,  to  be  due  and  remaining 
unpaid  after  the  first  Mondays  in  said  April  and  October,  respectively,  teachers 
shall  be  entitled  to  interest  at  the  rate  often  per  cent,  per  annum,  until  paid." 
And  such  unpaid  balances  due  teachers  are  further  declared  to  be  preferred 
claims,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  first  moneys  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer to  the  credit  of  the  district  owing  the  money.  Again:  By  the  section  of 
the  amendatory  act  now  under  review,  teachers  are  authorized  to  make  out 
their  schedules  monthly,  in  stead  of  semi-annually  only,  as  heretofore,  and 
township  treasurers  are  required  to  pay  the  same  on  presentation.  Again:  By 
the  6th  section  of  this  amendatory  act,  all  conflicting  provisions  of  other  acts 
are  repealed.  Hence,  inasmuch  as  the  54th  section  of  the  general  law  estab- 
lishes the  principle  that  schedules  due  and  unpaid  shall  be  entitled  to  interest, 
while  the  2d  section  of  the  amendatory  act  declares  that  schedules  shall  be 
returnable  and  payable  monthly,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  all  the  conse- 
quences of  default  of  payment  attach  in  the  latter  case  the  same  as  in  the 
former.  In  other  words,  since,  under  Sec.  54  of  the  general  law,  schedules  were 
expressly  made  payable  semi-annually,  while  under  Sec.  2  of  the  new  law  they 
are  made  payable  monthly  (should  the  teacher  choose  to  return  schedules),  it 
seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  all  the  conditions  in  respect  to  interest, 
which  attach  to  default  under  the  old  law  attach  also  to  a  like  default  under  the 
new.  Further:  the  claim  to  interest  from  the  first  Mondays  of  April  and 
October,  under  Sec.  54,  on  all  balances  then  due  and  unpaid,  is  absolute  and 
unconditional;  because  it  is  the  duty  of  directors  to  see  that  there  are  funds  on 
hand,  and  because  their  power  to  levy  taxes  and  provide  the  means  of  prompt 
payment  is  ample  —  fully  commensurate  with  their  obligations  in  the  premis- 
es, so  that  no  district  need  be  subjected  to  the  additional  burdens  of  interest 
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and  will  not  be  if  the  directors  perforin  their  duty.  Again:  the  liability  to 
pay  interest  to  teachers  was  imposed,  in  Sec.  54,  in  part  at  least,  as  a  motive  to 
care  and  punctuality  in  providing  funds  suflBcient  for  all  indebtedness  as  it 
matured,  and  as  a  sort  of  penalty  for  default  in  so  doing. 

Now,  the  same  principle  clearly  applies  to  monthly  schedules.  Directors 
have  full  power,  and  it  is  made  their  imperative  duty,  to  see  that  funds  are  on 
hand  to  pay  all  monthly  schedules  that  may  be  returned;  and  if  they  neglect 
or  refuse,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  said  schedules  do  and  should  draw  interest 
at  the  rate  of  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  from  date  of  presentation  and  demand 
for  payment,  until  paid.  In  this  view  the  Attorney -General  of  the  state  also 
concurs.  In  reply  to  an  official  communication  addressed  to  him,  submitting 
the  foregoing  construction  of  this  section  of  the  new  law,  he  says :  "  My  opin- 
ion is  that  teachers  are  entitled  to  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  on  each  and  every 
monthly  payment,  as  per  schedule;  but  teachers,  to  save  all  question,  would 
do  well  to  demand  the  amount  due  them." 

As  already  stated,  it  is  optional  with  teachers  either  to  make  out  their 
schedules  monthly,  or  semi-annually  as  heretofore.  They  may,  of  course,  waive 
their  rights  under  this  section,  or  they  may  contract  to  be  paid  in  April  and 
October,  as  formerly;  in  which  cases,  or  either  of  them,  all  the  provisions  of 
the  54th  section  of  the  general  act  in  respect  to  the  return  of  schedules,  and  to 
interest  upon  unpaid  balances,  etc.,  remain  in  full  force  and  effect. 
[To  be  continued.] 

Newton  Bateuan,  Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Resignation  of  Prof.  Baker  as  Editor. — The  pressure  of  other  duties 
compels  me  to  withclraw  from  the  editorial  management  of  the  Teacher. 
For  three  years  I  have  tried — -svith  how  poor  a  measure  of  success  no  one 
has  a  more  thorough  conviction  than  myself, — in  conjunction  with  able  and 
esteemed  associates,  to  furnish  the  subscribers  of  the  journal  with  articles  of 
interest  and  value,  and  to  keep  the  Teachers'  Organ  of  our  great  state  abreast 
of  its  contemporaries.  ISTo  one  knows  the  difSculties  of  the  Editor's  position 
previous  to  experience,  and  the  impossibility  of  meeting  one's  own  ideal. 
It  is  easy  to  criticise,  hard  to  avoid  giving  grounds  for  it. 

Leaving,  as  I  do,  the  editorial  duties  to  the  able  hands  of  my  associate,  I 
would  bespeak  for  him  the  aid  and  sj-mpathy  of  teachers.  The  editor  can 
not  manufacture  news  items :  as  a  teacher,  he  can  not  visit  the  various 
schools,  and  he  must,  therefore,  depend  upon  the  teachers  themselves  for 
items  of  interest.  Xeither  is  it  to  be  expected  nor  desired  that  he  should 
write  all,  or  even  any  considerable  number,  of  the  articles  published. 
Teachers  who  have  experience  must  give  the  results  of  that  experience ; 
those  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  Educational  work  must  arouse  others,  and 
thus  the  pages  of  the  Teacher  must  be  filled  by  the  teachers  themselves. 
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Feeling  grateful  for  the  good  measure  of  such  assistance  that  has  been 
afforded,  I  bespeak  a  yet  greater  measure  for  my  successor. 

The  Educational  Journals  of  our  land  are  yearly  taking  a  higher  and  more 
advanced  position.  Illinois  must  not  be  left  behind.  The  Teacher  is  one  of 
the  oldest  educational  publications  in  our  country,  and  has  ever  been  one  of 
the  best :  let  it  not  be  suffered  to  fall  from  this  position. 

Wm.  M.  Baker. 


The  above  announcement  will  be  received  with  sincere  regret  by  the 
friends  of  the  Teacher.  Since  Mr.  Baker  has  taken  chief  control  of  this 
journal,  the  success  of  its  management  is  shown  by  the  increase  of  its  circu- 
lation, and  by  the  many  words  of  approval  received  from  prominent  teach- 
■ers  and  educators  of  our  own  and  other  states.  By  the  censorship  of  the 
press,  also,  the  Teacher  is  considered  one  of  the  first  of  the  journals  of  its 
kind.  To  his  ability  as  a  writer  and  his  energy  as  an  editor  must  be  accred- 
ited the  full  measure  of  this  success. 

Realizing,  as  we  do,  to  its  fullest  extent,  the  truth  of  the  above,  it  is  Avith 
great  hesitancy  that  we  assume  the  duties  and  responsibilities  laid  aside  by 
the  chief  editor.  We  have  had  an  insight  into  the  labor  of  the  position, 
and  while  assuming  the  charge  with  wavermg  confidence,  pledge  our  best 
time  and  energies  consistent  with  school  duties. 

It  is  only  by  the  actual  support  of  teachers  that  this  journal  can  furnish 
the  aid  in  the  great  work  which  all  desire  from  such  a  source,  and  wield  an 
influence  corresponding  to  the  educational  power  of  so  great  a  state.  We 
hope  the  words  of  the  retiring  editor  on  this  point  will  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration.  With  the  earnest,  active  support  of  a  great  body  of 
able  teachers,  it  should  be  no  difiicult  task  to  sustain  a  paper  which  all  shall 
read  with  profit,  and  feel,  in  doing  so,  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  work  of 
education.    Such  cooperation  we  invite  from  all. 

For  the  essential  aid  the  Teacher  has  received  from  its  able  contributors 
and  correspondents  we  return  our  personal  thanks,  and  hope  they  will  allow 
us  to  promise  our  readers  a  continuance  of  it,  AVitli  such  seconding  we 
hope  to  maintain  the  present  high  standard  of  the  Teacher.  Every  oppor- 
tunity will  be  embraced  to  increase  its  usefulness,  S.  H.  White. 


Next  Meeting  op  State  Association. — Through  the  promptness  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  we  are  enabled  to  present  to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher  the 
full  programme  of  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association.  Considering  the  di- 
lemma in  which  the  committee  were  placed  by  the  late  change  of  location,  they 
are  entitled  the  thanks  of  all  concerned.  The  programme  is  full,  and  can  be 
carried  out  only  by  promptness  in  its  observance.  Though  it  contains,  with 
a  single  exception,  exercises  from  Illinois  teachers  only,  we  can  safely  assure 
our  readers  that  the  exercises  will  not  be  one  whit  inferior  to  those  which  have 
drawn  largely  from  abroad.  The  change  of  location  will  be  more  favorable 
for  attendance.    Let  there  be  a  large  gathering. 
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Peecentage  of  Attendance. —  The  suggestions  offered  by  H.'s  article  on  this 
question  are  important  and  pertinent.  While  the  general  adoption  of  uniPorm 
rules  on  the  subject  is  quite  impossible  so  long  as  each  board  of  education  is  a 
separate  legislative  body,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  radical  reform  in 
the  practices  followed  in  some  of  our  schools.  It  is  a  fact  apparent  to  an  or- 
dinary observer  that  in  some  instances  the  object  for  which  schools  are  estab- 
lished—  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  children  —  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
subverted  by  an  inordinate  attention  to  a  secondary  object.  Whenever  the 
subject  of  attendance  is  allowed  to  so  thoroughly  absorb  the  attention  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils  as  to  become  the  chief  object  of  thought,  then,  in  stead  of  being 
only  a  means  to  secure  a  noble  purpose,  it  is  the  grand  end  itself,  and  the 
school  ceases,  to  some  extent,  to  be  a  place  of  instruction  and  becomes  the 
parade-ground  for  morning  roll-call.  Promptness  is  a  desirable  attainment; 
but  whenever  it  is  secured  by  means  of  questionable  honesty  on  the  teacher's 
part,  as  well  as  unjust  to  individual  pupils  and  corrupting  to  good  morals,  the 
remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease.  What  less  than  dishonesty  can  it  be  consid- 
ered for  a  teacher  to  dismiss  a  pupil  immediately  after  roll-call  and  report  him 
present  for  the  half-day?  Such  a  disposition  would  in  trade  take  seven  cents 
for  six  and  one- fourth  or  even  a  fraction  less.  By  common  consent,  a  fraction 
of  the  lowest  money-unit  equal  to  one-half  or  more  is  counted  a  whole.  So  in 
school:  the  half-day  is  the  unit  of  attendance;  and  not  until  a  pupil  is  pres- 
ent half  of  that  time  should  his  attendance  be  recorded,  and  then  he  should 
be  marked  tardy  or  absent,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  recess  comes  near  the 
middle  of  the  half-day,  it  is  some  times  taken  as  the  point  of  division.  Again, 
what  less  than  injustice  is  it  to  a  pupil  to  take  his  time  from  his  school-work 
and  send  him  to  search  for  an  absentee?  The  scholar  is  sent  to  school  for  in- 
struction, and  not  to  suffer  loss  by  the  delinquencies  of  his  associates.  It  some 
times  happens  that  the  time  thus  spent  is  greater  than  that  saved  by  securing 
the  attendance  of  an  absentee,  so  that,  in  stead  of  a  gain,  there  is  an  actual 
diminution  of  the  time  of  real  instruction  in  the  school.  Of  course,  where  the 
teacher  indulges  in  practices  of  questionable  honesty  and  rectitude,  his  exam- 
ple will  bias  the  inclinations  of  his  pupils  to  similar  practices. 

Volume  of  Transactions. — At  last  the  volume  ordered  by'the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  its  last  meeting  is  ready  for  distribution.  It  is  a  pamphlet 
of  168  pages  of  the  style  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Teacher.  Its  contents 
are  —  a  historical  sketch  of  the  Association  and  of  previous  educational  organ- 
izations in  the  state;  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  in  Peoria,  with  the  ad- 
dresses delivered  and  papers  read  before  it;  and  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
many  of  the  ex-Presidents,  with  steel-plate  engravings  of  three  of  them  — 
Hovey,  W^ells,  and  Edwards.  The  historical  sketch  is  the  result  of  much  care- 
ful labor,  and  is  by  far  the  most  complete  history  of  education  in  the  state  yet 
prepared.  Much  pains  was  taken  in  its  preparation  to  make  it  perfectly  re- 
liable. The  papers  presented  at  the  last  meeting  numbered  some  of  the  ablest 
ever  read  before  the  Association,  and  are  worthy  the  study  of  every  teacher  in 
the  state.  The  educational  journals  of  other  states  have  paid  those  of  them 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Teacher  the  high  compliment  of  making  from 
them  liberal  extracts  for  their  own  pages.  The  collection  of  the  biographical 
sketches  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  delay  in  the  appearance  of  the  volume. 
It  is  regretted  that  others  could  not  have  been  prepared  in  season  to  be  included. 

Inasmuch  as  the  cost  will  considerably  exceed  the  price  named  by  the  Asso- 

XV— 53. 
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ciation,  the  committee  have  thought  best  to  fix  the  price  of  extra  copies  at 
$1.00,  which  will  barely  cover  the  expense  of  publication  and  postage.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  none  but  paying  members  are  entitled  to  copies  free.  In 
order  that  all  entitled  may  be  sure  to  receive  their  numbers,  the  committee 
will  send  to  none  about  whose  post-office  address  they  are  in  doubt  before  the 
10th  of  the  present  month.  Unless  they  arc  advised  of  a  change,  they  will 
then  send  to  the  address  upon  the  records  of  the  Association.  It  is  suggested 
that  those  members  receiving  copies  assist  in  making  up  the  deficit  in  tbo 
treasury  by  refunding  postage  on  their  copies. 

S.  H.  White,  for  the  Committee. 

Defbeeed  Articles. — We  have  on  hand  articles  from  several  of  our  ablest 
contributors,  which  are  unavoidably  crowded  out  till  the  next  number. 
Among  them  are  one  on  '  Errors  in  Teaching  ',  by  Rev.  Robt.  Allyn ;  '  Philoso- 
phy of  Teaching ',  by  J.  II.  Blodgett;  'School  Records',  by  D.  S.  Morrison j 
'Common  Sense  in  Teaching',  by  I.  S.  Baker;  an  'Object  Lesson',  by  Miss 
Wallace;  an  article  on  'Zoology',  by  Prof.  Beal ;  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
familiar  criticisms  on  schools,  school-teachers,  school-houses,  etc.,  by  Sup't 
E.  L.  Wells.  These,  with  other  articles  promised,  will  made  the  first  number 
of  the  new  volume  one  of  great  interest  to  all.  While  the  necessity  of  this  delay 
is  deeply  regretted,  its  existence  is  a  gratifying  fact  as  evidence  of  the  increased 
interest  in  the  work  felt  by  the  live  teachers  and  educators  of  the  state.  Our 
friends  will  please  receive  many  thanks  for  their  favors. 

The  Teacher  the  Organ  of  the  State  Department. — The  advantages  which 
will  arise  to  all  interested  in  the  cause  of  common  schools  throughout  the 
state  by  the  Teacher's  again  becoming  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  will  be  readily  seen  by  all.  We  desire  to  call  the  special 
attention  of  school-officers  to  the  opinion  of  the  State  Superintendent  that  they 
are  authorized  to  subscribe  for  the  Teacher  for  the  use  of  the  district  board, 
paying  therefor  from  school-funds  in  their  hands.  The  official  decisions 
there  given  will  be  a  guide  to  action  in  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  will,  in 
many  cases,  save  much  trouble  and  vexatious  delay  in  correspondence. 

Lake  County. —  To  the  Waukegan  Gazette  we  are  indebted  for  a  full  account 
of  the  Fall  Institute  in  Lake  county,  and  condense  our  report  from^it.  The 
Institute  met  October  4th,  for  a  three-weeks  session,  with  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  more  fully  a  brief  normal  school  than  can  be  secured  in  a  meeting  of  a 
few  days.  Superintendent  Carr  was  very  successful  in  securing  a  good  attend- 
ance and  an  active  interest.  The  session  was  so  long  that  the  schools  of  the 
City  of  Waukegan  could  only  be  dismissed  for  a  part  of  it;  but  the  teachers, 
both  of  the  public  schools  there  and  of  the  Academy,  rendered  valuable  help. 
Jas.  II.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  conducted  most  of  the  exercises  in  the  second 
week.  In  the  second  and  in  the  closing  week  the  teachers  of  Waukegan 
brought  classes  before  the  Institute  to  illustrate  methods  of  instruction  in  vari- 
ous branches,  with  great  profit  to  those  gathered.  Leslie  Lewis,  of  the  Chi- 
cago Schools,  formerly  of  the  Waukegan  Academy,  was  with  the  teachers  part 
of  the  closing  week.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Rev.  C.  R.  Wilkins,  of  Wau- 
kegan; Jas.  II.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford;  Henry  S.  Pratt,  of  the  Waukegan 
Academy;  and  the  concluding  lecture  by  E.  0.  Haven,  LL.D.,  of  Evanston. 
Ninety -one  members  were  in  attendance,  and  the  Gazette  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  its  impression  in  the  county  and  of  the  indorsement  thus  aflorded  to  Sup't 
Carr's  efforts, 
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Stark  Couxtt. — Commencing  Oct.  2rth,  the  teachers  of  Stark  county  held  a 
very  profitable  institute  at  Toulon, — Mr.  "Wm.  Xowlan  presiding.  The  exer- 
cises -were  conducted  by  Prof.  Blandish,  of  Galesburg;  Prof.  Hurd,  of  Aurora; 
and  Mr.  Doolittle,  of  Princeton  ;  assisted  ,by  Mr.  Nowlan,  and  Misses  Taylor, 
White,  and  liidle.  In  point  of  variety,  interest,  and  practicality,  they  were 
of  more  than  usual  excellence.  An  evening  lecture  was  delivered  by  Prof. 
Standish.  The  County  Superintendent  reported  receipts  for  school  purposes 
during  the  j'ear  $-10,122.25,  and  expenditures  $30,813.  Highest  wages  to  male 
teacher  per  month,  $100;  lowest,  $26.  Highest  wages  paid  to  female  teachers 
per  month,  $52;  lowest,  $20.  Number  of  scholars  in  the  county,  3,497.  Total 
attendance,  233,335  days.  W.  C.  Dewey  was  chosen  President  for  the  next 
year. 

Kewakee. — ^.The  Public-School  Messenger,  published  by  the  School  Board  of 
this  town,  under  the  direction  of  W.  H.  Russell,  Principal  of  the  Public 
Schools,  is  a  neatly-printed,  well-filled  monthly  sheet,  devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  schools  of  Kewanee  and  Wethersfield.  It  contains  items  of  interest  to 
the  children,  and  must  bo  of  valuable  service  in  the  school-work. 

Princeton  High  School  reports  188  pupils  for  October;  percentage  of  at- 
tendance, 98  J  of  punctuality,  99. 

Shelbyville. — Superintendent  Hobbs  is  doing  a  splendid  work  in  grading 
the  schools  of  Shelbyville.  Scattered  and  illy-adapted  buildings  and  poor 
appurtenances  are  not  insurmountable  obstacles.  The  town  has  an  enrollment 
of  about  400  pupils,  where,  with  proper  accommodations,  there  would  be  600. 
It  will  almost  always  be  found  that  good  schools  are  crowded,  while  with  poor 
ones  there  Is  an  abundance  of  room. 

Personal. — "W.  A.  Jones,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Aurora,  has  been 
elected  President  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  and  has 
accepted  the  position.  This  promotion  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  successful  educators  in  our  state.  Mr.  Jones  has  been  among 
us  for  several  years,  quietly  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of 
education  and  embodying  his  views  in  practical  shape.  As  a  result,  the  sys- 
tem of  schools  over  which  he  presides  is  acknowledged  one  of  the  best  models, 
especially  for  Primary  Instruction,  there  is  in  the  state.  Mr.  Jones  has  risen 
to  his  position  by  no  special  attempts  to  seek  a  reputation.  His  labors  have 
been  the  forerunners  of  his  fame.  "While  wc  regret  the  loss  of  Mr.  Jones  to 
our  own  number,  we  take  pride  in  the  cocopliment  shown  to  our  state.  If  he 
is  to  leave  Hlinois,  we  would  rather  have  him  go  to  Indiana,  where  he  will  be 
a  next  neighbor. 


I.ECTURES  OX  BOTAXY  AXD  ZOOI.OGY. 

nV  WM.  J.  BE-AL.  A.M.,  S.B. 

THESE  will  be  well  illustrated  by  charts,  specimens,  compound  microscope,  and  off-hand 
blackboard  sketches.  He  was  lor  two  years  a  pupil  of  Professors  Agassiz  and  Gray,  of 
Harvard  College,  and  has  since  been  a  successful  teacher  and  lecturer  In  the  East,  and  more 
recently  in  the  University  and  some  of  the  best  seminaries  of  Chicago.  Illinois.  He  is  now 
ready  to  make  engagements  to  give  courses  of  lectures  during  the  coming  autumn  and  win- 
ter. For  testimonials  and  references,  and  further  iJarticulars, 
Address 
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JV^o.  3  Scammon-Place,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


FOR  THE 

SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

OF  THE 


TO  BE  HELD  IN 


TURN .  HALL,  OTTAWA,  ILL, 

DECEMBER,  28,  29  AND  30,  1869. 


TXJESr>JLY,  I>ec.  38tli. 

10.00  A.M.,  Opening  Exercises.  10.30,  President's  Address :  Geo.  Ho'wxand, 
Principal  Chicago  Higli  School.  General  Business,  appointing  com- 
mittees, etc. 
2.00  P.M.,  Music :  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Root,*  Chicago.  2.15,  Amendments  of  tlie 
School-Law :  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction.  3.15,  Discussion  of  above:  J.  P.  Eberhaet,  Chicago; 
A.  Etheidge,  Princeton;  and  others.  4.00,  Music.  4.15,  General 
Business. 

Evening. — 7.00,  Music.    7.20,  Lecture — Imiwrtance  of  History  to  American 
Citizens,  and  Methods  of  Study :  Rev.  T.  M.  Post,  D.D.,  St.  Louis. 


^VEr>]VESI>^Y,  Dec.  39tli. 

The  Association  will  meet  in  sections  Wednesday  forenoon :  the  places  of 
meeting  will  be  announced  on  Tuesday. 

PRIMARY-SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Chairman — E.  C.  Delano,  Chicago. 

9.00  A.M.,  Opening  Exercises.  9.15,  Course  of  Study  for  Primary  School: 
S.  H.  "White,  Peoria  Normal  School.  9.40,  Methods  of  Teaching  Pri- 
mary Beading,  icith  Practical  Lesson :  Miss  Lucia  Kingsley,  Normal. 
10.15,  Second  and  Third  Reader  Lessons:  Mrs.  E.  F.  Young,  Chicago 
Normal  School.  10.50,  Animal  Lesson :  Miss  R.  E.  Wallace,  Aurora. 
11.25,  Philosojyhy  of  Primary  Teaching:  IMiss  A.  G.  Paddock,  Cook 
County  Normal.     il.40.  Discussion  of  the  above. 

INTERMEDIATE-SCHOOL  SECTION. 

Chairman — A.  Gove,  Principal  Normal  Public  Schools. 

9.00  Opening  Exercises.  9.1.5,  Course  of  Study  for  Intermediate  School :  J. 
H.  Blodgett,    Rockford.     9.50,  Disscussion  of  the  above.      10.25, 

*Prof.  Root  will  conduct  the  Music  durinjr  the  Association. 


Thoroughness  of  Preparation  in  the  Lower  Grades  of  Stvdy :  Miss  Lizzie 
A.  Pratt,  Bloomington.  10.45,  The  Elements  of  English  Grammar,  and 
Methods  of  Teaching  it:  W.  B.  Powell,  Peru.  11.20,  Elementary  Geog- 
raphy, with  a  Globe  Lesson :  E.  C.  Hewett,  Normal. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  SECTION. 
Cliairman—'F .  M.  Tyler,  Lockport. 
9.00  a.m.,  Opening  Exercises.  9.15,  Conrse  of  Study  for  High  School:  W. 
M.  Baker,  Champaign.  10.00,  Discussion  of  the  above :  E.  A.  Gast- 
MAN,  Decatur;  B.  P.  Marsh,  Bloomington.  10.35,  To  what  extent 
should  a  pupil  have  a  Choice  of  Studies  in  the  High  School  ?  J.  B.  Rob- 
erts, Galesburg.     11.20,  Discussion  of  tlxe  above. 

GENERAL  MEETING. 

1.30  P.M.,  Music.  1.45,  Business.  2.00,  Report  of  the  Chairman  of  each  Sec- 
tion. 2.30,  Incentives  to  Study,—  Uses  and  Abuses  of  the  Record  Sys- 
tem :  H.  L.  BoLTWOOD,  Princeton.  8.00,  Report  of  special  Committee 
on  Length  of  School  Sessions:  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  Chairman.  3.50, 
Music.    4.00,  Discussion  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  above  report. 

Eveni-ng. — 7.00,  Music.  7.10,  Essay — Compensation  of  Lady  Teachers:  Miss 
Eliza  J.  Read,  Aurora.  7.30,  Lecture — The  Classics  in  our  Schools, — 
their  Importance,  etc. :  Dr.  John  P.  Gijlliver,  Pres't  Knox  College, 
Galesburg. 


TinjItSr>A.Y,  I>ec.  30tli. 

9.00  A.M.,  Opening  Exercises.  9.15,  Music.  9.30,  Business.  10.00,  What 
should  be  done  with  a  class  of  boys  binder  15  years  of  age  teho  are  corrupt 
and  C7'iminal  in  their  p)ractices  ?  Should  they  be  expelled  from  the  public 
schools?  Rev.  Fred.  C.  Wines,  Springfield.  10.50,  Discussion  of  the 
above:  Geo.  W.  Perkins,  JoUet;  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago;  A.  M. 
Brooks,  Chicago ;  A.  M.  Gow,  Indiana.  The  committee  desire  that  all 
in  attendance  should  be  prepared  to  give  statistics  and  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  the  above  questions. 

1.30  P.M.,  Music.  1.45,  Business.  2.00,  Reports  of  Committees.  2.20,  Lec- 
ture— The  Education  needed  by  the  American  Peopile :  Pres't  Richard 
Edwards,  Normal  University.  3.10,  Music.  3.20,  Election  of  Officers, 
etc.    4.00,  General  Business. 

Evening. — 7.00,  Music.  7.20,  Lecture:  Dr.  Joseph  Haven,  Chicago. 
Closing  Business. 


Railroad  Arrangements. — The  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road will  return  free  all  who  pass  over  their  line  in  going  to  Ottawa.  The 
Chicago,  Alton  and  St.  Louis;  Chicago  and  Northwestern;  Illinois  Central; 
Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific;  Toledo,  Peoria  and  Warsaw,  and  the 
Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis  Railroads,  will  return  members  for  one-fifth  fare. 
The  oflicers  of  several  other  roads  have  been  written  to,  but  no  answers  have 
yet  been  received. 

Entertainment.— The  Hotels  of  Ottawa  will  reduce  their  usual  rates, 
and  the  citizens  expect  to  provide  free  entertainment  in  private  fomilies  for 
ladies,  and  for  all  gentlemen  who  do  not  prefer  to  go  to  a  hotel.  The  Clifton 
House  will  charge  $2  a  day ;  the  Park  House,  Ottawa  House,  and  Galloway 
House,  $1.50  each. 

Headquarters  of  the  Reception  Committee,  at  the  High-School  build- 
ing. Committee  of  Reception  will  be  at  tlie  Depot  on  the  arrival  of  trains 
Monday  evening  and  Tuesday. 

S.  M.  Etter,  ) 

D.  S.  Wentworth,    [-  Executive  Committee, 

W.  A.  Jones,  ) 
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With  the  next  number  the  Illinois  Teacher  will  cuter  upon  its  Sixteenth 
Volume.  It  is  now  one  of  the  four  oldest  educational  journals  in  the  country.  Its 
record  for  the  i^ast  is  known.  As  in  the  past,  so  in  the  future,  its  motto  will  be 
Progress.  It  will  aim  to  be  an  efficient  aid  in  advancing  the  real  interests  of  edu- 
cation. Its  pages  will  contain  contributions  upon  the  vital  educational  questions 
of  the  day,  theoretical  and  practical,  from  many  of  the  ablest  teachers  and  educators 
of  the  state.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  variety  and  ability  to  the  articles  of  future 
numbers,  more  complete  arrangements  have  been  made  than  ever  before.  Every 
department  of  educational  labor  will  be  represented. 

Among  the  writers  for  the  coming  volume  are  the  following  persons,  who  have 
promised  to  write  from  two  to  four  articles  each  for  specified  numbers:  E.  O. 
Haven,  President  Northwestern  University ;  Richard  Edwards,  President  State 
Normal  University;  Robert  Alltn,  President  McKendree  College;  and  W.  A. 
Jones,  President  Indiana  State  Normal  School ;  Professors  HswETT.and  Metcalf, 
of  Normal  Universitj^  and  Beal,  of  Chicago ;  Superintendents  Shurtleff,  of 
Blue  Island ;  Gastman,  of  Decatur ;  Etter,  of  Bloomington ;  Powell,  of  Peru ; 
and  Slade,  of  Belleville ;  Principals  Sarin,  Hanford,  Cutter,  and  Baker,  of 
Chicago ;  Hall,  of  Aurora ;  and  Miss  Grace  Bibb,  of  the  Springfield  High  School. 
In  addition  to  the  above  specific  engagements,  Prof  Boise,  of  Chicago  University ; 
Sup't  E.  L.  Wells,  of  Ogle  Co.;  J.  H.  Blodgett,  of  Rockford,  and  others  whose 
writings  are  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher,  have  promised  occasional 
articles.  With  so  much  already  secured,  we  think  that  our  readers  will  feel  assured 
of  the  great  excellence  of  the  next  volume.  The  resumption  of  official  communi- 
cations by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  will  make  the  Teacher  of  in- 
dispensable service  to  all  officers  who  have  occasion  to  apply  the  law.  By  decision 
of  the  Superintendent,  such  officers  are  authorized  to  become  subscribers,  paying 
for  the  journal  from  school-moneys  in  their  hands,  the  numbers  being  preserved 
for  reference. 

In  its  editorial  department  the  Teacher  will  contain  candid  expressions  of 
opinion  upon  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  with  valuable  practical  suggest- 
ions as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  and  school  management.  It  will  contain,  as 
heretofore,  a  quite  complete  summary  of  educational  news,  both  from  our  own  and 
other  states.  In  this  department  the  Teacher  is  considered  the  best  journal  of 
its  class.  In  order  that  it  may  continue  first,  teachers,  especially  in  our  own  state, 
are  requested  to  send  brief  items  of  news  from  their  neighborhoods. 


In  the  review  of  books  frankness  of  opinion  will  be  observed  in  speaking  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  publication  sent  for  notice. 

In  its  whole  management  the  effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  Teacher  an  es- 
sential aid  to  all'  engaged  in  educational  work.  That  it  may  the  more  completely 
accomplish  this  end,  teachers  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  write  for  it.  Short 
pointed  articles  upon  any  question  pertaining  to  the  work  will  always  be  welcome. 
Its  friends  are  also  requested  to  work  for  it.  Subscribe  for  it.  Urge  others  to 
subscribe  for  it.  Its  good  influence  will  be  proportionate  to  its  circulation,  and  the 
size  of  its  subscription-list  must,  to  a  great  extent,  determine  its  eicellence  as  a 
representative  journal. 


PUBLISHER'S  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The  publisher  takes  pleasure  in  announcing  that  during  the  coming  year  the 
entire  editorial  management  of  the  Teacher  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  H. 
White,  who  for  six  years  has  shared  the  editorship  with  others.  To  his  ability, 
sound  judgment,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  teachers,  is  due  much  of  • 
the  value  of  the  volumes  with  which  he  has  been  connected.  It  is  but  just  to  say 
that,  though  nominally  second,  he  has  really  been  sole  editor  of  the  Teacher 
during  the  last  half  of  the  year  now  closing. 

Each  monthly  issue  of  the  Teacher  will  contain  not  less  than  thirty-two  octavo 
pages,  exclusive  of  advertisements.  It  will  be  printed  from  new  type  throughout, 
and  the  size  of  the  printed  page  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  heretofore.  Every 
number  will  be  promptly  mailed  on  or  before  the  first  of  the  month  for  which  it 
bears  date. 

Single  subscription,  $1.50  a  j^ear.  Any  person  sending  us  the  names  of  not  less 
than  five  subscribers  may  remit  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  each,  and  may 
add  to  the  list,  from  time  to  time,  at  the  same  rate.  Payments  for  subscriptions . 
must  in  all  cases  be  made  in  advance.  Post-ofiice  orders  or  bank  drafts  are  safer 
in  the  mail  than  money,  and  should  be  sent  in  preference  where  the  amount  is 
considerable  and  they  can  conveniently  be  obtained.  All  County  School  Superin- 
tendents ai-e  authorized  and  requested  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Teacher,  and  may 
remit  for  any  number  of  subscriptions  at  the  rate  of  $1.25  each. 

Articles  for  publication  in  the  Teacher,  Books  for  notice,  and  all  correspond- 
ence relating  to  the  editorial  management,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor.  All 
other  Correspondence,  including  whatever  relates  in  aily  way  to  Subscriptions  or 
Advertising,  should  be  addressed  to  the  Publisher. 

To  enable  those  who  can  not  conveniently  unite  with  others  in  forming  clubs  to 
obtain  the  best  periodical  literature  at  club  rates,  we  will  continue,  as  heretofore, 
to  receive  subscriptions,  from  subscribers  to  the  leacher,  for  any  of  the  periodicals 
published  by  Messrs.  Fields,  Osgood  &  Co.  (formerly  Ticknor  &  Fields),  at  their 
lowest  rates,  viz : 

Atlantic  Monthly $3.00  1  Every  Saturday $4.00 

Our  Young  Folks 1.50  |  Ixorth- American  Review 5.00 

We  will  also  receive,  from  our  own  subscribers,  subscriptions  for  The  Nation  at 
$4.00  a  year ;  for  the  Little  Chief,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

Address  ST.  C.  NASOSr,  Feoria,  Illinois. 


New  School  Desks,  with  Folding  Seats.    Patented  Sept.  10, 1867. 

HEXRY  M.  SHERWOOD, 

REMOVED    TO 

Manufacturer  and  Dealer  in  General 


Has  the  latest  and  most  desirable  style  and 

B£IST  ISCSEOOIi  BEISKS  ANI>  S£ATS 

To  be  found  in  tbe  Northwest. 

School  Ink  Wells.  Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer  of  Sherwood's  Patent  Ink- 
Well  for  Schools,  which  is  so  widely  and  favorably  known  as  the  best  in  use. 

School  Apparatus  and  Globes  of  every  variety. 

Outline  Maps.  Tablets  and  Charts  of  all  kinds. 

LIQUID  SLATING  FOR  BLACKBOARDS  (black  or  green).  H.  M.  Sherwood's, 
Holbrook's,  Eureka,  Excelsior,  or  aay  other,  sent  safely  by  express  in  tin  cans  of  pints,  quarts, 
or  gallons. 

Parties  wanting  nfiy  thing  in  the  line  of  School  Merchandise  can  be  supplied  promiitly,  and 
at  lowest  prices,    fi®""  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


WEBSTER'S  UNABRIDGED  DICTIONARY. 

10.000  Words  and  meanings  not  in  otiier  Dictionaries.   3000  Engravings.    1840  Pages  Quarto.    Price  $12. 

Those  three  books  are  the  sitm  total  of  great  libraries;  the  Bible,  S/iakitpeare,  and  Webster's 
Royal  Quarto.—  Chicago  Evening  Journal. 

I  possess  many  dictionaries,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  and  cultivated  languages,  ancient 
and  modern ;  but  I  never  feel  that  I  am  entirely  armed  and  equipped,  in  this  respect,  without 
Dr.  Webster  at  command.  Daniel  Webster. 

I  beg  to  adopt,  in  its  utmost  strength  and  extent,  the  testimonial  of  Daniel  Webster. 

RUFUS  Choate. 

B^"  Is  any  teacher  fuUv  "  armed  and  equipped,"  without  the  same  weapon? 

WEBSTER'S  NATIONAL  PICTORIAL  DICTIONARY. 


1040  Pages  Octavo, 
The  work  is  really  a  gem  of  a  Diciiono 
eational  Monthly. 

Pnbllstaed  by  O.  &  €.  SIERRIAM,  Sprlngrfleld,  Masis, 


600  En!rr.avings.    Price  $6. 

y,  just  the  thing  for  the  million."— ^wfi^-ica/i  Edn 


THE  PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL 

Specially  Devoted  to  "  Science  or  Mam."  Contains  Phrenology  and  Physiology,  with  all  the 
"  Signs  of  Character,  and  how  to  read  them  ;  "  Ethnology,  or  the  Natural  Historv  of  Man  In  all 
his  relations  of  Life ;  Practical  Articles  on  Physiology,  Diet,  Exercise  and  the  Laws  of  Life  and 
Health.  Portraits,  Sketches  and  Biographies  of  the  leading  Men  and  Women  of  the  World,  are 
important  features.  Much  general  and  useful  information  on  the  leading  topics  of  the  day  is  given. 
It  is  intended  to  be  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  Pictorial  Family  Magazine  Published. 

TERMS.— A  New  Volume,  the  50th,  commences  with  the  January  Number.  Published  Monthlj', 
at  J.3.00  a  year  in  advance.  Sample  numbers  sent  by  first  post,  30  cents.  Clubs  often  or  more,  ?2  each 
per  copy,  and  an  extra  copy  to  agrent.    Teachers  supplied  at  club  rates. 

We  are  now  ofifering  the  most  liberal  premiums  ever  given  for  clubs.    Inclose  stamps  for  list. 
Address, 

S.  R.  WEIil^S,  Piiblislier, 

389  Broadavay,  New  York. 
PHRENOIiOGT.    Onr  Annual  Session  for  PROFESSIONAIi  IHTSTRrCTION 
will  open   Jan.   4th,  1870.    For  circulars  containing:  particulars  address 
PUR£NOIiO«ICAI.  JOURJJTAIi,  New  York. 


"Periodical  liiteratnrc  bas  so  inci'case«l  and  multiplied  on  tlie  face  of 
the  earth  that  a  wise  and  careful  selection  of  the  best  tbing;s  is  truly  a 
public  benefaction.*"' — American  Presbyterain,  PhUaddphia. 

'•Its  representation  of  the  foreign  tield  of  Periodical  liiterature  is  am- 
ple and  comprehensive.— y/oj»<3  ,/o;;;-«((^.  J\'f(('  Yur!:. 

"Its  publication  in  weekly  nunibei*s  gives  it  grreat  advantag:es  over  its 
monthly  contemporaries,  in  the  spirit  and  freshucss  of  its  contents.— ?'/<« 
Pacific.  iSan-  Francisco. 

»"]rhe  best  of   all  our  eclectic  publications."— 77irt  ^'^'^;V<«.  .Vic  York. 


LITTELL'S   LIVING   AGE, 

Of  which  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  have  been  issued,  has  received  the  commendation  of  J  udge 
Story,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  Adams,  liistorians  Sparks,  Prescott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor,  Rev. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and  many  others ;  and  it  admittedly  "  continues  to  stand  at  the  head  of  its 
class." 

IT  IS  ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 

Giving  fifty-two  numbers,  and  more  than  Three  Tfaonsand  doflble-column  octavo  pages  of  read- 
ing matter,  yearly ;  enabling  it  to  present,  with  a  satisfactory  completeness  nowhere  else  attempted, 
the  best  Essays,  Reviews,  Criticisms,  Tales,  Poetry,  Scientific^  Biographical,  Historical  and  Political 
Information,  gathered  from  the  entire  body  of  English  periodical  literature,  and  from  the  pens  of 
the  ablest  living  writers.  It  forms  four  handsome  volumes  a  year,  of  immediate  interest  and  solid 
permanent  value,  and  is  a  work  which  commends  itself  to  every  one  who  has  a  taste  for  the  best  lit- 
erature of  the  Magazines  and  Reviews,  or  who  cares  to  keep  pace  with  the  events  or  intellectual 
progress  of  the  time. 

•  THE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT.S  FROM  RECENT  NOTICES, 
with  those  above  given,  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  and  standing  of  the  work  :— 
FromEev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  |  From  the  PhiladelpJiia  Press. 

"  Were  I,  in  view  of  ail  the  competitors  that  "  The  Living  Aqb  continues  to  stand  at  the 

are  now  in  the  field,  to  choose,  I  should  certain-       head  of  its  class." 


choose  Thk  Living  Age.  .  .  .  Nor  is 
there,  in  any  library  that  I  know  of, so  much  in- 
structive and  entertaining  reading  in  the  same 
number  of  volumes." 

From  the  Watchman  andEcfiector,  Boston. 
"The  Nation,  (N.Y.)  in  saying  that  The  Liv- 
I NG  Age  is  "  the  best  of  all  our  eclectic  publica- 
tions," expresses  our  own  views.    It  is  a  model 
which  many  have  attempted  to  Imitate,  but  by 


From  the  Michmond  Whig. 
"  If  a  man  were  to  read  Littell's  magazine 
regularlj'  and  read  nothing  else,  he  would  be  wel  1 
informed  on  all  prominent  subjects  in  the  gener- 
al field  of  human  knowledge." 

From  the  Mobile  Advertiser  and  Eegister. 

"  LiTTELii's  Living  Age,  although  ostensibly 

the  most  costly  of  our  periodicals,  is  really  one 

their  failure  only^made  its  preOnunent  merits    j    °Li  brh^af,^whelhL"?heValit^ytTua^^^^^^ 
more  conspicuous."  1    t,,p  nterary  matter  furnished  be  considered." 


:  conspicuous.' 

From  the  Now-  York  Times.  j 

"  The  taste,  judgment,  and  wise    tact    dis-    j 
played  in  the  selection  of  articles  are  above  all 
praise,  because  they  have    never  have  been 
enualled." 

From  tlie  Boston  Journal. 
"Amid  the  multiplicity  of  publications  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  readers,  few  give  such  solid 
satisfaction  as  this  periodical."  | 

From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  I 
"A  constant  reader  of  '  Littei^l  '  is  ever  en- 
joying literary  advantages  obtainable  through  , 
no  other  source."  i 
From  the  Nation,  Neiv  York.  : 
"  Not  only  the  literature  but  the  politics  of  1 
Christendom  is  here  placed  on  record;  and  the  i 
owner  of  the  book  ha.s  history  and  criticism,  the 
Important  facts  and  the  best  opinions,  bound  to- 
gether and  fit  for  preservation."  [ 

From  the  New-  York  Tribune.  j 

"The  selections  always  indicate  a  refined  and    .; 
catholic  taste,  and  a  happy  art  of  catering  to  the    | 
popular  demands,  without  lowering  the  standard 
nf  sound  literature." 


From  the  New-York  Independent. 
"  No  one  can  read,  from  week  to  week,  the  se- 
lections brought  before  him  in  The  LiviN(i 
AfiE,  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  quicken- 
ing of  his  own  faculties,  and  an  eidargement  of 
his  mental  horizon." 


From  the  Illinois  State  Journal. 
"  It  has  more  real  solid  worth,  more  useful  in- 
formation, than  any  similar  publication  we  know 
of.     The  ablest   essays,  the  most  entertaining 
stories,  the  finest  poetry,  of  the  English  language, 
are  here  gathered  together." 
From  the  Examiner  and  Chronicle,  New  York. 
"  LlTTELT^'s  Living  Age  is  a  living  compen- 
dium of  the  thoughts  and  events  of  this  intense- 
ly living  age.    History,  biography,  fiction,  poe- 
try, wit,  science,  politics,  criticism,  art,— what  is 
not  here  2     To  take  and  preserve  the  weekl.v 
numbers  of  The  Living  Age  is  to  have  a  li- 
brary in  process  of  substantial  growth." 

From  the  Cliurch  Union,  New  York. 
"  Its  editorial  discrimination  is  such  as  ever  to 
afford  its  readers  an  entertaing  rtsumi  of  the 
current  European  magazine  literature,  and  so 
corriplete  as  to  satisfy  them  of  their  having  no 
need  to  resort  to  its  original  sources.  In  this  re- 
gard, we  deem  it  the  best  issue  of  the  kind  ex- 
tant." 

From  the  Chicago  Daily  Eepublican. 
"  Lttteli.'.s  Living  Age  is  the  oldest,  and  by 
far  the  best,  concentration  of  choice  periodical 
I  literature  printed  in  this  countr}\  It  occupies  a 
,  field  filled  by  no  other  periodical.  The  sub- 
;  scriber  to  Littei.l  finds  himself  in  possession, 
I  at  the  end  of  the  year,  of  four  large  volumes  of 
I  such  readinjj  as  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  form , 
i  and  comprising  selections  from  every  depart- 
1  ment  of  science,  art,  philosophy,  and  belles-lettres. 
Those  who  desire  a  thorough  compendium  of  all 
I  that  is  admirable  and  noteworthy  in  the  liter- 
j  ary  world  will  be  spared  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  the  sea  of  reviews  and  magazines  pub- 
I  lished  abroad;  for  they  will  find  the  essence  of 
1    all  comjiacted  and  concentrated  here." 


From  the  Eound  Table  New  York. 
"  There  is  no  other  publication  which  gives  it.s 
readers  so  much  of  the  best  quality  of  the  lead- 
ing English  magazines  and  reviews." 

PIBLISUED  AVEKKI.y,   AT  ?8.00  A  YEAR,  FKEE  OV  POSTAfiE. 

B^^  .\n  extra  copy  sent  gratis  to  any  one  getting  nj)  a  (lul)  of  Five  New  Subscribers. 
Addrexs.  '  LITTELL  &  GAY, 

30  Bronijield  Street,  Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL  SERIES: 

137  Walnut  Street,  Cineiniiati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  merit  and  economy,  this  Series  has  attained  a 
deserved  popularity  far  greater  tlian  any  other;  having  been  wholly  or  in  part  recommended 
by  successive 

State  Superintendents  of  14  States  ! 

McGUFFEY-S  XKW  ECLECTIC  READERS  have  been  recently  adopted  for  the  Public 
Schools  of 

The  State  of  Arkansas, 

St.  Loi'is,  MO. ;  .St.  Joseph,  Mo.  ;  Caeondelet,  Mo.  ; 

Springfield,  III.  :  QrixcY.  III.  :  Milwaukee,  Wis.  ; 

Toledo,  Ohio  ;  Madison,  AVis.  ;  Dubuque,  Iowa  ; 

And  many  other  cities  and  towns;  including  1,000  Schools  in  the  State  of  Maryland  alone! 

McGUFFEY'S  AND  DeWOLF'S  SPELLERS  are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 

J|@^  DeWOLF'S  SPELLER  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public  Schools  of  In- 
dianapolis. 


Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics. 


No  Series  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and  widely  ap- 
proved use  as  this. 

RAY'S  ^MATHEMATICS  have  been  recently  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part,  into  tlie 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  MICHIGAN  AND  MINNESOTA ; 

The  Public  Schools  of 

PHILADELPHIA  AND   BALTIMORE;    FRANKLIN   AND    ALLEGHENY    CITY,    PA; 
AKRON,  O  ;  LEXINGTON,  KY. ;  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. : 

and  numerous  colleges  and  public  schools. 

Ray's  Mathematics  are  now  used,  tcIioUy  or  !n  xiart.  i>i  Yale  College,  Washington  College, 
Columbia  College,  Uiiiversity  of  Michigan,  Vnirvrsitij  of  Minnesota,  University  of  Kentucky, 
University  of  Missouri,  Ohio  Universit^j,  Iiidiana  Unlrrrslfij. 

Also,  in  the  Pullic  Schools  of  Xeiv  York  City,  Fltiladelphia,  Baltimore,  Wheeling,  Allegheny 
City,  Heading,  Clevelatid,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Terre  Haute,  Exansville,  New 
Albany,  Chicago,  Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwa^ikee,  Racine,  Nebraska  City,  De»  Moines, 
Keokuk,  loua  City,  St.  Joseph,  Leavemcorth,  Atchison, 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 


PINNEO'S  GRAMMARS, 

Including  Primary  and  Analytical  Crrammars,  English  Teacher,  O^uide  to    Com- 
position, Parsing  JiJxercises,  and  Palse  Syntax,  are  of  wide  use  and  commendation. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


STEW  PlJBMCATIOJrS. 


Harvey's  Grammars. 

Harvey's  English  Gbaumak,  a  Practical  Grammar  for  Colleges,  Schools,  and  Private 
Students. 

Haevey's  Elementary  Grammak,  in  which  both  the  subject  and  method  of  teaching  it 
are  presented. 

McGuffey's  New  Primary  Charts. 

Ten  Numbers. 

These  Charts,  cortibining  the  object,  "wokd,  and  letter  methods,  are  designed  to  accom- 
pany McGuFFEY's  New  Eclectic  Readers. 

The  ten  numbers,  including  a  large  Alphabet  and  the  Mtiltiplication  Table,  mounted  on 
roller,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-jmid,  on  receipt  of  $2.00. 

White's  School  Registers. 

I.  Common  School  Register,  containing  both  a  JDaili/  Jiecoi-d,  and  a  Term  Hecord,  with  full 
and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country  6ub-Diistrict  Schools.  By  mail, 
?1.00. 

II.  Graded  School  Register,  for  Graded  Schools.  It  is  ruled  to  permit  montlily  footings 
and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  I>eportment  and  Attendance,  und  can  be  used  sixteen 
creeks  without  re-writing  names.    It  contains  a  Daily  and  a  Term  Record.    By  mail,  .$1.00. 

Two  New  Books  of  Ray's  Series. 

Rays  Elements  of  Astronomy'.  Beautifully  illustrated  and  embracing  latest  discover- 
ies to  date  of  publication.    Single  Copy  by  mail  for  examination,  $2.00. 

Ray's  Analytic  Geometry.  Embodying  an  account  of  the  modern  method  of  Abridged 
Notation.  It  is  a  more  complete  and  thorough  presentation  of  the  subject  than  any  to  which 
the  American  student  has  hitherto-had  access. 

—  also  — 

New  Eclectic  Primer  and  New  Primary  Reader 

LEIGH'S  PHONOTYPIC  TEXT. 

A  new  method  of  teaching  primary  reading,  that  has  been  tried  with  most  satisHictorv 
results  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis  and  Boston. 

Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
IJ  cents  for  the  Primer,  and  20  cents  for  the  Primary  Jieader, 

Knell  and  Jones's  Phonic  Reader. 

NUMBER  ONE. 

Its  plan  conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  Thonic  Method,  ignoring  the  names  of  letters 
and  taking  cognizance  of  their  sounds  and  powers  only.  Single  specimen  copies  will  be  tent 
post  free,  on  receipt  of  IS  cents. 


Schuyler's  Logic, 


.\.  clear,  concise  treatise  on  this  subject  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Single  copy  by  mail 
for  examination,  75  cts. 

g^"'  Teachers  and  school  officers  deslrinf/  to  maJce  a  change  in  Text-books  not  in 
satisfactory  use  i»*  their  schools  are  respectfully  invited  to  corrcspotid  with  the 
publishers,  

WILSON,  HINKLE,  &  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


Educational  Text  Books, 


PUBLISHED    BY 


IVISON,  PHINNEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Oreeiie  St.,  Xew  York. 
S.    C    G^DRMC^OS^&Oo.,    Oliicago. 

Xo  Series  of  School  Books  ever  offered  to  the  public  have  attained  so  wide  a  circulation 
in  so  short  a  time,  or  received  the  approval  and  indorsement  of  so  nianj-  competent  and  reli- 
able Educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  as 

The  American  Educational  Series. 

Among  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  TOPULAIv  SERIES,  are  the  following.  \U: 

The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers. 

The  Union  Readers  are  not  a  revision  of  any  former  series  of  SAXMIRS'S  READERS. 
Thev  are  entirely  new  in  matter  and  illustrations,  and  have  been  prepared  with  great  care. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy  this  series  conforms  entirely  to  Webster's  Newlt  Illus- 
trated AND  Revised  Dictionaries,  recently  published. 
The  Union  Readers  and  Spellers  gained  in  circulation  for  the  year  ending 

Jaimary,  1866,  over  the  preceding  j^ear " 75.310  vols. 

And  the  year  ending  January,  1867,  shows  an  additional  gain  of 115,296  vols. 

And  January,  1868,  shows  a  s"till  larger  increase  of 345,000  vols. 

And  January,  1869,  shows  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 193,795  vols. 

The  above  stotement  is  conclusive  evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  this  Series  is  held 
by  the  educational  men  of  the  country.  ^ 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  "mathematical  SERIES, 

"With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most  complete, 
scientific  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The  books  are  graded  to  the 
wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Col- 
leges. 

The  Metric  System  of  Weig^bts  and  Measures,  full,  practical  and  greatly  simpli- 
fied, has  been  added  to  the  AVritten  Arithmetics. 

MOBI2fS02f'S  SJEHIJSSihiis  already  acquired  an  extensive  sale,  which  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. _ 

NEW  SBEIESOFGRAMMARS, 

By  SIMON  KERL,  A.  M. 

For  siniplicitv.  clearness,  comprehensive  research,  minute  analysis,  freshness,  scientific- 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaled  by  any  other  yet 
published. 
First  liCSSOns  in  English  Grammar.    Designed  as  an  introduction  to 

the  Common  School  Gr.immur. 
Common  ScllOOl  Oranimar.     A  simple,  thorough,  and  practical  Grammar 

of  the  English  Language. 
Comprehensive  Grammar.     To  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference. 
Uerl's  Composition  and  Rhetoric  — a  simple,  concise,  thorough  and  practical  work. 
on  a  neio  plan. 

. .^ 

Colton's  Geographies. 

The  Series  is  one  of  the  most  full,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ever  published.  The  Maps  arc 
all  drawn  on  a  uniform  system  of  scales,  so  as  to  present  the  relative  sizes  of  the  different 
countries  at  a  glance. 

ITCTells'  Scientific  Series. 

These  books  embodv  the  latest  researches  in  physical  science ;  and  excel  in  their  lucid  style. 
numerous  facts,  copious  illustrations  (over  700),  and  practical  applications  of  science  to  the 
arts  of  every-day  life. 

Science  of  Common  Things,  1  Principles  of  Chemistry, 

Natural  Philosophy,  1  First  Principles  of  Geology. 


Webster's  School  Dictionaries. 

This  popular  Series  is  vcrv  iustlv  rejjardeil  as  the  onlv  Xational  standard  authority,  in 
ORTHOGRAPHY.  DEFINITION,  and  PRONUNCIATION.  At  least  FOUR-FiFTns  of  all  the 
School  Books  published  iu  this  couuti-y  own  Webster  as  their  standard. 

NEW  EDITIONS  of  tlie  Primary,  Comtnon  School,  Bigh  School,  Academic  and 
Counting-JBoitse  Dictionaries  hiixeheau  issued,  containing  important  additions  and  im- 
PKOVEMENTS,  and  copiously  illustrated. 

Thev  are  recommended  by  the  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  of  TWENTY- 
TIIRfiE  STATES. 


THE  XEW  STAXDAED  EDITION  OF  THE 

SPENCERIAN  COPY-BOOKS; 

Revised,  Improved,  and  Newly  Engraved. 

S^^  This  si/fstem  is  taught  in  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Normal  Schools  in  the  United  /Siatt^s. 

g^»  One  fact  -will  show  the  estimation  in  which  the  system  is  held  by  the  Public.  For 
two  years,  ending  Jan.  1st,  1867,  this  Series  increased  in  circulation  38,02b  doz.,  or  nearly  a 
half-million  of  books. 

Over  One  Million  are  Sold  annually. 

The  style  of  renmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Business  ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all 

the  COMMEECIAL   COLLEGES. 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

Tliey  are  used  iu  all  the  principal  COJIJIEHCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the  United  States,  and 
yirono'nncedhy  A ocoutitants,  Teachers,  Officials  and  Correspondents  i\xQ  BEST  FENS  7nanu- 
factured. 

Sample  Cards, 'containing  all  the  fourteen  Numbers,  price  23  cents.  A  liberal  discount 
to  the  trade. 


A  Manual  of  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Arranged  to  facilitate  the  Ex- 

perimental  DeiUonstration  of  the  facts  of  the  science.    In  cloth,  12nio.    645  pages. 

Robinson's  Differential  and   Integral   Calculus.     For  High 

Schools  and  Colleges.    In  sheep,  8vo.,  473  pages. 

Kiddle's  Xew  Manual  of  tbe  Elements  of  Astronomy.    Brought 

down  to  the  year  186'J. 

Colton'S  Common  School  Geography.     Illustrated  by  numerous  En- 
gravings, and  twenty -two  Maps.    Quarto. 
Paradise  liOSt.    A  School  Edition,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
Townsend's  Analysis   of  the    Constitution  of  the  United 

states.    A  (hart,  of  52  pages,  on  one  roller;  a  plain  and  comprehensive  Exposition  of 
the  Constitution.    Every  School  shoiild  be  provided  with  a  copj-. 

Townsend's  Civil  GoTcrnment.    l2mo. 

Gray's  Botanical  Series,  [  Hitclicock's  Scientific  Series, 

Fasquelle's  French  Series,  j  Willson's  Histories, 

Woodburj^'s  German  Series,  j  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 

Progressive  Spanish  Readers,  I  School  Kecords,  etc.,  etc. 

♦ 

J8^"  Teachers  and  School-Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  freely,  and  to  send  for 
our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circxilar. 

N.B.— Teachers  and  School-Officers  desiring  any  of  the  above  class-hooks  for  examination, 
or  a  first  supply  for  introduction  only,  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Publishers,  or  their 
General  AVc-itern  Agent  and  Superintendent  of  Depository, 

ED.  COOK,  Care  of  "s.  C.  Griqgs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
0.  W.  IIERLUCK,  Agent  for  Illinois, 

1'.  o.  Address,  care  of  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


APPROVED  SCHOOL-BOOKS 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLEE  &  CO., 

No.  137  South  Fourth  Street, Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW.SCHOOLiGEOGRAPHIES. 

Mitchell's  Fibst  Leseoxs  in  Geography. 
Foriyoung  children. '  An  introduction  to  the 
Author's  new  Primary  Geography.  Y.'ith 
Maps  and  Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  Pkimaey  Geography.— Il- 
lustrated by  20  Colored  Maps  and.lOO  Engrav- 
ings. Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  New 
Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  Intermediate  Geogra- 
phy. For  the  use  of  Schoolsland  Academies. 
Illustrated  by  2.3  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  nu- 
merous Engravings. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and 
Atlas.  A  Sj'Stem  of  Modern  Geography  — 
Physical,  Political ,'and'Descriptive ;  accompa- 
nied by  a*new  Atla!s  of  44  Copper-Plate  Maps, 


With  13  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  150  Engrav- 
ings. By  John  Brocklesby,  A.M.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Trinity  College. 

Mitchell's  New  Outline  Maps.  A  series  of 
Seven  Maps,  handsomely  colored  and.mount- 
ed,  in  size  24  x  28  inches,  except  the  Map  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  28  x  48;  inches.  They 
clearly  and  fully,represent,  at  a  glance,  the  Po- 
litical Boundaries,  Mountain-Systems,  Eiver- 
Courses,  Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 

'  Earth. 

Mitchell's  NewJAncient  Geography.— An 
entirely  new  work.lelegantly  illustrated. 


Hand-Book  of  Map-Drawing.  — a  Hand- 
Book  of  Map-Drawing,  adapted  especially  to 
the  Maps  in  Mitchell's  New  Series  of  Geogra- 
phies. With  25  Copper-Plate  Maps,  and  25 
Copper-Plate  ConstructioniFigures.  By  Peter 
Keam  and  John  Mickleborough,  Teachers  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.    Just  ready. 


MITCHELL'SISCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Old  Series.    SevUed  to  date. 
Mitchell's  Pkimaby  Geography. 


GOODRICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 


Illustrated  by  numerous  engravings. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial 
History  of  the  United  St.\tes. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Home. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  or  Greece. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France. 

Goodrich's  Parley's  Common-School  His- 
tory OF  THE  World. 

GOODRICH'S]PlCTORIAL  NATURAL  HISTORY. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar.  For  the  uso 
of  Schools  and  Academies.  With  coplou.'s 
parsing  exercises.  Bv  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M., 
Superintendent  of  the'  Bingham  School. 

Bingham's  Latin  Grammar.  A  Grammar  of 
the  Tjatin  Language.  For  the  Use  Of  Schools. 
With  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  William 
Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  New  Latin  Header.  A  Latin 
Reader  for  the  use  of  Schools.  With  notes  and 
vocabulary.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.M. 

Bingham's  C^sar.  Cresar's  Commentaries  on 
the  Gallic  War.  With  criticaland  explanatory 
notes,  vocabulary,  ind  a  new  Map  of  Gaul. 
By  William  Bingham,  A.M. 


CoppEg's  Elements  of  Logic.  Designed  as  a 
Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Coppefi, 
LL.D.,  President  of  Lehigh  tlniversitv. 

Coppe6's  Elements  of  Rhetoric.  Designed 
as  a  Manual  of  Instruction.  By  Henry  Copper, 
LL.D. 


Hart's  English  Grammar,  a  Grammar  of 
the  English  Language.    By  J.  S.  Hart,  LL.D. 

Hart's  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
a  brief  Exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  form  of  Questions  and 
Answers. 


MARTINDALE'S  SERIES  OF  SPELLERS. 

The  Primary  Speller.  For  Young  Children. 
Designed  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Common-School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale,  Principal  of  the  Madison  Grammar 
School,  Philadelphia. 

The  Common-School  Speller.  Second  book 
of  the  series.  Designed  as  an  Introduction  to 
the  Author's  Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C. 
Martindale. 

The  Complete  Speller.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Arranged  to  facilitate  the  study 
of  the  Orthography  and  Pronunciation  of  the 
English  Language.    By  Joseph  C.  Martindale. 


Smith's  English  Grammar.  Englsh  Gram- 
mar on  the  Productive  System.    By  Roswell 

._  Containing  Exercises 

in  Orthography,  Derivation,  and  Classification 
of  English  Words.  New  Edition.  By  Eufus 
W.  Bailey. 

Stockhardt's  Chemistry.  The  Principles  of 
Chemistrv,  illustrated  by  simple  experiments. 
By  Dr.  Julius  Adolph  Stockhardt,  Professor  in 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Tha- 
rand.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H.  Pierce,  of 
Harvard  College. 

Tenney's  Geology.  Geology  for  Teachers, 
Classes,  and  Private  Students.  By  Sanborn 
Tenney,A.M.,  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
Vassar  Female  College.  Illustrated  with  200 
Engravings. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Publishers 
for  further  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eminently  suited  for  the 
school-room. 


Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

And  Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 
182  SOUTH  CLARE  STREET, CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


Sclxool    I^iur-nitixi-o. 


Persons  desiring  Furniture  can  select  from  more  than  thirty  various  Single  and  Double 
Desks,  Teachers'  Desks  and  Kecitation  Seats,  embracing  some  entirely  new  and  very  desir- 
able styles. 

Everv  article  of  Furniture  vre  sell  Tvill  have  the  maniifacturers'  names  stamped  thereon, 
and  will  be  warranted.  Teachers,  School-Officers,  and  others  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  us 
and  inspect  our  styles. 

Orders  from  parties  who  can  not  visit  us  in  person  will  be  attended  to  promptly  and  with 
fidelity. 

aVZySNASTIC   APPARATUS. 

A  full  siipply  of  the  several  sizes  suitable  for  Schools  and  CoUeores,  consisting  of  Dumb 
Bells,  Rings,  Clubs,  VVauds,  etc.,  constantly  on  baud  at  reasouable  prices. 

JIANl-FACTUKEES'  AGENTS  FOK  THE 

The  unrivaled  excellence  of  the  Eureka  surface  will  commend  it  to  all  who  desire  to  have 
the  best  and  most  permanent  blackboards.  /;:  is  perfectly  black,  never  crumbles,  will  not  beconie 
glossy,  and  always  remains  hard  and  smooth.  Frice,  Pints  $1.75;  Quarts  fiJ.OO.  Liberal  dis- 
counts when  purchased  in  larger  quantities  than  one  gallon.  Full  directions  for  applying 
the  Slating  will  be  found  on  each  can. 

TESTIMONIAL : 
We  think  the  Eureka  the  best  coating  for  blackboards  we  have  used  in  ten  vears'  teaching. 
GEO.  D.  BROOMELL,  Prin.  Haven  School,  Chicago. 
IllA  S.  BAKER,  Prin.  Skinner  School, 
■\Yestern  Agents  for  the  sale  of 

IVarren's  Fhysical  and  Political  Outline  Charts. 

Physical  Charts,  14  numbers  on  seven  tablets  in  portfolio,  with  hand-book,  |18.00  per  set. 
Political  Chai-ts,  8  number  on  four  tablets,  $10.00  per  set.  These  Charts  furnish  the  most  sim- 
ple, practical  and  complete  directions  for  Map  Drawing,  on  the  Apgar  plan  of  Triangulation 
and  Relative  Measurement. 

Publishers  of  Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual. 

A  book  for  every  Counting-Uouse  and  Commercial  School,  containing  the  most  rapid  and 
improved  methods  of  calculation  in  actual  use  among  business  men,  modern  forms  of  Business 
Papers,  and  much  other  valuable  business  information.  Four  large  editions  sold  within  a 
few  months ;  the  fifth  now  ready.  Price,  by  mail,  |1 .25.  Liberal  terms  allowed  for  introduc- 
tion into  schools.  Agents  for  the  sale  of  the  celebrated 

Especially  ada;)tcd  for  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  CHURCHES,  FACTORIES,  PLANTATIONS, 
etc.  The  test  ot  USE  has  provided  them  to  combine  the  valuable  qualities  of  tone,  strength, 
sonorousness  and  durability  of  vibration.  The  prices  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  being  one- 
fourth  that  of  beU-metal. 

DIAMETER. 

No.  1, 15>i  Inches, 
No.  2,  IGi^  Inches, 
No.  3, 18;^  Inches, 
No.  4,  21  Inches, 
No.  5.  24     Inches, 

JB@"  Liberal  tei-ms  given  on  introductorv  orders  for  Warren's  Geographies,  Greene's  Gram- 
mars, Berard's  History,  Apgar's  Geographical  Draicing-Jiook,  Potter  dc  Jlammond'a  Copy- 
Books,  Book-Keeping,  etc. 

A  full  assortment  of  GLOBES,  MAPS,  CHARTS,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  the  fur- 
nishing of  schools  constantlv  on  hand,  and  will  be  supplied  at  lowest  market  rates.  Teachers 
and  School-Oflicers  supplied  witli  books  at  wholesale  prices.  When  sent  by  mail,  postage 
added.    B@"  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Price  Lists  sent  on  application  to 

E.  SPEAESUN  &  CO.,  182  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

J8@^  Send  for  our  List  of  ARTICLES  FOR  EVERY  SCHOOL. 


62  Rs.. 

78  lbs. 
102  lbs. 
131K  lbs. 
180  lbs. 


?  6.00 
8.00 
10  00 
12  00 

20.00 


Large  Bells  with 

Hangings  and  Frame  ComDlete. 

DIAMETEK. 

AVEIGHT  WITH 
YOKE  AND  FRAilE.     '^"'^'■■ 

No.  5,  24  Inches, 

206  tbs.                  $25  00 

No.  6,  27  Inches, 

375  lbs.                   40  GO 

No.  7,  30  Inches, 

422  lbs.                   50.00 

No.  8.  33  Inches, 

740  lbs.                    75.00 

6ERHAN  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


For  the  quick  and  easy  acquisition  of  German,  tlie  follow- 
lowing  books  are  recommended  as  the  rery  best  ever 
otTered  to  the  public,  which,  added   to   their  very 
moderate  price,  is  causing  their  general  adop- 
tion throughout  the  country. 


AHX,  F.,  Rndlments  of  tlie  German  liang-nagc. 

iug  and  Translating.    $0.85. 


E.verci.scs  iu  Pronouncing,  Spell- 


Keiv  Practical  anil  Easy  Metbocl  of  licarnin^  the  German  liang^uag-e. 

With  Pronunciation  hv  J.  C.  Oehlschlager.    Revised  Edition  of  1869.    First  Course 
(The  Practical  Part)  $0.60;  Second  Course  (Theoretical  Part)  $0.40;  Complete,  $1.00. 

German  Handwriting.    Being- a  Companion  to  everv  German  Grammar  and 

Reader.    V7ith  Notes  by  W.  Grauert.    $0.40. 

GKAUERT,  W.,  Manual  of  the  German  I<ang;na$ire.     First  Part  .$0.40;  Second 
Part  $0.40;  Complete  $0  10. 

Specimen  copirs. sent  free  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  half  price.    Favorable  terms  for  first 
introduction. 


E.  STEICS-ER,  Publisher, 

22  and  S4  Frankfort  St.,  Xew  Tork. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  FAVORITE 


Lately  chosen  by  the  School  Boards  for  the  St.ite  Xokmal  Schools  of  Minnesota  and  Indi- 
ana, over  $10^000.00  -vrortli.    Also  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
Bloomington.  Dixon.  Decatur,  Freeport,  Marengo,  and  very  many  other  cities  and 
to^\Tis,  for  all  the  BEST  SCHOOLS  in  the  Northwest.    10.000  Desks  sold  in  the  last 
four  mouths,  of  this  pattern,  viz: 

OUR  NEW  PATENT  GOTHIC  DESK, 

/TIT  UINGE  A  NJ)  C  UR  YED  SLA  T  SEA  T. 

This  new  and  complete  Desk,  combin- 
ing durability,  handsome  and  uniform 
appearance  with  ease  and  comfort  to  the 
pupil  by  the  curved  slat  seat  and  sloping 
.back,  is  superior  to  any  ever  offered  the 
public.  The  careful  examination  of  it  by 
School  Boards  and  others  interested,  is 
requested  before  selecting  other  patterns. 
A  very  full  descriptive  Circular  will  be  ■  "'*=' 

sent  on  application,  illustrating  over  y.  .     ^_..,  ^. 

100  varieties  of  School,  Church,  Hall  and  Office  Desks. 

Also  Circulars  descriptive  of  ASTBREWS'S  PATENT  IXK  WELLS,  IMbrook'^  Liquid 
Slating,  IMPROVED,  for  Blackboards,  the  VERY  BEST;  Outline  Maps  {Mitc/ieirx);  NEW 
irlobm  C harts  of  all  kinds.  Apparatus,  and  in  fact  everything  neces-^ary  f<n-  tlie  thorough 
outfit  of  the  ^chool-room,  kept  on  hand  and  furnished  onliberal  tei  iii- 

Address         J^^  JJ^  ANDREWS  &  CO., 

(Booksellers'  Row,)  111  State  Street,  CHICAGO. 


